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University  Calendar 


Departments   at    URBAN  A 

FIRST  SEMESTER,   1963-1964 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    Sept.   5,   Thurs.-Sept.    6,   Fri. 

New   Student  Week    Sept.   9,  Mon.-Sept.   14,   Sat. 

Registration    Sept.    10,   Tues.-Sept.    14,  Sat. 

Instruction   begins    Sept.    16,   Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English    qualifying    examination   (for  transfer   students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only)    Sept.    16,  Mon.,  7   p.m. 

Veterans'    Day    Observance    (classes    dismissed     10:45 

to    11:15   a.m.)    Nov.    11,   Mon. 

Thanksgiving   vacation   begins    Nov.   27,  Wed.,    1    p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends Dec.   2,  Mon.,   1    p.m. 

Illinois  Day  (State  admitted  to  the  Union,  1818)   ....  Dec.   3,  Tues. 

English  qualifying  examination    Dec.   5,  Thurs.,  7  p.m. 

English   qualifying  examination    Dec.    12,  Thurs.,  7   p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  begins    Dec.   21,  Sat.,   12  noon 

Christmas  vacation  ends Jan.   2,   Thurs.,   1    p.m. 

Semester  examinations    Jan.    13,   Mon. -Jan.   21,  Tues. 

SECOND  SEMESTER,   1963-1964 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    Jan.   24,   Fri. -Jan.    25,    Sat. 

New   Student  Program    Jan.  29,  Wed. -Feb.    1,   Sat. 

Registration    Jan.  29,  Wed. -Feb.   1 ,  Sat. 

Instruction   begins    Feb.   3,  Mon.,   7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) Feb.   3,  Mon.,  7   p.m. 

University  Day  (University  opened,   1868) March    2,   Mon. 

Spring    vacation    begins    March    28,    Sat.,    12    noon 

Spring  vacation  ends    April   6,  Mon.,   1   p.m. 

English   qualifying   examination    April    9,  Thurs.,  7   p.m. 

English  qualifying  examination    April    16,   Thurs.,   7   p.m. 

Honors  Day  (classes  dismissed  at  noon)    May    1,    Fri. 


Semester  examinations    May  25,  Mon. -June   3,   Wed. 

Memorial    Day    (holiday)     May   30,   Sat. 

Commencement  exercises    June    13,  Sat. 

EIGHT-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION,   1964 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    June  4,  Thurs.-June  5,   Fri. 

Registration    \  .  .June    15,  Mon. 

Instruction   begins    June    16,  Tues.,  7  a.m. 

English   qualifying    examination    (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only)    June    16,  Tues.,    7    p.m. 

Independence  Day   (holiday)    July   4,  Sat. 

English    qualifying    examination     July    16,   Thurs.,   7   p.m. 

Summer   session    examinations    Aug.   7,   Fri. -Aug.   8,  Sat. 

FIRST  SEMESTER,   1964-1965 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25) Sept.    10,   Thurs. -Sept.    11,   Fri. 

New  Student  Week Sept.   14,  Mon. -Sept.    19,  Sat. 

Registration     Sept.   15,  Tues. -Sept.   19,  Sat. 

Instruction    begins    Sept.  21,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) Sept.  21,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

Veterans'    Day  Observance    (classes   dismissed    10:45 

to   11:15   a.m.)    Nov.  11,  Wed. 

Thanksgiving    vacation   begins    Nov.  25,  Wed.,  1    p.m. 

Thanksgiving    vacation    ends    Nov.  30,  Mon.,  1    p.m. 

Illinois  Day  (State  admitted  to  the  Union,  1818)   .  .  .Dec.  3,  Thurs. 

English   qualifying  examination    Dec.  3,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

English   qualifying  examination    Dec.    10,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Christmas  vacation   begins    Dec.  22,  Tues.,   1    p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends Jan.  4,  Mon.,   1    p.m. 

Semester  examinations    Jan.   18,  Mon. -Jan.  26,  Tues. 


SECOND   SEMESTER,   1964-1965 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    Jan.  29,  Fri.-Jan.  30,  Sat. 

New    Student   Program    Feb.  3,  Wed. -Feb.  6,   Sat. 

Registration     Feb.  3,  Wed. -Feb.  6,   Sat. 

Instruction    begins    Feb.  8,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) Feb.  8,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

University  Day  (University  opened,  1868) March  2,  Tues. 

English  qualifying   examination    April   8,   Thurs.,  6:45   p.m. 

English  qualifying  examination    April    15,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Spring  vacation   begins April   17,  Sat.,   12  noon 

Spring   vacation   ends    April  26,  Mon.,  1   p.m. 

Honors  Day  (classes  dismissed  at  noon)    May  7,   Fri. 

Memorial    Day    May  30,  Sun. 

Memorial   Day   Holiday    May  31 ,  Mon. 

Semester  examinations    June   1,  Tues. -June  9,  Wed. 

Commencement  exercises    June   19,  Sat. 

EIGHT-WEEK   SUMMER   SESSION,   1965 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    June    10,  Thurs. -June  11,  Fri. 

Registration     June  21,  Mon. 

Instruction    begins    June  22,  Tues.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) June  22,  Tues.,  6:45  p.m. 

Independence  Day July  4,  Sun. 

Independence    Day    Holiday    July  5,  Mon. 

English   qualifying  examination    July    15,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Summer    session  examinations    Aug.    13,  Fri. -Aug.   14,  Sat. 


Undergraduate    Division   at    CHICAGO 

FIRST  SEMESTER,   1963-1964 

Orientation    period    Sept.    3,  Tues.-Sept.    1  1 ,  Wed. 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    Sept.   4,  Wed. 

Registration    Sept.    12,  Thurs.-Sept.   13,   Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Sept.    16,   Mon. 

Chicago    Undergraduate   Division   opened,    1946    ....Oct.    21,  Mon. 

Thanksgiving    vacation    begins     Nov.    27,  Wed.,  6  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation   ends Dec.    2,  Mon.,  8  a.m. 

Illinois  Day  (State  admitted  to  the  Union,   1818)    .  .  .  .Dec.   3,  Tues. 

Christmas  vacation    begins    Dec.    13,    Fri.,   6    p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends Jan.    2,  Thurs.,   8   a.m. 

Semester  examinations    Jan.    17,  Fri. -Jan.  24,  Fri. 

SECOND   SEMESTER,   1963-1964 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    Jan.   29,    Wed. 

Orientation    period    Jan.    30,   Thurs. -Feb.   5,    Wed. 

Registration    Feb.   6,  Thurs. -Feb.  7,   Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Feb.    10,  Mon. 

University   Day  (University   opened,   1868)    March   2,   Mon. 

Spring    vacation    begins    March    26,  Thurs.,  6  p.m. 

Spring  vacation   ends    April    1,  Wed.,  8  a.m. 

Honors  Day    May   1,   Fri. 

Semester  examinations    May    28,    Thurs. -June    5,    Fri. 

Memorial    Day    Holiday    May  29,  Fri. 

Memorial    Day     May   30,  Sat. 

EIGHT-WEEK   SUMMER   SESSION,    1964 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    June   3,  Wed. 

Registration    June    19,  Fri. 

Instruction    begins    June   22,  Mon. 

Independence    Day    Holiday    July  3,  Fri. 

Independence  Day July  4,  Sat. 

Summer    session    examinations    Aug.    14,    Fri. 


FIRST   SEMESTER,   1964-1965 

Orientation    period     Sept.  8,  Tues.-Sept.   15,  Tues. 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  25)    Sept.  9,  Wed. 

Registration Sept.   16,  Wed. -Sept.   18,  Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Sept.  21 ,  Mon. 

Chicago   Undergraduate   Division   opened,    1946    ...Oct.  21,  Wed. 

Thanksgiving   vacation    begins Nov.  25,  Wed.,  6  p.m. 

Thanksgiving   vacation  ends Nov.  30,  Mon.,  8  a.m. 

Illinois  Day  (State  admitted  to  the  Union,  1818)   .  .  .  Dec.  3,  Thurs. 

Christmas  vacation   begins    Dec.   18,  Fri.,  6  p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends    Jan.  4,  Mon.,  8  a.m. 

Semester  examinations    Jan.  22,  Fri. -Jan.  29,  Fri. 

SECOND  SEMESTER,   1964-1965 

Orientation    period     Feb.  2,  Tues. -Feb.  9,  Tues. 

Entrance  examinations   (see   page   25) Feb.  3,  Wed. 

Registration      Feb.  10,  Wed. -Feb.  12,  Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Feb.  15,  Mon. 

University  Day  (University  opened,  1868) March  2,  Tues. 

Spring  vacation  begins    April   15,  Thurs.,  6  p.m. 

Spring    vacation   ends    April  21,  Wed.,  8  a.m. 

Honors    Day    May  7,  Fri. 

Semester  examinations    June  4,  Fri. -June   1 1,  Fri. 

Memorial    Day    May  30,  Sun. 

Memorial    Day    Holiday    May  31,  Mon. 

EIGHT-WEEK   SUMMER   SESSION,   1965 

Entrance  examinations   (see   page  25) June  9,  Wed. 

Registration      June  25,  Fri. 

Instruction    begins    June  28,  Mon. 

Independence  Day July  4,  Sun. 

Independence    Day    Holiday    July  5,  Mon. 

Summer   session   examinations    Aug.  20,  Fri. 


Board  of  Trustees 


OF  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF    ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS   EX  OFFICIO 

OTTO  KERNER,  Governor  of   Illinois,   Springfield 

RAY    PAGE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield 

ELECTED  MEMBERS 

HOWARD  W.  CLEMENT,  38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  3 
HAROLD  POGUE,  705  North  Oakland  Avenue,  Decatur 

IRVING  DILLIARD,  407  Crestwood  Drive,  Collinsville 
Term    1961-1967        MRS.  FRANCES  B.  WATKINS,  5538  Harper  Avenue,  Chicago  37 
KENNEY  E.  WILLIAMSON,  Sixth  Floor,  Lehman  Building,  Peoria  2 

EARL  M.  HUGHES,  Hughes  Farms,  Route  1,  Woodstock 
Term    1963-1969        WAYNE  A.  JOHNSTON,  135  East  Eleventh  Place,  Chicago  5 

TIMOTHY  W.  SWAIN,  912  Central  National  Bank  Building,  Peoria  2 

OFFICERS  OF  THE    BOARD 

HOWARD  W.  CLEMENT,  President,  Chicago 
ANTHONY  J.  JANATA,  Secretary,  Urbana 
HERBERT  O.  FARBER,  Comptroller,  Urbana 
R.  R.  MANCHESTER,  Treasurer,  Chicago 


Administrative  Officers 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 

DAVID  DODDS  HENRY,  President 

355  Administration  Building  (West) 

LYLE  H.  LANIER,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Provost 

358  Administration  Building  (West) 

HERBERT  O.  FARBER,  Vice-President  and  Comptroller 

354  Administration  Building  (West) 

JOSEPH    S.    BEGANDO,   Vice-President    for    the    University    of    Illinois 

at  the  Medical  Center,  Chicago 
1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  12 
NORMAN    A.    PARKER,    Vice-President   for   the    Chicago    Undergraduate 

Division 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago  1  1 
ANTHONY  J.   JANATA,   Executive  Assistant  to  the    President 

355  Administration  Building  (West) 

ADMISSIONS   AND   RECORDS 

CHARLES  WILSON  SANFORD,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
109   Administration    Building    (East) 

AGRICULTURE,  COLLEGE  OF 

LOUIS  B.  HOWARD,  Dean,  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service 
101  Mumford  Hall 

AIR   FORCE   SCIENCE 

COLONEL  LEONARD  J.  ROHRS,  Commanding  Officer 
224  Armory 

ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 

E.  EUGENE  VANCE,  Executive  Director 
227  lllini  Union  Building 

ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION 

DOUGLAS  R.  MILLS,  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
104a  Huff  Gymnasium 
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AUXILIARY   SERVICES 

VERNON  L.  KRETSCHMER,  Director 
420  lllini  Union  Building 

AVIATION,   INSTITUTE   OF 

LESLIE  A.  BRYAN,  Director 
318  Civil  Engineering  Hall 

BANDS 

MARK  H.  HINDSLEY,  Director 
144  Band  Building 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

ANTHONY  J.  JANATA,  Secretary 
363  Administration  Building  (West) 

BROADCASTING 

FRANK  E.  SCHOOLEY,  Director 
227  Gregory  Hall 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

HERBERT  O.   FARBER,  Comptroller 
354  Administration  Building  (West) 

CHICAGO   UNDERGRADUATE   DIVISION   (NAVY   PIER) 

NORMAN  A.  PARKER,  Vice-President  for  the  Chicago 
Undergraduate   Division 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  COLLEGE  OF 

PAUL  M.  GREEN,  Dean 
214  David  Kinley  Hall 

DEAN   OF  STUDENTS 

FRED  H.  TURNER,  Dean  of  Students 
313  Student  Services  Building 
CARL  W.  KNOX,  Dean  of  Men 
110  Student  Services  Building 
MIRIAM  A.  SHELDEN,  Dean  of  Women 
130  Student  Services  Building 


DENTISTRY,  COLLEGE  OF 

ISAAC  SCHOUR,  Dean 

808  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  12 

EDUCATION,   COLLEGE   OF 

ALONZO  G.  GRACE,  Dean 

105  Gregory  Hall 

ENGINEERING,  COLLEGE   OF 

WILLIAM   L.   EVERITT,  Dean 

106  Civil  Engineering  Hall 

EXTENSION,   DIVISION   OF 

STANLEY  C.  ROBINSON,  Dean 
118a  lliini  Hall 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS,  COLLEGE  OF 

ALLEN  S.  WELLER,  Dean 

110  Architecture  Building 

DUANE  A.  BRANIGAN,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music 

100  Smith  Music  Hall 

FOUNDATION 

JAMES  C.  COLVIN,  Executive  Director 
224  lliini  Union  Building 

GOVERNMENT  AND   PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,   INSTITUTE  OF 

GILBERT  Y.  STEINER,  Director 
1201  West  Nevada  Street,  Urbana 

GRADUATE  COLLEGE 

FREDERICK  T.  WALL,  Dean 

207  Administration  Building  (East) 

HEALTH   SERVICE 

ORVILLE  S.  WALTERS,  Director 
277  Health  Center 

HOUSING   DIVISION 

PAUL  J.  DOEBEL,  Director 

420  Student  Services  Building 

JOURNALISM   AND   COMMUNICATIONS,   COLLEGE   OF 

THEODORE  B.  PETERSON,  JR.,  Dean 
119  Gregory  Hall 

LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAI    RELATIONS,    INSTITUTE   OF 

MARTIN  WAGNER,  Director 

249  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Building 


LAW,  COLLEGE   OF 

RUSSELL  N.  SULLIVAN,  Dean 

209  Law  Building 

LEGAL  COUNSEL 

JAMES  J.  COSTELLO,  Legal  Counsel 

210  Administration  Building  (East) 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  COLLEGE  OF 

JACK  W.  PELTASON,  Dean 

203  Lincoln  Hall 

H.  ORIN  HALVORSON,  Director  of  the  School  of  Life  Sciences 

131    Burrill  Hall 

LIBRARY  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

ROBERT  B.  DOWNS,  Dean  of  Library  Administration  and 

Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 
222  Library 

MEDICAL   CENTER,   Chicago 

JOSEPH  S.  BEGANDO,  Vice-President  for  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center 
1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  12 

MEDICINE,  COLLEGE  OF 

GRANVILLE  A.  BENNETT,  Dean 
1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  12 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

COLONEL  CLAIR  M.  WORTHY,  Commandant 
110  Armory 

NAVAL  SCIENCE 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  L  NIELSEN,  Commanding  Officer 
239    Armory 

NONACADEMIC   PERSONNEL 

ARLYN  C.  MARKS,  Director 

605  South  Goodwin  Avenue,  Urbana 

NURSING,  COLLEGE  OF 

MARY  K.  MULLANE,  Dean 

912  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  12 

PHARMACY,   COLLEGE   OF 

GEORGE  L.  WEBSTER,  Dean 

833  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  12 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION,  COLLEGE   OF 

KING  J.  McCRISTAL,  Dean 
107  Huff  Gymnasium 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 

CHARLES  S.  HAVENS,  Director 
256  Administration  Building  (West) 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

GERALD  W.  PECK,  Coordinating  Placement  Officer 
1    Student  Services   Building 

PRESS 

MIODRAG  MUNTYAN,  Director 
115  University  Press  Building 

PROVOST 

LYLE  H.  LANIER,  Provost 

358  Administration  Building  (West) 
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Illini  Union  —  social  and  recreational  center  for  students  and  staff. 


Undergraduate  Study 


On  July  2,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Land  Grant  College  Act 
which  eventually  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  sixty-eight  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  which  joined  during  the  past  year  in  a  nation- 
wide observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  act.  As  a  direct  result  of  that 
legislation,  the  University  of  Illinois  was  chartered  as  the  "Illinois  Indus- 
trial University"  in  1867.  It  opened  on  March  2,  1868,  with  three  faculty 
members  and  fifty  students  in  a  converted  second-hand  building  on  which 
construction  had  begun  some  years  earlier  to  house  a  proposed  "seminar  of 
learning"  called  the  "Urbana  and  Champaign  Institute."  In  addition  to 
legislative  appropriations,  early  funds  were  contributed  by  private  local 
citizens,  by  Champaign  County,  and  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  first  unit  of  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  was  opened  in  1896, 
and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  began  operation  in  1946. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  the  University  has  continued  to  grow  and 
develop  within  its  three-fold  concept  of  education,  research,  and  service, 
and  more  than  175,000  degrees  have  been  conferred.  The  combined  faculty 
and  staff  of  the  three  divisions  now  include  the  full-time  equivalent  of  more 
than  10,800  members,  and  the  total  enrollment  now  exceeds  35,000.  The 
phvsical  plant  and  facilities  in  use  as  of  June  30,  1962  were  valued  at 
$247,097,644. 
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The  University  Library  is  the  largest  in  any  state  university  and  third 
among  all  American  universities  with  almost  4,700,000  books,  films,  pam- 
phlets, music  scores  and  parts,  maps,  manuscripts,  and  almost  19,000  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers. 

The  main  campus  and  administrative  offices  are  located  about  128  miles 
south  of  Chicago  at  Urbana-Champaign,  a  community  with  a  combined  pop- 
ulation of  some  78,000.  Here  undergraduate  instruction,  as  described  in  this 
catalog,  is  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Institute  of  Aviation,  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  College  of  Education,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  College  of  Journal- 
ism and  Communications,  College  of  Law,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  College  of  Physical  Education,  and  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. A  bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  upon  completion  of  a  curriculum  in 
any  of  these  units  of  the  University  except  the  Institute  of- Aviation  which 
offers  two-year  terminal  programs  in  aircraft  maintenance,  professional  pilot 
training,  and  aviation  electronics.  A  complete  list  of  fields  of  study  avail- 
able to  undergraduate  students  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  is  given 
on  page  19. 

The  Faculties  of  the  Undergraduate  Division  at  Chicago  offer  curricula 
and  courses  similar  to  the  first  two  years  given  on  the  main  campus  at 
Urbana  in  Business  Administration,  Engineering,  Art  and  Architecture, 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (including  elementary  education,  teaching  of 
mentally  handicapped  children,  teaching  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  chil- 
dren, and  occupational  therapy),  and  Physical  Education.  In  addition, 
preprofessional  courses  of  study  necessary  for  admission  to  the  professional 
colleges  at  Urbana  and  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  are  available.  Plans 
are  now  underway  for  the  expansion  of  this  Division  in  the  near  future  to  a 
four-year  degree-granting  branch  of  the  University  to  be  located  on  a  new 
campus  at  Congress  Circle  in  Chicago. 

Graduate  instruction,  first  offered  in  1874,  is  now  provided  on  the 
Urbana  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  almost  one  hundred  fields 
of  learning  which  are  described  in  the  Graduate  College  catalog.  Profes- 
sional and  graduate  courses  in  dentistry,  medical  art,  medicine,  nursing, 
occupational  therapy,  and  pharmacy  are  offered  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  and  are  described  in  detail  in 
separate  catalogs.  Varying  amounts  of  preprofessional  study  are  required 
prior  to  registration  in  these  departments  of  the  University.  (See  page  52 
of  this  catalog  for  statement  of  requirements  for  admission  to  these  profes- 
sional colleges.) 


ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  all  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  each  student  must  file  an 
application  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  the  campus  he  wishes  to  attend. 
Official  transcripts  of  high  school  and  college  records  should  be  sent  directly  from  each 
institution  previously  attended. 

Prompt  attention  is  given  to  each  application,  but  a  permit  to  enter  is  issued  only 
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on  the  basis  of  official  detailed  high  school  and  college  credentials  and  reports  of  scores 
on  prescribed  tests,  filed  in  advance,  which  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
chosen  curriculum.  Credentials  accepted  for  admission  become  the  property  of  the 
University  and  are  kept  permanently  in  the  files.  If  an  applicant's  credentials  are  not 
received  until  the  week  before  the  date  for  registration,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  notify 
him  of  his  status  prior  to  his  arrival  on  the  campus.  ( See  page  26  for  a  statement  of 
application  deadlines. ) 

Applicants  for  admission  who  come  from  foreign  countries  must  make  all  arrange- 
ments in  advance.  They  should  initiate  correspondence  at  least  six  months  in  advance 
of  the  beginning  date  of  the  term  in  which  they  wish  to  enter.  They  must  furnish  com- 
plete official  credentials  and  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  meet  in  full  the  cost  of 
attending  the  University.  Certificates  in  a  foreign  language  must  be  accompanied  by 
certified  translations.  ( See  page  28  for  statement  of  English  requirement  for  admission  of 
foreign  students. ) 

The  University  at  Urbana  and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  operate  on  a 
two-semester  plan,  with  an  additional  summer  session  of  eight  weeks.  Qualified  appli- 
cants, except  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of 
any  term.  Each  new  class  in  Veterinary  Medicine  begins  with  the  first  semester  of  the 
academic  year.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law,  however,  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  enter  the  first  semester  rather  than  the  second. 

Fields  of  Study  Available  to  Undergraduates  at  Urbana-Champaign 

The  table  below  lists  the  general  programs  of  study  which  an  undergraduate  student 
may  follow  at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  of  the  University.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  classes  offered,  since  almost  3,800  different  courses  are  available  in 
some  5,200  sections,  not  including  registrations  in  graduate  courses  for  individual  instruc- 
tion, nor  does  it  list  all  the  subjects  which  may  be  taken  as  minors  or  as  supplementary 
work. 

Many  of  the  curricula  offer  several  options  to  permit  the  student  to  satisfy  his 
particular  needs.  Some  of  the  major  programs  of  study,  or  curricula,  may  be  begun  at 
the  start  of  the  freshman  year.  For  others,  the  student  must  complete  a  year  or  more  of 
general  introductory  or  preparatory  study  before  starting  the  specialized  curriculum. 
Specific  requirements  for  admission  to  each  program  are  given  in  the  Admissions  Chart 
on  pages  36  to  43. 

OPEN   TO   FRESHMEN 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Industries  (areas  of  special  interest:  agricultural  commodities,  agricultural 
real  estate  and  finance,  farm  supplies,  food  and  food  products) 

Agricultural  Science  ( including  a  four-year  program  in  several  areas,  a  five-year  combined 
program  with  agricultural  engineering,  and  a  six-year  combined  program  in  agri- 
culture and  law ) 

Core  Curriculum 

All  students  in  this  curriculum  follow  a  similar  program  during  the  first  two  years 
leading  to  specialization  during  the  last  two  years  in  one  of  the  following: 
Agricultural    Communications    ( options    in    advertising,    news-editorial,    and    radio- 
television  ) 
Agricultural  Economics  ( options  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  gen- 
eral agricultural  economics,  and  rural  sociology ) 
Agricultural  Mechanization  (areas  of  emphasis:  farm  structures,  conservation,  farm 

power,  and  farm  machinery) 
Agronomy  (options  in  crops  and  /or  soils) 
Animal  Science 
Dairy  Science 
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General  Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
Dairy  Technology 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 
Food  Technology 
Forest  Production 
Home   Economics    (options   in    apparel   design,    the    child    and   the    family,    foods    and 

business,  foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital  dietetics,  household 

management,  institution  management,   retailing  of  clothing  and  home   furnishings, 

and  textiles  and  clothing) 
Home  Economics  Education  ( for  prospective  teachers ) 

Preveterinary  Medicine  (also  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) 
Restaurant  Management 
Wood  Technology  and  Utilization 

INSTITUTE  OF  AVIATION   (TWO-YEAR  TERMINAL  PROGRAMS) 

Aircraft  Maintenance   (including  combined  aircraft  maintenance-flight  courses) 
Aviation  Electronics 
Professional  Pilot 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Commercial  Teaching 
General  Curriculum 

The  first  two  years  of  work  in  all  courses  in  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

are  almost  the  same.   Students  later  concentrate  in  one  of  the  following  major  fields: 

Accountancy 

Commerce  and  Law 

Economic  History 

Economic  Theory 

Economics  of  Government  and  Business,  Public  Utilities,  and  Transportation 

Finance 

General  Economics 

Industrial  Administration 

Insurance 

Labor  Economics 

Management 

Marketing  ( including  specialization  in  general  marketing,  advertising,  agricultural 
marketing,  foreign  marketing,  marketing  research,  retailing,  sales  and  advertising 
management,  selling,  trade  and  commercial  association  management,  or  trans- 
portation and  traffic  management) 

Personnel  Management 

Secretarial  Training 

Statistical  Economics 

Urban  Land  Economics  ( including  option  in  residential  development ) 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  Education 

Industrial  Education  (options  for  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  industrial 

arts,  preparation  of  vocational-industrial  teachers,  and  preparation  of  personnel  for 

employment  in  training  positions  in  industry ) 
Teaching  Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing  Children 
Teaching  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

A  common  program  is  followed  by  freshman  in  engineering  so  that  a  student  may 
change  from  one  of  the  following  curricula  to  another  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  without 
loss  of  credit. 
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Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering  ( options  in  farm  electrification  processing,  farm  structures,  power 

and  machinery,  and  soil  and  water) 
Ceramic  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering  (areas  of  specialization:  construction,  highway  and  traffic,  hydraulics, 

railway,  sanitary,  structural,  surveying,  and  transportation ) 
Combined  Five- Year  Agricultural  Engineering-Agricultural  Science  Program 
Combined  Five- Year  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Program 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Mechanics 

Engineering  Physics   ( including  basic  preparation  for  atomic  and  nuclear  engineering ) 
General   Engineering    ( fields  of  concentration   in   administration,   geology,   meteorology, 

publications,  and  sales) 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgical  Engineering  ( options  in  general  and  research  physical  metallurgy ) 
Mining  Engineering  ( including  option  in  petroleum ) 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE   AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Architecture  ( general  and  engineering  options ) 
Art 

Art— General  for  all  freshmen;   sophomores   and   others   select   from   the   following 
curricula: 

Advertising  Design 

Art  Education  ( for  prospective  teachers ) 

Crafts  ( ceramic  or  metal  emphasis ) 

History  of  Art 

Industrial  Design 

Medical  Art  (five-year  program  combined  with  College  of  Medicine) 

Painting 

Sculpture 
City  Planning 
Landscape  Architecture 
Music,  with  majors  in: 

History  of  Music 

Instrumental  Music 

Music  Composition 

Voice 
Music  Education   ( choral,  general,  or  instrumental  emphasis )    for  prospective  teachers 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Chemical  Engineering  ( engineering  and  physical  sciences  options ) 

Chemistry 

Combined  Five-Year  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Program    ( freshmen  enter 

Engineering) 
Division  of  General  Studies 
Occupational  Therapy 
Physics 
Predentistry 
Prejournalism 
Prelaw 
Premedicine 
Prepharmacy 
Preprofessional  Nursing 
Preveterinary  Medicine  ( also  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture ) 
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Sciences  and  Letters 

Students  in  this  curriculum  take  two  years  of  basic  work  followed  by  a  major  in  one 

of  the  following  subjects: 

Actuarial  Science  (  mathematics ) 

American  Civilization 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

Entomology 

Finance 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

History  of  Art 

Home  Economics 

Italian 

Latin 

Latin-American  Studies 

Mathematics 

Medieval  Civilization 

Microbiology 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Russian 

Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech  and  Theatre  (areas  of  emphasis:  general  speech,  public  address,  interpreta- 
tion, theatre,  speech  science  and  phonetics,  speech  correction  and  audiology ) 

Statistics  (mathematics) 

Zoology 
Speech  Correction 
Teacher  Education   ( fields  of  biology,  chemistry,  English,  French,  geography,  German, 

Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  Russian,  social  studies,  Spanish,  and  speech) 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Dance 

Health  Education 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Physical  Education  for  Women 

Recreation   ( including  option  in  municipal  park  administration ) 

OPEN   TO   TRANSFER   AND   ADVANCED   STUDENTS 

Qualified  transfer  students  may  enter  all  the  courses  of  study  available  to  freshmen. 
They  also  may  enter  the  following  if  they  meet  the  requirements  for  advanced  standing 
as  given  for  each  college. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

General  curriculum  ( for  secondary  school  teacher  education )  requires  junior  standing 
and  a  minimum  academic  average  of  3.5  ( midway  between  "B"  and  "C" ) ,  or  special 
approval.  ( See  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on  page  36  for  complete  statement  of  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  teacher  education  curricula. ) 

COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Requires  junior  standing  for  admission.  Applicants  must  have  fifty-six  semester  hours 
of  undergraduate  credit,  exclusive  of  the  required  courses  in  physical  education  and 
military,  and  a  minimum  average  of  3.5  ( midway  between  "B"  and  "C )  in  all  college 
work.  No  applicant  whose  grade-point  average  in  all  college  work  is  less  than  3.5  is 
admitted  except  on  approval  by  the  college  of  an  individual  petition  for  admission. 
Curricula  are: 
Advertising 
News-Editorial   (areas  of  special  interest:    newspaper  journalism,  magazine   journalism, 

radio-television  journalism,  and  community  journalism ) 
Radio-Television  ( to  prepare  students  for  work  in  all  except  the  technical  phases  of  radio 

and  television ) 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Applicants  for  entrance  into  the  College  of  Law  must  have  either  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university,  or  have  completed  three-fourths  of  the 
work  required  for  such  degree  ( exclusive  of  non-theory  courses ) ,  with  a  minimum  grade 
average  of-3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C").  All  applicants  must  take  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test  and  furnish  the  score  on  that  test  to  the  College.  Students  with  averages 
slightly  below  3.5  may  petition  for  admission  if  the  petition  is  supported  by  high  scores  on 
the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  The  work  in  the  College  of  Law  requires  three  years,  full 
time,  to  complete.  Provision  is  made  for  combination  programs  with  other  colleges,  such 
as  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  and  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Applicants  for  entrance  into  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  have  at  least 
sixty  hours  of  acceptable  college  credit,  exclusive  of  military  and  physical  education,  and  a 
minimum  average  of  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  all  college  work.  Preparation 
for  entrance  into  this  college  must  include  certain  required  subjects.  New  students  may 
enter  this  college  only  in  September. 

TEACHER   EDUCATION 

Special  curricula  in  teacher  education  for  prospective  high  school  teachers  are  admin- 
istered in  the  various  colleges  in  which  the  major  subjects  are  offered.  For  example,  a 
student  who  plans  to  teach  a  language  or  a  number  of  other  secondary  subjects  enters  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  a  student  who  plans  to  teach  vocational  agriculture 
enrolls  in  the  College  of  Agriculture;  a  student  who  plans  to  teach  commercial  subjects 
registers  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration;  and  the  student  who 
expects  to  teach  art  or  music  enrolls  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  Prospective 
athletic  coaches  and  physical  education  teachers  usually  register  in  the  College  of  Physical 
Education.  For  a  complete  list  of  teacher  education  curricula,  see  Teacher  Education  on 
pages  193  to  195  and  the  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on  page  36. 

A  student  with  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  ( inclusive  of  military  and  physical 
education )  who  wishes  to  enter  a  teacher  education  curriculum  must  have  a  minimum  all- 
University  grade-point  average  of  3.5.  Students  whose  averages  are  below  3.5,  but  not 
less  than  3.3.,  may  be  admitted  on  probation  upon  approval  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Head  of  Counseling  Services,  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  105  Gregory  Hall,  Urbana, 
or  to  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  college  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  Navy 
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Pier,  if  the  student  is  petitioning  for  admission  to  a  teacher  education  curriculum  on  the 
Chicago  campus. 

Details  concerning  requirements  in  each  of  the  above  programs  are  given  in  the 
various  college  sections  of  this  catalog.  A  list  of  the  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by 
the  University  may  be  found  on  page  100. 

Application   for   Admission 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school  principal  or  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  of  the  appropriate  campus.  After  deciding  which 
college  and  curriculum  he  wishes  to  enter,  the  applicant  should  fill  out  completely  the 
application  blank,  following  carefully  the  instructions  printed  thereon.  College,  curricu- 
lum, and  major  area  of  specialization,  when  known,  should  be  indicated  on  the  original 
application.  Official  high  school  and  college  credentials  should  be  sent  directly  from  each 
institution  previously  attended;  test  scores  must  come  directly  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  testing  agency.    (See  page  31.) 

Records  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  records  of  corre- 
spondence or  other  study  should  accompany  the  application. 

SOURCES  OF  ACCEPTABLE  CREDITS 

The  credits  required  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  departments 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  three  ways: 

I.     By  Certificate  from  an  Accredited  High  School  or  Other  Secondary  School 

A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  fully  recognized  high  school  or  prepara- 
tory school  in  Illinois  is  given  entrance  credit  for  all  subjects  named  therein  for  which 
the  school  is  specifically  accredited.  Entrance  credits  are  also  accepted  on  certification 
from  the  following  sources : 

a.  Schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

b.  Schools  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

c.  Schools  approved   by   the   New   England   Association   of  Colleges  and   Secondary 
Schools. 

d.  Schools   approved  by  the   Middle  States  Association  of   Colleges   and   Secondary 
Schools. 

e.  Schools  approved  by  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

f.  Schools  approved  by  the  Western  College  Association. 

g.  High  schools  and  academies  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

h.  Schools  accredited  by  state  universities,  provided  the  certificate  shows  that  the 
Illinois  standard  time  requirements  have  been  met.  ( See  page  33  for  definition  of 
"unit.") 
Credit  completed  prior  to  the  ninth  grade  is  accepted  by  the  University  if  it  appears 
on  the  transcript  of  a  fully  recognized  high  school  and  is  certified  by  the  principal  to 
be  a  course  equivalent  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  course  ordinarily  offered  in  the 
high  school  and  acceptable  to  the  high  school  for  graduation. 

Supplementary  certificates  from  high  school  principals  covering  work  done  and  ex- 
aminations taken  in  addition  to  work  shown  on  certificates  previously  submitted  may 
be  accepted  in  all  cases  where  they  refer  to  work  done  and  examinations  passed  prior 
to  the  student's  admission  to  the  University.  Having  once  entered  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  student  is  required  to  obtain  his  credit  in  the  examinations  given  by  the 
University,  and  supplementary  certificates  relating  to  secondary  school  work  done 
and  examinations  passed  in  the  summer  or  at  other  times  after  his  entrance  to  the 
University  are  not  acceptable. 
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By  Examinations 

a.  Entrance  Examinations.  Entrance  examinations  in  high  school  subjects  are  re- 
quired only  to  remove  specific  entrance  deficiencies.  Students  who  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  their  chosen  college  and  curriculum,  or  who  did 
not  graduate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school,  may  gain  admission  to  a  specific 
curriculum  of  the  University  by  passing  entrance  examinations.  Entrance  exami- 
nations are  given  in  Urbana  and  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  without 
fee  approximately  one  week  in  advance  of  registration  for  the  fall,  spring,  and 
summer  sessions,  as  shown  in  the  calendar  on  pages  4  to  8  of  this  catalog.  These 
examinations  are  closed  to  matriculated  students  after  they  begin  their  second  year 
in  the  University. 

Entrance  examinations  administered  by  the  University  are  limited  to  the  following 
subjects:  English  composition  and  rhetoric,  one  or  two  years  (ordinarily  offered  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades  of  secondary  schools ) ;  elementary  algebra,  one  year; 
plane  geometry,  one  year;  Spanish,  one  or  two  years;  French,  one  or  two  years; 
German,  one  or  two  years;  Latin,  one  or  two  years;  modern  European  history,  one 
year;  and  other  subjects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  take  entrance  examinations  are  given  tests  selected  by  or  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  High  school 
examinations  are  given  only  to  students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
University.  (See  page  32  for  information  concerning  the  testing  program  for 
applicants  in  the  lower  half  of  their  classes. 

For  brief  outlines  of  the  requirements  in  the  various  subjects,  textbooks  suggested 
for  study,  and  examination  programs,  write  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  (See  pages  27  and  31  for  information 
concerning  the  admission  test. ) 

b.  General  Educational  Development  Tests.  Veterans,  personnel  currently  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  civilians  who  are  nineteen  or  more  years  of  age  who  are 
not  otherwise  eligible,  may  qualify  for  admission  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  passing  with  satisfactory  scores  the  high  school  level  General  Educa- 
tional Development  Tests.  In  special  cases  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  these  tests  may  be  used  for  applicants  under  nineteen  years  of  age.  Equiv- 
alent high  school  rank  earned  by  the  General  Educational  Development  Tests  may 
be  substituted  for  the  actual  high  school  rank  in  any  instance  in  which  the  results 
of  prescribed  tests  may  be  substituted  for  high  school  rank.  ( See  page  27. ) 
A  person  who  has  attended,  but  has  not  graduated  from,  a  recognized  high 
school,  or  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  who  can  not  meet  the  general 
University  requirements  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  on  the  basis  of  the 
General  Educational  Development  Tests,  provided  that  he  has  the  necessary 
specific  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  he  wishes  to  enter. 
These  tests  allow  the  following  credit: 

English 5     units 

Mathematics    2%  units 

Social  Studies   4     units 

Natural  Sciences 3/2  units 

The  above  credits  meet  the  University  English  requirement,  the  minimum  academic 
subject  requirement  ( nine  units ) ,  and  the  major-minor  sequence  requirement.  The 
General  Educational  Development  mathematics  credit  does  not  satisfy  the  algebra- 
geometry  requirement. 

A  student  who   has   attended   an  unrecognized  high   school   may   validate   credit 
earned  in  the  unrecognized  high  school  by  passing  the  General  Educational  De- 
velopment Tests.    He  may  apply  such  credit  on  admission  and  to  satisfy  specific 
subject  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  of  his  choice. 
By  Transfer  from  Another  College  or  University  of  Recognized  Standing 
Credits  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  from  another  university  or  college  of 
recognized  standing.    A  complete  statement  of  requirements  for  admission  by  transfer 
is  given  on  page  48. 
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WHEN   TO   APPLY 

High  school  seniors  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  classes  may  apply  for  admission  to 
sessions  beginning  in  June,  1964,  and  thereafter,  following  completion  of  their  sixth 
semester. 

Other  students  currently  registered  should  apply  as  soon  as  possible  after  completing 
their  seventh  semester  of  high  school  or  after  beginning  their  final  semester  of  college 
work.  Applicants  who  are  not  currently  attending  any  school  should  file  applications  and 
complete  official  credentials  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester  im- 
mediately preceding  the  term  in  which  they  wish  to  enter. 

APPLICATION   DEADLINES 

The  University  has  established  the  following  deadline  dates  for  accepting  complete 

applications  for  admission  and  readmission  for  September,  1963,  registration  at  Urbana- 

Champaign : 

In  the  case  of  foreign  students  seeking  admission,  six  weeks  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
the  registration  period  ( the  deadline  date  is  July  29,  1963 ) ; 

In  the  case  of  domestic  students  seeking  admission  or  readmission,  including  students 
transferring  to  Urbana  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period  (the  deadline  date  is  August  26,  1963); 
In  the  case  of  foreign  students  seeking  readmission  or  foreign  applicants  seeking 
admission  who  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States,  two  weeks  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period  ( the  dead- 
line date  is  August  26,  1963 ) . 

Under  exceptional  circumstances  which  patently  justify  special  consideration,  the  Dean 

of  Admissions  and  Records  may  accept  applications  after  the  final  deadline  dates. 

In  certain  specialized  programs,  special  application  dates  have  been  established  as 

follows : 

Physically  handicapped  students  must  apply  for  admission  before  June  15  for  the 

first  semester;  before  December  15  for  the  second  semester;  and  before  May  15  for  the 

summer  session.    ( See  page  62  for  details  of  procedure. ) 

Closing   dates   for    applications    from    transfer    students    desiring    to    enroll    in    the 

combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  five-year  program  are  August  1  for  the 

first  semester,  December  1  for  the  second  semester,  and  May  1  for  the  summer  session. 
Complete  applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should 

be  received  no  later  than  April  15  prior  to  September  admission.    (See  page  354.) 

Deadline  dates  for  filing  applications  for  admission  to  the  professional  colleges  at  the 

Medical  Center  in  Chicago  are  given  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin  dealing  with  admission 

to  those  colleges.    (  See  page  52. ) 

PROGRESSIVE   ADMISSION   OF   UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Because  available  facilities  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  all  qualified  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  colleges  and  institutes  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  in  order  to  utilize  the  University's  capacities  most  effectively,  the  University  issues 
permits  to  enter  the  undergraduate  colleges  at  Urbana  and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  in  accordance  with  a  system  designed  to  give  top  priority  to  the  best  qualified 
students,  those  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  and  graduate. 

Because  the  number  of  applications  exceed  available  facilities,  quotas  have  been 
established  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  curricula  in  art  and  architecture,  and  the  College  of  Education  curriculum  for 
teaching  of  mentally  handicapped  children.  Quotas  will  be  established  in  other  curricula 
when  necessary. 

Priorities  for  action  on  applications  for  admission  to  the  fall  semester  are  as  follows: 

Period  I,  through  April  14 

1.    New  freshmen  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  and  who  rank  in  the  highest  25  per  cent 
of  their  high  school  class. 
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2.  New  freshmen  who  are  nonresidents  of  Illinois  and  who  rank  in  the  highest  15  per 
cent  of  their  high  school  class. 

3.  Transfer  students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.75  average  in 
their  college  work  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

4.  Transfer  students  who  are  nonresidents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  4.0  average 
in  their  college  work  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Period  II,  from  April  15  through  May  31 

1.  New  freshmen  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  and  who  rank  in  the  highest  50  per  cent 
of  their  high  school  class. 

2.  New  freshmen  who  are  nonresidents  of  Illinois  and  who  rank  in  the  highest  25  per 
cent  of  their  high  school  class. 

3.  Transfer  students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.5  average  in 
their  college  work  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  Universitv  of  Illinois. 

4.  Transfer  students  who  are  nonresidents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.75  average 
in  their  college  work  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Period  III,  after  May  31 

All  applicants,  new  freshmen  and  transfers,  who  meet  all  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  University.  ( See  pages  48  and  32  for  special  requirements  for  admission  of 
transfers  and  freshmen  in  the  lower  half  of  their  class. ) 

Use  of  Test  Scores  in  Lieu  of  Rank  in  Class 

In  most  undergraduate  colleges,  wherever  rank  in  high  school  class  is  referred  to 
above  as  a  basis  for  establishing  priority  of  admissions,  an  applicant  may  offer  other 
evidence  of  scholastic  ability  in  lieu  of  rank  in  class  in  the  form  of  scores  earned  on 
acceptable  tests.  Acceptable  tests  include  those  administered  by  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  and  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  American  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Test  scores  may  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  waiving  admission  requirements  to  the 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  for  determining  eligibility  for  admission  to  those 
curricula  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  which  require  high  school  rank  in  the  upper  half, 
or  as  a  basis  for  waiving  the  language  requirement  for  admission  to  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.    ( See  page  31  for  admissions  test  requirements. ) 

Priorities  Within  Periods  I,  II,  and  III 

Within  each  of  the  three  periods,  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized 
to  give  priority,  so  far  as  administratively  feasible,  to  the  best-qualified  applicants  as 
indicated  by  ( a )  rank  in  high  school  class,  ( b )  scores  on  a  scholastic  aptitude  test  or 
tests,  and  (  c )  any  other  available  information. 

A  similar  system  of  priorities  may  be  established  for  the  spring  semester. 

APPLICATIONS 

1.    Applications  of  High  School  Seniors 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  consider  for  admission  high 
school  seniors  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  classes  who  apply  for  admission  to  sessions 
beginning  in  June,  1964,  and  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  official  documents  from  their 
high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  as  follows: 

a.  A  statement  of  six  semesters  of  completed  high  school  work; 

b.  A  statement  of  the  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  last  two  semesters; 

c.  The  date  of  probable  graduation; 

d.  An  estimate  of  the  applicant's  scholastic  rank  in  his  class. 

Applications  from  other  high  school  seniors  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
official  documents  received  from  the  high  school  principal: 

a.  A  statement  of  seven  semesters  of  completed  high  school  work; 

b.  A  statement  of  courses  being  taken  in  the  final  semester; 

c.  The  date  of  probable  graduation; 

d.  The  applicant's  rank  in  class. 
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Under  special  circumstances,  seniors  in  Illinois  high  schools  may  be  permitted  to 
enroll  in  University  courses.    ( See  page  59. ) 

2.  Applications  of  High  School  Graduates 

Application  and  complete  transcript  of  high  school  record,  including  certification  of 
graduation,  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  term 
immediately  preceding  the  session  the  applicant  wishes  to  enter.  (For  a  list  of 
sources  from  which  credits  are  accepted  on  certification,  see  page  24. ) 

3.  Applications  of  Nongraduates  of  Accredited  Secondary  Schools 

An  applicant  who  has  attended  but  has  not  been  graduated  from  an  accredited  school 
should  make  early  application  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  removal  of  deficiencies 
for  admission.  Such  an  applicant  must  pass  entrance  examinations  in  English  com- 
position and  in  four  units  of  additional  subjects  to  be  designated  by  the  University 
authorities.  The  remaining  units  required  for  admission  also  may  be  made  in  en- 
trance examinations,  or  may  be  offered  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  school. 
Other  tests  selected  by  or  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  may  be  substituted  for  the  usual  entrance  examinations  to  remove  en- 
trance deficiences.     ( See  page  25  for  statement  concerning  entrance  examinations. ) 

4.  Applications  of  Transfers 

A  person  who  has  attended  another  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing  is 
considered  for  admission  to  the  University  on  presenting  the  following: 

a.  An  official  statement  of  his  preparatory  work; 

b.  An  official  transcript  of  his  record  in  each  institution  he  has  attended; 

c.  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 

Students  currently  enrolled  in  another  collegiate  institution  may  apply  for  admission 
any  time  after  beginning  their  final  term  in  that  school.  ( See  page  48  for  a  complete 
statement  of  regulations  governing  admission  of  transfers.  A  statement  of  the  progres- 
sive admissions  plan  is  given  on  page  26. ) 

5.  Applications  of  Foreign  Students 

The  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  decide  which  students  shall  be 
classified  as  "foreign"  according  to  the  following  definition: 

a.  A  person  who  is  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  alien  of  a  country  or  political  area 
other  than  the  United  States  and  has  a  residence  outside  the  United  States  to  which 
he  expects  to  return  and  either  is,  or  proposes  to  be,  a  temporary  alien  in  the  United 
States  for  educational  purposes  is  classified  as  a  foreign  student. 

b.  An  alien  who  has  permanent  resident  ( immigrant )  status  in  the  United  States  and 
has  received  such  classification  for  convenience  only  and  maintains  a  residence  outside 
the  United  States  which  he  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  is  classified  as  a  foreign 
student  upon  receipt  of  valid  evidence  ( notarized  certificate )  from  the  permanent 
resident  alien  attesting  to  these  facts. 

Ability  to  understand  and  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English  effectively  is  indispensable 
for  any  student  wishing  to  study  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  test  given  by  the 
English  Language  Institute,  Testing  and  Certification  Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
which  is  designed  to  measure  this  ability,  is  required  of  all  foreign  students,  including 
transfers,  who  file  applications  for  admission  to  the  University  except  foreign  students 
who  are  citizens  of  a  country  where  the  native  language  is  English,  or  who  have  degrees 
from  colleges  or  universities  in  countries  where  English  is  the  native  language  and  where 
all  instruction  was  in  English.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  may,  however,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  college  concerned,  waive  the  requirement  of  the  test  if  evidence 
presented  by  the  applicant  clearly  justifies  such  action. 

Instructions  for  arranging  this  examination  at  a  convenient  location  are  sent  to  each 
applicant  for  whom  it  is  required.  The  examination  is  administered  to  University  of 
Illinois  applicants  only  at  the  request  of  the  University.  Students  should  not  write  directly 
to  the  English  Language  Institute.  A  charge  is  made  for  the  test,  and  the  time  required 
to  mail  and  process  it  is  approximately  six  weeks.    The  score  on  the  examination  must 
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be  received  by  the  University  before  action  is  taken  on  the  student's  request  for  admission. 
The  results,  in  addition  to  other  evidence,  including  official  credentials  of  all  previous 
academic  study,  are  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  University. 

If  the  foreign  applicant  is  admissable,  his  performance  on  the  English  Language 
Institute  test  will  either  (1)  excuse  him  from  further  study  of  English,  or  (2)  indicate 
the  need  for  additional  study  of  English.  If  the  results  indicate  that  further  study  of 
English  is  necessary,  he  is  required  to  take  a  Placement  Test  administered  by  the  Division 
of  English  for  Foreign  Students  of  the  University  of  Illinois  prior  to  registration.  The 
results  of  the  Placement  Test  determine  whether  or  not  the  student  is  required  to  register 
for  one  or  more  noncredit  courses  in  English.  If  this  becomes  necessary,  the  student's 
program  of  credit  courses  is  reduced  accordingly,  and  a  longer  time  may  be  necessary 
for  completion  of  his  degree  requirements.  ( See  page  103  for  a  statement  of  the  English 
requirement  for  undergraduate  degrees. ) 

WHERE  TO  APPLY 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  branch  of  the  University  which  the  student 
wishes  to  attend. 

For  Admission  at  Urbana,  to 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
University  of  Illinois 
100a  Administration  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Admission  to  the  Undergraduate   Division  in  Chicago,  to 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 
University  of  Illinois 
Navy  Pier 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 

For  Admission  to  the  Professional  Colleges  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago,  to 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
Medical  Center 
University  of  Illinois 
1853  West  Polk  Street 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
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General   Requirements  for  Admission 

AGE 

An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the  college  con- 
cerned, however,  may  admit  on  petition  a  student  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  meets  all 
other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while  attending  the  University, 
with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected  by  them. 

PHYSICAL   EXAMINATION 

Each  new  student  proposing  to  enroll  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  in  the  University 
High  School,  at  Urbana-Champaign  or  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  for  a  full 
semester  is  required,  before  completion  of  his  registration,  to  present  adequate  evidence 
of  satisfactory  physical  and  mental  health  as  determind  by  the  Director  of  Health  Services 
of  the  University. 

The  Director  prescribes  the  form,  extent,  and  scope  of  the  required  pre-entrance 
examination.  The  examination  may  be  obtained  in  accordance  with  either  of  these  pro- 
cedures, as  the  entering  student  may  prefer: 

1.  The  pre-entrance  examination,  except  for  foreign  students,  may  be  performed  by  a 
properly  qualified  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  student's  choice,  in  Illinois  or  in  other 
states,  territories,  or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  such  examination 
to  be  borne  by  the  student.  The  examination  is  subject  to  final  evaluation  and 
approval  by  the  Director  of  Health  Services  who  may  require  additional  examinations 
if  deemed  necessary.  The  examination  must  be  completed  within  the  six-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  registration  date  for  the  particular  semester  for 
which  the  student  is  enrolling,  and  the  completed  examination  record,  in  the  form 
prescribed,  must  be  forwarded  or  delivered  to  the  Director  of  Health  Services  at  least 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  for  the  particular  semester. 

2.  As  an  alternative  to  ( 1 )  above,  students  may  obtain,  free  of  charge,  their  pre- 
entrance  physical  examination,  preferably  by  appointment,  at  the  University  Health 
Service  until  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  for  the  particular  semester. 
Thereafter,  the  Health  Service  conducts  no  physical  examinations  of  entering  students 
for  that  semester,  except  for  foreign  students.  Students  arriving  on  campus  after  such 
date  (i.e.,  fifteen  days  preceding  registration)  without  a  prior  physical  examination, 
are  directed  to  a  local  practicing  physician  of  the  student's  choice  for  the  pre-entrance 
physical  examination,  which  examination  is  at  the  student's  expense. 

Former  and  continuing  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois  may  also  be  required 
to  present  adequate  evidence  of  satisfactory  physical  and  mental  health  prior  to  re- 
admission  to  or  continuation  in  the  University. 

New  students  enrolling  in  the  summer  session  are  required  to  take  the  tuberculin 
test  administered  by  the  Health  Service  without  charge  as  a  part  of  the  registration 
procedure,  but  are  not  required  to  take  the  physical  examination  until  such  time  as  they 
enroll  for  a  full  semester.  Anyone  who  has  had  a  normal  chest  film  within  the  past  six 
months,  and  presents  evidence  thereof,  is  excused  from  the  tuberculin  test. 

Foreign  students  whose  first  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  in  the  sum- 
mer session  are  required  to  take  the  physical  examination  prior  to  issuance  of  a  permit  to 
enter  the  University.    This  examination  is  given  by  the  Health  Service  without  charge. 

All  high  school  and  elementary  school  students  coming  to  the  campus  for  periods 
exceeding  ten  days  are  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  but  are  not  required  to 
take  the  tuberculin  test. 

In  any  particular  situation  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  Health  Service,  for 
public  health  reasons,  the  physical  examination  and  tuberculin  test  may  be  required. 

Detailed  explanatory  material  and  medical  forms  for  reporting  the  pre-entrance 
examination  are  forwarded  to  each  student  who  receives  a  permit  to  enter. 

In  addition  to  the  required  pre-entrance  physical  examination,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  occupational  therapy  curriculum  must  pass  a  special  physical  examination 
at  the  Health  Service  before  receiving  an  authorization  card  to  register. 
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RESIDENCE   CLASSIFICATION 

The  residence  classification  of  an  applicant  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation given  on  his  application  and  other  credentials.  Fees  are  assessed  in  accordance 
with  this  decision.  If  the  student  believes  he  has  a  legitimate  cause  for  change  of  status, 
he  may,  by  petition,  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  request 
a  change.  Petitions  will  be  considered  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  designated  in 
the  official  University  Calendar  as  that  upon  which  instruction  begins  for  the  academic 
period  for  which  the  fee  is  payable.  However,  if  the  nonresident  fee  was  not  assessed 
on  or  prior  to  that  date,  the  claim  for  refund  may  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the 
nonresident  fee  was  assessed  and  the  student  was  given  notice  of  its  assessment.  Addi- 
tional evidence  to  substantiate  a  request  may  be  required.  If  the  student  expects  to  ask 
for  a  change  of  residence  classification,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  request  that  adjustment 
be  made  prior  to  registration. 

SCHOLASTIC   REQUIREMENT 

NONRESIDENTS  OF  ILLINOIS 

In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  and  curriculum 
of  his  choice,  a  nonresident  of  Illinois  must  rank  at  least  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high 
school  graduating  class  to  be  admitted  to  any  curriculum  in  the  University.  If  a  transfer 
student,  he  must  present  a  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.0  ( "C" ) ,  in  terms  of  the 
grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois.    ( See  page  48  for  details. ) 

RESIDENTS  AND  NONRESIDENTS  OF   ILLINOIS 

Certain  curricula  have  established  higher  minimum  scholastic  requirements  for 
admission  and  continuation.  The  admission  chart  on  pages  36  to  43  and  the  sections  in 
this  catalog  describing  the  various  curricula  provide  information  about  these  requirements. 

TESTING   REQUIREMENTS 

Each  student  applying  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  a  beginning  freshman,  regard- 
less of  rank  in  class  or  length  of  time  out  of  school,  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  University 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  prior  to  issuance  of  a  permit  to  enter  scores  on  prescribed 
tests.    This  is  in  addition  to  other  admission  requirements. 

The  test  battery  administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  ( ACT )  is 
prescribed.  Although  an  applicant  may  submit  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  ( SAT )  scores 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  with  the  understanding  that  the  testing  part 
of  his  admission  will  be  based  upon  these  scores,  he  is  still  required  to  submit  ACT  scores 
as  early  as  possible  following  the  receipt  of  a  permit  to  enter,  and  no  later  than  one 
month  after  registration.  If  an  applicant  takes  the  test  more  than  once,  the  highest  score 
is  used.  Scores  on  either  the  ACT  or  the  SAT  must  be  in  the  form  of  an  official  score 
report  received  directly  from  the  testing  agency. 

Each  freshman  applicant  also  must  complete  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank. 
In  Illinois,  this  is  administered  with  the  ACT  Program.  If  he  does  not  provide  the  results 
of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission  to  the 
University,  he  is  required  to  do  so  following  the  receipt  of  a  permit  to  enter,  and  no 
later  than  one  month  after  registration  in  the  University.  The  information  obtained  from 
the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  is  used  in  conjunction  with  other  tests  for  counseling 
purposes;  it  does  not  affect  the  eligibility  for  admission  of  any  student. 

Students  are  urged  to  complete  these  admission  tests  as  early  as  possible  to  assure 
consideration  of  their  applications  for  admission  with  the  first  group  for  which  they  are 
eligible  under  the  progressive  admissions  plan  described  on  page  26. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  tests,  the  dates,  and  the  location  of  testing 
centers  may  be  obtained  from  high  school  counselors  or  principals,  or  by  writing  to  the 
appropriate  testing  agency:  ACT  Central  Office,  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  for  the 
ACT;  or  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for 
the  SAT. 
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RESIDENTS    OF    ILLINOIS   FROM  THE   LOWER   HALF   OF   THEIR   HIGH   SCHOOL   CLASSES 

A  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  who  is  a  resident  of  Illinois,  whose  rank  in 
scholarship  is  in  the  lower  half  of  his  graduating  class,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for 
admission,  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  any  one  of  the  following 
evidences  of  ability  to  do  satisfactory  work  at  the  University. 

1.  Obtaining  a  passing  score  on  a  test,  or  tests,  as  prescribed  by  the  All-University  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions.  These  test  scores  are  used,  in  addition  to  other  evidence,  in 
determining  admissibility  of  lower-half  students  applying  for  admission  immediately 
following  high  school  graduation.  Either  the  ACT  or  the  SAT  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  as  explained  above,  has  been  approved  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Presenting  evidence  of  having  attempted  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  at 
another  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing,  and  meeting  the  regular  Uni- 
versity requirements  for  admission  as  a  transfer  student.    ( See  page  48. ) 

3.  Applying  for  admission  to  a  session  which  begins  at  least  twelve  months  after  his 
graduation  from  high  school,  provided  that  ( a )  in  this  twelve-month  period  he  has 
not  attempted  as  much  as  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  at  another  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing,  and  (b)  he  meets  all  other  University  requirements 
for  admission  that  are  applicable  to  him. 

The  student's  rank  is  based  on  work  completed  in  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and 
the  first  half  of  twelve  in  the  case  of  four-year  high  schools,  and  on  work  completed  in 
grades  ten,  eleven,  and  the  first  half  of  twelve  in  the  case  of  three-year  high  schools. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  GRADUATION 

1.  From  Accredited  Secondary  Schools 

To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
secondary  school.  If  the  school  is  in  Illinois,  it  must  be  fully  recognized  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  if  located  elsewhere,  its  rating  must  be  equiva- 
lent to  full  recognition.  ( For  a  list  of  sources  from  which  credits  are  accepted  on 
certification,  see  page  24.  Conditions  under  which  nongraduates  may  be  admitted 
are  given  on  pages  28,  34,  and  59. ) 

2.  From  Unaccredited  Secondary  Schools 

Graduates  of  unaccredited  secondary  schools  which  offer  four  years  of  instruction 
are  admitted  by  examination.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  however,  is 
authorized  to  admit  a  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  such  an  unaccredited  secondary 
school,  and  whose  general  .scholarship  rank  is  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his 
graduating  class,  subject  to  his  passing  at  the  University  in  advance  of  admission  the 
following: 

a.  A  test  in  English  composition  and  rhetoric; 

b.  Such  other  examinations  and  tests  in  high  school  subjects  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  University  entrance  requirements  of  the  chosen  curriculum.  ( See 
page  25. )  High  school  level  General  Educational  Development  Tests  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  University-administered  entrance  examinations.     ( See  page  25. ) 

3.  From  Three-Year  Senior  High  Schools 

Graduates  of  schools  organized  as  three-year  senior  high  schools,  including  grades 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  must  have  taken  at  least  twelve  units  in  the  senior  high 
school,  distributed  as  follows: 

a.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  or  four  minors,  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  (See  Groups  1-5  on  pages  33 
and  34. ) 

b.  Either  a  major  or  a  minor  must  be  from  the  field  of  English. 

Seven  units  of  senior  high  school  work  must  be  in  the  five  academic  fields  enumerated 
above.  The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  senior  high  school 
subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  high  school  toward  its  diploma.  Any 
courses  in  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
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studies  completed  in  the  ninth  grade  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  major  and  minor 
requirements,  and  credit  earned  prior  to  the  ninth  grade  is  accepted  under  the 
conditions  described  on  page  24. 

The  transcript  of  credits  certified  by  the  senior  high  school  must  show  any  credit 
accepted  from  the  ninth  grade  if  these  subjects  have  been  continued  in  the  senior 
high  school.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than  one-half  unit  are  not  accepted. 
Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  is  accepted  in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

MINIMUM   CREDITS   REQUIRED 

Applicants  for  admission  to  all  curricula  of  the  University  must  present  at  least 
fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work,  including  the  following: 

1.  Two  majors  and  one  minor  selected  from  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  EXCEPTION:  The 
requirements  of  a  second  major  and  a  minor  are  waived  for  applicants  who  rank  in 
the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  ( See  page  34  for  complete 
statement  concerning  graduates  in  the  upper  half  of  their  classes. ) 

2.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  above  fields,  including  preparation  amounting 
to  a  major  or  minor  sequence,  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5 
below. )  Effective  in  September,  1963,  a  total  of  at  least  twelve  and  one-half  units 
from  these  fields  will  be  required  for  admission  to  all  curricula  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  the  architecture  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
effective  in  June,  1964,  a  minimum  of  twelve  units  in  specific  subjects  from  these  fields 
will  be  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administra- 
tion; and  effective  in  June,  1965,  a  minimum  of  twelve  units  in  specific  subjects  from 
these  fields  will  be  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  applicants  may  be  admitted  with  a  deficiency  in  one  or 
more  specific  subjects.     ( See  pages  36  to  43. ) 

3.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to  enter,  as 
stated  in  the  chart  on  pages  36  to  43. 

4.  The  six  remaining  units  necessary  for  admission  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  high 
school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and 
which  meet  the  standards  for  accrediting.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than 
one-half  unit  are  not  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  is  accepted  in  a  foreign 
language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

The  University  realizes  the  obligation  of  the  high  school  to  meet  fully  the  needs 
and  interests  of  all  pupils.  It  believes  that  high  schools  should  offer  courses  in  such  fields 
as  agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music,  and  it  accepts 
them  as  electives  for  admission. 

DEFINITIONS 

1.  Unit.  A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an  aca- 
demic year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  hours  of 
classroom  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  preparation  outside  the 
class  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  classroom  work. 

2.  Major.  A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  ( See  special  requirements 
for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below. ) 

3.  Minor.  A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  ( See  special  requirements 
for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below. ) 

MAJORS   AND  MINORS 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups : 

1.    English.    In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.    Only  courses  in  history  and 
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appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composition  when  given  as 
a  part  of  a  basic  English  course ) ,  and  grammar  count  toward  the  three  units  required 
for  admission  to  all  curricula. 

Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any  curriculum,  are  recommended  bv 
all  colleges. 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major.  Two  units  in 
one  language  constitute  a  minor.  The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to 
any  curriculum  specifying  this  subject  is  fulfilled  by  two  units  in  any  one  foreign 
language  taken  in  an  accredited  high  school.  Alternatively,  the  language  require- 
ment for  admission  may  be  fulfilled  by  passing  entrance  examinations  in  two  units 
in  any  one  foreign  language  which  is  regularly  taught  in  the  University.  Less  than 
one  unit  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

3.  Mathematics.  Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spherical  geometry, 
and  trigonometry  are  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  this  subject.  General 
mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and  geometry  in  cases  where  the 
content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  as  determined  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

4.  Science.  The  subjects  included  in  this  field  are  astronomy,  biology  (or  botany  and 
zoology),  chemistry,  general  science  (or  physiology  and  physiography),  geology, 
and  physics.  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of 
two  units  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  botany,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  zoology;  the  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one 
unit  from  these  subjects.    Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and  zoology. 

5.  Social  Studies.  The  subjects  included  in  this  field  are  civics,  commercial  or  economic 
geography,  economics,  history,  psychology,  and  sociology.  The  three  units  required  for 
a  major  must  include  at  least  two  units  in  history;  the  two  units  required  for  a 
minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 

Special   Requirements  for  Admission 

All  colleges  of  the  University  have  established  certain  minimum  specific  subject 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula  which  are  considered 
essential  preparation  for  successful  study  in  the  chosen  field.  The  admissions  chart  on 
pages  36  to  43  shows  the  special  subjects  which  have  been  prescribed.  The  require- 
ments are  stated  in  units  of  credit  and  not  in  terms  of  majors  and  minors,  but  these 
prescribed  units  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  major  and  minor  requirements 
listed  above. 

In  planning  his  high  school  work,  the  prospective  student  should  be  guided  also 
bv  the  recommended  subjects  shown  in  the  chart.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  recom- 
mendations indicate  the  desirability  of  presenting  more  than  the  minimum  requirement 
of  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  science,  and 
social  studies.  Students  who  elect  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  these  areas  may  expect  to 
have  a  more  satisfactory  educational  experience  in  the  University. 

EXEMPTIONS  AND  SUBSTITUTIONS 

No  exemptions  are  permitted  or  substitutes  accepted  for  the  high  school  subjects 
prescribed  by  the  University  or  for  the  requirement  of  high  school  graduation,  except 
as  follows: 

1.  High  School  Graduates  of  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  Who  Rank  in  the  Upper 
Half  of  Their  Glasses 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  admit,  without  adhering  to  the 
usual  requirements  as  they  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  except  English,  an  applicant 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  his  graduating  class.  Such 
a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school  courses  that  are  pre- 
requisite to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  wishes  to  enter  in  the  University. 
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One  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  plane  geometry  are  nonwaiver  subject  require- 
ments for  admission  to  all  curricula  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Effective  in  September,  1964,  the  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  curricula  in  art  and  music  in  the  College 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  will  no  longer  be  waived  for  high  school  graduates  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  class. 

2.  Students  Who  Rank  in  the  Top  Quarter  of  Their  Classes 

Students  ranking  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes  will 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  June,  1965, 
and  thereafter,  with  a  deficiency  in  science,  foreign  language,  or  history.  Such  a 
deficiency  must  be  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  additional  credit  in 
the  other  required  subjects  listed  on  page  41. 

3.  Foreign   Language  Requirement 

The  dean  of  the  college  may  waive  the  language  requirement  for  admission  of  students 
whose  high  schools  do  not  offer  foreign  language. 

A  student  deficient  in  foreign  language  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering 
or  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (architecture)  in  September,  1963,  and 
thereafter,  or  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  in  June,  1964, 
and  thereafter,  on  condition  the  deficiency  is  removed  during  the  first  two  years 
without  credit  toward  college  graduation. 

4.  Mathematics   Requirement 

In  all  curricula  where  advanced  algebra  or  trigonometry  is  required,  students  who 
have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all  other 
requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during 
their  first  year  of  residence.  ( See  also  statement  on  page  45  about  the  Mathematics 
Placement  Test. ) 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  ( architecture ) 
require  three  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics  for  admission  to  full  freshman  status. 
One  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  plane  geometry  are  nonwaiver  subject  require- 
ments for  admission  to  all  curricula  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

5.  Transfers  with  Thirty  or  More  Semester  Hours 

The  requirements  of  high  school  graduation,  majors,  minors,  and  specific  high  school 
entrance  subjects  ( except  when  necessary  as  prerequisites  for  required  courses  to  be 
taken  here)  may  be  waived  for  students  transferring  to  the  University  from  a  fully 
accredited  junior  college  or  four-year  college  with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours  of 
credit  earned  with  at  least  a  3.0  ( "C" )  average  in  all  work  attempted.  ( See  also 
provision  for  special  admissions  below. ) 

High  school  entrance  requirements  are  not  waived  for  transfers  to  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  in  June,  1964,  and  thereafter,  or  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  in  September,  1963,  unless  they  have  demonstrated  proficien- 
cy in  the  areas  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

SPECIAL  ADMISSIONS 

A  student  not  otherwise  eligible  for  admission  may  be  admitted,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  and  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter, 
providing  he  submits  evidence  which  clearly  establishes  his  qualifications  to  do  satis- 
factory work  in  the  curriculum  or  course  in  which  he  wishes  to  enroll.  (See  also  state- 
ment on  page  34  concerning  exemptions  and  substitutions,  and  provision  for  attendance 
in  University  courses  by  Illinois  high  school  seniors  on  page  59. ) 
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PRE-COLLEGE   PROGRAMS   FOR   ENTERING   FRESHMEN 

The  University  is  offering  for  the  first  time  to  high  school  seniors  planning  to  enroll 
at  the  Urbana  campus  in  September,  1963,  an  expanded  and  coordinated  series  of  pre- 
college  programs  including  the  addition  of  advance  enrollment  and  advance  foreign 
language  placement  testing  to  existing  programs  in  testing,  counseling,  and  orientation  for 
parents. 

A  special  bulletin  entitled  Pre-College  Programs  for  Entering  Freshmen,  describing 
in  detail  each  of  the  programs  and  including  a  form  for  students  to  use  in  requesting 
participation  in  one  or  more  of  the  programs,  is  sent  to  each  entering  freshman  with  his 
notice  of  eligibility  for  admission.   Arrangements  include  the  following: 

1.  Guidance  and  Placement  Testing.  Available  during  the  spring  and  summer  at  seven 
different  locations  over  the  state  on  a  series  of  Saturdays  beginning  March  9,  1963. 
Each  day's  schedule  will  include  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations,  the  Mathematics 
Placement  Test,  and  the  written  portion  of  the  Foreign  Language  Placement  Test  for 
those  students  presenting  high  school  credit  in  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Spanish 
for  admission  who  plan  to  continue  the  same  language  in  the  University.  Those  who 
expect  to  continue  French  or  Spanish  must  also  complete  an  oral  portion  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Placement  Test  after  arriving  on  campus.  All  these  tests  supplement,  but 
do  not  replace,  the  admission  test  required  of  all  beginning  freshmen  which  is  described 
on  page  31. 

2.  Individual  Pre-College  Counseling.  Available  on  the  Urbana  campus  by  appointment 
between  April  1  and  August  30,  1963,  for  students  who  complete  the  advance  testing 
program. 

3.  Advance  Enrollment.  To  be  held  on  the  Urbana  campus  during  the  summer  between 
June  18  and  August  9,  1963.  This  plan  makes  possible,  in  consultation  with  an 
academic  adviser,  the  selection  of  courses  and  arrangement  of  a  class  schedule  for 
September.  Only  those  freshmen  who  have  completed  their  required  testing  and 
have  received  a  permit  to  enter  the  University  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Advance 
Enrollment  program. 

4.  Parents  Program.  To  be  held  on  the  Urbana  campus  during  the  summer  Advance 
Enrollment  period.  It  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Dads  Association,  the  Mothers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  University.  It  provides  special  opportunities  for  parents  to  learn  more 
about  the  University  and  the  Urbana-Champaign  community  during  their  day  on  the 
campus. 

New  freshmen  who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  early  testing, 
counseling,  and  advance  enrollment  in  their  first  semester  courses  need  not  come  to  the 
campus  as  early  in  the  fall  as  those  students  who  must  take  part  in  all  the  New  Student 
Week  activities. 

Details  concerning  the  Freshman  Guidance  and  the  Mathematics  and  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Placement  testing  requirements  are  given  below. 

FRESHMAN   GUIDANCE   EXAMINATIONS 

Freshman  Guidance  Examinations  are  required  of  all  new  students  entering  the 
University  directly  from  high  school,  including  those  degree  candidates  with  less  than 
thirty  semester  hours  of  college  credit  earned  through  Advanced  Placement  and  similar 
programs  for  superior  high  school  students,  and  those  entering  with  less  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  academic  credit  earned  in  another  college  or  university.  These  exami- 
nations are  conducted  by  the  Student  Counseling  Service  and  are  intended  to  assist 
students  to  make  wise  educational  and  vocational  decisions,  both  in  and  beyond  college. 
The  results  are  also  made  available  to  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

These  tests  are  offered  at  various  times  and  places  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  during  the  New  Student  Week  activities  preceding  registration  each  semester.  Infor- 
mation concerning  dates  and  locations  of  testing  centers  may  be  obtained  from  the  high 
school  principal  or  counselor,  or  by  writing  to  the  Student  Counseling  Service,  215  Student 
Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois.  Students  arc  strongly  urged  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  complete  these  tests  during  the  spring  or  summer  so  that  they  may 
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receive  early  counseling.    A  ticket  of  admission  to  the  testing  center  of  the  student's 
choice  must  be  obtained  in  advance  from  the  University  Student  Counseling  Service. 

MATHEMATICS   PLACEMENT  TEST 

The  Mathematics  Placement  Test  does  not  grant  credit,  but  it  is  intended  to  make 
sure  that  new  students  begin  their  college  mathematics  work  with  the  courses  they  are 
best  prepared  to  carry.  It  is  primarily  for  students  who  plan  to  enroll  in  programs  of 
study  which  include  college  algebra  or  more  advanced  courses  in  mathematics.  The  test 
is  given  at  various  scheduled  times  and  locations. 

The  University  is  offering  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  in  advance  of  New 
Student  Week  for  September,  1963,  applicants  on  the  same  Saturday  mornings  and  in 
the  same  locations  as  the  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations.  All  new  undergraduate 
students  who  plan  to  enroll  in  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  or  analytic  geometry  in 
September  whose  permits  do  not  show  college  credit  in  algebra  or  more  advanced  mathe- 
matics are  urged  to  take  the  test  on  one  of  the  dates  listed  in  the  advance  schedule. 
High  school  principals  and  counselors  and  the  Student  Counseling  Service  can  provide 
information  about  the  schedule.  Students  should  write  to  the  Student  Counseling  Service, 
215  Student  Services  Building,  for  a  ticket  of  admission  for  the  date  and  test  center  of 
their  preference. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  test  in  one  of  the  sessions  during  the  preceding  spring  or 
summer  should  not  repeat  it  during  New  Student  Week,  but  all  others  who  expect  to 
register  in  a  mathematics  course  as  indicated  above  should  take  it  at  the  hour  and  loca- 
tion indicated  in  the  official  New  Student  Week  Program  which  is  sent  with  the  Permit 
to  Enter. 

Students  who  have  college  credit  in  algebra  and  trigonometry,  or  more  advanced 
mathematics,  may  register  in  analytic  geometry  or  higher  mathematics  in  accordance 
with  the  college  credit  they  have  received  without  taking  the  Mathematics  Placement 
Test. 

CURRICULA  REQUIRING  COLLEGE  MATHEMATICS 

The  curricula  listed  below  require  college  mathematics.  Those  which  are  starred  (  °  ) 
require  analytic  geometry  or  more  advanced  courses  in  mathematics.  Students  entering 
the  starred  curricula  who  do  not  have  college  credit  in  both  algebra  and  trigonometrv 
should  take  the  test. 

College   of   Agriculture 

All  curricula,  including  Home  Economics 

College  of   Commerce   and   Business  Administration 

All  curricula 

College   of   Education 

All  curricula 

College   of   Engineering 

"All  curricula,  including  the  combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  program 

College  of   Fine   and   Applied   Arts 

"Architecture  (  engineering  and  general  options) 
"City  Planning 
"Landscape  Architecture 

College   of   Liberal   Arts   and   Sciences 

"Chemical  Engineering 
"Chemistrv  Curriculum 
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Home  Economics 

0  Physics  Curriculum 
Premedicine 
Preveterinary  Medicine 

"Sciences  and  Letters  Curriculum  and  teacher  education  curricula  for  those  who  plan 
to  major  in  the  biological  or  physical  sciences,  including  mathematics 

College  of  Physical   Education 

All  curricula 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGE   PLACEMENT  TESTS 

All  students  who  present  high  school  French,  German,  Latin,  or  Spanish  for  admis- 
sion and  intend  to  continue  the  same  language  in  the  University  are  required  to  take  the 
placement  test  in  the  appropriate  language  to  enable  the  department  concerned  to  evalu- 
ate the  student's  qualification  for  advanced  work  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  assignment 
to  the  proper  course.  These  tests  are  given  during  New  Student  Week.  The  written 
portion  of  these  tests  is  also  given  during  the  advance  testing  period  scheduled  during 
the  summer.  The  oral  portion,  required  only  in  French  and  Spanish,  is  given  after  the 
student  arrives  on  campus. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  who,  on  the  basis  of  depart- 
mental recommendation  and  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college,  are  placed  in  college 
courses  which  duplicate  their  high  school  entrance  credit  in  foreign  language,  receive 
full  credit  for  the  college  course  completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois  with  satisfactory 
grade.  However,  students  who  duplicate  college  credit  in  a  language  course  passed  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  or  elsewhere  receive  credit  only  once. 

ADMISSION   TO  THE  COMBINED  ENGINEERING-LIBERAL  ARTS   AND  SCIENCES 
FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Students  entering  this  program  must  meet  admission  requirements  for  both  colleges. 
Freshmen  entering  directly  from  high  school  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Any  student  entering  this  program  with  his  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  language 
requirement  for  graduation  partially  or  completely  fulfilled  is  required  to  substitute  an 
equivalent  number  of  hours  in  social  sciences  or  humanities. 

In  general,  students  having  over  seventy-five  semester  hours  of  transfer  work  are 
ineligible  for  the  combined  program.  Closing  dates  for  applications  from  transfer  students 
desiring  to  enroll  in  the  combined  program  are  August  1  for  the  first  semester,  December 

1  for  the  second  semester,  and  May  1  for  the  summer  session. 

ADMISSION   TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY   CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  in  occupational  therapy,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Occupational  Therapy  from  the  College  of  Medicine,  is  offered  to  men  and 
women  who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  listed  below.  The  program  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  six  semesters  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana  and 
sixteen  consecutive  months  in  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Chicago.  A  portion  of  it  may 
be  taken  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  or  in  some  other  accredited  institution. 
The  work  on  the  Urbana  and  Chicago  Undergraduate  campuses  is  mainly  preprofessional 
in  character. 

PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  this  curriculum  must  meet  all  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  and  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences; 

2.  He  must  rank  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class,  or  satis- 
factorily pass  examinations  given  by  the  Student  Counseling  Service; 
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3.  He  must  be  under  thirty  years  of  age; 

4.  He  must  pass  satisfactorily  a  special  physical  examination  given  by  the  University 
Health  Service  ( in  addition  to  the  pre-entrance  physical  examination  described  on 
page  30); 

5.  He  must  have  an  interview  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy. 

All  the  above  requirements  must  be  certified  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
before  a  permit  to  enter  is  issued.  The  applicant  should  arrange  for  the  examinations 
and  interview  well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  he  plans  to 
enter. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Before  being  eligible  for  admission  to  the  professional  phase  of  the  occupational 
therapy  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  transfer  students,  in  all  but  exceptional 
cases,  must  complete  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  in  residence  at  Urbana.  After 
admission  by  transfer,  such  students  are  governed  by  the  same  regulations  applicable  to 
other  students  in  the  curriculum. 

PROFESSIONAL   PROGRAM 

Requirements  for  admission  to  this  part  of  the  curriculum  are  given  on  page  52  of 
this  catalog  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  professional  colleges  at  the  Medical  Center 
in  Chicago. 

ADMISSION  TO  EARLY  ADMISSION   PROGRAM   IN  MUSIC 

Students  may  be  admitted  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  for  the  summer 
session  only  upon  completion  of  the  junior  year  of  high  school  and  recommendation  of 
the  School  of  Music.  Applicants  must  satisfy  the  usual  age  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  University  as  stated  on  page  30.  Prior  to  approval  of  admission,  an  applicant  must 
complete  the  following  tests  to  be  administered  by  the  School  of  Music: 

1.  A  performance  examination,  equivalent  to  or  better  than  that  required  of  entering 
music  freshmen  in  the  professional  curriculum; 

2.  A  comprehensive  test  designed  to  show  the  student's  ability  in  rhythm  and  pitch 
discrimination  and  his  general  musical  achievement;  and 

3.  Provide  recommendations  from  his  applied  music  teachers  and  his  high  school  ad- 
ministrator, summarizing  appraisals  of  the  applicant's  musical  achievements,  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  emotional  stability,  and  prognoses  for  professional  success. 

Following  completion  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school,  the  student  may  be  accepted 
as  a  regular  student  in  the  School  of  Music.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  100  Smith  Music  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
( See  also  page  60  in  this  catalog. ) 

ADMISSION   OF  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

A  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  an 
unclassified  student  (not  a  candidate  for  a  degree)  in  an  undergraduate  college,  provided 
he  secures  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  He  may  be  required  to 
obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor  whose  work  he  wishes  to  take.  He  must 
give  evidence  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably, 
as  an  unclassified  student,  his  chosen  subjects,  and  he  must  meet  the  special  require- 
ments for  the  particular  college  in  which  he  wishes  to  enroll,  as  stated  below. 

No  one  may  enroll  as  an  unclassified  student  in  any  college  of  the  University  for 
more  than  two  years  except  by  special  permission,  application  for  which  must  be  made 
through  the  dean  of  the  college. 

A  person  registered  as  an  unclassified  student  in  one  college  and  desiring  to  take 
a  course  in  another  college  of  the  University  must  obtain  also  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  the  latter  college. 
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For  certain  of  its  colleges  the  University  has  adopted  special  requirements  for  the 
admission  of  unclassified  students.   These  are  as  follows: 

College   of  Commerce   and    Business   Administration 

A  written  application  must  be  presented,  accompanied  by  official  certificates  showing 
the  character  and  extent  of  preparatory  work  accomplished  and  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  school  last  attended.  Statements  from  employers  or  official  superiors  may  also  be 
presented  as  collateral  evidence  of  the  candidate's  qualifications. 

College  of  Engineering 

The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics 
(algebra,  two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  trigonometry,  one-half  unit),  and  English 
(  English  composition  and  literature,  three  units). 

College  of  Law 

No  credit  earned  by  an  unclassified  student  in  the  College  of  Law  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree  in  law. 

College    of    Liberal    Arts    and    Sciences 

A  written  application  must  be  presented.  The  applicant  may  be  required  to  present 
official  certificates  including  his  preparatory  work  and  showing  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  school  last  attended. 

ADMISSION   OF   IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

A  person  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  who  wishes  to  continue  study  by  registering 
in  an  undergraduate  college  may  be  admitted  as  an  irregular  student.  To  be  admitted 
to  this  classification,  a  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  he 
wishes  to  enter. 

ADMISSION   TO   CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Correspondence  courses  are  open  to  any  applicant  who  can  meet  the  University 
entrance  requirements  and  also  to  persons  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  whose  appli- 
cations are  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Correspondence  Study  Section  of  the  Division 
of  University  Extension.  An  application  from  a  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  an 
institution  of  college  grade  will  be  considered  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  institution  from  which  the  student  was  dropped.  ( See  page  63  for 
information  concerning  acceptance  of  correspondence  credit  toward  graduation  and  pages 
35  and  59  for  information  concerning  special  admissions. ) 

ADMISSION   OF   LISTENERS  OR  VISITORS 

Those  wishing  to  attend  a  class  as  listeners  or  visitors  must  first  obtain,  on  an  official 
Visitor's  Permit,  the  written  permission  of  the  instructor  of  the  class  and  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  Persons  registering  in  the  University  for  the  first  time 
obtain  the  required  approval  from  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 
Former  students  not  currently  registered  must  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
in  which  they  were  last  registered.  Former  students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes 
as  visitors  while  on  "dropped"  status. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  in  laboratory,  military,  physical  education,  or  studio 
classes.  A  person  who  visits  a  course  as  a  listener  is  not  allowed  a  proficiency  or  special 
examination  for  credit  therein  at  any  time. 

ADMISSION   BY   TRANSFER 

Qualified  students  may  transfer  to  the  University  from  another  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  enter  all  curricula  open  to  freshmen.  ( See  also  Special  Admissions  provision 
on  page  35. ) 

Credits  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  from  another  accredited  university 
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or  college.    If  the  applicant  is  not  from  a  fully  accredited  school,  advanced  standing  in 
the  undergraduate  colleges  is  granted  only  by  examination. 

Credits  from  schools  with  provisional  accreditation  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
validation  by  satisfactory  work  in  residence.  Validation  through  satisfactory  work  in 
residence  may  be  accomplished  by  either  of  the  following: 

1.  Earning  in  the  University  of  Illinois  or  other  fully  accredited  collegiate  institution  at 
least  a  3.0  ( "C" )  average,  or  higher  if  prescribed  by  the  curriculum  he  wishes  to 
enter,  in  the  first  fifteen  semester  hours  ( one  semester  or  the  equivalent )  completed 
thereafter;  or 

2.  Earning  in  the  University  of  Illinois  or  other  fully  accredited  collegiate  institution  at 
least  a  3.0  ( "C" )  average,  or  higher  if  prescribed  by  the  curriculum  he  wishes  to 
enter,  in  the  first  thirty  semester  hours  (two  semesters  or  the  equivalent)  completed 
thereafter. 

If  more  than  the  minimum  hours  specified  in  ( 1 )  or  ( 2 )  above  are  taken,  grades  in 
all  courses  taken  in  the  period  are  included  in  computing  the  average. 

All  credits  are  subject  to  review  by  the  dean  of  the  student's  college  with  reference 
to  their  acceptance  toward  satisfaction  of  graduation  requirements.  A  student  who  has 
passed  a  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  may  not  be  given  credit  for  the  same 
course  taken  elsewhere.  In  general,  it  is  unwise  for  a  student  to  enter  a  specialized 
curriculum  at  the  University  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Students  intend- 
ing to  transfer  to  the  University  should  submit  their  credentials  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
and  Records  as  early  as  possible.  Applications  are  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
progressive  admission  policy  described  on  page  26. 

An  applicant  for  admission  by  transfer  who  is  not  in  good  standing  at  the  previous 
institution  may  be  required  to  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to 
enter  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  academic  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum 
of  his  choice,  a  person  on  probation  at  or  dropped  from  another  institution  for  disci- 
plinary reasons  may  enter  the  University  only  on  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate 
Committee  on  Discipline. 

Students  entering  the  University  directly  from  high  school  as  degree  candidates  with 
less  than  thirty  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  earned  by  Advanced  Placement,  or  a 
similar  program  for  superior  students,  and  those  transferring  with  less  than  twelve  semes- 
ter hours  attempted  at  previous  collegiate  institutions  are  considered  freshmen  for 
purposes  of  admission  and  registration,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  transfer  regulations. 
Any  student  who  has  attempted  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  at  one  or  more  colleges 
or  universities,  even  though  part  has  been  failed,  is  subject  to  the  transfer  rules.  Specific 
admission  requirements  by  curricula  are  given  in  the  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on 
page  36.    ( See  also  the  statement  concerning  special  admissions  on  page  35. ) 

General  University  requirements  for  admission  by  transfer,  in  terms  of  the  grading 
system  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  are  as  follows : 

1.  With  more  than  forty  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  attempted,  a  minimum  of 

a.  3.0  ("C")  total  average,  including  all  courses  passed  or  failed; 

b.  3.0  ("C")  average  for  the  applicant's  last  semester,  or  approval  of  the  applicant's 
petition  by  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned,  for  his  admission  on  a  probationary 
status.  ( A  minimum  of  the  last  twelve  semester  hours  taken  by  a  transfer  student 
is  used  in  determining  the  last  semester  average;  furthermore,  if  the  last  twelve 
semester  hours  bridge  two  or  more  semesters,  quarters,  or  summer  sessions  of 
study,  the  entire  semester,  quarter,  or  summer  session  of  study  in  which  the 
twelfth  hour  falls  is  included  in  the  average. ) 

2.  With   forty   semester   hours   or  less   of  academic   credit   attempted,   a   minimum   of 

a.  3.0  ( "C" )  average,  except  that  a  resident  of  Illinois  whose  scholastic  average  is 
below  3.0  but  above  2.5  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  con- 
cerned, be  admitted  on  probationary  status. 

b.  A  nonresident  of  Illinois  whose  scholastic  average  is  less  than  3.0  will  not  be 
admitted. 
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Several  colleges  have  established  higher  requirements  for  admission  and  continua- 
tion in  certain  curricula.  An  applicant  should  refer  to  the  section  in  this  catalog  present- 
ing specific  admission  requirements  of  the  curriculum  he  desires  to  enter.  Grades  in  all 
courses  transferred,  whether  acceptable  or  not  toward  graduation  in  the  student's  cur- 
riculum, are  included  in  computing  the  transfer  student's  average  for  admission. 

If  transferring  to  the  agricultural  science  curriculum,  the  predentistry  curriculum, 
the  premedicine  curriculum,  the  preveterinary  medicine  curriculum,  the  curriculum 
preparatory  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  or  the  curricula  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  mentally  handicapped,  the  student  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  col- 
lege work  of  at  least  3.5  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
( For  information  about  scholastic  requirements  for  transfers  to  other  teacher  education 
curricula  see  page  193. ) 

If  transferring  to  the  curriculum  in  engineering  physics  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  student  must  have  a  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects,  exclusive 
of  the  required  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical  education,  and  a  combined 
average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics,  to  register  in  advanced 
physics  courses.  The  same  average  requirements  prevail  for  registration  in  advanced 
physics  and  mathematics  courses  in  the  physics  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  registration  of  students  in  chemistry  courses,  other  than  those  ordinarily  open 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  is  limited  with  few  exceptions  ( students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  the  College  of  Agriculture)  to  those  having  a  3.5  general  average, 
exclusive  of  the  required  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical  education,  or 
an  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  chemistry  courses.  Any  junior  or  senior  who  can  not  meet 
either  of  these  requirements  must  petition  for  admittance  as  a  major  or  minor  in  chem- 
istry. Those  who  desire  to  register  in  the  curricula  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering 
must  fulfill  the  former  requirement  to  be  accepted  by  the  department  as  juniors  or 
seniors.  Transfer  students  to  be  admitted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the 
institutions  from  which  they  transfer  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  CREDIT   FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Many  students  enter  the  University  after  completing  one,  two,  or  even  three  years 
at  other  universities  and  colleges  in  Illinois.  In  recognition  of  this  situation,  the  Uni- 
versity is  cooperating  with  the  higher  institutions  in  the  state  to  attain  a  desirable 
degree  of  coordination  of  programs. 

In  general,  the  University  of  Illinois  accepts  on  an  hour-for-hour  basis  credit  as 
shown  on  official  transcripts  of  record  received  from  other  fully  accredited  collegiate 
institutions  which  have  been  approved  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting  associations. 
Students  from  degree-granting  institutions  not  in  one  of  these  categories,  but  which  have 
been  accredited  or  approved  by  one  of  the  agencies  recognized  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Accrediting,  also  may  be  allowed  credit  for  work  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Credit  from  unaccredited  institutions  is  accepted  only  on  the  basis  of  validation 
by  examination;  credit  from  institutions  with  provisional  accreditation  is  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  completion  of  additional  work  taken  in  residence  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  or  other  fully  accredited  collegiate  institution.     (See  page  49.) 

In  all  cases,  the  transferred  credit  accepted  by  the  University  is  subject  to  review 
by  the  student's  college  and  major  department  with  reference  to  its  applicability  toward 
a  particular  degree,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of 
his  chosen  curriculum. 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  on  application,  will  furnish  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  acceptable  sources  of  transferred  credit. 

TRANSFER   FROM  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Credit  transferred  from  a  junior  college  is  limited  to  the  total  a  student  may  earn 
in  his  first  two  years  in  the  University  without  carrying  an  excess  schedule  (sixty-six 
semester  hours   maximum,   plus   approved    credit    in   military    and   physical   education). 
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Credit  for  work  completed  in  a  junior  college  by  a  student  after  he  has  accumulated 
this  total  in  either  a  junior  or  senior  college,  or  both,  is  allowed  only  in  exceptional  cases 
by  special  action  of  the  All-University  Committee  on  Admissions. 

The  scholastic  average  of  a  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  University  by 
transfer  from  a  junior  college  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  all  work  completed.  The 
status  of  such  a  student  and  the  specific  credits  acceptable  toward  his  degree  are  deter- 
mined by  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  seventy-five  tuition-waiver  scholarships  for 
graduates  of  junior  colleges  in  Illinois  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  superior  scholarship 
and  financial  need. 

TRANSFER  TO   AND  FROM  THE  CHICAGO   UNDERGRADUATE   DIVISION 

The  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  offers  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  certain 
fields  as  stated  on  page  18.  However,  the  full  three-year  premedical  and  prelaw  pro- 
grams and  five  semesters  of  the  architecture  programs  are  available.  This  Division  is 
not  at  present  a  degree-granting  branch  of  the  University;  it  will  become  so  when  the 
new  University  of  Illinois  campus  at  Congress  Circle,  Chicago,  is  completed. 

The  following  regulations  govern  transfer  between  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  campus  and  Urbana: 

1.  Physical  education  courses  which  satisfy  the  graduation  requirements  at  Urbana  are 
also  required  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  and  courses  completed  prior 
to  transferring  to  Urbana  are  accepted  toward  meeting  the  four-semester  require- 
ment for  all  baccalaureate  degrees. 

2.  Military  science  and  tactics  is  offered  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  All  male  students  under  twenty-two  years  of  age  transferring  to 
Urbana  before  completing  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  are  required  to  earn  four 
semesters  of  credit  in  this  subject,  unless  specifically  exempted.  They  are  advised  to 
elect  military  science  while  registered  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division. 

3.  Students  in  architecture  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  are  not  permitted  to 
transfer  to  Urbana  until  they  have  reached  the  point  in  the  curriculum  when  they 
can  not  obtain  a  full  program  of  studies  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division. 
Usually  this  is  after  completion  of  the  first  five  semesters.  Students  registered  at 
Urbana  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  except  for  a 
summer  session  only,  must  complete  the  full  five  semesters  prior  to  readmission  at 
Urbana. 

4.  Students  transferring  to  Urbana  while  on  probation  or  with  a  scholastic  average 
below  3.0  are  permitted  to  change  to  a  different  college  only  by  regular  Intercol- 
legiate Transfer  Permit  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college  they  wish  to  enter. 
Certain  colleges  and  curricula  have  established  higher  than  a  3.0  scholastic  average 
requirement  for  admission. 

5.  Students  who  transfer  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degrees  at  Urbana  must  spend  either  the  junior  or  senior  year  on  the 
Urbana  campus,  earning  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  uninterrupted 
by  any  work  elsewhere. 

6.  Students  who  transfer  to  Urbana  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  who 
have  attempted  less  than  twelve  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  any  credit  granted 
for  military  service,  are  considered  freshmen  for  registration  purposes  and  participate 
in  the  program  planned  for  new  freshmen  during  New  Student  Week. 

7.  Attendance  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  during  a  summer  session  only 
by  Urbana  students  is  not  considered  as  interrupting  residence  for  graduation. 

8.  A  student  from  the  Urbana  campus  desiring  to  attend  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  after  accumulating  seventy-five  or  more  semester  hours  must  complete  one 
of  the  following  procedures: 

a.  Present  a  statement  from  the  dean  of  his  college  at  Urbana  indicating  that  the 
course,  or  courses,  for  which  he  intends  to  register  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  will  count  toward  his  degree. 

b.  Register  with  the  appropriate  Associate  Dean  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  who  will  approve  the  student's  program.    Records  of  students  who  have 
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earned  sixty  or  more  hours  will  be  reviewed   prior  to  registration,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  may  profitably  continue  at  that  Division. 


ADMISSION   TO  THE  SUMMER   SESSION 

In  addition  to  a  two-semester  academic  year,  the  University  conducts  an  eight-week 
summer  session  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  school  teachers  and  administrators,  librarians, 
athletic  coaches,  and  others  whose  employment  prevents  attendance  during  the  regular 
school  year,  as  well  as  graduate  students  pursuing  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees  or 
specialized  study,  undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  elsewhere  who 
wish  to  accelerate  their  programs,  and  other  persons  for  whom  summer  study  will  con- 
tribute to  vocational  or  personal  goals.  All  colleges  on  the  Urbana  campus  participate 
in  the  summer  program. 

DEGREE   CANDIDATES 

New  freshmen  and  transfer  students  applying  for  admission  in  the  summer  session 
as  candidates  for  degrees  must  satisfy  the  same  admission  requirements  of  the  chosen 
curriculum  which  are  prescribed  for  students  entering  for  the  first  time  in  a  fall  or  spring 
semester.  They  are  not,  however,  required  to  make  an  advance  deposit  on  tuition  and 
fees.  Full  credentials  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  well 
in  advance  of  registration  day. 

NON-DEGREE  CANDIDATES 

Undergraduate  applicants  for  admission  or  readmission  to  the  University  in  the 
Summer  Session,  not  as  candidates  for  degrees,  are  not  assigned  to  any  college  or 
curriculum.   Their  applications  may  be  approved  under  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Former  students  who  were  eligible  for  readmission  when  they  left  the  University  may 
register  in  the  summer  upon  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

2.  Transfer  students  who  present  a  statement  of  eligibility  to  return  to  the  collegiate 
institution  last  attended. 

3.  Persons  employed  as  teachers  who  submit  statements  from  the  school  authorities 
attesting  to  their  employment. 

4.  Others,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age,  who  give  evidence  that  they  possess  the 
requisite  background  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably  summer  courses  for  which  they 
are  qualified.   They  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Summer  Session  as  non-degree  candidates  who  later  wish 
to  enter  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  as  degree  candidates  must  seek  admission 
at  that  time  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  a  college  of  the  University  of  Illinois  may 
request  readmission  for  summer  study  under  one  of  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Submit  a  petition  to  the  previous  college,  if  he  wishes  to  re-enter  there. 

2.  Submit  a  petition  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session  for  admission  as  a  non-degree 
candidate.  ( In  such  cases,  the  original  college  is  under  no  obligation  to  readmit  the 
student  at  a  later  date  as  a  degree  candidate,  or  to  count  toward  the  degree  any 
credits  he  earned  while  registered  as  a  non-degree  candidate. ) 


ADMISSION  TO  THE   PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 
AT  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER  IN  CHICAGO 

The  following  material  offers  undergraduate  students  a  brief  view  of  requirements 
for  entering  the  University's  professional  colleges  in  Chicago.  Details  concerning  the 
preprofessional  curricula  are  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  section 
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of  this  catalog.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  office  of  the  dean 
of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  interested  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical 
Center,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 

Because  space  limits  the  number  of  enrollments  at  the  professional  colleges,  appli- 
cations and  complete  college  credentials  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  within  stated 
time  limits  to  the  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  1853  West  Polk  Street, 
Chicago  12,  Illinois.  These  time  limits  are  indicated  below.  The  professional  colleges 
operate  on  the  quarter  system  with  new  classes  enrolling  in  late  September. 

Applicants  are  selected  by  committees  on  admissions  on  the  basis  of  individual 
qualifications.  Preference  is  given  to  Illinois  residents.  Consideration  is  given  to  scholastic 
records,  schools  and  colleges  attended,  letters  of  recommendation  ( especially  from  teach- 
ers in  the  laboratory  sciences),  health  records,  aptitude  tests,  and  such  special  examina- 
tions and  other  qualifications  as  may  be  determined  by  the  committees. 

Applicants  must  present  evidence  that  course  and  grade  average  requirements  will 
be  met  in  full.  No  applicants  are  considered  who  are  on  scholastic  probation  or  who, 
because  of  poor  scholarship,  were  dropped  from  the  last  institution  they  attended.  Invi- 
tations to  register  are  sent  to  approved  applicants. 

College  of  Dentistry 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  received  between  July  1  (fourteen  months  pre- 
ceding enrollment)  and  April  1  (prior  to  enrollment).    Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.0  ("C")  in  terms  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grad- 
ing system. 

2.  Two  years  of  work  in  an  approved  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  comprising 
not  less  than  sixty  semester  hours,  including  these  prescribed  subjects: 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry  (including  four  hours  of  organic  and  three  hours  of  quantitative  analysis)    12 

Physics     6 

Biology    (including    general    zoology)    6 

English    (composition   and    rhetoric)    6 

Electives    (excluding    hygiene,    military,    and    physical    education,    and    including    a    sequence 

in  social  sciences  and  a  sequence  in  humanities 30 

Total      60 

All  applicants  meeting  other  requirements  for  admission  take  the  Dental  Aptitude 
Test  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  a  student  whose  grades  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 
are  satisfactory,  and  who  is  qualified  on  the  basis  of  his  predental  work,  may  apply  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry.  At  least  six  semester  hours  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  or  Spanish,  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives  ( excluding  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology )  must  be  included  in  the  predental  work. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  the  four- 
year  curriculum  in  dentistry. 

College  of  Medicine 

CURRICULUM   IN  MEDICINE 

Applications  must  be  received  between  July  1  (fourteen  months  preceding  enroll- 
ment) and  January  1  (prior  to  enrollment).    Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  terms  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  grading  system. 

2.  Three  years  of  work  in  an  approved  college  or  university,  comprising  at  least  ninety- 
four  semester  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  hygiene,  military,  and  physical  education, 
distributed  as  follows: 
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SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry    (including,    in    addition    to    introductory    courses,    four    hours    of    organic    chemistry 

and   three   hours  of  quantitative   analysis)    14 

Physics    (including    the    study    of    nuclear    physics    and    laboratory    work    in     mechanics,     heat, 

sound,  light,  and   electricity)    8 

Biology    (including    laboratory   courses    in    general    zoology   and    in    embryology,    and    a    course 

in  either  comparative   anatomy   or   vertebrate   zoology)    10 

English    (composition    and    rhetoric)    6 

Foreign    Language     6 

This  requirement  is  waived  if  the  student  has  completed  four  years  of  one  language 
in  high  school  or  completes  the  last  course  of  a  two-year  college  language  sequence. 
Nonscience  courses  must  replace  the  language   in  such   a    case. 

Social  Science  and   Humanities  (at  least  three  hours  from  each   area)    16 

The  following  are  considered  social  sciences:  anthropology,  economics,  geography, 
history,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology;  humanities  include  literature  (American, 
English,  foreign),   advanced   composition,   philosophy,  and   the   fine   arts. 

Advanced   Courses    (not   included    in   foregoing,    in    one    subject    matter   area    from    courses    de- 
signed  primarily  for  junior  and   senior  students)    6 

Electives   (including   at  least  four   hours    nonscience)    28 

Total      94 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  recom- 
mended and  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  the  four-year 
curriculum  in  medicine. 

CURRICULUM   IN   MEDICAL  ART 

Applications  must  be  received  between  October  1  and  April  1  ( preceding  September 
enrollment).  Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  terms  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  grading  system. 

2.  Three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  completing  a  minimum 
of  ninety-five  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  military  training,  and  including  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  on 
page  253  of  this  catalog. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Art  is  conferred  by  the  College  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  at  Urbana  after  completion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
program  in  the  Department  of  Medical  Art  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  In  the 
case  of  transfer  students,  either  the  first  ninety  or  the  last  thirty  semester  hours  prior  to 
study  at  the  Medical  Center  must  be  completed  in  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus, 
uninterrupted  by  work  in  any  other  institution,  to  satisfy  the  residence  requirement  for 
graduation. 

CURRICULUM   IN   OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  professional  portion  of  this  curriculum  should  be 
submitted  after  January  1   (preceding  September  enrollment). 

This  curriculum,  open  to  both  men  and  women,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Occupational  Therapy,  conferred  by  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  first  six  semesters  of  this  prescribed  collegiate  curriculum  which  precede  regis- 
tration in  that  portion  of  the  course  offered  at  the  College  of  Medicine  may  be  taken 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana,  A  portion  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  or  in  other  accredited  institutions. 

A  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit  with  a  cumulative  scho- 
lastic average  of  at  least  3.5  is  required  before  transfer  to  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago 
where  the  final  phase  of  instruction  in  this  curriculum  is  offered  during  a  period 
of  sixteen  consecutive  months.    For  specific  course  requirements  in  this  program,  refer  to 
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the  preprofessional  curriculum  announcement  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
section  on  page  297  of  this  catalog. 

College  of  Nursing 

Applications  for  admission  are  accepted  after  January  1  ( preceding  September  en- 
rollment ) . 

The  professional  part  of  the  collegiate  nursing  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  consists  of  three  academic  years  and  two  eight-week 
summer  sessions  in  the  College  of  Nursing.  Single  and  married  men  and  women  are 
eligible  for  consideration.  The  number  of  students  who  enter  annually  is  limited  by 
facilities. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  phase  are: 

1.  Two  semesters  of  preprofessional  work  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  including: 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry  (including  three   hours  general  and   three   hours  organic)    6 

General   Biology  or   Zoology    4 

English    (composition    and    rhetoric)    6 

Humanities      6 

Social     Science     6 

Electives  (excluding  hygiene,  military,  and   physical  education)    3 

Total      31 

Additional  liberal  arts  courses  are  usually  required  during  the  summer  between  the 
junior  and  the  senior  years  of  the  professional  program.  In  some  instances,  students 
who  have  presented  more  than  the  minimum  of  preprofessional  work  are  exempt 
from  this  additional  summer  session. 

2.  A  scholastic  average  of  3.0  with  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  in  such  prerequisite  courses 
as  chemistry  and  biology  or  zoology. 

3.  An  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  College  of  Nursing  faculty  prior  to  approval 
of  admission. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

The  curriculum  in  pharmacy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phar- 
macy consists  of  one  year  of  preprofessional  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Urbana  or  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  or  in  other  accredited 
collegiate  institutions,  followed  by  four  years  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Chicago. 
Applications  for  admission  should  be  submitted  between  January  1  and  September  1 
( preceding  September  enrollment ) . 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  secondary  school,  or  equivalent  preparation. 

2.  Two  semesters  of  work  in  an  accredited  college,  junior  college,  or  university,  com- 
prising not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  ( or  forty-five  quarter  hours )  of  academic 
credit,  exclusive  of  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  military.  Credits  submitted  must 
include  the  following: 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Inorganic    Chemistry    (including    qualitative    analysis)    8 

College   Algebra    3 

Plane    Trigonometry     2 

English    (composition   and    rhetoric)    6 

Electives  (excluding  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy)    11 

Total . 30 
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3.  Applicants  entering  from  institutions  other  than  the  University  of  Illinois  must  have 
a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.0  ("C")  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

4.  Students  entering  the  College  of  Pharmacy  from  other  colleges  within  the  University 
of  Illinois  must  be  eligible  for  continued  registration  in  that  college. 

An  applicant  who  is  otherwise  qualified  but  whose  grade-point  average  for  his  last 
semester  is  less  than  3.0  is  admitted  on  a  probationary  status.  Students  who  have  been 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  at  the  last  institution  they  attended  are  not  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 
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Any  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois  can  obtain  an  education 
of  the  highest  quality.  For  its  superior  students,  the  University  makes  provisions  for 
special  programs  of  study,  starting  in  the  freshman  year,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  able 
and  ambitious  students  in  most  fields  of  learning.  Students  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  scholarship  are  recognized  publicly  on  Honors  Day  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  by 
various  other  kinds  of  honor  awards. 

Opportunities  for  Applicants  with   Superior  Scholastic  Records 

Because  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  arrangements 
for  superior  students  differ  among  the  various  colleges  and  departments.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  qualified  students  beginning  as  freshmen  have  special  advisers,  are  able  to 
enter  special  courses  or  special  sections  of  courses  as  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  are 
encouraged  as  juniors  and  seniors  to  participate  in  special  programs  for  majors  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  usually  including  some  individual  work,  seminars  of  various  kinds, 
and  perhaps  a  senior  thesis.  For  details  of  these  various  arrangements,  see  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  sections  on  the  colleges  and  individual  departments  in  this  catalog. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Advanced  Placement  Program,  administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  is  designed  for  able  high  school  students  who  are  about  to  enter  college 
and  who  wish  to  demonstrate  their  readiness  for  courses  more  advanced  than  those 
most  frequently  studied  in  the  freshman  year.  Advanced  classes  are  offered  in  many 
high  schools  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  French,  Latin,  German,  Spanish, 
English  literature  and  English  composition,  American  history,  European  history,  biologv, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics.  There  is  a  national  examination  in  each  subject, 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  which  is  designed  to  measure  the 
competence  of  the  student  in  terms  of  the  point  at  which  he  should  begin  his  college 
study  in  that  subject. 

The  examinations  are  prepared  by  joint  national  committees  of  high  school  and 
college  teachers.  They  are  graded  by  other  national  committees  on  the  following  basis: 
5,  high  honors;  4,  honors;  3,  creditable;  2,  pass;  and  1,  fail.  The  marked  papers  are 
sent  to  the  University  which  the  student  specifies  he  will  attend.  Each  department 
within  the  University  has  the  option  of  granting  or  not  granting  college  credit  and 
advanced  placement  on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  grade  or  on  the  basis  of  the  student's 
paper.  The  University  encourages  high  schools  and  their  outstanding  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

The  specific  credit  recommendations  are  list  on  the  following  page. 
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HUMANITIES 

English  Composition  and  Literature1 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  (three  semester  hours), 
and  may  receive  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  and  102  (six  semester  hours),  depending 
on  the  judgment  of  a  departmental  committee. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  department  and  committee. 

American  History1 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3,  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  151  and  152  (eight  semester 
hours ) . 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  151  ( four  semester 
hours ) . 

European  History2 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3,  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  111  and  112  (eight  semester 
hours ) . 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  receive  automatic  credit  in  History  111  (four  semester  hours). 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 
French 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  French  201  and  202  (six  semester 
hours ) . 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  are  referred  to  the  department. 

3.  Scores  of  2  are  not  considered  for  advanced  placement  or  credit. 

Intermediate  German 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  German  101,  102,  103,  and  104  (six- 
teen semester  hours ) .  However,  any  high  school  credit  earned  in  German  will  be 
deducted  from  this  total. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  are  referred  to  the  department. 

Advanced  German 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  German  210   (three  semester  hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  are  referred  to  the  department. 

Latin  4 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Latin  105  (four  semester  hours)  and 
placement  in  Latin  201. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  department. 

Latin  5 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Latin  201  and  202  (six  semester  hours) 
and  placement  in  Latin  391. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  department. 

Spanish 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  Spanish  201  and  202  (six  semester 
hours ) . 

2.  A  score  of  2  is  not  considered  for  advanced  placement  or  credit. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
Biology3 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Botany  100  (four  semester  hours)  and 
Zoology  101  (  five  semester  hours ) . 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  Director,  School  of  Life  Sciences. 

1  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  a  score  of  3  or  2  is  an  automatic  failure.    A  score  of  3,  however, 
does  entitle  a  student   to  take  a  proficiency  examination  in  Rhetoric  101. 

2  At   the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  no  credit  is  granted  for  scores  of  3  or  2. 

3  At   the  Chicago   Undergraduate  Division,   no   credit   or  advanced   placement    is   given    in    biology. 
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Chemistry1 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  the  first  and  second  semesters  of 
general  chemistry  (ten  semester  hours). 

2.  Scores  of  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  the  first  semester  of  general  chemistry 
( five  semester  hours ) ,  and  students  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  appropriate  second- 
semester  course  (Chemistry  104,  105,  108,  or  132).  Each  student  is  asked  to  take 
a  proficiency  examination  in  that  course  immediately  after  enrolling.  If  he  passes 
this  examination,  he  is  given  credit  in  that  course  also  and  is  permitted  to  register 
in  the  next  chemistry  course  in  sequence. 

3.  All  papers  with  a  score  of  2  are  referred  to  the  department  for  consideration,  but  it 
is  recommended  that  each  student  take  a  proficiency  examination  in  the  first-semester 
course  ( Chemistry  102  or  107 )  required  in  his  curriculum. 

Mathematics 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  Mathematics  123  (five  semester 
hours)  and  Mathematics  133  (three  semester  hours).  In  addition,  students  are  given 
advanced  placement  in  Mathematics  142  or  143. 

2.  For  a  score  of  2,  students  are  automatically  granted  five  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
Mathematics  123  and  advanced  placement  in  Mathematics  132  or  133.  These  stu- 
dents are  also  informed  that  they  will  be  covering  material  in  calculus  which  is 
familiar  to  them,  but  that  during  this  period  of  time  they  will  be  expected  to  cover, 
on  their  own,  any  topics  in  analytical  geometry  which  were  not  covered  in  their 
high  school  courses. 

Physics2 

1.  A  student  with  a  score  of  5,  4,  or  3  has  the  following  options: 

a.  He  may  be  automatically  admitted  to  a  proficiency  examination  in  Physics  101 
or  Physics  106,  depending  upon  his  curriculum.  If  he  passes  the  proficiency 
examination  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B,"  the  student  receives  the  credit  indicated 
below. 

Proficiency  Examination  in  Physics  106.    Credit   granted   in   Physics    106   (four 
semester  hours),  107  (four  semester  hours),  and  108  (four  semester  hours). 
Proficiency   Examination   in  Physics  101.    Credit   granted   in   Physics    101    (five 
semester  hours )  and  102  (  five  semester  hours ) . 

b.  He  may  enroll  in  Physics  101  or  106.  If  he  passes  the  course  with  a  grade  of 
"A"  or  "B"  he  receives  credit  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  taken  a  pro- 
ficiency examination.    (See  la  above.) 

2.  A  student  with  a  score  of  2  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
take  a  proficiency  examination  in  any  of  the  courses  in  either  sequence  101,  102  or 
106,  107,  108.  He  receives  credit  only  for  each  course  in  which  he  passes  a  proficiency 
examination  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B." 

PROFICIENCY   EXAMINATIONS 

Each  semester  the  University  gives  proficiency  examinations,  similar  to  the  regular 
semester  examinations,  in  courses  normally  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Except 
in  Rhetoric  101  and  102,  the  student  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  head  or  chairman 
of  the  department  concerned.  Proficiency  examinations  in  more  advanced  undergraduate 
subjects  are  given  on  recommendation  of  the  head  or  chairman  of  the  department  and 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

With  specific  reference  to  entering  freshmen,  students  who  have  not  obtained 
credit  by  way  of  the  national  Advanced  Placement  Program,  but  still  are  well  pre- 
pared, are  encouraged  to  take  proficiency  examinations,  especially  in  courses  required  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 

No  fee  is  charged  tor  these  examinations.    A  student  who  passes  a  proficiency  ex- 


'  The  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  gives  four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  general  chemistry. 

2  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  all  Advanced   Placemen)   examinations   in   physics  arc   referred   to 

the  Department   ol    Physics  for  consideration. 
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animation  is  given  credit  toward  graduation,  provided  that  this  does  not  duplicate  credit 
counted  for  his  admission  to  the  University  and  that  the  course  is  acceptable  in  his 
curriculum.  The  grade  in  the  proficiency  examination  is  "pass"  or  "not  pass,"  but  no 
student  is  given  a  grade  of  "pass"  unless  he  has  made  at  least  "C"  in  the  examination. 
No  official  record  is  made  of  failures  in  these  examinations,  and  grades  received  on  pro- 
ficiency examinations  are  not  considered  in  computing  averages. 

Proficiency  examinations  are  given  under  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  They  may  be  taken  only  by  persons  who  are  in  residence  or,  after  having  been  in 
residence,  are  registered  in  a  correspondence  course,  or  who  are  candidates  for  de- 
grees and  need  no  more  than  ten  semester  hours  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
their  degrees; 

2.  They  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  received  credit  for  more  than  one 
semester  of  work  in  the  subject  in  advance  of  the  course  in  which  the  examination 
is  requested; 

3.  They  may  not  be  taken  to  raise  grades  or  to  remove  failures  in  courses; 

4.  They  may  not  be  taken  in  a  course  which  the  student  has  attended  as  a  listener 
or  visitor. 

Proficiency  examinations  are  not  considered  as  interrupting  University  residence 
work  for  graduation  except  in  the  final  period  of  registration  when  all  credit  must  be 
earned  in  class.  Candidates  for  graduation  who  have  not  satisfied  the  residence  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  during  the  first  three  years  of  attendance  may  not  count 
credit  earned  by  proficiency  examinations  toward  satisfying  the  minimum  requirement 
of  the  last  thirty  semester  hours.    ( See  page  102. ) 

Exact  times  and  places  of  proficiency  examinations  are  announced  by  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  Students  who  wish  to  take  proficiency  examinations  should  make 
arrangements  at  the  departmental  offices  well  in  advance  of  the  examinations. 

ATTENDANCE   IN   UNIVERSITY  COURSES   BY   ILLINOIS   HIGH   SCHOOL  SENIORS 

Upon  completion  of  the  junior  year  in  an  Illinois  high  school,  qualified  superior 
students  may  attend  University  classes  for  college  credit  in  the  summer,  fall,  and  spring 
sessions  at  the  Urbana  campus  and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division.  They  may 
enroll  also  for  college  credit  in  extramural  courses  or  in  correspondence  courses  offered 
by  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  To  be  eligible  for  such  enrollment,  the  stu- 
dent must  be  recommended  by  his  high  school  principal.  Each  case  is  considered  on  an 
individual  basis  and  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  the  dean  of  the  college  con- 
cerned, and  the  department  offering  the  course  must  concur  in  the  high  school's  recom- 
mendation. 

Normally  such  work  taken  at  the  University  of  Illinois  should  not  be  used  to 
accelerate  a  secondary  school  student  at  the  high  school  level,  but  should  be  used  as 
a  means  of  broadening  and  enriching  the  student's  educational  program.  The  students 
are  expected  to  complete  in  high  school  all  courses  required  by  the  school  for  gradua- 
tion. The  courses  taken  by  such  talented  seniors  at  the  University  is  work  over  and 
above  the  regular  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Grades  and  course  credits  are  recorded  on  the  student's  permanent  University  of 
Illinois  record  and  appear  on  any  official  transcript  issued  to  or  for  him.  If  the  student 
enters  the  University  after  graduating  from  high  school,  the  courses  are  credited  toward 
University  graduation  if  applicable  to  the  chosen  degree. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  extramural  or  resident  courses  under  the 
provisions  of  this  program  should  arrange  for  the  following  materials  to  reach  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  Records  within  the  deadline  periods  established  for  other  admissions 
(  see  page  26 ) : 

1.  A  completed  application  for  admission. 

2.  An  official  copy  of  the  student's  high  school  transcript  covering  all  work  completed 
in  high  school  and  courses  in  progress  (if  applicable).  This  transcript  should  be 
accompanied  by  any  test  scores  available  on  examinations  such  as  those  conducted 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  (ACT).    These  tests,  however,  are  not  required. 
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Students  interested  in  correspondence  study  should  write  directly  to  the  Director 
of  Correspondence  Courses,  Division  of  University  Extension,  247  Illini  Hall,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  for  their  application  instructions.  It  is  suggested  that  students  comply  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  semester  system  of  study  and  apply  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  any  semester  in  which  they  wish  to  pursue  correspondence  study. 
For  the  summer  months,  applications  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  the  middle 
of  May. 

Regular  University  fees,  as  outlined  on  page  89,  are  assessed  for  these  registrations. 
Applications,  recommendations,  and  other  information  concerning  prospective  students 
for  this  program  of  study  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  or  the  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
University  of  Illinois,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

EARLY  ADMISSION   PROGRAM  IN   MUSIC 

The  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  has  established  within  the  School  of  Music 
an  early  admission  program  for  students  of  outstanding  talents.  Work  at  the  University 
level  begins  in  the  regular  University  summer  session  at  the  conclusion  of  a  student's 
junior  year  in  high  school  and  is  regarded  as  becoming  continuous  in  the  summer  of  his 
senior  year.  Although  it  opens  the  way  to  graduation  from  the  University  after  two 
summers  and  three  and  one-half  years,  the  program  is  not  considered  primarily  in  terms 
of  acceleration,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  stay  the  full  four  years  in  the  interest 
of  a  broader  education  in  the  humanities.  It  offers  systematic  and  professional  instruc- 
tion to  talented  students  from  small  communities  without  access  to  professional  teach- 
ing; a  program  of  cultural  enrichment  to  strengthen  the  student's  background;  and  a 
program  of  teaching  and  guidance  to  determine  prior  to  actual  college  matriculation 
whether  or  not  the  student  is  suited  to  enter  music  as  a  profession. 

The  student  enrolls  in  established  courses  in  the  School  of  Music  during  the  first 
summer  session  and  is  subject  to  the  usual  University  regulations.  School  of  Music 
faculty  provide  instruction.  College  credit  earned  is  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  any  other  summer  session  student,  but  acceptance  of  the  credit  earned  toward 
graduation  is  determined  by  the  college  concerned  if  and  when  the  student  registers 
as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.    ( See  page  47  for  a  statement  of  admission  requirements. ) 

EDMUND  J.   JAMES  SCHOLARS 

From  each  freshman  class  entering  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  there  is  selected  a  special  group  of  superior 
students  known  as  the  Edmund  J.  James  Scholars,  named  after  one  of  the  University's 
most  distinguished  presidents.  Successful  applicants  participate  in  a  four-year  all-Univer- 
sity program  in  which  they  may  enroll  in  courses  and  curricula  designed  to  match  the 
capacity  they  have  demonstrated  in  high  school  to  handle  academic  work  at  a  high  level. 
The  program  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  able  and  industrious  students,  and  provides 
a  good  background  for  later  graduate  and  professional  study.  The  curricular  arrange- 
ments include  the  provision  of  special  honors  sections  in  existing  courses,  establishment  of 
new  courses,  and  the  development  of  undergraduate  colloquia  of  a  broad  inter- 
disciplinary nature.  It  is  not  mandatory  that  a  James  Scholar  take  a  full  schedule  of 
special  courses.  He  may  wish  to  restrict  himself  to  those  which  he  feels  he  is  capable  of 
handling  at  an  accelerated  rate.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  student,  in  order 
to  retain  his  designation  as  a  James  Scholar,  must  carry  at  least  one  honors  course 
every  semester.    Students  are  dropped  at  their  own  request  or  for  poor  performance. 

Although  no  monetary  award  is  presently  given  to  James  Scholars,  most  of  them 
are  eligible  for  one  or  more  of  the  scholarships  that  are  available  through  national,  state, 
or  University  sources.  Consequently,  students  who  need  financial  assistance  should 
apply  also  for  monetary  scholarships. 

Seniors  with  outstanding  academic  records  in  Illinois  high  schools  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  James  Scholar  program.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
applications  of  students  from  high  schools  in  other  states  are  not  considered.  Students 
who  have  already  graduated  are  eligible  as  entering  freshmen;  transfers  and  others  not 
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initially  chosen  as  freshmen  may  apply  to  the  program  in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  final  selection  of  James  Scholars  takes  into  consideration  high  school  grades; 
performance  on  aptitude  and  achievement  tests;  other  test  scores,  such  as  those  of  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  tests;  recommendations  of  high  school  faculty  members. 

APPLICATION   PROCEDURES 

1.  Students  in  Illinois  high  schools  who  wish  to  seek  appointments  as  James  Scholars 
may  apply  after  completion  of  the  junior  year  in  high  school.  The  process  of  selection 
includes  these  steps: 

a.  Nomination  by  one  or  more  members  of  his  high  school  faculty; 

b.  Submission  of  separate  applications  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
to  the  Edmund  J.  James  Program; 

c.  Submission  of  scores  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests  taken  at  times  and  places  speci- 
fied by  the  University  Honors  Programs  Office; 

d.  Receipt  of  supplementary  information  from  high  school  teachers,  principals,  and 
counselors; 

e.  Final  decision  by  the  University  Faculty  Honors  Council. 

2.  The  following  categories  of  students  may  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  University 
Honors  Programs: 

a.  Students  who  attend  high  schools  out  of  the  state. 

b.  Students  who   are  already   in  residence   as  undergraduates   at  the   University   of 
Illinois. 

c.  Students  who  are  transferring  to  the  University  of  Illinois  from  another  university 
or  college. 

d.  Special  cases  not  specifically  covered  above. 

The  procedures  of  selection  are  somewhat  different  at  the  three  branches  of  the 
University.  Depending  on  the  branch  which  the  student  may  attend,  specific  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  as  follows: 

URBANA  CAMPUS 

For  questions  on  programs  for  superior  students: 

The  Director  of  University  Honors  Programs 
University  of  Illinois 
1205  West  Oregon  Street,  Second  Floor 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  questions  on  admission  and  records: 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
University  of  Illinois 
100a  Administration  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  questions  on  undergraduate  monetary  awards: 

The  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program 
University  of  Illinois 
907  South  Sixth  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

CHICAGO   UNDERGRADUATE   DIVISION 

For  questions  on  admission,  monetary  awards,  and  programs  for  superior  students: 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 

University  of  Illinois 

Navy  Pier 

Chicago   11,  Illinois 
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PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES  AT  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER   IN   CHICAGO 

For  questions  on  programs  for  superior  students: 

Dr.  A.  J.  Perkins 
Medical  Center 
University  of  Illinois 
1853  West  Polk  Street 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 

Opportunities  for  the   Physically   Handicapped 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  established  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education 
Sendees  with  special  facilities  and  services  for  students  with  permanent  physical  handi- 
caps such  as  paraplegics,  triplegics,  polios,  spastics,  and  others  needing  help.  Physically 
handicapped  students  ordinarily  live  in  regular  University  residence  halls  and  attend  all 
regular  classes  with  the  general  student  body.  This  enables  such  students  to  pursue 
almost  any  regular  curriculum  in  any  college  of  the  University  at  Urbana-Champaign 
so  long  as  it  is  determined  that  it  is  physically  and  academically  feasible  for  the  student 
to  pursue  a  particular  curriculum.  There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to  the  total  number 
of  physically  handicapped  students  that  can  be  accepted  at  any  one  time  as  well  as 
limitations  on  the  number  that  can  be  accepted  in  specific  curricula  at  a  given  time. 
Preference  is  given  to  residents  of  Illinois,  but  properly  qualified  students  from  other 
states  are  considered. 

The  requirements  and  procedures  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  general  student 
enrollment;  handicapped  students  are  expected  to  meet  all  admission  requirements  of 
the  University,  including  the  physical  examination,  and  of  the  colleges  and  curricula  in 
which  they  choose  to  enroll.  However,  handicapped  students  should  make  early  appli- 
cation through  the  Office  of  the  Director,  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education  Services, 
Euclid  and  Gregory  Drive,  Champaign,  Illinois.  This  office  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  facilities  and  services  which  make  it  possible  for  such  students  to 
attend  the  University.  The  Director  will  send  the  applicant  detailed  information  on  all 
aspects  of  campus  life. 

Acceptance  of  physically  handicapped  students  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  must  be  supported  by  joint  approval  of  the  University  Health  Service  and  the 
Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education  Services.  The  University  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  for  all  who  apply.  Therefore,  for  any  one  semester  or  session, 
students  must  apply  for  admission  before  the  following  dates:  for  the  first  semester, 
June  15;  for  the  second  semester,  December  15;  for  the  summer  session,  May  15. 

Work-Internship   Program 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  offers  courses  in  typewriting,  shorthand, 
records  management,  executive  secretarial  practice,  office  equipment,  and  advanced 
dictation  and  reporting.  In  connection  with  this  program,  there  are  available  each  year 
a  number  of  office-work  internships.  Under  this  plan,  each  internee  is  assigned  a 
half-time  position  in  one  of  the  University  offices  and  concurrently  carries  a  reduced 
academic  program.  The  work-internship  program  applies  only  to  four-year  degree  candi- 
dates in  secretarial  science  or  business  teacher  education.  Distributive  education  grad- 
uates from  high  schools  or  junior  colleges  interested  in  becoming  teacher-coordinators 
are  considered  for  placement  in  part-time  distributive  occupation  in  the  work-intern- 
ship program. 

For  complete  information  about  this  program,  write  to: 

Professor  Ralph  E.   Mason 
University  of  Illinois 
2  David  Kinley   Hall 
Urbana,   Illinois 
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Correspondence   and   Extramural   Study 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  with  the  assistance  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
members  of  the  University's  academic  departments,  provided  formal  instruction  to  more 
than  36,000  adults  during  the  1961-62  academic  year.  Undergraduate  and  graduate 
level  education  was  offered  through  460  extramural  classes  held  in  eightv-four  cities  and 
forty-four  counties  of  Illinois.  Correspondence  enrollment  attracted  more  than  2,600 
students,  and  many  thousands  more  benefited  from  special  training  programs,  short 
courses,  conferences,  and  institutes  arranged  by  the  Division  on  campus  and  in  various 
communities  throughout  the  state. 

Credit  for  correspondence  work  taken  through  the  University  of  Illinois  and  other 
fully  accredited  institutions  may  be  allowed,  but  only  on  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  concerned.  After  matriculation  a  student  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  his  college,  count  toward  his  degree  as  much  as  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  earned 
in  extramural  courses  and  /or  correspondence  study,  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  he  completes  all  the  remaining  requirements  for  the  degree  in  residence  at  the 
University,  or 

2.  If  he  presents  acceptable  residence  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  and  completes 
the  requirements  needed  for  his  degree  in  residence  at  the  University.  In  all  such 
cases  the  senior  year  ( two  semesters  of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours )  must 
be  done  in  residence  at  the  University. 

3.  No  correspondence  courses  passed  with  grades  below  "C"  may  be  counted  toward 
graduation. 

4.  University  of  Illinois  correspondence  and  extramural  courses  are  not  counted  toward 
satisfying  the  minimum  residence  requirements  for  the  degree,  nor  are  they  consid- 
ered as  interrupting  University  residence. 

5.  A  student  enrolled  for  courses  in  residence  must  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of 
his  college  to  enroll  concurrently  in  correspondence  courses. 

6.  A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  the  University  of  Illinois  for  poor  scholarship 
must  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  dean  of  his  college  before  completing  his 
application  for  admission  to  correspondence  work  and  before  completing  registration 
in  an  extramural  course. 

A  student  who  has  completed  his  first  three  years  in  residence  at  the  University, 
earning  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  may  do  all  or  part  of  his  senior  year  in 
extramural  or  correspondence  study  or  in  attendance  at  another  accredited  college  or 
university,  subject  to  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  his  degree  as  announced  by  his 
college.    (  See  also  page  48. ) 

Religious   Education   Credit 

The  University  does  not  offer  instruction  in  religion,  but  courses  of  study  offered 
by  the  religious  foundations  located  in  Urbana-Champaign  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  All-University  Committee  on  Admissions  are  accepted  for  credit  by  the  Uni- 
versity provided  the  student  is  currently  registered  in  University  courses.  Registration 
in  these  courses  is  limited  to  registered  students  of  sophomore  standing  or  above  and 
must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  dean  of  the  student's  college.  A  maximum  of  ten 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  religious  education  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of 
the  college  concerned,  be  counted  toward  graduation.  Grades  in  these  courses  are  not 
included  in  the  student's  all-University  academic  average. 
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Undergraduate  Credit  for  Service  and  for  Education  in  the  Armed  Forces 

The  University,  under  general  provisions  administered  by  the  All-University  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  recognizes  for  college  credit  certain  training  and  experience  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  completion  of  military  service  in  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  or  Navy,  including  basic  or  recruit  training  of  six  months 
or  more,  is  accepted  for  the  general  University  requirements  of  four  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  military  science  and  four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  physical  education  upon 
presentation  of  evidence  of  honorable  discharge  or  transfer  to  the  Reserve  component. 
Candidates  for  graduation  who  are  still  in  military  service  are  entitled  to  the  same  credit. 
Additional  credit  in  military  may  be  granted  for  courses  completed  in  the  service  which 
are  acceptable  as  the  equivalent  of  the  advanced  R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Committee  recognizes  for  credit  correspondence  courses  of  college  grade  and 
the  examinations  in  special  fields  prepared  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Institute.  The  College  Training  Programs  of  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Marine  Corps  and  Navy,  which  functioned  during  World  War  II,  are  accepted  as  credit 
when  transferred  from  the  institution  where  they  were  taken.  The  Committee  considers 
for  credit  work  done  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  Specialized  and 
Technical  Schools  where  its  equivalence  in  terms  of  college  courses  is  established  by 
proficiency  examinations  or  where  such  courses  have  been  recommended  for  college 
credit  in  the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services 
published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
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Counseling   Services 

The  University  makes  every  effort  to  help  each  student  obtain  the  maximum  bene- 
fit from  his  University  career  and  develop  to  the  full  limit  of  his  potentialities.  At 
registration  time,  a  special  adviser  appointed  by  his  college  helps  the  student  select  and 
arrange  his  courses.  The  deans  of  the  colleges,  heads  of  departments,  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  advising  students  concerning  their 
classroom  work  and  programs.  The  problems  of  student  welfare  outside  the  classroom 
are  handled  chiefly  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and 
the  Student  Counseling  Service. 

The  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  are  in  the  Administration 
Ruilding,  and  the  offices  of  the  Student  Counseling  Service  and  most  divisions  of  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  are  centralized  in  the  Student  Services  Building. 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  through  correspondence  and  personal  con- 
ferences, provides  general  information  about  the  University  and  specific  information 
about  admission,  registration,  and  costs.  He  is  in  charge  of  student  academic  records, 
awarding  and  administering  undergraduate  scholarships,  and  administering  selective 
service  regulations  pertaining  to  students.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
is  chairman  of  the  New  Student  Week  Committee. 

The  Dean  of  Students  is  in  charge  of  most  matters  of  student  welfare  and  ac- 
tivities. As  part  of  his  organization,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Housing,  and  their  assistants  are  general  advisers  to  whom  students  may  turn  for 
assistance  and  advice.  These  advisers  help  with  problems  of  personal  adjustment  to 
campus  life,  registration,  suitable  housing,  part-time  employment,  budgeting  expenses, 
loan  funds  and  scholarships,  activities,  fraternity  and  sorority  pledging,  and  interpre- 
tation of  University  rules.  The  offices  of  these  advisers  are  open  throughout  the  day, 
and  staff  members  are  always  on  call  for  emergencies.  Any  student  may  go  to  them, 
and  inquiries  from  parents  and  guardians  are  welcomed. 
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The  Student  Counseling  Service  provides  students  with  some  of  the  best  profes- 
sional counseling  and  scientific  aptitude  testing  services  available.  Through  these  serv- 
ices the  student  can  secure  information  about  his  abilities,  interests,  and  personality, 
which  will  enable  him  to  select  more  wisely  a  course  of  study  and  a  later  vocation. 
These  services  are  available  during  the  summer  before  he  registers  and  any  time  during 
his  university  career.  The  Counseling  Service  provides  special  help  for  those  who  do 
not  concentrate  as  well,  read  as  rapidly,  or  study  as  efficiently  as  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  The  trained  counselors  and  psychologists  on  the  staff  also  help  with  personal 
and  psychological  problems,  such  as  over-nervousness  on  examinations,  lack  of  con- 
fidence, or  with  other  worries  and  conflicts  which  could  interfere  with  a  successful 
university  career.  Students  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  Student 
Counseling  Service  at  any  time. 

University  Aids  for   Improving   Students'  Academic   Performance 

READING  AND  STUDY  METHODS  CLINIC 

Training  in  developmental  and  remedial  reading  and  efficient  study  methods  is 
available  to  students  at  the  Reading  and  Study  Methods  Clinic,  a  department  of  the 
Student  Counseling  Service,  219  Student  Services  Building.  The  work  in  the  Clinic 
is  voluntary  and  does  not  cam-  credit.  There  are  no  fees  charged  for  this  service. 
Training  in  study  methods  and  reading  is  accomplished  primarily  in  small  groups; 
however,  individual  training  is  provided  when  necessary. 

SPEECH  AND   HEARING  CLINIC 

The  clinical  facilities  and  services  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  601  East  John 
Street,  are  available  for  examination,  consultation,  and  therapy.  Free  services  are  ex- 
tended to  University  students  who  have  impaired  hearing,  speech  deviations,  or  language 
problems.  Students  may  call  for  information,  or  they  may  be  referred  by  instructors  or 
other  interested  individuals. 

WRITING  CLINIC 

Any  student  who  is  not  enrolled  in  a  rhetoric  course  and  who  has  a  writing  problem 
( e.g.,  spelling,  organization,  punctuation )  may  consult  the  Writing  Clinic,  307  English 
Building.  Office  hours  are  from  three  to  five  each  afternoon.  All  work  in  the  Clinic  is 
done  in  individual  conferences,  and  attendance  is  voluntary.  A  student  may  seek  help 
on  his  own  initiative,  or  he  may  be  referred  to  the  Clinic  by  his  instructors  or  by  the 
dean  of  his  college. 

Financial   Aids 

Work   Opportunities 

The  student  employment  office  aids  in  placing  students  in  jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified.  Whenever  possible,  the  dean  of  the  student's  college  exerts  every  effort  to 
adjust  the  student's  academic  program  to  his  work  schedule.  ( See  also  Student  Em- 
ployment section  on  page  88. ) 

Scholarships 

Each  student  who  attends  a  state-supported  college  or  university  is  the  recipient 
of  a  type  of  scholarship  represented  by  the  educational  subsidy  provided  by  the  legislature 
out  of  tax  funds.  This  large  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  instruction  and  facilities 
makes  possible  greatly  reduced  charges  for  tuition  and  fees. 
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More  than  6,000  undergraduate  students  now  attending  the  University  of  Illinois 
receive  additional  scholarship  aid  from  various  sources  which  include  scholarships 
awarded  hy  the  University  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships,  those  established 
by  state  statutes,  and  those  awarded  by  agencies  outside  the  University.  Usually  about 
one-fourth  of  the  recipients  are  freshmen.  The  majority  of  these  scholarships  are  for 
tuition  only,  but  many  students  receive  awards  ranging  up  to  $500,  with  a  few  larger 
amounts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  scholarship  assistance  available  to  all  under- 
graduate students  on  the  three  campuses  of  the  University  has  a  value  of  approximately 
81,600,000. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  an  undergraduate  scholarship  covers  the  tuition  fee  in 
any  department  of  the  University.  For  more  detailed  information,  apply  to  the  Director 
of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program. 

ELIGIBILITY   FOR   SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Committee  is  pleased  to  receive  applications  from 
high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  their  classes  and  from  transfer 
students  with  college  averages  of  3.75  or  higher.  Students  currently  enrolled  in  the 
University  are  eligible  to  apply  at  any  time  provided  they  meet  the  same  scholastic 
requirements  as  indicated  for  transfer  students. 

Scholarships  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  limited  in  number  and  are  awarded  to 
the  best  qualified  applicants.  While  each  scholarship  may  have  certain  restrictions  of  its 
own,  nearly  all  of  them  involve  the  following  considerations: 

1.  A  superior  record  as  a  student. 

2.  Evidence  of  financial  need.  In  this  connection,  every  applicant  must  furnish  informa- 
tion concerning  the  financial  status  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Since  the  University  of  Illinois  is  a  state-supported  institution,  most  of  its  scholar- 
ships are  restricted  to  Illinois  residents.  The  University  does,  however,  have  some 
scholarships  that  can  be  used  for  out-of-state  students.  The  Committee,  in  awarding 
these  scholarships,  selects  those  candidates  with  the  highest  qualifications. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship  application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 

Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program 
University  of  Illinois 
907  South  Sixth  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

or,  for  scholarships  available  in  certain  courses,  to  the  college  scholarship  committee 
indicated  in  the  scholarship  description. 

Most  scholarships  are  awarded  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer  for  the  following 
school  year.  Tuition  awards  are  sometimes  made  later.  Applications  for  first  semester 
awards  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  November  1. 

Students  currently  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Illinois  may  file  scholarship  appli- 
cations  at    any    time   provided   they   have   maintained   the   required    scholastic   average. 

Applications  for  second  semester  awards  are  accepted  after  October  1  each  year. 
Since  most  scholarship  funds  are  awarded  on  an  annual  basis,  there  are  very  limited 
funds  available  for  second  semester  awards. 

All  cash  scholarships  arc  granted  on  an  annual  basis  and  are  subject  to  renewal 
provided  the  student   maintains  the  required  scholastic  average  and  funds  are  available. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AWARDED   BY   THE   COUNTY   SCHOLARSHIP   EXAMINATION 

On  the  last  Saturday  in  March  an  examination  is  held  in  each  county  in  Illinois. 
These  examinations  are  given  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  a  place 
designated  hy  him.  Candidates  must  write  this  examination  in  tJic  county  where  they 
reside.  At  least  twent)  days  in  advance  oi  the  examination,  candidates  should  notify 
their  County  Superintendent  in  writing  of  their  intention  to  take  the  examination. 
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The  examination  is  of  the  objective  type  and  is  designed  to  measure  abilities  which 
predict  success  in  the  University.  It  is  based  on  knowledge  and  skill  normally  acquired 
before  completion  of  secondary  education.  The  examination  requires  about  three  hours. 
On  the  basis  of  this  examination,  the  following  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the 
candidates  with  the  highest  grades.  All  are  of  equal  value  and  exempt  the  holder  from 
tuition.  They  do  not  cover  other  fees. 

County  Scholarships.  One  County  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  highest  ranking 
candidate  in  each  county.  Additional  scholarships  are  awarded  in  counties  with  popula- 
tions in  excess  of  50,000. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county  in  which  the 
examination   is   written.   Awarded   only   to  high    school    graduating   seniors;    indi- 
viduals who  have  had  any  college-level  work  after  high   school   graduation  are 
not  eligible. 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Scholarships.  One  scholarship  in  agriculture  and 
one  in  home  economics  is  awarded  in  each  county  to  the  candidate  in  each  group  with 
the  highest  grade. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 
Scope:  Limited  to  agriculture  or  home  economics. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county.  High  school 

graduates  must  rank  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  their  class.  Those  with  college 

credit  must  have  an  average  15  points  above  passing.  Those  who  have  attended 

the  University  of  Illinois  are  not  eligible. 

Limitations:    Agriculture   and   home   economics    scholarships    are   suspended   if   the 

holder  is  placed  on  probation  and  cancelled  if  he  is  dropped. 
Veterans'  Children's  Scholarships.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  in  each  county  to 
a  child  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  one  to  a  child  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
and  one  to  a  child  of  a  veteran  who  served  at  any  time  during  the  national  emergency 
between  June  25,  1950,  and  January-  31,  1955.  Preference  is  given  to  candidates 
whose  fathers  are  deceased  or  disabled.  A  candidate  for  one  of  these  scholarships  must 
submit  promptly  evidence  of  his  father's  service  (honorable  discharge  or  photostat 
thereof),  and  an  affidavit  from  the  father  or  mother  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  candi- 
date is  a  child  of  the  veteran,  and  whether  or  not  the  father  is  deceased  or  disabled. 
Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:   May  be  used  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county.  Children  of 
veterans  may  compete  even  if  they  have  had  college  work  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  or  any  other  college.  There  is  no  special  average  required  for  this 
college  work. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  Senator  and  each  Representative  may  nominate  each  year  one  student  from 
his  district  for  a  four-year  scholarship.  Original  nominations  must  be  made  before  the 
beginning  of  the  school  semester.  The  law  provides  also  for  appointments  to  fill  va- 
cancies of  unused  portions  of  scholarships. 

Value:   Tuition  waiver  for  four  years  unless  the  award  is  for  the  unused  portion 

of  a  scholarship  for  less  than  four  years. 
Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Nominee  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  district  from  which 
he  is  nominated. 

MILITARY   SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  statute  provides  a  four-year  tuition  scholarship  for  each  veteran  who  served  in 
World  War  I  if  he  entered  the  service  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918, 
and  for  each  veteran  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  any  time  after  September  16, 
1940,  provided  the  veteran  was  a  resident  of  Illinois  or  a  student  at  the  University   of 
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Illinois  at  the  time  of  enlistment  and  provided  that  he  has  been  honorably  discharged 
(  separated )  from  active  service. 

Value:   Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:   Veteran  must  have  been  a  resident  of  Illinois  or  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  the  time  of  entering  active  service. 
Limitation:    Not   available   to   veterans   who    are    receiving   financial    aid   from    the 
federal  government  for  educational  purposes. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION   TEACHERS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  statute  provides  a  number  of  four-year  tuition  waiver  scholarships  to  be  issued 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  students  who  agree  to  take  courses 
in  preparation  for  teaching  special  education.  Recent  high  school  graduates  apply 
through  their  high  school  principal,  while  holders  of  valid  Illinois  Teacher's  Certificates 
apply  to  their  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  Limited  to  courses  in  preparation  for  teaching  special  education. 

Eligibility:  Recent  high  school  graduates  and  holders  of  valid  Illinois  Teacher's 
Certificates. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED   BY  THE   UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE   ON 
UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

All  cash  scholarships  and  certain  tuition  waiver  scholarships  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  are  awarded  by  the  University  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholar- 
ships. Cash  scholarship  awards  are  made  from  funds  donated  by  various  individuals, 
firms,  associations,  organizations,  and  from  bequests  in  wills  to  establish  scholarships. 
Substantial  gifts  are  received  each  year  through  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  -140  such  funds.  Some  of  these  have  special  provisions  indi- 
cating limitations  of  awards  to  men  or  women,  or  preference  for  students  from  certain 
counties  in  the  state. 

A  complete  list  of  these  scholarships  follows  in  later  pages. 

Many  scholarships  are  limited  to  specific  areas  of  study.  In  such  cases,  the  scholar- 
ship committee  for  the  particular  college  concerned  recommends  applicants  to  the  Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships. 

Cash  scholarships  and  certain  tuition  waiver  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the 
Committee  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  applicant's  school  record  and  his  financial 
need.  In  determining  need,  the  Committee  considers  the  financial  resources  of  the  family 
and  their  ability  to  contribute  to  college  expenses,  the  savings  and  earnings  of  the 
applicant,  and  the  degree  of  economy  indicated  by  the  candidate  in  his  college  expense 
budget. 

Since  scholarship  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  grant  assistance  to  all  deserving  stu- 
dents who  apply  or  to  provide  as  much  as  the  demonstrated  need  of  certain  applicants, 
the  Committee  must  carefully  weigh  financial  need  in  each  case.  Under  no  circumstance 
can  scholarship  funds  be  awarded  to  a  student  whose  budget  contains  expenditures 
not  essential  to  a  college  education. 

OTHER   SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAMS 

Illinois  State  Scholarships.  By  authorization  of  the  state  legislature,  funds  are 
provided  for  scholarships  which  may  be  used  in  any  approved  college  or  university  in 
Illinois.  High  school  seniors  who  rank  in  the  top  50  per  cent  of  their  graduating  classes 
may  write  the  State  Scholarship  examination.  Approximately  1,500  awards  are  made 
each  year  to  entering  freshmen.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  candidates  with 
the  highest  grades  on  a  state  examination,  who  can  show  financial  need.  High-ranking 
candidates  who  do  not  show  financial  need  are  given  honorary  awards.  Cash  awards 
arc  limited  to  tuition  and  fees,  and  may  not  exceed  $600  a  year.  These  are  annual 
awards  but  are  renewed  for  three  additional  years  if  the  holder  maintains  a  satisfactory 
record  and  shows  financial  need.    These  awards  are  administered   by  the  Illinois  State 
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Scholarship  Commission.  Applications  for  these  scholarships  are  available  through  high 
school  principals. 

Scholarships  Awarded  by  Agencies  Outside  the  University.  There  are  many  scholar- 
ship programs  which  operate  independently  of  any  college  or  university.  These  agencies 
select  their  candidates  by  examination  or  other  means,  and  the  student  is  usually  free 
to  attend  the  university  or  college  of  his  choice. 

Among  these  are  the  National  Merit  Scholarship;  Westinghouse  Talent  Search; 
George  M.  Pullman  Scholarships  for  students  from  Chicago;  William  J.  Cook  Scholarships 
for  male  graduating  seniors  from  Cook  County  high  schools;  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  Golden  Jubilee  Scholarships;  McCourtney  Scholarships  for  students  from 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois;  Evans  Scholarships  for  former  golf  caddies;  Mellinger 
Educational  Foundation  ( Monmouth,  Illinois )  Scholarships,  and  many  others. 

Fred  S.  Bailey  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  administered  by  the  University 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Awards  in  varying  amounts  are  made  to  "worthy 
moral  students,"  men  or  women,  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Applications  are  filed  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.    Awards  are  based  on  superior  scholarship,  character,  and  need. 

Summary  of  Scholarships  Awarded  by  the  University  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Scholarships 

TUITION  WAIVER  AND  WORK   SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR  SUPERIOR  STUDENTS 

Foreign  Displaced  Students  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established 
fifteen  scholarships  covering  the  tuition  fee  and  the  service  fee  for  displaced  persons  or 
refugees  who  entered  the  United  States  on  or  after  September  1,  1956.  These  scholar- 
ships are  for  four  years. 

Foreign  Student  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  for  each  year 
twenty-five  scholarships  which  provide  for  waiver  of  tuition  for  a  period  of  four  years 
for  students  from  foreign  countries.  A  limited  number  of  these  scholarships  are  available 
to  students  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education  or 
some  other  recognized  international  educational  organization  at  the  time  of  their  initial 
enrollment  in  the  University.  Students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  full  semester 
of  work  at  the  University  are  eligible  to  apply  for  these  scholarships. 

Junior  College  Scholarships.  Seventy-five  two-year  scholarships  covering  the  tuition 
fee  have  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These  scholarships  are  awarded 
to  graduates  of  junior  colleges  in  Illinois  who  have  superior  records  and  show  evidence 
of  financial  need. 

Non-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  to  award  ten  tuition  waiver  scholarships  each  year 
to  outstanding  non-state  applicants  who  show  financial  need.  Those  approved  are  ex- 
cused from  the  payment  of  the  non-state  tuition  fee  ( now  $520  a  year )  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  provided  they  maintain  a  superior  record  in  the  University. 

University  Scholarships.  Thirty-five  tuition  waiver  scholarships  are  granted  each 
year  to  students  in  departments  that  admit  directly  from  high  school.  These  scholarships 
are  good  for  four  years,  but  may  be  lapsed  if  the  holder  fails  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
record  or  is  dismissed  from  the  University  for  any  cause.    Yearly  value  $170. 

Work  Scholarships  for  Superior  Students.  The  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Schol- 
arships, under  authority  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  selects  seventy-five  entering  fresh- 
men each  year  for  the  Work  Scholarship  Program. 

This  program  is  designed  to  aid  superior  high  school  graduates  who  need  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance.  Those  selected  receive  tuition  waiver  scholarships  and  em- 
ployment by  the  University  to  enable  them  to  earn  all  or  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
cost  of  meals.  The  students  are  selected  on  recommendation  of  their  high  school  prin- 
cipals or  counselors. 

These  scholarships  are  renewed  from  year  to  year  if  the  holders  maintain  superior 
records  and  give  satisfaction  on  their  jobs. 
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GENERAL  CASH   SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE   IN  VARIOUS   FIELDS  OF  STUDY 

Armstrong  Cork  Company.  One  scholarship  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books  for  a  junior 
preparing  for  business  or  industry.    Renewable  for  senior  year. 

Albert  Bellamy.    Five  or  six  scholarships.    $150  to  $400  each. 

F.  Stanley  Boggs  Memorial  ( UIF ) .  Gifts  from  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  established  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  scholarships 
for  male  students.  Awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  need,  and  participation  in  ac- 
tivities.  $200  to  $400. 

Business  and  Industry  (UIF).  About  six  scholarships  are  supported  by  gifts  from 
firms  and  corporations  throughout  the  state.  $300  each. 

Campus  Chest.  Funds  from  Campus  Chest  provide  for  fifteen  to  twenty  scholarships. 
$100  to  $300  each. 

Dean  Thomas  A.  Clark.  Scholarships  for  worthy  undergraduate  students  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  former  Dean  of  Men  at  the  University. 
Awards  vary  in  amount. 

Bertha  L.  Compton  Memorial.  A  scholarship  for  a  young  man  or  woman  of  good 
character,  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  fraternity  or  sorority.  Established  by  Mr.  Warren 
E.  Compton  in  memory  of  his  mother.  $200  to  $250.  Recipient  must  agree  to  repay  to 
the  fund  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can. 

Foundation  Scholarships  (UIF).  About  sixty  scholarships  supported  by  gifts  to  the 
Illini  Achievement  Fund.    $200  to  $400  each. 

Paul  V.  Galvin  Memorial.  Scholarships  established  by  gifts  of  dealers  of  Motorola 
products  to  honor  Paul  V.  Galvin,  founder  and  president  of  the  company.  Awards  vary 
in  amount. 

General  Motors  (College).  Twenty-four  scholarships  (six  in  each  class)  for  young 
men  or  women  of  high  ability.    Awards  are  adjusted  to  meet  financial  need. 

General  Undergraduate.  A  general  fund  which  supports  fifty  to  sixty  scholarships 
each  year.    Awards  range  from  $150  to  $400  each. 

John  M.  and  Louisa  C.  Gregory.  Three  or  four  awards  each  year  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  examination,  University  record,  and  need,  to  deserving  students 
who  do  not  use  tobacco  or  alcohol.    Awards  are  $100  each  and  not  renewable. 

Jeanette  E.  and  Benjamin  F.  Hunter.  Ten  to  twelve  scholarships  each  year  awarded 
to  young  men  or  women  from  farm  homes  who  have  very  high  scholarship  and  urgent 
financial  need.  Awards  are  $900  a  year  and  are  usually  limited  to  two  years  for  an 
applicant. 

Illini  Clubs  (UIF).  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  freshmen  from  funds 
contributed  by  University  of  Illinois  alumni  clubs  including  the  Chicago  Illiniweks, 
Chicago  Illinae  and  alumni  from  the  Bloomington-Normal,  Illinois,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  areas.  Funds  contributed  by  the  various 
clubs  are  supplemented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association.  Amounts  vary 
from   $300  minimum. 

Illini  Dads  Association.  Twelve  scholarships  each  year  ( six  for  men  and  six  for 
women).   $170  each. 

Illini  Mothers  Association.  Four  scholarships  each  year  ( two  for  men  and  two  for 
women ).    $270  each. 

Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  Two 
scholarships  each  year  for  children  of  union  members  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Feder- 
ation. One  shall  be  from  Cook  County  and  one  from  some  other  county.  Awards  are 
$500  each  and  not  renewable. 

Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  tuition 
and  fees  are  awarded  each  year  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  by  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission  upon  recommendation  of  the  University  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Scholarships  and  upon  demonstration  of  financial  need  as  determined  by  the 
Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission. 
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Leo  and  Hilda  Kolb  Memorial.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  from  Madison  County, 
preferably  from  Marine  Township.   About  $200. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lamed.  A  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mary  S.  Parsons 
established  this  memorial  scholarship  for  undergraduate  students.  Awards  are  made 
when  funds  are  available. 

Men's  Residence  Halls— Calvin  S.  Sifferd.  Two  scholarships  each  semester  for 
students  living  in  the  Men's  Residence  Halls.    $100. 

Charles  E.  Merriam  (UIF).  Established  by  Charles  J.  Merriam  in  honor  of  his 
father,  former  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Two  scholarships  of  $500  each  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  University  who 
submit  the  best  essays  on  local  government  and  one  $500  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the 
senior  majoring  in  political  science  who  has  attained  the  highest  all-University  average 
at  the  end  of  his  fifth  semester  of  college  work.  Essays  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Charles  E.  Merriam  Committee,  Department  of  Political  Science,  324  Lincoln  Hall,  no 
later  than  May  1.    Essay  award  winners  are  announced  on  June  1. 

Wensel  Morava.  Eighteen  to  twenty  scholarships  for  young  men  and  women  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  who  have  good  health  and  good  character. 
Applicants  must  be  members  of  a  church  or  Sunday  school,  must  agree  not  to  join  a 
fraternity  or  sorority  in  the  first  two  years  under  the  scholarship,  and  must  agree  to 
assist  some  other  student  with  his  or  her  expenses  at  the  University  if  they  are  financially 
able  to  do  so.  Preference  is  given  to  students  of  Czechoslovakian  descent.  $200  to  $400 
each. 

National-Merit— Unrestricted.  A  number  of  scholarships  from  funds  made  available 
to  the  University  by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.    $100  to  $250. 

Nonacademic  Employees  Council.  A  scholarship  for  a  child  of  a  nonacademic  em- 
ployee at  the  University  of  Illinois.    $270. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  North  (UIF).  One  annual  award  to  an  outstanding  male 
student  from  White  Hall  Community  High  School.    Award  is  $750  and  not  renewable. 

LaVerne  Noyes.  About  fifty  men  and  women  who  are  descendants  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I  receive  aid  to  cover  tuition  and  fees.   $270  each. 

Peoria  Tractor  and  Equipment  Company  (UIF).  Several  scholarships  each  year 
for  students  from  counties  served  by  the  Company.    Awards  vary  in  amount. 

James  D.  and  Clara  Phillips.    One  or  two  awards  each  year.    $150  to  $200  each. 

John  C.  Ruettinger  Memorial  (UIF).  Three  scholarships  established  by  John 
W.  Ruettinger  in  memory  of  his  father.    $150  to  $200  each. 

Phyllis  Pierce  Ruettinger  Memorial  (UIF).  Three  scholarships  for  women  of  junior 
or  senior  standing.  Established  by  Mrs.  Kitty  Pierce  in  memory  of  her  daughter.  $150 
to  $250  each. 

John  T.  Rusher  Memorial.  A  memorial  for  their  son  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  E.  Rusher,  Peoria,  Illinois,  supports  six  to  eight  scholarships  of  $150  to  $250 
each.    Preference  is  given  to  applicants  from  Peoria  and  Tazewell  Counties. 

Gretchen  Johanna  and  Paul  Charles  Schilling.  Several  scholarships  not  to  exceed 
$500  each  are  awarded  each  year  from  the  income  from  endowment  funds. 

Clara  Y.  Shaw  (UIF).  A  substantial  number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  from 
the  income  from  a  bequest.    $250  to  $400  each. 

Student  Organization  Fund.    Several  scholarships.    $150  to  $250  each. 

Lindsey  F.  Ter  Rush  Memorial.    One  scholarship.    $200. 

Earl  C.  and  Lawrence  L.  Voodry.    One  scholarship.    About  $150. 

Manierre  Rarlow  Ware.  A  memorial  established  for  Manierre  Barlow  Ware  by  his 
mother  provides  two  scholarships  each  year  for  male  students,  preferably  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.   $150  to  $250  each. 

Arthur  Cutts  Willard  Memorial  (UIF).  One  or  more  awards  in  any  field  of  study  for 
worthy  senior  students  who  have  demonstrated  scholastic  ability  and  have  established 
records  of  good  character  and  dependability.    Established  by  former  students,  friends. 
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and  admirers  of  Dr.  Arthur  Cutts  Willard,  ninth  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
who  died  in  1960.    $500  each. 

Women's  League.  Income  from  fund  supports  one  or  two  scholarships  for  women. 
$150  to  $200  each. 

Etta  and  Laura  Beach  Wright  (UIF).  A  substantial  number  of  scholarships  are 
available  from  the  income  from  a  bequest.    $250  to  $300  each. 

Harry  G.  and  Harriette  A.  Wright.  Twenty  scholarships  of  $200  to  $400  plus  all 
fees.  Preference  for  students  in  agriculture  and  related  fields  and  also  for  residents  of 
DeKalb,  Lee,  Randolph,  and  Whiteside  Counties.    $470  to  $670  each. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE   IN   CERTAIN   FIELDS   OF  STUDY 

AGRICULTURE   AND   HOME   ECONOMICS 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Tuition   Scholarships.    See  page  67  for  further 

information. 

Borden  Company.  One  scholarship  for  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
has  attained  the  highest  average  during  his  first  three  years  of  work  and  has  com- 
pleted at  least  two  courses  in  dairy  science,  and  one  for  the  senior  in  home  economics 
who  has  the  highest  average  and  has  completed  at  least  two  courses  in  foods  and  nu- 
trition.   $300  each. 

Chicago  Farmers.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  in  agriculture  for  the  use 
of  the  student  during  his  senior  year.   $500. 

Chicago  Restaurant  Association.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  having  completed 
at  least  one  semester  in  the  restaurant  management  curriculum.    $200. 

Continental  Grain  Foundation.  The  Foundation  provides  $1,000  for  scholarships  in 
agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  agricultural  marketing.  Awards  vary  in 
amount. 

George  W.  Doak  Memorial.  From  a  fund  established  to  honor  the  memory  of 
George  W.  Doak,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  and  State  Super- 
visor of  Agricultural  Education,  one  scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  senior  stu- 
dent in  vocational  agriculture.    $200  to  $250. 

Federal  Land  Bank.  Two  scholarships  for  freshman  men  entering  the  College  of 
Agriculture.   $500  each. 

Fred  E.  Herndon  Agricultural  Industries.  Funds  provided  by  the  Illinois  Farm 
Supply  Company  for  one  or  two  scholarships  for  students  in  their  senior  year  in  the 
agricultural  industries  curriculum.    Awards  vary  in  amount. 

Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture with  a  rural  background.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  the  agricultural 
industries  curriculum.    Renewable  through  the  senior  year.    $400. 

Illinois  Production  Credit  Association.  Four  scholarships  for  junior  or  senior  students 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  students  who  have  exhibited  an 
interest  in  farm  credit.    $150  each. 

Illinois  State  Restaurant  Association.  One  or  more  awards  of  $100  or  $150  for 
freshmen  and  one  or  more  awards  of  $250  for  upper  classmen  are  available  each  year 
to  students  in  the  restaurant  management  curriculum. 

Kroger  Company.  Three  scholarships  in  agriculture  and  three  in  home  economics 
are  awarded  to  entering  freshmen  from  Illinois.    $250  each. 

Moorman  Manufacturing  Company.  Five  or  more  scholarships  for  students  in  agri- 
culture. Awards  arc  based  on  scholarship,  character,  financial  need,  and  interest  in 
agriculture.   $200  to  $300  cadi. 

Ralston  Purina.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
who  ranks  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  class.    $500. 

Bryan  Reardon.  Several  scholarships  for  students  specializing  in  soil  building.  About 
$250  each. 
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Sears  Roebuck  Foundation.  Seventeen  awards  are  available  to  freshmen  who  are 
residents  of  Illinois  and  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Three  of  the  seventeen 
awards  are  limited  to  women  entering  home  economics.  One  award  is  also  made  an- 
nually to  the  outstanding  sophomore  who  has  had  a  Sears  scholarship  as  a  freshman. 
$300  each. 

Smith  Douglass  Company,  Inc.  (UIF).  Two  $1,000  scholarships  for  freshmen 
entering  agriculture  who  have  been  active  for  at  least  two  years  in  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Each  scholarship  distributed  as  follows:  freshman  year,  $400;  sophomore  year, 
$300;  junior  year,  $200;  and  senior  year,  $100. 

AIRCRAFT   MAINTENANCE 

Link  Foundation  (UIF).  A  number  of  scholarships  for  freshmen  in  the  aircraft  main- 
tenance curriculum.    $250  each. 

COMMERCE  AND   BUSINESSS  ADMINISTRATION 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Champaign,  Illinois.  One  scholarship 
for  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  student  who  is  a  resident  of  Champaign  Countv,  Illinois. 
$500. 

Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company.  Two  scholarships  to  juniors  with  a  rural  background. 
One  award  is  made  to  a  student  in  accountancy  and  one  to  a  student  in  the  field  of 
general  business.    Renewable  through  the  senior  year.    $400  each. 

G.  A.  Mavon  Memorial.  One  scholarship  for  a  resident  of  Illinois  with  junior  stand- 
ing who  plans  a  career  in  the  field  of  insurance,  preferably  in  the  agency  ranks.  Renew- 
able for  the  senior  year.    $500. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  Two  scholarships  for  juniors  or  seniors  in 
the  residential  development  option  of  the  land  economics  curriculum,  or  for  fourth-year 
or  fifth-year  students  in  architecture  whose  interest  is  in  the  home  building  field.  $500 
each. 

National  Secretaries  Association.  Champaign-Urbana  chapter  of  the  National  Secre- 
taries Association  ( International )  has  provided  a  scholarship  for  a  student  in  secretarial 
science.   $150. 

Hiram  T.  Scovill.  Fund  to  honor  Professor  Emeritus  Hiram  T.  Scovill  provides 
several  scholarships  for  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administra- 
tion based  on  financial  need  and  scholastic  ability.    $200  to  $400  each. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  One  junior  and  one  senior  award  each  year  in  busi- 
ness administration.  The  student  must  have  high  academic  standing  and  leadership 
ability.   $200  to  $800  each. 

Tee-Pak  Foundation.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  to  a  freshman,  man  or 
woman,  from  Vermilion  County  who  is  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Engineering,  or  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  a  curriculum  in  physics 
or  chemistry,  or  some  other  curriculum  which  logically  leads  to  employment  in  a  manu- 
facturing enterprise.  The  scholarship  is  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  the  basis  of 
superior  grades  and  financial  need. 

EDUCATION 

Allstate  Driver  Education.  Awards  for  persons  employed  to  teach  high  school 
courses  in  driver  education  who  enroll  in  the  summer  session  in  a  course  for  the  teach- 
ing of  driver  education.    $100  each. 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Ten  to  fifteen  scholarships  for  students 
preparing  to  teach.    $200  to  $400  each. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  awards  are  made  to  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
deaf  and  mentally  retarded  children.  These  awards  are  made  on  recommendation  from 
the  Institute  for  Research  on  Exceptional  Children.    $150  to  $400  each. 

Korte.    Three  scholarships  from  funds  provided  in  the  estate  of  Helen  Korte  Phelps 
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tor  students  in  a  course  which  will  quality   them  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary 
public  schools.   $500  each. 

Lions  Club.  About  twenty  awards  are  made  to  students  preparing  to  teach  the 
mentally  handicapped.    $150  to  $500  each. 

ENGINEERING 

Air  Foundation  (UIF).  Four  scholarships  for  students  in  aeronautical  engineering 
to  cover  the  fee  for  one  semester  of  flight  training.    Awarded  for  the  second  semester. 

Alcoa  Foundation.  Three  scholarships,  one  for  a  senior  in  ceramic  engineering,  one 
for  a  senior  in  civil  engineering,  and  one  for  a  senior  in  metallurgical  engineering.  $625 
each. 

American  Society  for  Metals.  One  scholarship  for  an  undergraduate  student  in 
metallurgy  or  metallurgical  engineering.  Preference  is  given  to  students  with  sophomore 
standing.   $500. 

Barber  Colman.  Two  four-year  scholarships  for  freshmen  in  electrical  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  or  engineering  physics.  The  scholarships  have  a  value  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  an  additional  $600  a  year  for  living  expenses. 

Ceramic  Engineering.  Awards  of  $200  to  freshmen  in  ceramic  engineering,  re- 
newable at  $300  a  year  for  sophomore  year  only  if  the  holder  maintains  a  superior 
scholastic   average. 

Alfred  Crossley  Associates,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  electronics  or 
physics  was  awarded  in  1960  and  is  to  be  awarded  each  third  year  thereafter.    $250. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  aeronautical,  elec- 
trical, or  mechanical  engineering  in  this  order  of  preference.   $750. 

Dow  Chemical  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  metallurgical  engineer- 
ing.  $500. 

Emhart  Manufacturing  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  freshman  in  ceramic  engi- 
neering was  awarded  in  1962  and  is  to  be  awarded  each  fourth  year  thereafter.  Renew- 
able through  the  senior  year.    $500. 

Foundry  Educational  Foundation.  Varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students 
interested  in  the  foundry  industry.    $200  to  $300  each. 

Harry  H.  Gunther.  One  scholarship  in  civil  engineering  preferably  for  a  student 
living  in  a  forty-five  mile  radius  of  Galesburg.    $500. 

Harbison-Walker.  One  scholarship  awarded  every  four  years  to  a  freshman  in 
ceramic  engineering.    Renewable  through  the  senior  year.    $500  a  year. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute.  Four  scholarships  for  students  in  mining  engineering. 
$500  each. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  at  the  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division  of  the  University  who  are  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  who  are  interested  in  the  foundry  field.    $100  to  $200  each. 

Magnavox  Foundation.  Six  scholarships  for  juniors  or  seniors  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering or  the  communications  area  in  electrical  engineering.    $500  each. 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Two  $300  scholarships  for  sopho- 
mores and  one  $400  scholarship  for  a  junior.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering. 

Herman  W.  Nelson.  Two  $300  scholarships,  one  for  a  sophomore  and  one  for  a 
junior  and  one  $400  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  mechanical,  electrical,  or  general  engi- 
neering. 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation.  Four  scholarships  for  students  in  mining  engineering. 
Preference  is  given  to  employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corpora- 
tion and  to  residents  ot  Illinois  coal  producing  areas.    $500  each. 

Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corporation.  Two  scholarships,  one  for  a  junior  or  senior 
in  ceramic  engineering,  and  one  for  a  junior  or  senior  in  mechanical,  electrical,  or  chem- 
ical engineering.    $500  each. 
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Owens-Illinois.  Two  Illinois  resident  scholarships  or  one  nonresident  scholarship. 
Candidates  are  selected  from  the  entering  freshman  class.  Value,  tuition  and  fees  plus 
books  and  supplies. 

C.  W.  Parmelee.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  in  ceramic  engineering.  The 
value  is  adjusted  to  funds  available. 

Pennsylvania  Glass  Sand  Corporation.  One  tuition  scholarship  for  the  senior  year 
for  the  student  in  ceramic  engineering  who  has  the  highest  average  for  the  junior  year's 
work.    Tuition  and  fees. 

Procon,  Inc.  Two  scholarships  for  seniors  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 
$250  each. 

Research  and  Engineering  Professional  Employees  Association  of  Affiliates  of 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Whiting,  Indiana.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior,  senior,  or  graduate 
student  in  engineering,  physical  science,  or  physical  science  teaching.  The  scholarship 
is  available  every  fourth  year.    $500. 

Sahara  Coal  Company.    One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  mining  engineering.    $500. 

Theodore  R.  Schlader  Memorial.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students 
in  architecture  or  architectural  engineering,  and  in  electrical  engineering  or  other 
engineering  fields.   $300  each. 

J.  A.  Scully.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  in  mechanical  or  industrial  engineering. 
$300. 

Frederick  D.  Secor  Memorial.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  electrical  engi- 
neering students.  $200  to  $300  each. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  Two  juniors  and  two  seniors  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering are  selected  for  this  scholarship  each  year.  They  must  have  high  scholastic 
standing  and  leadership  ability.    The  award  is  adjusted  to  need.    $200  to  $800. 

A.  O.  Smith  Foundation.  One  scholarship  for  a  freshman  in  ceramic  engineering  was 
awarded  in  1960,  and  is  to  be  awarded  each  fourth  year  thereafter.  Renewable  through 
the  senior  year.    $1,000. 

Square  D  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  in  electrical,  mechanical,  indus- 
trial, or  general  engineering.    $400. 

David  B.  Steinman  ( UIF ) .  One  scholarship  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  civil  engineer- 
ing.  $500. 

Tee-Pak  Foundation.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  to  a  freshman,  man  or 
woman,  from  Vermilion  County  who  is  enrolling  in  the  Colleges  of  Engineering,  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  or  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  a  curriculum  in 
physics  or  chemistry,  or  some  other  curriculum  which  logically  leads  to  employment  in 
a  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  scholarship  is  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  the  basis 
of  superior  grades  and  financial  need. 

Texaco  Incorporated.  Three  scholarships  for  sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors  in 
chemical  engineering  or  other  branches  of  engineering  that  prepare  a  student  for  work 
in  the  petroleum  industry.    Awards  may  vary  up  to  $275. 

Trane  Company.  Two  scholarships  for  seniors  in  mechanical  engineering.   $750  each. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation.  One  scholarship  each  year  for  an  entering  freshman 
in  chemical,  mechanical,  or  metallurgical  engineering,  to  be  renewed  for  two,  three,  or 
four  years  if  the  scholastic  average  is  satisfactory.    $500. 

Alex  Van  Praag,  Jr.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  in  civil  or  sani- 
tary engineering.  Established  by  Mr.  Alex  Van  Praag  in  memory  of  his  son.  $200  to 
$300   each. 

Western  Electric  Fund.  Three  scholarships  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies 
for  students  in  engineering.    $400  each. 

Earle  J.  Wheeler  (UIF).  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  junior  or  senior 
civil  engineers.   $300  to  $400. 

Witt-Armstrong  Equipment  Company.  One  scholarship  in  mechanical  or  civil  engi- 
neering for  a  student  from  counties  served  by  the  Company.    $450. 
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Leigh  F.  J.  Zerbee.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  enrolled  in  civil 
engineering  who  are  also  specializing  in  military  science.    $500. 

FINE   AND   APPLIED   ARTS 

William  Anderson  ( Music ) .  Several  scholarships  for  talented  men  or  women  stu- 
dents already  registered  in  the  School  of  Music.  Awards  generally  are  for  tuition,  but 
amounts  may  vary. 

Lydia  E.  Parker  Bates.  About  thirty-five  scholarships  in  architectural  engineering, 
architecture,  art,  and  landscape  architecture.    $250  to  $450  each. 

Indiana  Limestone  Institute.  One  scholarship  for  a  fourth-year  or  fifth-year  student 
in  the  Department  of  Architecture.    Tuition  and  fees. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  Two  scholarships  for  fourth-year  or  fifth- 
year  students  in  architecture  whose  interest  is  in  the  home  building  field,  or  for  juniors 
or  seniors  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  taking  the  residen- 
tial development  option  of  the  land  economics  curriculum.    $500  each. 

Presser  Foundation  (Music).  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  the  School  of  Music. 
$400. 

Theodore  B.  Schlader  Memorial.  Varying  number  of  scholarships  in  architecture, 
architectural  engineering,  and  other  engineering  fields.    $300  each. 

Thomas  J.  Smith  (  Music ) .  Four  tuition  scholarships  each  year  for  women  in  the 
School  of  Music  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  and  who  need  financial  aid.  Awards  are 
based  on  auditions. 

Frederic  B.  Stiven  ( Music).  Several  scholarships  for  students  in  the  School  of  Music. 
$100  each. 

JOURNALISM   AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Donald  E.  Chamberlain.  One  scholarship  for  a  journalism  student  aiming  toward  a 
career  as  a  working  reporter.    $300. 

Junior  Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Chicago.  Three  scholarships  for  junior  women 
in  the  curriculum  in  advertising.    $200  each. 

Shirley  K.  Strout.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  member  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  ( woman's 
professional  journalism  fraternity )  who  has  maintained  a  4.0  or  better  scholastic  average. 
$250. 

Baymond  O.  Torr  Memorial.    One  scholarship  in  journalism.    $500. 

LAW 

Scholarships  in  law  are  available  exclusively  to  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Law.    Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  by  April  15. 

Beginning  Law  Students.  A  number  of  scholarships  for  beginning  law  students  who 
have  outstanding  college  records  and  who  are  in  financial  need.    $250  plus  tuition. 

Advanced  Law  Students.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  six  full-tuition 
scholarships  for  advanced  law  students.  These  scholarships  are  administered  under  faculty 
regulations. 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company  Foundation.  Scholarships  are  available  to  meri- 
torious students  from  a  special  grant  by  this  Foundation. 

Robert  N.  Erskine  Memorial.  A  scholarship  of  $500  a  year  for  a  meritorious  student, 
provided  by  matching  grants  from  Donald  E.  Erskine,  an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  Law, 
and  the  Glidden  Company,  in  memory  of  Robert  N.  Erskine. 

Albert  J.  Ilarno.  Scholarships  for  qualified  students  are  available  under  the  Harno 
Scholarship  Fund.  This  fund  was  created  by  contributions  from  alumni  of  the  College 
of  Law  in  honor  of  Albert  J.  Harno,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Law. 

Lott  R.  Herrick  Memorial.  Scholarships  for  needy  and  deserving  students  are  avail- 
able under  the  Herrick  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  created  in  memory  of  Judge  Lott 
R.  Herrick,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  from  1933  to  1937. 
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George  A.  Miller  Endowment.  Four  scholarships  of  $1,250  a  year  to  qualified  appli- 
cants, from  funds  available  through  the  George  A.  Miller  Endowment. 

Law  School  Fund.  Scholarships  are  available,  in  varying  amounts,  under  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  faculty,  from  an  annual  giving  program  of  the  alumni  of  the 
College  of  Law  to  the  Law  School  Fund. 

LIBERAL  ARTS   AND   SCIENCES 

California  Company.  One  scholarship  for  an  outstanding  junior  majoring  in  geology. 
$500. 

Chemstrand  Corporation.  One  scholarship  to  a  superior  deserving  senior  in  chemical 
engineering.    $500. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  freshman  and  one  scholarship 
for  a  senior  in  chemical  engineering.    $500  each. 

Lois  Shepherd  Green.  Several  scholarships  for  students  studying  philosophy.  $100 
to  $200  each. 

Dr.  Hartwell  C.  Howard  Memorial.  About  fifteen  scholarships  for  premedical  and 
predental  students.  Established  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Howard  in  memory  of  his  father. 
$250  to  $500  each. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation.  One  scholarship  for  the  outstanding  junior  or  senior 
in  chemical  engineering.    $1,000. 

August  Kochs.  Established  by  the  Stauffer  Chemical  Company  as  a  memorial  to 
August  Kochs,  the  founder  of  the  Victor  Chemical  Works,  now  a  division  of  the  Stauffer 
Chemical  Company.  Three  scholarships  for  new  freshmen  who  register  in  chemistry  or 
chemical  engineering.  Awarded  primarily  on  the  basis  of  superior  scholastic  achievement 
with  some  consideration  being  given  to  personal  qualifications.  $1,000  each  and  not 
renewable. 

Korte.  Three  scholarships  from  funds  provided  in  the  estate  of  Helen  Korte  Phelps 
for  students  in  a  course  which  will  qualify  them  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary 
public  schools.    $500  each. 

Research  and  Engineering  Professional  Employees  Association  of  Affiliates  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  Whiting,  Indiana.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior,  senior,  or  graduate 
student  in  physical  science,  physical  science  teaching,  or  engineering.  The  scholarship 
is  available  every  fourth  year.    $500. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  Two  juniors  and  two  seniors  studying  the  sciences  or 
mathematics  are  chosen  each  year  for  these  scholarships.  They  must  have  high  scholastic 
standing  and  leadership  ability.    Awards  are  adjusted  to  need.    $200  to  $800  each. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  chemical 
engineering.   $750. 

Tee-Pak  Foundation.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  to  a  freshman,  man  or 
woman,  from  Vermilion  County  who  is  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  or  Engineering  in  a  curriculum  in 
physics  or  chemistry,  or  some  other  curriculum  which  logically  leads  to  employment  in 
a  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  scholarship  is  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  the  basis 
of  superior  grades  and  financial  need. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation.  One  scholarship  each  year  for  an  entering  freshman 
in  chemical,  mechanical,  or  metallurgical  engineering,  to  be  renewed  for  two,  three, 
or  four  years  if  the  scholastic  average  is  satisfactory.    $500. 

Universal  Oil  Products.  Two  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing.  $500  each. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students 
in  occupational  therapy  are  supported  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Third  District,  $150  a  semester  in  Urbana 
and  SI 50  a  quarter  in  Chicago. 
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Other  Scholarships  in  Occupational  Therapy  are  supported  by  the  Illinois  Associa- 
tion for  the  Crippled,  the  Illinois  Occupational  Therapy  Association,  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Students 
interested  in  applying  for  National  Foundation  scholarships  may  secure  applications 
through  their  high  school. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Illinois  Health  Improvement  Association.  A  scholarship  for  a  student  in  health 
education.   $300  to  $500. 

Robert  C.  Zuppke.  Several  scholarships  for  male  students  in  the  general  curriculum 
in  physical  education  who  are  residents  of  Illinois.  These  scholarships  cover  tuition  and 
fees. 

Illinois  Association  of  Park  Districts.  One  scholarship  for  an  upperclassman  en- 
rolled in  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Municipal  Park  Administration  with  em- 
phasis on  park  management.    Tuition  and  fees. 

VETERINARY   MEDICINE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  eligible  to  apply  for  undergradu- 
ate scholarships  not  restricted  to  a  particular  field  of  study  during  their  first  four  years 
of  college  work.  These  scholarships  are  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  under  the 
Financial  Aids  section  of  this  bulletin.  Applications  should  be  submitted  directly  to  the 
Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program. 

Applications  for  the  following  scholarships  available  exclusively  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  by 
February  15. 

American  Breeders'  Service  Scholarship.  A  $200  scholarship  for  students  who 
have  completed  three  years  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Attendance  at  ABS 
Technical  Training  School  is  required  to  validate  the  scholarship. 

Companion  Shepherd  Dog  Club  of  Chicago.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  the 
third-year  class  and  two  scholarships  for  students  in  the  fourth-year  class  in  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.   $500  each. 

Maywood  Trotting  Association.  Two  scholarships  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted two  years  of  preveterinary  medical  work  and  none,  one,  or  two  years  in  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.    $500  each. 

Grants-in-Aid 

WOMEN'S    INDEPENDENT   STUDENT    ASSOCIATION    AND    ALPHA    CHRON    GRANTS-IN-AID 

Each  year  a  number  of  women  students  receive  grants-in-aid  from  funds  donated 
by  Alpha  Chron  Society  and  the  Women's  Independent  Student  Association.  The  awards 
are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Women's  office,  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  to  students 
who  are  in  good  standing. 

STUDENT   ACTIVITY   GRANTS-IN-AID 

Certain  fields  of  student  activity  have  been  approved  for  grants-in-aid.  These 
fields  are  baseball,  basketball,  debate,  dramatics,  football,  music,  publications,  student 
leadership,  and  track  and  cross-country.  Application  forms  for  other  than  athletic  grants- 
in-aid  may  he  obtained  From  the  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program. 
Application  for  athletic  grants-in-aid  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Director  of  Inter- 
collegiate  Athletics. 

Tuition    Waivers 

Thirty-five  tuition  waivers  are  available  each  semester  for  assignment  to  new  or 
continuing  undergraduate  students  who  are  qualified  and/or  will  qualify  at  the  end  of 
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the  semester  or  school  year  for  regular  scholarships  or  grants-in-aid.  The  waivers  are 
awarded  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  to  avoid  injustice  or  inequity,  or  in 
hardship  situations,  to  students  who  might  be  forced  to  remain  out  of  the  University  if 
this  assistance  should  not  be  provided.  Such  waivers  are  for  one  semester  or  one  year, 
and  no  student  is  eligible  for  more  than  two  semesters'  waiver  of  tuition. 

Loan    Funds 

The  following  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  students 
in  the  University  who  need  financial  aid.  Loans  are  not  ordinarily  made  to  students  dur- 
ing their  first  year  at  the  University.  Each  application  must  be  approved  by  the  dean 
or  director  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered,  by  the  Dean  of 
Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  by  the  Business  Office.  Subject  to  availability  of  funds, 
a  maximum  of  $2,500  may  be  loaned  to  a  student  covering  the  entire  period  that  he 
is  in  attendance  at  the  University.  Arrangements  may  be  made  to  repay  loans  over  a 
four-year  period  in  installments  beginning  four  months  after  the  student  leaves  school 
or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis.  Security  in  the  form  of  a  qualified 
endorser  or  collateral  satisfactory  to  the  Business  Office  is  required  for  all  long-term 
loans  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  fund  or  waived  in  meritorious 
cases,  as  determined  by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Business 
Office.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Bursar,  the  Dean  of 
Men,  and  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  accepted  February  5,  1962,  and  is 
administered  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  governing  loan  funds. 

Elsie  Anderson  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1956,  this  fund  is  administered 
in  accordance  with  general  policies  of  the  University  with  preference  to  students  of 
Chinese  origin  who  are  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Dora  E.  Biddle  Loan  Fund  for  Girls.  This  fund  was  derived  in  1919-1920  from  two 
gifts  by  Mrs.  Dora  E.  Biddle  of  Macon,  Illinois.  Preference  is  given  to  those  women 
students  most  advanced  in  their  University  work. 

Bloomington-Normal  Loan  Fund.  Established  October  25,  1962,  by  the  Blooming- 
ton-Nonnal  Illini  Club  for  loans  to  students  who  are  ( 1 )  residents  of  Bloomington  and 
Normal,  (2)  residents  of  McLean  County,  and  (3)  other  students  at  the  University. 

Carter-Pennell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  in  1923  by  the  late  Joseph  Carter  and  his  wife, 
Jane  Pennell  Carter,  this  fund  is  used  for  loans  to  any  sophomore  student  in  the  Colleges 
of  Engineering  or  Agriculture,  or  to  any  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  who  is  specializing  in  science. 

Champaign  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund.  Loans  from  this 
fund,  presented  to  the  University  in  1940,  are  made  to  deserving  women  students. 

Chicago  Illinae  Club  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  by  the  Chicago  Illinae  Club 
especially  for  women  students  of  the  University. 

Alice  V.  B.  Clark  Fund.  This  fund  is  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Alice  V.  B.  Clark,  widow  of 
the  late  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark.  It  was  received  in  1951  and  is  used  for  loans  to 
undergraduate  students,  preferably  juniors  and  seniors.  Loans  can  not  exceed  $300  in 
any  one  year  and  notes  must  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Class  of  1907  Loan  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  in  1932,  this  fund  is  used  to 
make  loans  to  students  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  governing  loan 
funds,  with  no  restrictions  except  that  preference  be  shown  to  lineal  descendants  of 
members  of  the  class. 

Consolidated  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  results  from  the  merger  of  the  Automobile 
Show  Fund,  the  Class  of  1895  Loan  Fund,  the  Graduate  Club  Loan  Fund,  and  the 
Student  Friendship  Fund. 

Grace  Darling  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund,  founded  by  Mrs.  R.  V.  Cram,  of  Minne- 
apolis, in  1922,  is  operated  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  described 
on  page  82. 

Louis  Edward  Dawson  Memorial  Fund.    A  gift  from  Mrs.  Edward  Dawson,  accepted 
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in  1945  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Louis  Edward  Dawson,  this  fund  is  used  to  aid 
worthy  students  in  chemistry. 

Denison  Memorial  Fund.  The  late  Charles  A.  Denison,  of  Argenta,  bequeathed  this 
fund  to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy  senior  students  on  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Detroit  Illinae  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1932,  this  fund  is  a  gift  from  the 
Detroit  Illinae  Club. 

Harry  J.  Diffenbaugh  Trust  Fund.  The  late  Harry  J.  Diffenbaugh,  of  the  Class  of 
1882,  established  a  trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  and  needy 
students  who  are  residents  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  attend  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Applications  for  loans  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Men  of  the  University  of  Illinois  or  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  administrators  of  the  trust  fund. 

DuPage  County  Health  Improvement  Association  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the 
DuPage  County  Health  Improvement  Association,  received  in  1961,  for  loans  to  students 
majoring  in  health  education. 

Electrical  Engineering  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  the  Electrical  Engineering  So- 
ciety and  maintained  by  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  this  fund  includes  income  from  electrical  shows  and  is  available  for  juniors 
and  seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  curricula  in  electrical  engineering  and  engineering 
physics. 

Engineering  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  residual  assets  of  the  Real  Co-operative  Com- 
pany (formerly  the  Engineering  Co-operative  Society)  were  accepted  by  the  University 
in  1936  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

Gertrude  Escher  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  income  from  this  endowment  is  used  for 
student  loans.    Each  borrower  is  limited  to  $500  a  year. 

James  Wilford  Garner  Memorial  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  in  1941,  this 
fund  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  students  in  political  science. 

Samuel  and  Lydia  Hare  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  late  Samuel  Hare,  of  Piper  City. 
bequeathed  this  fund  (accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1937)  for  loans  to  students 
who,  by  previous  study,  have  demonstrated  their  worthiness.  Loans  may  not  exceed 
$500  to  any  one  borrower. 

Le  Sueur  H.  Hendrick  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  February  27,  1962,  this  fund 
was  established  by  the  Capital  Chapter  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
to  be  made  available  to  deserving  junior  or  seniors  in  any  branch  of  engineering. 

Mary  Trowbridge  Honey  Loan  Fund.  The  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  a  bequest  of 
the  late  Mary  Trowbridge  Honey,  of  Wayne,  Nebraska,  in  1942,  for  loans  to  students  in 
the  Department  of  Classics. 

Robert  R  Hudelson  Student  Fund.  This  donation,  accepted  in  1957,  was  established 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Hudelson's  services  in  agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  indigent 
students  in  agriculture. 

Ina  Meredith  Hunter  Loan  Fund.  The  late  Ina  Meredith  Hunter  bequeathed  this 
fund,  in  1961,  for  loans  to  deserving  junior  and  senior  students  who  won  honors  in 
scholarship  during  their  sophomore  year. 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1960  for 
assisting  worthy  future  teachers. 

Margaret  Lange  James  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  a  gift  from  President 
E.  J.  James  in  1914,  this  fund  was  increased  by  the  University  Senate  as  a  memorial  to 
him.  Loans  arc  made  to  students,  preferably  women,  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least 
one  year,  have  attained  junior  standing,  and  expect  to  graduate. 

A.  F.  Kaeser  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  Dr.  A.  F.  fCaeser,  of  Highland,  Illinois, 
was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1939.  Graduates  of  high  schools  located  in 
Highland,  Illinois,  are  given  preferential  consideration  tor  loans  from  this  fund.  If  this 
fund  is  not  exhausted  through  loans  made  to  these  graduates,  loans  may  be  made  to 
graduates  of  high  schools  located  in  the  counties  of  Madison,  Bond,  and  Clinton.  Loans 
made  to  any  one  student  may  not  exceed  $200  annually  or  $800  tor  the  Four-year  period. 
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W.  G.  Kammlade  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1961,  this  fund  originated  by  con- 
tributions from  friends  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  throughout  the  state  in  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Kammlade,  retired  Associate 
Director  of  the  Extension  Service.  Prospective  borrowers  must  have  an  interest  in  co- 
operative extension  work  as  a  career  to  be  eligible  for  consideration.  The  maximum 
amount  to  be  loaned  to  each  student  is  $700. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Student  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1935,  as 
a  gift  from  Alpha  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  this  fund  is  available  only  to  worthy  seniors 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

Willis  Prentice  Kimble  Loan  Fund.  A  memorial  fund  established  by  Mrs.  Kimble 
in  1929.  Loans  may  be  made  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$100  to  any  one  individual. 

Koppers  Company,  Incorporated,  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1961  by  the  Koppers 
Company,  Incorporated,  this  fund  is  for  loans  to  students  in  architecture. 

Marcia  Lome  Kritchevsky  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1960  in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Kritchevsky  and  is  to  aid  students  in  teacher  training. 

League  of  Choreographers  and  Composers  Fund.  This  fund,  originally  given  to  the 
University  as  a  scholarship  fund,  was  changed  to  a  loan  fund  in  1957.  Loans  are  made 
to  students  in  dance  or  the  related  arts. 

William  E.  Levis  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1936  by  a  gift  from 
William  E.  Levis  of  the  Class  of  1913,  President  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company. 
Loans  are  made  ( 1 )  to  employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company  and  its  affiliated  companies  or  subsidiaries,  who  are  students  in  attendance  or 
prospective  students  expecting  to  register  immediately  at  the  University;  and  (2)  if 
funds  are  available,  to  students  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  at 
least  one  year,  under  the  general  regulations  governing  loan  funds. 

David  T.  May  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  memory  of 
Mr.  May  who  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1905.    It  is  available  to  deserving  students. 

William  B.  McKinley  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  several  donations  made 
between  1912  and  1926  by  the  late  Senator  William  B.  McKinley.  Loans  may  be  made 
to  male  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  one  year  and  intend  to  graduate. 

Milwaukee  Illini  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  October  18,  1962,  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Illini  Club  for  long-term  loans  to  deserving  students  from  Wisconsin. 

J.  R.  Morris  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Joseph  R.  Morris,  of  Anne  Arundel 
Count>',  Maryland,  in  1922,  this  fund  provides  loans  to  students  who  have  been  in 
residence  at  least  one  semester.  Loans  may  not  exceed  $400.  Preference  is  given  to 
advanced  students. 

Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation  Loan  Fund.  Received  as  a  gift  from  the  Noyes 
Foundation  in  1960.  this  fund  is  administered  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  governing  loan  funds. 

Loan  Fund  for  Overseas  Soldiers.  Originally  donated  in  1919,  with  an  addition  in 
1924,  this  fund  is  available  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  with  overseas  service,  and  to 
their  descendants.  Qualifying  students  in  the  junior,  senior,  or  postgraduate  years,  or 
students  in  any  year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  are  eligible.  Loans  may  not  exceed 
$200. 

C.  W.  Parmelee  Fund.  Friends  of  Professor  Cullen  W.  Parmelee  presented  this  fund 
in  1948  for  loans  to  students  in  ceramic  engineering. 

John  J.  Parry  Student  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  in  1956,  this  fund  is  available  only  to 
graduate  students  majoring  in  English.    The  loans  are  noninterest  bearing. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  received  as  a  gift  in  1961  from  the 
Gamma  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  fund  is  available  to  promising  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  curricula  through  which  election  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is 
possible.    Students  must  be  enrolled  on  the  Urbana  campus. 

Lawrence  W.  Rogers  Loan  Fund.  A  donation  made  in  1960  to  establish  a  fund  to 
assist  students  in  architecture. 

William  T.  Rogers  Loan  Fund.  A  bequest  of  William  T.  Rogers  established  this 
fund  in  1948  for  loans  to  deserving  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
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Marcus  Russell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Marcus  Russell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  1926,  the  proceeds  from  this  fund  are  used  for  loans  to  worthy  and  indigent 
students. 

St.  Louis  Illinae  Club  Loan  Fund.  This  scholarship  loan  fund  was  established  in 
1937. 

Gretchen  and  Paul  Schilling  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1958,  this  is  a  long-term 
loan  fund  used  under  general  University  regulations. 

Edward  Snyder  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1899  by  the  late  Edward 
Snyder,  Professor  of  German  in  the  University.  Loans  may  be  made  to  students  of  junior 
standing  who  are  in  residence  and  who  expect  to  graduate.  Preference  is  given  to  those 
of  high  rank  and  advanced  standing,  but  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  sex  or  course  of 
study. 

David  B.  Steinman  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  loan  fund,  accepted  in  1958,  is  used 
only  for  students  in  civil  engineering. 

Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation  Loan  Fund.  The  Henry  Strong  Educational 
Foundation,  established  at  Chicago  under  the  will  of  General  Henry  Strong,  provides 
for  loans  to  students  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  preferably  in  the  upper  classes. 

Student  Organizations  Loan  Fund.  Established  December  20,  1961,  by  a  transfer 
to  the  University  of  surplus  funds  of  the  Student  Organizations  Fund.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  University.  It  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Student  Organizations  Fund 
when  required. 

Student  Senate  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  accepted  in  1958,  is  available  to  under- 
graduate students. 

Harry  Roberts  Temple  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1924  by  Mrs.  Frieda 
Block  Temple.  The  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  apply  except  that  preference 
is  given  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Architecture.  Applicants  must  have  junior 
standing. 

Tile  Council  of  America  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1959,  this  fund  was 
created  for  students  in  architecture. 

University  of  Illinois  Foundation  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  established  in  1956, 
is  for  long-term  loans. 

Harley  J.  Van  Cleave  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1955,  this  fund  is  avail- 
able to  worthy  doctoral  candidates  in  zoology. 

Women's  Athletic  Association  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1932,  this  fund  is  avail- 
able to  women  students  during  the  senior  year. 

Women's  League  Fund.  Established  by  the  Women's  League  in  1911,  this  fund  is 
administered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund. 

Zoology  Department  Graduate  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  contributed  by  the  staff 
and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  during  1961  to  honor  Maiid 
Al-Radhawy,  a  graduate  student  in  zoology. 

SHORT-TERM   LOAN   FUNDS 

Short-term  loan  funds  are  available  in  small  amounts  for  short  periods  only.  In  the 
Urbana  departments,  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  and  the 
Comptroller  is  required.  In  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  is  required. 

Cora  C.  Bright  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  in  1939,  this  fund  provides  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Class  of  1932  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  to  the  University  in  1934,  through  the 
Alumni  Association,  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Gerald  S.  Cohen  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Gerald 
S.  Cohen,  was  received  in  1957.    It  is  available  to  all  students. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  21,  1962,  by 
donations  from  the  Champaign  Kennel  Club  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Illinois 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Verne  Hall  Detweiler  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  a  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in   1936,  is  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at   Urbana. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Ennis  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1956  for 
short-term  loans. 

Fraternity  Alumni  Loan  Fund.  Established  January  30,  1962,  by  contributions  of 
fraternity  alumni  for  emergency  use  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Edward  C.  Heidrich,  Jr.,  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1944  by  a  gift  from  Edward 
C.  Heidrich,  Jr.,  this  fund  is  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Men's  Student  Aid  Fund.  Established  in  1960  with  disbursement  of  loans  solely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 

Thomas  L.  Seanor  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  in  1945  by  Lieutenant 
Harry  F.  Seanor  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother,  Lieutenant  Thomas  L.  Seanor. 

Irene  Symonds  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, this  fund  was  accepted  in  1943,  as  a  memorial  to  Irene  Symonds.  The  fund  is  for 
short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Tau  Delta  Tau  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  in  1945  by  Tau  Delta  Tau 
fraternity  as  a  memorial  to  two  of  its  members,  John  Donald  Danielson  and  Joel  Hubbard 
Rossiter. 

University  Faculty  Short-Term  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1932-1933,  this  fund 
represents  a  portion  of  the  money  set  aside  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana 
from  funds  solicited  in  1931  by  the  University  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment 
and  Relief. 

FEDERAL   LOAN   FUNDS 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  ( Title  II  of 
Public  Law  85-864 )  to  make  available  substantial  funds  for  loans  to  students.  Loan 
applications  are  processed  by  the  same  University  officials  who  handle  other  University 
loans. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States  nationals.  This  includes  citizens  and  all  persons 
who  are  in  the  United  States  on  a  permanent  resident  status.  Borrowers  are  required  to 
sign  a  loyalty  oath  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  approving  these  loans,  preference 
is  given  to  applicants  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
and  to  applicants  whose  academic  background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preference 
in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language.  All  applicants  must 
present  superior  records.    Need  for  financial  assistance  must  be  shown. 

Loans  are  limited  to  $1,000  each  year  (July  1  to  June  30)  with  a  maximum  not  to 
exceed  $5,000.  The  signature  of  the  borrower  on  a  promissory  note  is  required.  These 
federal  loans  carry  3  per  cent  interest  beginning  one  year  after  ceasing  to  be  a  full-time 
student,  either  by  graduation  or  withdrawal.  A  postponement  of  payments  on  the  note, 
not  in  excess  of  three  years,  may  be  arranged  during  the  time  the  borrower  is  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
Interest  is  not  charged  during  this  period.  Those  who  teach  full  time  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  may  have  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  debt  cancelled  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  principal  and  all  accrued  interest  thereon  for  each  complete  academic 
year  of  teaching. 

Health   Service 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  provides  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
at  the  Health  Center.  A  staff  of  full-time  physicians,  supplemented  by  visiting  con- 
sultants, provides  medical  care,  as  well  as  dental  and  psychiatric  consultations.  Appoint- 
ments should  be  arranged  in  advance  by  telephone. 

The  staff  of  the  Health  Service  teaches  courses  in  hygiene,  sex  education  and  family 
life,  mental  health  and  public  health.  Physicians  are  also  available  for  personal  con- 
ferences with  students. 

The  required  pre-entrance  physical  examination  for  all  students  is  performed  by  the 
staff  up  to  two  weeks  before  registration  begins  or  may  be  performed  by  the  student's 
personal  physician.    Physical  examinations  performed  by  personal  physicians  are  at  the 
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student's  expense  and  must  be  reported  on  the  forms  furnished  by   the   University   of 
Illinois  Health  Service,  1109  South  Lincoln  Avenue,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

McKinley  Hospital,  named  for  the  donor,  the  late  Senator  William  B.  MeKinley,  is 
administered  under  the  Health  Service.  Students,  University  personnel,  and  others  not 
affiliated  with  the  University  are  eligible  for  admission.  Both  Health  Service  staff  mem- 
bers and  local  physicians  attend  patients  at  McKinley  Hospital.  A  Health  Service 
physician  is  available  for  call  to  the  hospital  for  students  or  employees  requiring  emer- 
gency attention  when  the  Health  Center  is  closed. 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical    Insurance 

All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  credit  courses  and  in  attendance 
at  the  University  are  assessed  a  fee  at  registration  for  hospital-medical-surgical  insurance. 

Eligible  dependents  of  insured  students  ( spouse  and  unmarried  dependent  children 
under  nineteen  years  of  age)  may  also  be  insured  by  the  student  making  application  to 
the  Insurance  Office  within  the  time  specified  by  the  insurance  policy. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  second  semester  may  elect  to  take  the  insurance  for  the 
entire  summer  vacation  period  by  making  application  to  the  Insurance  Office  between 
May  15  and  June  25.  The  insured  student's  eligible  dependents  may  also  be  included  for 
this  coverage. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  summer  session  who  are  assessed  the  hospital-medical- 
surgical  insurance  fee  are  covered  only  through  the  last  day  of  regularly  scheduled 
examinations  of  that  session,  and  not  for  the  entire  summer  unless  they  have  made  an 
application  to  extend  the  coverage  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Application  for  any  of  the  periods  designated  above  may  be  made  at  the  Armory 
during  the  regular  registration  period,  as  well  as  in  the  Insurance  Office,  258  Adminis- 
tration Building   (West),  Urbana,   Illinois. 

Housing 

Housing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  provided  for  students  in  residence  halls, 
fraternities,  sororities,  private  homes,  and  cooperative  houses.  The  Trustees  of  the 
University  have  authorized  the  establishment  of  certain  housing  standards  to  make 
certain  that  living  accommodations  for  single  undergraduate  men  and  women  are  such 
as  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  These  standards  apply  to  University-owned 
and  privately-owned  housing  which  is  available  to  students.  Unmarried  undergraduate 
students  are  required  to  live  in  housing  which  meets  these  standards. 

General  information  about  all  types  of  accommodations  and  additional  details  about 
making  housing  arrangements  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Housing  Division,  420 
Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

University    Residence    Halls 

In  both  their  physical  facilities  and  in  the  counseling  program,  University-owned 
residence  halls  for  men  and  women  students  are  planned  to  provide  each  student  with 
the  best  possible  living  and  learning  conditions.  Student  government  experiences,  social 
programs,  recreational  facilities,  and  association  with  mature  and  trained  resident  staffs 
of  the  halls  provide  the  opportunity  for  sound  academic  and  social  development.  At 
present  4,300  men  and  3,300  women  are  living  in  residence  halls,  and  additional 
halls  are  being  planned  for  expected  increases  in  University  enrollment  in  the  next 
several  years.  Anv  single  undergraduate  student,  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity,  may  apply  for  residence  hall  accommodations.  Prospective  new  students  or 
transfer  students  should  also  consider  the  merits  of  approved  privately-owned  housing  in 
planning  living  arrangements. 
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Housing    for   Men 

Students  should  begin  to  make  housing  arrangements  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
they  expect  to  enroll  at  the  University.  Generally,  students  should  begin  to  secure  hous- 
ing in  the  spring  if  they  plan  to  enter  in  the  fall  semester,  or  by  October  if  they  plan  to 
enter  in  the  spring  semester.  It  is  suggested  that  the  prospective  student  write  the  Housing 
Division  at  an  early  date  and  indicate  the  semester  he  expects  to  enter.  In  response,  the 
student  will  receive  the  proper  housing  information  for  the  semester  in  which  he  is 
interested.  Applications  for  residence  hall  accommodations  are  distributed  by  the  Housing 
Division  on  or  after  March  1  for  the  fall  semester  or  October  1  for  the  spring  semester. 

RESIDENCE   HAILS 

University  residence  halls  for  men  are  located  to  the  southeast  and  southwest  of  the 
campus,  and  all  have  been  constructed  since  1939.  Rooms  are  for  two  or  three  persons, 
the  majoritv  being  two-person  rooms.  All  students  living  in  the  residence  halls  have  their 
meals  furnished  in  dining  rooms  near  or  adjoining  the  residence  buildings.  Rates  for  one 
semester  ( approximately  sixteen  weeks )  for  meals  and  for  room  are  based  on  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  room.  Double  rooms  are  $400  and  triple  rooms  are  $375  each  semester 
per  occupant.    Some  increase  in  rates  should  be  anticipated. 

FRATERNITIES 

There  are  fifty-seven  fraternity  chapters  at  the  University,  with  a  total  housed 
membership  of  approximately  2,700.  Membership  in  fraternities  is  by  invitation,  and 
these  invitations  are  offered  at  the  end  of  "rush  week."  Fraternity  rush  week  begins  on 
the  Sunday  before  Labor  Day  and  ends  on  Friday,  the  week  before  New  Student  Week. 
During  rushing,  prospective  members  visit  various  fraternity  chapters  to  which  they 
have  been  previously  invited.  Information  on  fraternities  and  registration  forms  for 
formal  rush  week  are  sent  to  each  scholastically  eligible  man  approximately  three  weeks 
after  the  permit  to  enter  the  University  is  received.  Housing  is  available  for  those 
students  who  participate  in  formal  rush  and  do  not  pledge.  After  fall  rush  week,  scholas- 
tically eligible  men  may  participate  in  informal  rushing  and  pledging  throughout  the 
school  year  by  registering  at  the  Interfraternity  Council  Office,  331  Illini  Union.  There 
is  also  a  mid-year  rush  period  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  second  semester. 
Fraternity  rushees  must  be  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  their  high  school  graduating 
classes  or  have  attained  an  all-University  average  of  "C"  or  above  and  an  average  of 
"C"  or  above  for  the  last  previous  semester  of  college  work. 

Living  costs  in  fraternities  are  about  the  same  as  living  costs  in  other  accommoda- 
tions. In  addition,  fraternity  chapters  charge  an  initiation  fee,  and  some  charge  pledge 
and  building  fees.  Additional  information  on  fraternities  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men  for  Fraternities. 

PRIVATELY-OWNED  STUDENT   HOUSING 

Privately-owned  student  housing  offers  facilities  for  room  and  board,  as  well  as  room 
only,  on  both  a  one-semester  and  a  two-semester  contract  basis.  Undergraduates  are 
limited  in  their  choice  of  private  housing  to  those  facilities  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  University.  Many  privately-owned  houses  have  active  student  organizations 
and  participate  in  University  activities.  Houses  ranging  in  size  from  six  to  four  hundred 
residents  are  located  conveniently  close  to  campus.  Prospective  students  are  urged  to 
visit  the  campus  personally  and  look  over  the  available  private  housing  if  they  are 
interested  in  living  in  these  accommodations. 

Housing    for   Women 

All  approved  housing  facilities  for  single  undergraduate  women  are  inspected  by 
the  University.  Undergraduate  women  students  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  approved  facilities  which  are  of  three  types:  University-owned  resi- 
dence halls  and  cooperatives,  sorority  chapter  houses,  and  privately-owned  organized 
houses. 
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Lists  of  available  housing  and  additional  details  about  making  housing  arrangements 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Coordinator  of  Women's  Housing,  Housing  Division,  420 
Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois.  Requests  for  information  should  include 
the  semester  the  student  expects  to  enroll  in  the  University. 

RESIDENCE   HALLS   AND  COOPERATIVES 

Applications  for  residence  hall  space  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Housing 
Division,  420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois.  Applications  for  the  fall 
semester  are  available  on  or  after  March  1,  for  housing  in  the  spring  semester  on  or  after 
October  1,  and  for  the  summer  session  after  February  1. 

University  residence  halls  for  women  are  located  to  the  southeast  and  to  the  south- 
west of  the  campus.  All  residents  of  these  units  are  required  to  take  meals  in  the  residence 
dining  rooms.  The  cost  of  room  and  meals  is  determined  by  the  number  of  students  living 
in  each  room.  In  single  rooms  the  cost  per  occupant  is  $430,  double  rooms  $400,  and  triple 
rooms  $375  a  semester  (approximately  sixteen  weeks).  Some  increase  in  rates  should  be 
anticipated.  Most  rooms  are  doubles.  Residents  furnish  their  own  sheets,  pillowcases, 
blankets,  bedspreads,  and  draperies. 

Applications  for  housing  accommodations  in  the  University  cooperative  work-plan 
houses  are  also  obtained  from  and  returned  to  the  Housing  Division.  In  addition,  an 
interview  in  the  Dean  of  Women's  office  is  necessary  before  assignment  can  be  made  to  one 
of  the  University-owned  cooperatives.  Students  living  in  these  units  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  need,  scholastic  attainment,  and  superior  qualities  of  character  and  per- 
sonality. The  women  living  in  cooperative  houses  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  house- 
hold duties  in  their  units,  and  each  works  approximately  seven  hours  a  week.  The  cost 
of  room  and  board  in  cooperative  houses  is  $240  a  semester.  Some  increase  in  this  rate 
should  be  anticipated. 

SORORITIES 

There  are  twenty-five  sorority  chapters  at  the  University  as  well  as  housing 
opportunities  for  transfer  sorority  women.  Chapter  houses  accommodate  from  thirty  to 
sixty-three  women. 

Membership  in  sororities  is  by  invitation.  Invitations  are  issued  following  the  formal 
and /or  informal  rushing  periods.  The  dates  for  1963-64  sorority  rush  and  a  description 
of  the  kind  of  rush  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
Freshman  women  pledged  to  sororities  move  to  the  chapter  house  of  their  choice  at  the 
beginning  of  their  sophomore  year.  Upperclass  women  pledged  by  sororities  may  move 
to  the  chapter  house  of  their  choice  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester  if  the  chapter 
house  has  adequate  room  to  accommodate  them.  In  any  instance,  the  upperclass  student 
is  moved  to  the  sorority  house  of  her  choice  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  full  school 
year.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women.  To  be  eligible  for  rush,  a  recent  high  school  graduate  must  be  in  the  upper  half 
of  her  high  school  graduating  class  or  offer  other  evidence  of  scholastic  ability  in  lieu  of 
rank  in  class  in  the  form  of  scores  earned  on  acceptable  tests.  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  or 
resident  undergraduate  student,  they  must  have  attained  a  3.3  grade-point  average  for 
the  previous  academic  work.  A  3.3  (approximately  "C-f")  grade  average  is  also  required 
for  initiation. 

Sorority  living  expenses  average  about  $97  a  month  for  room,  board,  social  fees,  and 
dues.  In  addition  to  these  expenses,  there  is  a  pledge  fee,  initiation  lee,  and  in  most  cases, 
a  building  pledge.  These  costs  average  approximately  $200  and  arc  payable  during  the 
first    two   years. 

PRIVATELY-OWNED   ORGANIZED   HOUSES 

Privately-owned  organized  houses  range  in  size  from  twelve  to  seventy-two  stu- 
dents. Some  offer  both  room  and  board,  others  provide  room  only,  or  room  with  kitchen 
privileges,  and  still  others  have  a  cooperative  work  plan.  A  visit  to  the  campus  is 
recommended    to    determine    which    of    these    arrangements    meets    the    student's    needs. 
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Lists  indicating  the  vacancies  in  each  type  accommodation  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Housing  Division,  420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois.  A  student  visiting 
the  campus  to  see  the  various  housing  facilities  should  stop  at  the  Housing  Office  first  for 
information  about  accommodations  available. 

Costs  in  these  units  vary  from  approximately  $365  to  $430  a  semester  for  board  and 
room  to  $40  a  month  for  room  only.  Cooperative  house  plans  require  approximately  seven 
hours  of  work  a  week;  and  costs  are  approximately  $60  a  month  for  room  and  board. 

WORKING  FOR   ROOM  AND  BOARD 

For  students  who  must  earn  a  major  portion  of  their  college  expenses,  a  limited 
number  of  room  and  board  jobs  are  available  with  families  in  the  community.  Informa- 
tion about  such  jobs  is  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  interviews 
are  required  by  that  office  relative  to  such  arrangements.  Special  permission  forms  must 
be  secured  thereafter  from  the  Housing  Division. 

Housing    for   Married    Students 

Most  married  undergraduate  students  live  in  privately-owned  facilities  in  the  com- 
munity. A  limited  number  of  apartments  are  available  in  the  University-owned  Tempo- 
rary Family  Housing  units  in  Stadium  Terrace.  These  units  consist  of  two-bedroom 
unfurnished  and  partially  furnished  apartments.  Present  rental  rates  are  $60  a  month, 
including  all  utilities.  Married  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  staff  members  with 
appointments  of  half-time  or  less  may  apply. 

For  additional  information  on  privately-owned  as  well  as  University-owned  facilities, 
write  to  the  Supervisor  of  Family  Housing,  420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign, 
Illinois. 

Libraries 

The  University  Library's  resources  for  study  and  research  are  outstanding.  Its 
present  collections  exceed  3,525,000  volumes,  and  all  except  about  253,000  of  them  are 
located  in  Urbana.  The  remainder  are  held  by  the  Library  of  Medical  Sciences  in 
Chicago  and  the  Library  of  the  Undergraduate  Division  in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  for  cataloged  volumes  cited  above,  the  University  Li- 
brary contains  approximately  502,000  pamphlets,  270,000  maps  and  aerial  photographs, 
229,000  music  scores  and  parts,  and  150,000  manuscripts.  More  than  18,000  periodicals 
and  newspapers  are  received  currently. 

Outstanding  collections  have  been  developed  for  a  variety  of  fields.  In  the  hu- 
manities, strong  areas  include  classical  literature,  history,  and  archaeology;  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  English  literature,  especially  the  Milton-Shakespeare  period; 
Victorian  literature;  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature;  German  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  comparative  philology.  In  the  fine  arts,  archi- 
tecture, landscape  architecture,  and  music  are  noteworthy. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  Library's  holdings  are  significant  for  western  United 
States  history,  Lincolniana,  Latin-American  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  Italian 
history,  medieval  and  modern  European  history,  German  history  for  1830-1900,  Irish 
history,  international  law  and  relations,  political  science,  law,  economics,  labor  and  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  education. 

For  science  and  technology,  collections  of  high  rank  are  held  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  biological  sciences  ( especially  parasitology,  entomology,  and  ornithology ) , 
physics,  geology,  engineering,  and  agriculture. 

The  Library's  bibliographical  facilities  comprise  a  union  catalog  of  more  than 
4,000,000  cards,  representing  titles  owned  by  about  two  dozen  major  American  and  for- 
eign libraries;  printed  catalogs  of  libraries,  such  as  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  British 
Museum,  and  Library  of  Congress;  national  and  trade  bibliographies  of  all  countries 
for  which  such  works  have  been  issued;  bibliographies  of  special  subjects;  and  similar 
aids. 
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A  number  of  departmental  and  divisional  libraries  are  maintained.  Following  are 
the  principal  separately  administered  collections  in  the  central  library  building:  Classics; 
Commerce,  Sociology,  and  Social  Work;  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology;  English; 
History  and  Political  Science;  Human  Relations  Area  Files;  Library  Science;  Map  and 
Geography;  Modern  Languages;  and  Physical  Education.  Also  in  the  central  building 
is  a  separate  undergraduate  library  containing  a  general  collection  of  over  28,000  volumes. 

Elsewhere  on  the  campus  are  departmental  libraries  for  the  following  fields:  Agri- 
culture, Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  Biology,  Chemistry,  City  Planning,  Engineering. 
Geology,  Home  Economics,  Journalism  and  Communications,  Labor  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations, Landscape  Architecture,  Law,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physics,  and  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Placement   Service 

The  opportunity  to  apply  individual  talents  and  training  in  an  appropriate  profes- 
sion or  vocation  is  a  normal  post-graduation  goal  of  college  students.  The  University  of 
Illinois  has  accepted  the  responsibility  to  help  graduates  become  employed  without 
delay,  through  provision  for  placement  services. 

The  Coordinated  Placement  Service  is  composed  of  a  number  of  college  and  de- 
partmental placement  offices.  Liaison  among  these  offices  is  provided  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Placement  Office  which  is  also  the  official  placement  service  for  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  furnishes  vocational  information  and  placement  service  in  non- 
technical fields  for  graduates  of  any  college  within  the  University.  A  directory  of  campus 
placement  offices  is  available  at  any  student  service  office  or  any  of  the  college  offices. 

Psychological  testing  and  vocational  guidance  services  are  provided  by  the  Student 
Counseling  Service. 

The  on-campus  offices  are  supplemented  by  the  Chicago  Placement  Office  in  the 
Illini  Center  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel. 

Job  seekers  are  provided  contact  with  prospective  employers,  for  the  most  part, 
through  three  types  of  programs. 

1.  Campus  Interviews.  Hundreds  of  employer  representatives  visit  the  campus  each 
semester  for  talks  with  degree  candidates  who  meet  objective  qualifications  provided 
in  advance  by  the  employers.  A  number  of  companies  do  at  the  same  time  discuss 
summer  employment  opportunities  with  junior  or  sophomore  students  who  would 
be  likely  candidates  for  permanent  employment  within  a  year  or  two. 

2.  Current  Job  Listings.  Day-to-day  employee  needs  are  reported  throughout  the  year 
to  campus  offices  by  employing  organizations.  These  listings  are  made  available  to 
students  and  alumni. 

3.  Vocational  Literature,  Employer  Literature,  and  Placement  Directories.  Placement 
offices  maintain  libraries  of  vocational  literature,  a  variety  of  placement  directories, 
employer  brochures,  and  other  employer  literature.  The  materials  are  available  at 
all  times  for  student  perusal.  In  addition,  a  more  comprehensive  collection  of  voca- 
tional materials  is  maintained  in  the  reference  room  of  the  Main  Library. 

Timely  career  planning  benefits  the  student  since  it  enables  him  to  more  efficiently 
choose  college  courses  for  career  preparation,  provides  a  more  specific  job  objective  for 
effective  employment  interviewing,  and  affords  the  most  suitable  on-the-job  training 
and /or  work  experience  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  employment. 

The  services  of  the  placement  offices  are  available  to  students  of  all  academic  levels, 
at  all  times  throughout  the  calendar  year.  Wise  planning  dictates  that  students  make  full 
use  of  the  services  which  arc  provided  for  their  benefit. 

Student   Employment 

Students  who  need  to  work  part  time  while  they  are  at  the  University  may  get  in- 
formation and  assistance  From  the  student  employment  office,  a  division  of  the  Dean  of 
Students'  office.  Women  students  who  want  board-and-room  jobs  should  consult  the 
Dean  of  Women. 
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The  employment  service  does  not  guarantee  to  find  jobs  for  everyone,  but  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  opportunities.  Rates  vary  from  $1.05  to  $2.65  an  hour,  depending 
on  the  type  of  work  and  the  responsibility  involved.  Board  jobs  usually  require  three 
hours  of  work  a  day;  board-and-room  jobs,  four  hours. 

The  University  recommends  that  each  new  student  have  a  cash  reserve  or  source 
of  funds  for  the  school  year  of  at  least  $500  ( $850  for  out-of-state  residents ) .  Freshmen 
are  advised  not  to  work,  particularly  during  their  first  semester  in  school,  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  their  attendance. 

The  Student  Employment  Office  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  assist  those  who 
must  have  work  in  arranging  the  type  of  work  which  will  least  interfere  with  normal 
academic  performance. 

FEES   AND    EXPENSES 

Estimated  expenses  for  unmarried  undergraduate  students  attending  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  exclusive  of  such  variable  items  as  major  articles  of  clothing, 
recreation,  and  railroad  fare,  are  given  in  the  budgets  below.  These  budgets  cover  two 
semesters  for  students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois. 

Low  Moderate 

Tuition  and  fees  (residents  of  Illinois)    $270.00  $270.00 

Textbooks  and   other  school    supplies    60.00  85.00 

Room  and  board   (figured  for  nine  months)    690.00  820.00 

Miscellaneous  (including  local  transportation  and    miscellaneous  expenses)    .  .         165.00  390.00 

Total,  Two   Semesters    $1,185.00  $1,565.00 

In  certain  fields  such  as  art,  architecture,  and  engineering,  costs  of  textbooks  and 
other  school  supplies  run  somewhat  higher. 

For  those  who  are  not  residents  of  Illinois,  the  tuition  and  fees  are  $620.00. 

For  information  on  assessment  of  resident  and  nonresident  tuition,  see  page  31. 

Tuition   and   Fees 

Effective  September  1,  1963 

Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  in  full  when  the  student  registers,  unless  the  installment 
plan  is  elected. 

Credit  ranges  for  registration  and  fee  assessment  have  been  established  at  Urbana 
and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  as  follows: 


Urbana-Champaign    Campus 

SEMESTER  Full  Program 


Partial  Programs 


Ra 

Above 
Above 

nge 

10 

2  V 

1 

hours 
z   units 

Range   II 

Above  5  to  10  hours 
Above  Wa  to  2'/2  units 

Range   III 

Above  0  to  5  hours 
Above  0  to  VA  units 

Tuition  (except  those  holding 

Resident 

$85.00 
40.00 

10.00 

Non- 
resident 

$260.00 
40.00 

10.00 

Resident 

$60.00 
25.00 

10.00 

Non- 
resident 

$180.00 
25.00 

10.00 

Resident 

$35.00 
10.00 

10.00 

Non- 
resident 

$105.00 

10.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 

10.00 

Total      

$135.00 

$310.00 

$95.00 

$215.00 

$55.00 

$125.00 

1  Persons  on  the  academic,  administrative,  or  permanent  nonacademic  staff  of  the  University,  or  on  the 
staffs  of  allied  agencies,  and  persons  registered  in  absentia  or  off-campus  are  exempt  from  the  Service  Fee 
and   the  Activities  Fee. 

-  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  may  receive  a  waiver  of  the  Hospital-Medical-Sur- 
gical Insurance  Fee  upon  approval  of  a  petition  submitted  to  the  University  Insurance  Office  not  later  than 
the  final  day  established  for  full  refund  of  fees.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia  are  not 
assessed  this  fee. 
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TWELVE-WEEK  SUMMER  TERM   (INSTITUTES) 

Full  Program 


Range  I 

Above  8  hours 
Above  2  units 


Resident 
Tuition    (except   those    holding 

exemptions)     $   65.00 

Service  Fee1    30.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 

Insurance  Fee" 10.00 

Total    $105.00 


Non- 
resident 

$195.00 
30.00 

10.00 


$235.00 


Partial  Programs 


Range  II 

Above  4  to  8  hours 
Above  1  to  2  units 


Resident 

$45.00 
20.00 

10.00 


Non- 
resident 

$135.00 
20.00 

10.00 


$75.00  $165.00 


Range  III 

Above  0  to  4  hours 
Above  0  to  1   unit 


Resident 

$25.00 
10.00 

10.00 


Non- 
resident 

$   80.00 
10.00 

10.00 


$45.00  $100.00 


EIGHT-WEEK   SUMMER  SESSION 


Full  Program 


Range  1 

Above  5  hours 
Above  1  Va  units 


Resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)     $45.00 

Service    Fee1     20.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 

Insurance    Fee"     5.00 

Total $70.00 


Non- 
resident 

$130.00 
20.00 

5.00 


Partial  Programs 


$155.00 


Range    II 

Above  2'/2  to  5  hours 
Above  %  to  114  units 


Resident 

$30.00 
13.00 

5.00 


Non- 
resident 

$90.00 
13.00 

5.00 


$48.00  $108.00 


Range   III 

Above  0  to  2Vi  hours 
Above  0  to  %  unit 


Resident 

$20.00 
5.00 

5.00 
$30.00 


Non- 
resident 

$55.00 
5.00 

5.00 
$65.00 


SIX-WEEK  WINTER   SHORT  COURSE   IN   AGRICULTURE   AND    HOME    ECONOMICS 

Full  Program  Partial  Programs 


Range    I 
Above  two  courses 


Resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)       $35.00 

Service    Fee1     15.00 

Hospital -Medical-Surgical 

Insurance    FeeJ     5.00 

Total      $55.00 


Non- 
resident 

$105.00 
15.00 

5.00 

$125.00 


Range  II 
Two   courses 


Resident 

$25.00 
10.00 

5.00 


$40.00 


Non- 
resident 

$75.00 
10.00 

5.00 

$90.00 


Range   III 
One   course 


Resident 

$15.00 
5.00 

5.00 

$25.00 


Non- 
resident 

$40.00 
5.00 

5.00 

$50.00 


'  Persons  on  the  academic,  administrative,  or  permanent  nonacademic  staff  of  the  University,  or  on  the 
-tall-  i)f  allied  agencies,  and  persons  registered  in  absentia  or  off-campus  are  exempt  from  the  Service  Fee 
mtkI  the  Activities  Fee. 

1  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  may  receive  a  waiver  of  the  Hospital-Medical-Sur- 
gical   Insurance    l<Ve  upon   approval   of  a  petition  submitted   to   the  University  Insurance  Office  not   later  than 

the  final  day  established  for  full  refund  of  fees.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia  are  not 
assessed  this  fee. 
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Chicago    Undergraduate    Division 

SEMESTER 

Full  Program 

Range   I 

Above    10    hours 

Non- 
Resident  resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)    $85.00  $260.00 

Service    Fee1     17.00  17.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 

Insurance    Fee2    8.00  8.00 

Activities   Fee1    10.00  10.00 

Total      $120.00  $295.00 

EIGHT-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION 

Full  Program 

Range   I 

Above  5  hours 

Non- 

Resident  resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)    $45.00  $130.00 

Service    Fee1     11.00  11.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 

Insurance    Fee2     4.00  4.00 

Activities   Fee1    5.00  5.00 

Total $65.00  $150.00 


Partial  Programs 


Range    II 
Above  5  to  10  hours 


Resident 

$60.00 
12.00 

8.00 
10.00 


Non- 
resident 

$180.00 
12.00 

8.00 
10.00 


$90.00  $210.00 


Range  III 
Above  0  to  5  hours 


Resident 

$35.00 
10.00 

8.00 
7.00 

$60.00 


Non- 
resident 

$105.00 
10.00 

8.00 
7.00 

$130.00 


Partial  Programs 


Range 

II 

Range 

III 

Above  2Vi  tc 

5  hours 

Above  0  to  2'/2  hours 

Non- 

Non- 

Resident 

resident 

Resident 

resident 

$30.00 

$90.00 

$20.00 

$55.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

$45.00  $105.00 


$30.00 


$65.00 


Registration    in    Noncredit   Courses   (All   Campuses) 

Students  who  register  in  noncredit  courses  pay  tuition  fees  as  follows: 
1.    Persons  who  register  on  campus  for  thesis  research  only  without  credit 
are  charged  the  following: 

Semester 

Tuition $10.00 

Service  Fee 10.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee   10.00 

Eight-Week  Summer  Session 

Tuition $10.00 

Service  Fee 5.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee   5.00 

1  Persons  on  the  academic,  administrative,  or  permanent  nonacademic  staff  of  the  University,  or  on  the 
staffs  of  allied  agencies,  and  persons  registered  in  absentia  or  off-campus  are  exempt  from  the  Service  Fee 
and  the  Activities  Fee. 

2  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  may  receive  a  waiver  of  the  Hospital-Medical-Sur- 
gical Insurance  Fee  upon  approval  of  a  petition  submitted  to  the  University  Insurance  Office  not  later  than 
the  final  day  established  for  full  refund  of  fees.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia  are  not 
assessed  this  fee. 
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2.  Persons  who  register  for  thesis  research  in  absentia  without  credit  are  charged 

only  a  tuition  fee  of 10.00 

3.  Persons  who  register  in  noncredit  seminars,  either  alone  or  in  addition  to  other 

courses No  charge 

( Regular  tuition  and  fees  which  are  applicable  are  assessed  for  other  courses 

taken  concurrently. ) 

4.  Persons  not  holding  tuition  waivers  who  register  for  less  than  a  full  program 

of  credit  courses  (Range  II  or  III)  pay  for  each  noncredit  course 15.00 

( This  is  in  addition  to  the  required  tuition  and  fees  for  credit  courses. ) 

If  taken  alone,  noncredit  courses  other  than  thesis  research  and  seminar  are 

assigned  to  Range  III. 

5.  University   employees   who   register   at   the   request   of   their   department   in 
noncredit  courses  especially  established  to  improve  the  work  of  the 

employee   No  charge 

( Regular   tuition    and    fees    which    are    applicable    are    assessed    for    other 
courses  taken  concurrently. ) 

Special   Fees 

Urbana-Champaign  Campus  and  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 
Change  of  Program 

For  every  change  slip  issued  at  the  request  of  the  student  after  completion 

of  registration,  the  fee  is $1.00 

Correspondence  and  Extramural  Instruction 
Correspondence  Courses 

Persons  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  pay  for  each  credit  hour  a 

tuition  fee  of 9.00 

Persons  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  who  are  granted  a  six 
months'  extension  of  the  enrollment  period  pay  for  each  course  an  addi- 
tional  fee   of " 5.00 

Extramural  Courses 
Credit  Courses 

1  semester  hour    or    )i  unit 12.00 

2  semester  hours  or    %  unit 22.00 

3  semester  hours  or    %  unit 30.00 

4  semester  hours  or  1  unit 36.00 

5  semester  hours  or  1/4  units 40.00 

Noncredit  Courses 

One-hour  course  ( 16  hours  of  instruction) 12.00 

Two-hour  course  ( 32  hours  of  instruction ) 22.00 

Three-hour  course  ( 48  hours  of  instruction ) 30.00 

Visitors 

Visitors  in  extramural  courses  pay  the  regular  fee  assessed  for  the  course. 
In  the  case  of  multiple  credit  courses,  the  visitor  pays  the  lowest  fee 
assessable. 
Students  who  register  in  more  than  one  correspondence  or  extramural  course 
concurrently  pay  the  full  amount  of  tuition  for  each  course. 
Students  who  register  for  study  on  campus  and  for  correspondence  or  extra- 
mural work  concurrently  pay  the  full  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  for  each 
registration. 

Holders  of  staff  appointments  with  the  University  or  allied  agencies,  holders 
of  tuition  scholarships,  and  holders  of  tuition  and  fee  waivers  which  exempt 
from  tuition  for  campus  work  are  also  exempt  from  tuition  or  the  Visitor's 
Fee  for  extramural  or  correspondence  courses. 
Permanent  aonacademic  employees  registered  concurrently  for  campus  and 
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extramural   or   correspondence   courses   are   not   exempt   if   their   combined 
registrations  exceed  Range  II. 

Deposits 

Advance  Deposit  on  Tuition  and  Fees 30.00 

Each  new  undergraduate  student  ( except  foreign  students  who,  at  the 
time  of  application,  are  residing  outside  the  United  States  and  students 
in  the  college  of  Law)  seeking  admission  to  the  University  on  the 
Urbana  campus  or  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  for  a  fall 
or  spring  semester  is  required  to  make  an  advance  deposit  in  order  to 
hold  the  admission  granted  him.  This  is  not  an  additional  cost  for 
attending  the  University  but  is  applied  to  each  student's  tuition  and 
fees  in  the  semester  for  which  he  is  admitted.  In  case  the  student 
fails  to  enter  the  University  in  that  semester,  the  deposit  may  not  be 
applied  toward  any  future  registration.  The  deposit  should  not  be  sent 
until  requested  by  the  University  after  the  student  has  been  notified 
of  his  acceptance  for  admission.  It  is  nonrefundable  except  in  very 
special  cases.  It  will  be  refunded  after  registration  to  students  holding 
scholarships  covering  both  tuition  and  fees. 

General  Deposit   (  Chicago   Undergraduate  Division  only ) 5.00 

Each  student  must  make  this  deposit  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration. 
Chargeable  against  this  deposit  are  such  items  as  unreturned  towels  and 
locks,  lost  library  books,  library  fines,  shortages  in  laboratory  equipment, 
etc.  Whenever  the  amount  of  the  $5.00  deposit  falls  below  $2.50,  the 
student  is  required  immediately  by  additional  deposit  to  bring  the  total 
up  to  $5.00.  Any  balance  in  the  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student  if  he 
officially  withdraws  from  the  University.  This  refund  is  made  after  the 
close  of  registration  for  the  next  semester  following  the  student's  with- 
drawal. 

Housing  Contract  Deposit 40.00 

This  advance  deposit  is  required  to  confirm  a  contract  for  University- 
owned  housing.  One-half  this  amount  ( $20.00 )  is  applied  on  the  first 
semester's  rent;  the  other  one-half  ($20.00)  is  applied  on  the  second 
semester's  rent. 

Military  Deposit  (Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  only)    10.00 

Each  student  withdrawing  military  equipment  must  make  this  deposit  at 
the  time  of  issuance.  The  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student  upon  the 
return  of  the  military  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Duplicate  Identification  Photo  Cards  (payable  at  Photographic  Laboratory) 1.00 

Flight-Training 

In  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  and  fees,  students  taking  flight  training  pay 

for  each  flight  course  a  materials  and  supply  fee  of 350.00 

(This  fee  is  not  included  in  scholarship  and  staff  fee  exemption  provisions.) 
Installment  Payment  Service  Charge 

Installment  payment  of  tuition  and  fees 2.00 

Installment  payment  of  flight-training  fee 2.00 

Delinquent   installment   charge    (tuition,   fees,    and   residence   hall    charges) 

2  per  cent  monthly,  but  not  less  than 1.00 

Late  Registration 

Students  who  register  late  in  any  term  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as 
students  registering  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  In  addition,  all  students 
who  complete  registration  for  work  in  residence  after  the  close  of  the  regular 

registration  days  in  any  term  pay  a  late  registration  fine  of 15.00 

( A  student's  registration  is  not  complete  until  his  tuition  and  fees  have  been 
paid  in  full,  or  he  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Bursar's  Office  for  de- 
ferment of  payment. ) 
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Motor  Vehicle  Operator's  Permit  ( other  than  owner ) 2.50 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration 

For  each  semester 7.50 

For  the  summer  session,  if  vehicle  not  registered  in  either  of  the  two  im- 
mediately preceding  semesters 3.75 

For  the  six-week  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agriculture 2.50 

N.R.O.T.C.  Student  Activity  Fund  Assessment 2.50 

Each   enrolled   N.R.O.T.C.    student   is   assessed   this   Student   Activity    Fee 

each  semester. 

( This  assessment  is  collected  by  the  Navy  Council. ) 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Students  registered  for  off-campus  work  such  as  field  courses  are  exempt  from 
the  Service  Fee.  They  are  also  exempt  from  the  Activities  Fee  at  the  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division.  They  pay  the  same  tuition,  resident  or  nonresident, 
and  the  Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee  assessed  for  campus  regis- 
tration of  equal  credit. 

Recreational  Facilities 

All  persons  who  are  not  registered  in  University  classes,  except  those  on  Uni- 
versity appointment  and  their  spouses,  who  desire  to  use  the  recreational 
facilities  of  the  University  pay  a  fee  as  follows: 

For  the  semester 12.00 

For  the  eight-week  summer  session 6.00 

Wives  or  husbands  of  students  or  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University 
pay  a  fee  as  follows: 

For  the  semester 6.00 

For  the  eight-week  summer  session 3.00 

( There  is  no  reduction  in  these  fees  for  persons  entering  late. ) 
Recreational  facilities  of  the  University  covered  by  the  above  fees  include 
the  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  archery  range,  and  tennis  courts;  they  do 
not  include  facilities  operated  by  the  Athletic  Association  or  the  Illini 
Union,  i.e.,  the  Ice  Rink,  golf  course  and  bowling  alleys,  for  which  an 
individual  charge  is  made. 

Special  Examination 

Courses  which  have  been  failed 10.00 

English  Qualifying  Examination 10.00 

Students  who  are  required  to  take  the  English  Qualifying  Examination 
and  have  not  done  so  prior  to  their  final  semester,  and  for  whom  special 
arrangements  must  be  made  to  give  the  examination,  may  be  charged  the 
special  examination  fee. 

Transcript 

Each  student  who  has  paid  all  his  University  fees  is  entitled  to  receive  with- 
out charge  one  transcript  of  his  record.    For  each  additional  transcript   the 

fee  is 1.00 

( No  charge  is  made  if  the  request  for  a  transcript  is  accompanied  by  a 
teacher's  certificate  application  blank,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  transcripts 
of  records  issued  to  the  Undergraduate  Division  or  the  Medical  Center  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Chicago.) 

University  Fee  for  High  School  Students 

High  school  students,  including  University  High  School,  attending  the  Uni- 
versity under  "Early  Admission"  plans,  etc.,  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees 
assessed  against  University  students  registered  for  the  same  amount  of  credit. 

University  High  School  Instruction 

University  students  at  Urbana  who  also  register  in  University  High  School 
pay,  in   addition   to  their  University  fees,  for  each  half  unit  each  semester 
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(provided    that    the    total    additional    charges    shall    not    exceed    $25.00    a 

semester )     10.00 

Students  other  than  those  registered  in  the  University  pay  a  tuition  fee  for 
each  semester,  as  follows: 

For  one  course  only 10.00 

For  a  full-time  high  school  program None 

Unredeemed  Check  Service  Charge 

For  each  check  returned  by  a  bank  to  the   Business   Office   for  insufficient 

funds  or  other  reasons 2.00 

(  Additional  penalties,  including  cancellation  of  registration,  may  be  imposed. ) 

Visitor's  Fee  (Campus  Courses) 

Persons  not  otherwise  registered  in  University  courses  and  students  registered 
on  campus  on  a  partial  program  fee  schedule  ( Range  II  or  III ) ,  except  those 
holding  scholarships,  tuition  waivers,  or  staff  appointments  which  exempt 
from  tuition  for  campus  work,  are  charged,  for  each  course  attended  as  a 

visitor  only,  a  fee  of 15.00 

( Students  who  change  from  credit  registration  to  visitor  status  in  the  same 
course,  who  are  not  eligible  for  refund  of  tuition  or  fees  for  the  credit  regis- 
tration dropped,  are  not  charged  the  Visitor's  Fee.) 

Assessments  and   Exemptions 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  all  students,  as  applicable.  The  nonresident  tuition 
fee  is  assessed  against  those  students  who  are  defined  as  nonresidents  of  Illinois  under 
the  regulations  governing  assessment  of  resident  or  nonresident  students  fees.  (See  page  31.) 

For  fee  assessment  purposes,  a  staff  appointment  must  require  service  for  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  term.  ( This  is  interpreted  as  a  minimum  of  three  and  one-half 
months  in  a  semester,  nine  weeks  in  a  quarter,  and  six  weeks  in  an  eight-week  summer 
session. )  Staff  tuition  and  fee  privileges  do  not  apply  to  students  employed  on  an  hourly 
basis  in  either  an  academic  or  nonacademic  capacity  nor  to  persons  on  leave  without  pay. 

A  student  may  be  exempted  from  one  or  more  of  the  usual  charges  if  he  qualifies 
under  the  conditions  indicated  below. 

TUITION 

1.  Holders  of  tuition  waiver  scholarships. 

2.  All  academic  employees  of  the  University  or  of  allied  agencies  on  appointment  for 
67  per  cent  or  less  of  full-time  services. 

3.  All  permanent  nonacademic  employees  of  the  University  or  allied  agencies  who 
register  in  University  courses  in  Range  II  or  III. 

4.  Holders  of  graduate  tuition  and  fee  waivers  awarded  by  the  Graduate  College. 

5.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  which  provide  payments  to 
cover  the  total  costs  of  instruction. 

6.  Cooperating  teachers  and  administrators  who  receive  assignment  of  practice  teachers. 
( Exemption  provided  in  one  term  for  each  semester  of  assignment  within  the  same 
calendar  year— September  through  August. ) 

7.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

8.  Persons  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit  courses  especially 
established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee. 

NONRESIDENT  PORTION  OF  TUITION   (if   subject  to  payment  of  tuition   and   fees) 

1.    All  staff  members   (academic,  administrative,  or  permanent  nonacademic)   of 

a.  The  University; 

b.  The  allied  agencies; 

c.  The  faculties  of  state-supported  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Illinois; 

d.  The  teaching  staff  in  the  private  and  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Illinois. 
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2.  The  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  those  listed  in  ( 1 )  above.  ( Dependent 
children  are  those  who  qualify  as  dependents  for  federal  income  tax  purposes. ) 

3.  Persons  actively  serving  in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are 
stationed  and  present  in  the  state  of  Illinois  in  connection  with  that  service. 

4.  The  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  those  listed  in  (3)  above,  as  long  as  they 
remain  stationed,  present,  and  living  in  this  state. 

SERVICE   FEE 

1.  All  staff  members  of  the  University  or  allied  agencies. 

2.  Holders  of  graduate  tuition  and  fee  waivers  awarded  by  the  Graduate  College. 

3.  Students  registered  in  absentia. 

4.  Students  registered  in  courses  taught  off-campus. 

5.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  if  this  fee  is  charged  to  the 
contract  or  grant  funds. 

6.  Cooperating  teachers  and  administrators  described  under  Tuition  (6),  page  95. 

7.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

8.  Persons  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit  courses  especially 
established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee. 

HOSPITAL-MEDICAL-SURGICAL  INSURANCE   FEE 

1.  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  upon  approval  of  a  petition 
presented  to  the  University  Insurance  Office  not  later  than  the  final  day  established 
for  full  refund  of  fees. 

2.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia. 

3.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  if  this  fee  is  charged  to  the 
contract  or  grant  funds. 

4.  Students  for  whom  this  fee  has  been  assumed  by  the  Graduate  College. 

5.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

6.  Persons  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit  courses  especially 

established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee. 

Any  student  who  resigns  his  staff  appointment,  or  whose  appointment  is  cancelled, 
before  rendering  service  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  term  becomes  subject  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  appropriate  tuition  and  fees  for  that  term  unless  he  withdraws  from 
his  University  classes  at  the  same  time  the  appointment  becomes  void. 

Students  holding  appointments  during  the  final  term  of  an  academic  year  either 
as  employees  or  fellows,  and  for  whom  tuition  and /or  fees  have  been  provided  through 
waiver  or  cash  payment  by  an  outside  agency,  are  entitled  to  a  waiver  of  the  same 
kinds  of  tuition  and  fees  for  the  summer  session  immediately  following,  provided  they 
hold  no  appointments  during  that  summer  session. 

Students  holding  summer  session  appointments  as  fellows  or  as  employees  are 
subject  to  such  tuition  and  fees  as  would  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
expressed  above. 

Installment   Plan   for   Payment   of   University   Fees   and   Housing   Charges 

Students  registered  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  are  given  the  option  of 
paying  tuition,  fees,  and  residence  hall  charges  ( in  the  case  of  single  student  housing 
only )  on  an  installment  basis.  Charges  for  each  of  the  first  and  second  semesters  are 
collected  in  four  installments,  the  first  payable  at  registration  and  the  remaining  in  each 
of  the  following  months.  Summer  session  charges  are  payable  one-half  at  registration 
and  one-half  during  the  following  month.  This  plan  does  not  apply  to  registration  in 
extramural  and  correspondence  courses,  or  to  University  housing  contracts  on  an  annual 
lease  basis,  which  are  payable  monthly. 

Students  electing  the  installment  plan  for  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  are  assessed 
d  $2.00  service  charge.    An  additional  service  charge  of  $2.00  is  assessed  in  the  case  of 
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the  flight  instruction  fee  of  $350  paid  on  the  installment  basis.   There  is  no  service  charge 
for  the  payment  of  University  housing  accounts  on  the  installment  basis. 

A  charge  of  two  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $1.00,  is  assessed  on  each  installment 
of  any  tuition,  fee,  or  housing  account  that  becomes  delinquent.  An  installment  is  con- 
sidered as  delinquent  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date  payment  is 
due.  This  penalty  also  applies  to  delinquent  rental  accounts  of  students  and  staff  which 
are  payable  on  a  monthly  basis.  Additional  penalties  may  be  imposed  on  students  who 
permit  their  accounts  to  become  delinquent,  including  cancellation  of  registration. 

Refunds 

1.  Withdrawal 

A  student  subject  to  tuition  and/or  fees  who  withdraws  from  the  University  with 
permission,  for  reasons  other  than  military  or  other  National  Defense  Service,  during 
any  semester,  term,  or  session,  receives  refunds  as  follows: 

In   a   Semester 

a.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction  in  a  semester,  refund  is  made  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge  of 
$30.00.1  When  the  total  assessment  has  been  less  than  $30.00,  the  full  amount  of 
the  assessment,  if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  ten  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of  the 
above  mentioned  $30.00  is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  semester,  no  refund  is  allowed. 

In   a  Twelve-Week   Term 

a.  During  the  first  seven  days  of  instruction  in  a  term,  refund  is  made  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  non-refundable  charge  of 

$23. 00.1  When  the  total  assessment  has  been  less  than  this  amount,  the  full  amount 
of  the  assessment,  if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  seven  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  term,  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of 
the  above  mentioned  $23.00  is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  term,  no  refund  is  allowed. 

In   an   Eight-Week   Summer   Session 

a.  During  the  first  five  days  of  instruction  in  the  summer  session,  refund  is  made  of 
the  full  amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge 

of  $15.00.1    When  the  total  assessment  has  been  less  than  this  amount,  the  full 
amount  of  the  assessment,  if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  five  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  summer  session,  one-half  of 
the  amount  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of  the  above  mentioned  $15.00 
is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  summer  session,  no  refund  is  allowed. 

In  the  Six-Week  Winter  Short  Course 

a.  During  the  first  five  days  of  instruction,  refund  is  made  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge  of  $11.00.1  When  the 
total  assessment  has  been  less  than  this  amount,  the  full  amount  of  the  assessment, 
if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  five  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  session,  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of  the 
above  mentioned  $11.00  is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  session,  no  refund  is  allowed. 


1  The  nonrefundable  charge  includes  the  Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee,  if  originally  paid,  and 
the  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  continues  to  be  covered  by  the  insurance  until  the  close  of 
the  semester,  term,  or  session. 
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In  cases  of  withdrawal  for  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  or  other  approved 
.National  Defense  Service,  special  refund  provisions  have  been  adopted  by  the  University, 
as  follows: 

a.  Withdrawal  prior  to  credit  allowance,  full  refund,  except  for  the  non-refundable 
Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee. 

b.  Withdrawal  during  the  half-credit  period,  one-half  refund,   except  for  the  non- 
refundable Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee. 

c.  Withdrawal  during  the  full  credit  period,  no  refund. 

2.  Reduction  of  Program 

A  student  who  reduces  his  registration  to  a  lower  range  receives  a  refund  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  difference  in  tuition  and  fees  specified  for  such  schedules  provided  the 
changes  are  made  during  the  period  designated  for  refund  of  full  fees  in  case  of 
withdrawl  from  the  University.  One-half  the  above  differences  is  refunded  if  the 
changes  are  made  during  the  period  for  one-half  refund  in  case  of  withdrawal  from 
the  University.   Thereafter,  no  rebate  is  allowed. 

3.  Visitors 

A  person  registered  as  a  Visitor  who  desires  to  withdraw  receives  a  full  refund  of  the 
Visitor's  Fee,  if  originally  charged,  provided  he  makes  personal  request  for  a  refund 
at  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  within  the  full  rebate  period  in  any  semester, 
tenn,  or  session.    Thereafter,  no  rebate  is  made. 

4.  Flight  Training 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  flight-training  course  receives  a  refund  of  the  full 
flight-training  fee  during  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction  in  a  semester  or  the  first 
five  days  of  instruction  in  the  eight-week  summer  session;  a  half  refund  during  the 
remaining  first  half  of  the  term;  and  no  refund  thereafter. 

5.  Students  Dismissed 

Tuition  and  fees  of  a  student  dismissed  from  the  University  during  any  term  are 
refunded  on  the  same  basis  as  indicated  above  for  a  student  who  withdraws  with 
permission. 

6.  University  Terms  of  Different  Lengths 

For  University  terms  of  different  lengths  of  time,  the  full  and  half  refund  periods 
and  the  amount  of  the  retained  portions  of  the  fees  are  determined  proportionately 
in  accordance  with  the  above  principles. 


WITHDRAWAL   FROM   THE    UNIVERSITY 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  during  any  semester  or  summer  session  should 
submit  clearance  papers  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  his  college.  Otherwise, 
grades  in  the  courses  he  is  pursuing  appear  upon  his  record  as  "Ab"  (absent,  or  failure). 
If  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  he  is  seriously  deficient  in  his  academic  work,  the  student 
may  be  required  by  the  dean  of  his  college  to  accept  the  grade  of  "E"  in  one  or  more 
of  his  courses. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  within  the  last  three  weeks  of 
instruction  in  any  semester  or  within  the  last  two  weeks  in  any  summer  session  or  term, 
or  a  student  whose  status  cannot  be  determined  because  of  excused  grades,  may  register 
again  only  on  petition  approved  by  the  dean  of  his  college. 

WITHDRAWAL   FROM   THE    UNIVERSITY   FOR   MILITARY   OR   OTHER   NATIONAL 
DEFENSE   SERVICE 

Any  undergraduate  or  professional  student  at  I'rbana  or  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
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Division  who  withdraws  from  the  University  in  order  to  enter  into  active  service  with 
the  armed  forces,  or  other  service  pertaining  to  the  national  defense  which  is  approved 
by  the  University  Committee  on  Selective  Service,  is  entitled  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  receive  full  or  half  credit  in  some  or  all  of  the  courses  in  which  he  is  registered 
at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  A  complete  statement  of  the  regulations  governing  the  granting 
of  credit  in  such  cases  is  given  in  the  current  edition  of  the  Regulations  Applying  to  All 
Undergraduate  Students. 


GRADING   SYSTEM 

The  University  of  Illinois  grading  system  is  as  follows:  "A,"  excellent;  "B,"  good; 
"C,"  fair;  "D,"  poor  (but  passing);  "E,"  failure;  "Ab,"  absent  from  final  examination 
without  excuse  ( counts  as  a  failure ) .  Numerical  equivalents  of  these  grades  on  the 
basis  of  which  averages  are  made,  are  as  follows:  "A"  =  5;  "B"  =  4;  "C"  =  3;  "D"  =  2; 
"E,"  and  "Ab"  =  1.  Other  symbols  in  use  are:  "Df,"  grade  deferred  (used  only  in 
graduate  courses  and  undergraduate  honors  and  thesis  courses);  "S,"  satisfactory;  and 
"U,"  unsatisfactory  ( used  only  as  final  grades  in  graduate  research  courses ) ;  "Ex," 
temporarily  excused  by  the  dean  of  the  student's  college  from  a  final  examination. 

A  grade  of  "Ex"  which  is  not  removed  by  the  time  the  mid-semester  grades  are 
reported  in  the  semester  following  the  receiving  of  the  excused  grade,  if  the  student  is 
enrolled  in  that  semester,  automatically  becomes  the  grade  of  "E."  If  the  student  receiving 
an  excused  grade  does  not  re-enroll  in  the  University,  the  excused  grade,  if  not  removed, 
becomes  an  "E"  after  one  calendar  year. 

Grades  of  "Pass"  or  "Not  Passed"  in  courses  in  which  the  student  attempts  to 
earn  credit  by  proficiency  or  special  examinations  are  not  considered  in  computing 
averages. 


ACADEMIC   AND   OTHER    REGULATIONS 

A  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  academic  and  other  regulations  of 
the  University.  He  is  responsible  for  complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  University, 
of  his  college,  and  of  the  departments  from  which  he  takes  courses,  and  for  fulfilling 
all  requirements  for  his  particular  degree. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  each  academic  year  in  the  University,  each 
undergraduate  student  receives  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  Regulations  Applying  to  All 
Undergraduate  Students  which  provides  him  with  complete  information  concerning  con- 
ditions governing  his  attendance  at  the  University.  Copies  of  the  Code  on  Undergraduate 
Student  Affairs  are  available  upon  request  from  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  for  Stu- 
dent Organizations. 
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Bachelor's  Degree 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  Urbana  four  times  each  year— February,  June,  August, 
and  October.  Each  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  must  meet  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  University  with  respect  to  registration,  residence,  military  training,  physical 
education,  and  rhetoric;  must  pass  in  the  subjects  which  are  prescribed  in  his  curriculum: 
must  conform  to  the  directions  of  that  curriculum  in  regard  to  electives  and  the  total 
number  of  hours  required  for  graduation;  and  must  meet  the  minimum  scholarship  re- 
quirements which  the  University  has  approved  for  his  college  or  division. 
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Undergraduate  and  Professional  Degrees  Offered  at  the  Urbana-Champaign 
Campus 

UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGES 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Bachelor  of  Science  (  B.S. )   in 
Agriculture 
Dairv  Technology 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 
Food  Technology 
Forestry 

Home  Economics 
Home  Economics  Education 
Restaurant  Management 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bachelor  of  Science  (  B.S. )   in 
Accountancy 
Commerce  and  Law 
Commercial  Teaching 
Economics 
Finance 

Industrial  Administration 
Management 
Marketing 
Secretarial  Training 
Urban  Land  Economics 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)   in 
Education 

Elementary  Education 
Industrial  Education 
The  Education  of  the  Deaf 
The  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)   in 

Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Ceramic  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

General  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgical  Engineering 

Mining  Engineering 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Engineering  Physics 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Architecture   (  B.  Arch. ) 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A. )  in 
Advertising  Design 
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Art  Education 

Crafts 

History  of  Art 

Industrial  Design 

Painting 

Landscape  Architecture 

Sculpture 
Bachelor  of  Music  (  B.  Mus. ) 
Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.)  in 

City  Planning 

Medical  Art 

Music  Education 

COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in  Communications 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  in 

Home  Economics 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Teaching  of  English 

Teaching  of  French 

Teaching  of  German 

Teaching  of  Latin 

Teaching  of  Russian 

Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

Teaching  of  Spanish 

Teaching  of  Speech 
Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.)  in 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Home  Economics 

Physics 

Speech  Correction 

Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences  and  General  Science 

Teaching  of  Chemistry 

Teaching  of  Geography 

Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Teaching  of  Physics 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts  ( A.B. )   in  Dance 
Bachelor  of  Science   (  B.S. )  in 

Health  Education 

Physical  Education 

Recreation 

PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 
COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Undergraduate 

Bachelor  of  Laws  ( LL.B. ) 
Graduate 

Master  of  Laws   (  LL.M. ) 

Master  of  Comparative  Law   (M.C.L. ) 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law  (J.S.D.) 
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COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Veterinary  Medicine  (B.S.) 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.) 

Residence    Requirement 

In  addition  to  specific  courses  and  scholastic  average  requirements,  each  candidate 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  must  spend  either  the  first  three  years, 
earning  not  less  than  ninety  semester  hours,  or  the  last  year  (two  semesters,  or  the 
equivalent ) ,  earning  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours,  in  residence  on  the  Urbana 
campus,  uninterrupted  by  any  work  in  another  institution.  Until  such  time  as  the  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division  is  authorized  to  grant  degrees,  students  from  that  division  must 
complete  either  the  junior  or  senior  year  (two  semesters,  or  the  equivalent),  earning  a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours,  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Only  those  courses  which 
are  applicable  toward  the  degree  sought  may  be  counted  in  satisfying  the  above  minimum 
requirements.  ( Either  three  twelve-week  terms  or  four  eight-week  sessions  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  semesters. ) 

A  student  who  requests  that  the  residence  requirement  for  graduation  be  waived 
should  complete  and  submit  a  petition  to  the  dean  of  his  college  who  will  indicate  his 
recommendation  on  the  petition  and  forward  it  to  the  Provost  for  final  decision. 

Scholastic   Average 

Examinations  are  conducted  by  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  All  final 
grades,  including  failures,  in  those  courses  which  are  acceptable  toward  graduation  in  the 
college  in  which  the  student  is  registered  are  used  in  computing  the  graduation  average. 
Where  a  course  has  been  repeated,  both  the  original  and  subsequent  grades  are  included, 
but  the  credit  is  counted  only  once. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  each  candidate  for  graduation  enter- 
ing the  University  of  Illinois  after  July  30,  1956,  must  have  an  average  of  not  less 
than  3.0,  including  grades  in  courses  transferred  from  other  institutions,  and  he  must 
have  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0  in  work  done  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Certain 
colleges  have  established  higher  scholastic  standards.  Each  college  office,  on  request, 
informs  the  student  regarding  the  scholarship  regulations  of  that  college.  (See  also  the 
college  sections   in   this  catalog. ) 

Subject    Requirements 

MILITARY 

All  male  students  entering  the  University  with  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  of 
credit  are  exempt  from  the  basic  military  requirement.  A  student  under  twenty-two  years 
of  age  entering  the  University  at  Urbana  with  less  than  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit, 
unless  otherwise  exempt  from  the  military  requirement,  must  register  in  military  and 
unless  properly  excused  must  take  the  full  basic  course  therein,  whether  he  intends  to 
graduate  or  not.    A  list  of  reasons  for  exemption  appear  on  pages  122  and  124. 

Provision  is  made  to  hear  appeals  for  exemption  on  the  basis  of  conscientious  ob- 
jections. Such  petitions  originate  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  In  all  cases 
where  a  petitioner  is  excused  from  compulsory  military  science  on  the  grounds  of  con- 
science, he  is  required  to  enroll  in  and  pass  five  semester  hours  of  special  prescribed 
academic  courses  in  lieu  of  the  military  science  courses. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Men  and  women  entering  the  University  with  less  than  sixty  semester  hours  of 
credit  arc  required  to  secure  four  semesters  of  credit  in  physical  education  including 
the  amount  transferred.  Credit  in  these  four  semesters  of  required  physical  education 
is  not  included  in  the  total  hours  or  in  the  scholastic  average  required  for  graduation. 
Those  entering  with  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  are  exempt  from  the  requirement  in 
physical  education. 
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ENGLISH 

Satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  use  of  written  English  is  a  requirement  for  all  under- 
graduate degrees  awarded  by  the  Urbana  divisions  of  the  University.  All  students  must 
earn  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  and  102,  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112,  or  other 
equivalent  courses.    Literature  courses  are  not  accepted  as  equivalent. 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B"  in  Rhetoric  102,  or  its  equivalent,  or 
who  pass  a  proficiency  examination  for  Rhetoric  102,  or  its  equivalent,  have  completed 
the  graduation  requirement  in  English.  Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "C"  or  "D"  in 
Rhetoric  102,  or  its  equivalent,  are  required  to  take  the  Qualifying  Examination  in 
English,  and  if  they  fail,  to  take  and  pass  an  extra  semester  noncredit  course  in  rhetoric 
( Rhetoric  200 ) .  This  Qualifying  Examination  may  not  be  taken  until  one  semester  has 
elapsed  after  the  student  has  taken  Rhetoric  102.  Those  who  fail  Rhetoric  200  must 
repeat  either  this  course  or  the  Qualifying  Examination,  a  passing  grade  in  either  case 
being  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Such  students  must  wait  one  term,  however,  after 
failing  this  course  before  they  can  repeat  the  examination.  Students  should  not  delay 
the  fulfillment  of  any  of  their  rhetoric  requirements,  especially  the  Qualifying  Examina- 
tion, because  of  the  danger  of  a  postponement  of  their  graduation. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Those  who  enter  with  three  or  more  semester  hours  but  with  less  than  4.6  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric  must  take  Rhetoric  102,  or  the  equivalent,  or  pass 
the  proficiency  examination  for  it.  Those  who  enter  with  4.6  or  more  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  freshman  rhetoric,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  "D"  in  the  last  course  taken,  must  take 
the  Qualifying  Examination  in  English;  if  they  have  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  they 
take  the  examination  offered  on  the  first  day  of  classes  each  semester.  Transfer  students 
who  have  4.6  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric,  with  a  grade  of 
"A"  or  "B"  in  the  last  course  taken,  have  met  the  graduation  requirement  in  English. 

If  a  transfer  student  lacks  the  equivalent  of  either  Rhetoric  101  or  Rhetoric  102, 
he  must  take  the  missing  course  or  courses,  or  must  pass  the  proficiency  examination 
for  them,  unless  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  indicates  on  the  student's  records 
that  he  has  been  exempted  without  credit  from  the  equivalent  of  Rhetoric  101  or  Rhetoric 
102  or  both.  If  the  exempted  course  is  the  equivalent  of  Rhetoric  102,  he  is  not  required 
to  take  the  English  Qualifying  Examination  or  Rhetoric  200. 

FOREIGN   STUDENTS 

Foreign  students  for  whom  English  is  a  native  language,  American  students  of 
foreign  background,  including  those  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  displaced  persons 
and  other  immigrant  students  who  have  permanent  visas  and  who  plan  to  remain  in  this 
country  follow  the  same  English  programs  as  native  students.  They  may  take  courses 
offered  in  the  English  for  Foreign  Students  program  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chairman  of  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  only  on  a  remedial  basis  preparatory  to 
enrollment  in  Rhetoric  101  and  102. 

The  English  requirement  for  graduation  for  all  undergraduate  students  classified 
as  "foreign"  according  to  the  definition  on  page  28,  who  do  not  have  a  degree  from  a 
college  or  university  where  the  native  language  is  English  and  where  all  instruction  was  in 
English,  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  admission  and  placement  tests.  These  tests  include 
the  following: 

1.  An  entrance  test  administered  by  the  English  Language  Institute,  Testing  and  Certifi- 
cation Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  A  satisfactory  score  on  this  test  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  University  before  the  student  may  receive  a  permit  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity. 

2.  A  combination  oral  and  written  proficiency  and  placement  test  given  to  those  foreign 
students  whose  performance  on  the  English  Language  Institute  entrance  test  satisfied 
admission  requirements  but  indicated  further  study  of  English  necessary  for  successful 
college  study.  The  results  of  this  test  determine  whether  ( 1 )  the  student  is  to  be 
exempt  from  one  or  both  of  the  courses  usually  required  of  foreign  students  ( Rhetoric 
114  and  115),  or  (2)  he  must  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  the  noncredit  remedial 
courses  which  precede  registration  in  the  required  credit  courses. 
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3.    The  Qualifying  Examination,  in  a  special  form  for  foreign  students,  for  those  who  fail 

to  receive  an  "A"  or  "B"  in  Rhetoric  115.  This  examination  may  not  be  taken  before 

the  student  has  forty-five  semester  hours  of  college  credit.   Students  who   fail  this 

examination  are  required  to  pass  an  extra  semester  noncredit  course  (Rhetoric  201) 

to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Foreign  students  whose  deficiency  in   command  of  English  is  such   that  they   are 

placed   in   the   noncredit   courses   Rhetoric   109   and    110,    or    111,    are   not   allowed   to 

register  for   a  full   academic   program  in   other  fields.    Bilingual   foreign    students   who 

speak  English,  and  who  prefer  to  take  Rhetoric  101  and  102,  are  permitted  to  enroll  in 

those  courses  if  their  achievement  on  the  placement  test  indicates  that  they  are  capable 

of  doing  the  work,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  they  are  subject  to  the  regular 

Qualifying  Examination  and  noncredit  Rhetoric  200. 

Transfer  students  from  abroad  whose  native  language  is  not  English  who  enter 
with  fewer  than  4.6  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric  must  take  the  placement  test 
for  foreign  students.  Their  accomplishment  on  the  placement  test  determines  what  ad- 
ditional rhetoric  they  are  required  to  take.  Those  who  enter  with  4.6  or  more  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  "D"  in  the  last  course  taken, 
must  take  the  Qualifying  Examination  in  English  given  for  foreign  students.  If  they 
fail  the  examination  they  must  take  and  pass  Rhetoric  201.  Foreign  transfers  who  have 
4.6  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric,  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B" 
in  the  last  course  taken,  will  have  met  the  graduation  requirement  in  English. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGE 

In  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language,  no  credit  is  accepted  toward  gradua- 
tion for  the  first  semester  unless  the  second  semester  or  a  more  advanced  course  is  passed. 
Credit  in  University  courses  taken  to  remove  high  school  entrance  deficiencies  is  not 
counted  in  the  total  hours  required  for  graduation,  but  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean 
of  the  student's  college,  be  accepted  in  partial  or  complete  satisfaction  of  the  foreign 
language  requirement  for  the  degree.  ( See  also  statement  concerning  foreign  language 
placement  tests  on  page  46. ) 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Effective  for  all  undergraduate  students  entering  the  University  on  or  after  June 
1,  1964,  a  minimum  of  six  hours  each  in  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
natural  sciences,  will  be  required  for  graduation  in  all  curricula. 

Thesis 

If  a  thesis  is  to  be  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a 
bachelor's  degree,  the  subject  must  be  announced  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  in- 
struction in  the  first  semester  of  the  student's  senior  year.  The  completed  thesis  on 
regulation  paper  must  be  presented  to  the  dean  of  the  proper  college.  The  work  must 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  in  the  department  concerned  and  must  be 
in  the  line  of  the  curriculum  from  which  the  degree  is  expected.  A  maximum  of  ten 
hours  of  credit  in  thesis  work  may  be  counted  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Correspondence   and    Extramural    Study 

A  limited  amount  of  credit  in  correspondence  and  extramural  study,  as  explained 
on  page  63,  may  be  counted  toward  graduation  in  some  colleges. 

Second   Bachelor's  Degree 

A  student  who  has  received  one  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second  bachelor's 
degree,  provided  that  all  specified  requirements  for  both  degrees  are  fully  met,  and 
provided  also  that  the  curriculum  offered  for  the  second  degree  includes  at  least  thirty 
semester  hours  not  counted  for  the  first  degree. 
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Candidates  for  a  second  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet 
the  same  residence  requirement  as  for  the  first  degree.  If  any  of  the  first  three  years 
of  credit  has  been  transferred  from  another  institution,  the  student  must  spend  the  last 
year  ( two  semesters,  or  the  equivalent ) ,  earning  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours 
in  uninterrupted  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Only  those  courses  which  are  accept- 
able toward  the  degree  sought  may  be  counted  in  satisfying  the  above  minimum  require- 
ments. This  includes  the  thirtv  additional  hours  required  for  the  second  degree. 


HONORS 

High  scholarship  is  encouraged  through  development  of  special  programs  designed 
particularly  for  superior  students.  Those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  scholarship  are 
officially  and  publicly  recognized  on  University  Honors  Day  in  the  spring  of  each  year 
and  by  other  honors  awards  of  various  kinds.  All  undergraduate  students  may  qualify 
for  honors.  ( See  also  section  concerning  Special  Educational  Opportunities  on  page  56. ) 

Graduation  with   Honors 

Each  college,  with  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  candidates  for  its  degrees  may  be  recommended 
for  graduation  with  honors.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation with  honors  is  included  in  the  sections  of  this  catalog  applying  to  the  individual 
colleges  and  departments.  These  distinctions  are  noted  on  the  student's  baccalaureate 
diploma,  on  his  permanent  University  record,  on  official  transcripts  of  his  credits,  and  in 
the  commencement  program.  Students  who  have  earned  honors  at  graduation  have  a 
distinct  competitive  advantage  when  applying  for  graduate  fellowships  and  other  awards, 
and  in  obtaining  good  professional  positions. 

Valedictorian   and   Salutatorian 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Honors  is  responsible  for  designating  the  valedictorian  and 
salutatorian  for  each  graduating  class.    The  procedure  for  their  selection  is  as  follows: 

1.  Each  dean  and  director  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  names  of  the 
three  undergraduate  students  scheduled  to  graduate  who  have  the  highest  grade-point 
averages  in  their  college  or  school. 

2.  Grade-point  averages  of  all  students  submitted  by  the  colleges  and  schools  are 
checked  by  the  Honors  Day  Committee. 

3.  A  list  of  these  students  is  arranged  in  descending  order  of  grade-point  averages. 

4.  The  highest  and  second  highest  eligible  students  are  designated  as  valedictorian 
and  salutatorian  respectively. 

5.  The  names  and  grade-point  averages  of  the  students  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the 
deans  and  directors  of  the  colleges  and  schools. 

Grade-point  averages  are  based  on  all  semesters  of  university  ( or  college )  work  at 
Illinois  or  elsewhere  ( except  the  semester  in  which  the  student  graduates ) ,  excluding 
grades  and  subjects  not  used  in  computing  honors. 

Whenever  there  are  students  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  identical  grade-point  aver- 
ages, these  students  are  designated  co-valedictorians  and  co-salutatorians  according  to 
whether  they  have  the  highest  or  the  second  highest  grade-point  averages. 

To  be  considered  for  valedictorian  or  salutatorian,  a  student  must  have  earned  in 
courses  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  he  or  she  graduates, 
at  least  forty-five  semester  hours  of  credit. 

The  names  of  the  valedictorian  and  salutatorian  selected  for  both  the  February 
and  June  graduating  classes,  the  list  of  students  whose  names  have  been  inscribed  on 
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the  Bronze  Tablet  because  of  scholastic  excellence,  and  the  names  of  seniors  receiving 
prizes  and  awards  are  announced  in  the  commencement  program. 

Honors   Day   Recognition 

Honors  Day  is  observed  in  the  spring  of  each  year  in  a  convocation  of  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty,  with  an  address  by  a  distinguished  speaker.  The  printed 
program  contains  the  names  of  all  students  receiving  University  Honors,  College  Honors, 
and  Class  Honors.  Also  listed  in  the  program  are  the  current  recipients  of  prizes  and 
awards  for  undergraduates,  and  students  currently  elected  to  honorary  and  professional 
societies  who  meet  the  standard  of  scholarship  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Honors.  Social  organizations  are  listed  whose  group  average  is  0.2  of  a  point  above  the 
previous  two-semester  all-undergraduate  average  as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records. 

Honors  are  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions: 

COLLEGE   HONORS 

Students  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes 
in  the  several  colleges  are  awarded  College  Honors  in  recognition  of  their  superior 
scholarship,  provided  that  no  student  shall  be  included  whose  average  is  below  4.5  for 
the  two  semesters  just  prior  to  the  Honors  Convocation. 

UNIVERSITY   HONORS   (BRONZE  TABLET) 

1.  Those  seniors  who  have  been  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  their  class  in  the  several 
colleges  in  the  four  semesters  in  which  they  were  considered  for  junior  and  senior 
honors,  and,  therefore,  have  been  awarded  College  Honors  in  both  junior  and  senior 
years,  are  awarded  University  Honors  in  recognition  of  their  sustained  excellence  in 
scholarship,  and  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet, 
which  hangs  permanently  in  the  south  corridor  of  the  University  Library. 

2.  Any  graduating  senior  student  who  has  earned  College  Honors  twice,  and  whose 
combined  scholastic  average  for  all  semesters  prior  to  the  one  in  which  he  is  sched- 
uled to  graduate  is  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  lowest  four-semester  average  listed 
for  students  currently  chosen  for  University  Honors  from  this  student's  college  under 
(1),  also  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet. 

3.  A  graduating  senior  transfer  who  has  not  been  at  the  University  of  Illinois  long 
enough  to  be  considered  under  (1)  or  (2)  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the 
Bronze  Tablet  provided  that  he  has  taken  at  least  forty  hours  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  that  his  combined  scholastic  average  for  the  semesters  prior  to  his  gradua- 
tion is  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  lowest  four-semester  average  currently  listed  for 
University  Honors  from  this  student's  college  under  (1),  and  that  his  scholastic 
average  for  his  transferred  credits  is  at  least  equal  to  the  lowest  average  currently 
listed  for  University  Honors  from  the  same  college  under  (1). 

CLASS   HONORS 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  the  University  awards  Class  Honors  to  students 
( freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors )  not  eligible  for  College  Honors  but  (  1 ) 
who  are  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  their  respective  classes  in  their  colleges  and 
(  2 )  whose  scholastic  average  for  each  semester  included  in  the  average  calculated  for 
honors  recognition   is  not  less  than  4.0. 

SCHOLARSHIP   KEYS 

The  following  honor  students  are  entitled  to  wear  the  University  of  Illinois  scholar- 
ship key: 
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1.  Those  students  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  Honors  Day  program  three  times, 
or  have  received  College  Honors  twice. 

2.  Seniors  who  attain  University  Honors   ( Bronze  Tablet ) .    Students  in  this  group  are 
entitled  to  wear  a  key  of  special  design— with  a  star  implanted  upon  the  "I." 

3.  Those  transfer  students  who  have  not  been  in  attendance  here  enough  semesters  to 
qualify  as  required  above,  but  who  attain  College  Honors  as  seniors. 

These  students  receive  a  Scholarship  Key  Certificate  on  the  day  of  the  Honors  Day 
convocation. 

Prizes  and  Awards 

Competitive  prizes,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  miscellaneous  awards,  which  are 
offered  to  students  in  the  University,  are  listed  according  to  the  colleges  or  departments 
conducting  the  competitions. 

GENERAL  COMPETITIONS 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Prize.  The  national  organization  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta, 
honor  society  for  freshman  women,  gives  a  book  each  year  to  the  Alpha  Lambda  Delta 
senior  woman  who  achieves  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  seven  semesters  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Certificates  of  award  are  given  to  the  senior  women  maintaining 
the  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  average  for  seven  semesters. 

Bryan  Prize.  In  1898,  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of 
$250,  from  the  interest  on  which  a  prize  of  $50  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  topic 
relating  to  the  science  of  government.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  undergraduate  students. 
The  essay  may  not  be  less  than  3,000  nor  more  than  6,000  words  in  length,  and  must 
be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  not  later  than  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May.  It  is  suggested  that  the  essay  be  on  some  phase  of  American  govern- 
ment and  that  contestants  confer  with  the  Department  of  Political  Science  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  topic.  The  prize  is  ordinarily  offered  every  fifth  year.  It  will  be  offered 
next  in  1964. 

Chi  Omega  Prize.  Omicron  chapter  of  Chi  Omega  offers  annually  a  prize  of  $25 
to  the  senior  woman  who  has  consistently  done  the  most  outstanding  work  in  the  field 
of  political  science. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark  Prize.  The  freshman  honor  society,  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  gives  each 
year  a  prize  of  $25  to  the  sophomore  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  who  has  attained  the 
highest  scholastic  average  for  his  first  three  semesters  in  the  University.  The  prize  is 
awarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grades  are  available  for  the  first  semester.  In  case 
two  men  have  the  same  average,  other  factors  are  considered,  such  as  extracurricular 
activities  and  outside  work. 

English  Poetry  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize  of  $25  for  the 
best  undergraduate  poem  or  group  of  poems  of  the  year.  The  award  may  be  withheld 
in  any  year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Thacher  Howland  Guild  Memorial  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize 
of  $25  for  the  best  undergraduate  play  of  the  year.  The  award  may  be  withheld  in 
any  year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

George  Huff  Certificates  of  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association 
gives  each  year  framed  certificates  of  award  for  proficiency  in  scholarship  and  athletics. 
Each  student  making  a  varsity  letter  in  any  sport  and  who  achieves  a  scholastic  average 
of  at  least  4.0  is  eligible.  These  awards  are  presented  annually  by  the  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association  between  halves  of  the  final  home  basketball  game.  The  names 
of  the  winners  are  inscribed  on  a  permanent  plaque. 

Intercollegiate  Conference  Medal.  The  Intercollegiate  Conference,  through  its  fac- 
ulty representative  at  each  conference  institution,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the 
student  in  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  athletics 
and  in  scholastic  work. 
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Phi  Kappa  Phi  Awards.  The  local  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  all-university 
scholastic  honor  society,  gives  two  annual  awards  of  $200,  one  to  a  junior  and  one  to 
a  senior  member  of  the  local  chapter.  The  students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  ability, 
character,  and  need.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  secretary  of  the 
society  early  in  the  second  semester. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Sparks  Memorial)  Fellowships.  Four  fellowships  of  $2,500  each, 
for  graduate  study  in  any  American  institution  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  an- 
nually by  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  all-university  scholastic  honor  society,  in  competitions 
open  to  members  of  the  society  in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter 
of  the  society  exists.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates 
recommended  by  the  local  chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications 
with  the  local  secretary  of  the  society  early  in  the  second  semester. 

Thrift  Essay  Prize.  The  income  from  a  fund  established  in  1918  by  the  committee 
for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  Illinois  is  available  for  prizes  for  essays  on  thrift. 
Any  student  in  the  University  who  has  had  a  course  in  the  principles  of  economics  is 
eligible  to  compete.  The  essays  deal  with  some  aspect  of  thrift,  as  designated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contest  and  who 
announces  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 

Leah  Fullenwider  Trelease  Memorial  Award.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  short 
stories  submitted  to  the  Department  of  English  by  undergraduate  students  from  the 
Urbana  or  Chicago  campus  of  the  University.  Funds  are  derived  from  gifts  of  friends  of 
the  late  Leah  Fullenwider  Trelease.    First  prize  is  $60,  and  second  prize,  $30. 

University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association  Scholastic  Athletic  Award.  A  plaque  is 
presented  annually  to  the  freshman  numeral  winner  in  each  sport  who  has  attained  the 
highest  scholastic  average  of  the  numeral  winners  on  the  squad. 

Veterans  Scholastic  Achievement  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  vet- 
eran's honorary  society,  presents  at  the  annual  Chi  Gamma  Iota  spring  banquet  an  en- 
graved gold  key  and  a  certificate  of  achievement  to  recognize  the  scholastic  achievement 
of  a  graduating  senior  who  has  been  on  active  duty  in  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
military  service. 

COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Alpha  Zeta  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture who  makes  the  highest  grade  average  for  both  semesters  is  inscribed  on  the  Alpha 
Zeta  plaque  in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

Wilbur  H.  Coultas  Memorial  Award.  Income  from  a  fund  established  in  memory  of 
the  late  Wilbur  H.  Coultas,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Class  of  1923, 
is  awarded  as  a  prize  to  an  outstanding  graduating  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  name  of  the  winner  is  inscribed  on  a  memorial  plaque  in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

William  H.  Danforth  Fellowship  Award.  Given  annually  to  the  outstanding  fresh- 
man and  junior  students  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  two  freshman  awards 
cover  the  cost  of  a  two-week  leadership  training  program  at  Camp  Minawanca,  Michi- 
gan. In  addition  to  two  weeks  at  Camp  Minawanca,  the  junior  winners  spend  two  weeks 
in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  visiting  research  laboratories,  experimental  farms,  and  the  manu- 
facturing plant  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company. 

C.  J.  Elliott  Memorial  Award.  Income  from  a  fund  established  in  memory  of  the 
late  C.  J.  Elliott,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Class  of  1912,  is 
awarded  as  a  prize  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Prize.  Each  year  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
ranks  highest  in  scholarship,  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  in 
residence  in  the  University,  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  plaque 
in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

Home  Economics  Club  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  home  eco- 
nomics who  makes  the  highest  grade  average  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  provided  by  the 
Home  Economics  Club. 
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National  Block  and  Bridle  Merit  Trophy  Award.  A  plaque  is  presented  annually  to 
the  outstanding  senior  in  the  animal  science  major,  based  on  scholarship  and  student 
activities. 

Omicron  Nu  Plaque.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  senior  in  home  economics  who 
ranks  highest  in  scholarship  is  inscribed  on  the  Omicron  Nu  plaque  which  hangs  in 
Bevier  Hall. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR   FORCE  SCIENCE 

Air  Force  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  cadet 
in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 

American  Legion  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion  awards 
a  medal  to  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  cadet  with  the  highest  military 
theory  average  for  the  current  school  year. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  makes  an  award  of  $50  to  the  retiring  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Colonel. 

Unit  No.  24  of  Champaign  presents  a  $10  award  to  the  best-drilled  second-year  Air 
Force  cadet. 

Unit  No.  71  of  Urbana  presents  a  $25  bond  to  the  most  outstanding  First  Sergeant 
of  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Division. 

Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  Awards.  A  scroll  and  medal  are  awarded  to 
the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  student  in  any  branch  of  service  who  excels  in  chemistry, 
chemical  engineering,  or  an  allied  science. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal 
is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  enrolled  in  the  electrical 
engineering  curriculum  and  majoring  in  communications  or  electronics  engineering. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's 
scholastic  honorary  society,  annually  makes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  junior 
student  of  all  military  services  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  both  academic 
and  military. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  six  gold  medals  to  out- 
standing juniors  and  six  silver  medals  to  outstanding  sophomores  of  the  Cadet  Air 
Division. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  presents  a  ring  to  the  outstanding  group  commander  for  the  year. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Award.  The  Department  of  Illinois, 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  presents  a  medal  to  the  sophomore  with 
the  highest  military  grade  average. 

Professor  of  Air  Science  Cup.  The  Professor  of  Air  Science  awards  a  cup  to  the 
outstanding  squadron  commander  of  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Division. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  Chapter  annually  awards 
a  medal  to  the  outstanding  third-year  student.  Selection  is  based  upon  excellence  in 
scholarship  and  achievement  in  leadership. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  presents  a  medal  to  the  basic  corps  cadet  maintaining  the  best 
military  appearance  and  bearing  throughout  the  year. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  annually  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  cadet  selected  to  be  Air  Force  Cadet  Colonel  for  the  coming  year. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  awards  a  watch,  a  silver  citizenship 
medal,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  the  outstanding  Wing  Commander;  a  silver  citizen- 
ship medal  and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  the  most  valuable  member  of  the  Air  Force 
R.O.T.C.  rifle  team;  a  silver  citizenship  medal  and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  the  most 
valuable  member  of  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Drill  Team. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.    A  medal  and  a 
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$25  bond  are  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  Squadron  who  has  made 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  organization. 

Women's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  names  of  the  senior  cadets  of  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy  R.O.T.C.  who  have  excelled  in  scholarship  are  inscribed  on  a  bronze 
tablet. 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Medallion.  Epsilon  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a 
professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  annually  a  scholarship  medallion  to  a  male 
student  pursuing  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 
The  recipient  must  be  a  student  in  the  senior  class  who  has  completed  three  full  years  of 
academic  work  in  the  college;  his  scholastic  average  for  the  first  six  semesters  in  the  col- 
lege must  be  at  least  4.5;  he  must  be  active  in  various  campus  organizations  as  evidenced 
by  recommendations  from  the  faculty  advisers  of  the  respective  activities;  he  must  possess 
qualities  of  leadership  as  demonstrated  by  offices  held  in  the  various  organizations  and  by 
successful  completion  of  beneficial  projects  under  his  responsibility;  he  must  have  com- 
mendable personality  as  judged  by  a  commerce  faculty  board  appointed  by  the  local 
chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  to  administer  the  award.  The  name  of  the  winner  is  en- 
graved on  a  scholarship  tablet  on  display  in  David  Kinley  Hall. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Key.  The  Illinois  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  professional  fraternity, 
annually  awards  a  key  to  the  male  student  graduating  from  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration  with  the  highest  four-year  scholastic  average. 

Haskins  and  Sells  Foundation  Award.  The  Haskins  and  Sells  Foundation  has  estab- 
lished an  annual  award  of  $500  for  a  junior  student  majoring  in  accounting  who  is 
selected  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  excellence  in 
accounting. 

Top  Ten  Awards.  In  February  each  year  there  are  selected  for  special  recognition 
ten  outstanding  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  ( sixty  semester  hours ) 
in  residence  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  and  who  are 
within  one  semester  or  one  semester  and  a  summer  session  of  graduation  from  the  col- 
lege. Selection  is  made  from  students  who  have  averages  of  at  least  4.0  and  who  have 
held  an  office  in  a  commerce  organization  and  in  a  noncommerce  organization.  The 
names  of  those  selected  are  shown  on  a  plaque  in  David  Kinley  Hall  and  listed  in  the 
Commencement  Program. 

COLLEGE   OF   EDUCATION 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  offers  annually  an  award 
of  $100  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  award  is  granted  to 
a  student  of  high  character  who  has  exhibited  unusual  proficiency  in  student  teaching 
and  who  has  attained  superior  scholarship  in  his  field  of  specialization  and  high  scholar- 
ship in  all  his  University  work.  The  name  of  the  recipient  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  hung 
in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers'  Student  Technical  Paper 
Writing  Contest.  Competition  is  open  to  all  student  associates  of  the  Institute,  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate.  The  Chicago  Section  offers  cash  prizes  of  $100  and  $50, 
and  books,  for  the  best  papers  among  colleges  in  this  section.  The  best  papers  from  local 
sections  throughout  the  country  are  judged  for  national  prizes. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Awards.  The  awards  consist  of  dues  for  the 
first  year  for  associate  membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  as- 
sociate member's  badge,  and  a  certificate.  The  Central  Illinois  Section  presents  awards  in 
May  to  three  graduating  civil  engineering  students  selected  from  the  graduating  classes 
of  August  of  the  preceding  year  and  February  and  June  of  the  current  year.  The  Illinois 
Section  presents  awards  in   May  to  two   graduating  civil   engineering  students  selected 
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from  the  June  graduating  class.  Students  are  selected  who  have  attained  high  scholarship 
and  who  have  been  active  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  the  student  chapter  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Prizes.  This  Society  offers  annually  five 
prizes  of  $10  to  $50  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by  senior  student  members  of  the 
Society  as  judged  in  regional  competitions.  This  Society  also  offers  annually  five  prizes 
of  $25  to  $200  to  the  students  preparing  the  best  papers  on  a  selected  topic  in  a 
nationally  conducted  competition. 

The  student  branch  of  the  Society  awards  a  merit  certificate  to  a  student  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  Society  and  also  to  all  students  participating  in  the  regional 
competition. 

Associated  General  Contractors'  Scholarships.  The  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  Illinois,  Springfield,  Illinois,  award  each  year  two  $4,000  scholarships  in  the  high- 
way option  of  civil  engineering,  on  the  basis  of  an  open  competition.  Interested  Illinois 
high  school  seniors  are  invited  to  compete  by  writing  an  essay  on  "Highway  Engineering 
as  a  Career,"  and  submitting  personal  data  and  recommendations.  Ten  finalists  are  chosen 
to  go  to  the  University  for  interviews  with  the  judging  committee.  Two  winners  and  two 
alternates  are  selected.  Each  winner  receives  $500  each  semester  when  he  registers. 
One  scholarship  is  financed  by  the  Association  and  the  other  by  two  contractor  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  the  S.  J.  Groves  and  Sons  Company  of  Springfield  and  the 
McDougal-Hartmann  Company  of  Peoria. 

A  third  scholarship,  to  be  presented  every  four  years,  was  first  awarded  in  1960 
in  memory  of  the  late  Rex  McCann,  a  1929  graduate  in  civil  engineering.  Selection  of 
the  recipient  is  on  the  same  basis  and  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  others.  This  scholar- 
ship is  financed  by  McCann  and  Company,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  other  contributors. 

Ira  O.  Baker  Prizes.  Dr.  Ira  O.  Baker,  late  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Head  of  the  Department,  1878-1915,  endowed  two  prizes  for  the  two  top-ranking  senior 
students  in  civil  engineering.  These  awards,  presented  each  spring  and  amounting  to 
$100  and  $150,  respectively,  are  based  primarily  on  excellence  of  scholarship  and  sec- 
ondarily on  personal  qualities  and  professional  activity.  The  names  of  the  winners  in 
each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  tablet  located  near  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  and  a  special  certificate  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  ( Alpha )  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu, 
national  honorary  fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  most  outstanding  senior  electrical 
engineer  each  year.  The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent 
display  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Building  and  he  is  awarded  an  engineering  hand- 
book. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company  Award.  An  engraved  Hamilton  watch  is  presented  an- 
nually by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  to  the  senior  in  engineering  who  has  most  suc- 
cessfully combined  proficiency  in  his  major  field  of  study  with  notable  achievements  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

Honeywell  Award.  The  aim  of  this  award  is  to  recognize  and  reward  distinguished 
individual  performance  and  leadership  in  engineering  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The 
selection  may  be  for  unusual  ability  in  one  or  more  areas  such  as  an  outstanding  tech- 
nical paper,  a  laboratory  project,  significant  accomplishment  in  a  technical  or  profes- 
sional society,  or  for  scholarship.  The  student  selected  each  year  has  his  name  and  year 
inscribed  on  a  bronze  plaque  and  receives  a  check  for  $200  and  a  sterling  silver  tray 
with  engraving  similar  to  the  plaque. 

Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers'  Awards.  Student  membership  in  the  Illi- 
nois Society-  of  Professional  Engineers  is  awarded  each  fall  to  two  engineering  seniors 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  them  with  professional  engineering  society  activities. 
Students  are  selected  from  various  departments. 

Institute  of  the  Aerospace  Sciences  Awards.  A  two-year  technical  membership 
in  the  Institute  of  Aerospace  Sciences  is  awarded  to  the  graduating  aeronautical  engi- 
neering senior  with  the  highest  scholastic  average,  and  a  two-year  technical  membership 
in  the  Institute  is   awarded  to  the  graduating   aeronautical  engineering  senior  for  the 
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best  seminar  paper  delivered  before  the  student  organization.  The  winner  of  the  latter 
is  determined  by  the  vote  of  the  organization. 

Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  Award.  The  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  makes  an 
annual  award  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  electrical  engineering.  The  award  is  based  on 
activities  in  the  Institute's  student  branch,  student  papers,  original  work,  and  scholar- 
ship. The  award  consists  of  a  certificate  provided  by  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
Headquarters  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Institute,  together  with  a  nontrans- 
ferable voucher  which  when  presented  with  the  student's  application  for  transfer  entitles 
the  recipient  to  his  first  year's  dues  as  Associate  Member  or  Member. 

Harvey  H.  Jordan  Award.  A  fund  has  been  established  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  to  honor  Harvey  H.  Jordan  who  served  many  years  as  Professor  and  As- 
sociate Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  an 
award  for  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  selection  is  based 
on  high  scholastic  standing  and  character. 

O.  A.  Leutwiler  Award.  In  honor  of  O.  A.  Leutwiler.  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Department,  1934-45,  funds  have  been  made  available 
for  an  annual  award  of  $50  to  a  senior  student  in  mechanical  or  industrial  engineering. 
The  award  is  based  on  scholarship,  personal  qualities,  and  professional  and  cultural 
activities.  The  names  of  the  winners  each  year  are  placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  and  a  certificate  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Machinery  Award.  The  Machinery  magazine  awards  a  machinery  handbook  and  a 
subscription  to  Machinery  magazine  to  a  senior  who  has  displayed  outstanding  interest 
and  proficiency  in  the  area  of  machine  design.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  machine 
design  faculty.  The  recipient's  name  is  placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Building  and  he  is  given  a  certificate. 

Mining  Engineering  Old  Timers'  Club  Award.  Each  year  a  watch  is  awarded  to 
the  outstanding  graduating  senior  in  mining  engineering  who  is  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  the  coal  industry.    Selection  is  made  by  the  faculty  in  mining  engineering. 

Morrow  Award.  The  Morrow  Award,  honoring  the  sophomore  civil  engineering 
student  with  the  highest  scholastic  average,  is  presented  each  spring  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  chapter  (Alpha)  of  Chi  Epsilon,  national  honorary  civil  engineering  fraternity. 
The  recipient's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent  display  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  Student  Lounge  in  Civil  Engineering  Hall.  He  is  presented  with  an  engi- 
neering handbook.  The  award  is  named  for  the  late  Frank  M.  Morrow,  Class  of  1935, 
president  of  Chi  Epsilon  during  his  senior  year,  who  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident 
shortly  after  graduation. 

Pi  Tau  Sigma  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  Alpha  chapter  of  Pi  Tau  Sigma, 
national  mechanical  engineering  honorary  fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  most 
outstanding  sophomore  in  mechanical  engineering  each  year.  The  recipient's  name  is 
placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building  and  he  is  awarded 
an  engineering  handbook  and  a  certificate. 

W.  H.  Rayner  Surveying  Award.  This  award  was  established  in  1960  to  honor 
William  H.  Rayner,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Emeritus,  by  gifts  of  money  from 
the  Society  of  Professional  Land  Surveyors  and  the  Illinois  Registered  Land  Surveyors 
Association.  The  award,  consisting  of  a  certificate  and  $30,  is  presented  each  spring  to 
a  student  in  civil  engineering  who  has  completed  the  required  courses  in  surveying  and 
has  demonstrated  an  interest  in  surveying  by  enrollment  in  elective  courses,  by  employ- 
ment part  time  during  the  school  year  or  during  summers,  or  by  the  preparation  of 
technical  papers  dealing  with  surveying.  Over-all  scholarship  and  grades  in  the  surveying 
courses  are  also  considered  in  the  selection  of  the  winner. 

Lisle  Abbott  Rose  Memorial  Award.  Friends  of  Lisle  Abbott  Rose,  former  editor  in 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and  Director  of  Public  Information  for  the  College 
of  Engineering,  have  established  a  fund  in  his  memory  from  which  an  award  of  approxi- 
mately $100  is  made  annually  to  recognize  a  senior  student  in  engineering  who  most 
nearly  approaches  the  ideal  of  technical  excellence  combined  with  cultural  breadth, 
depth,  and  sensitivity.    In  addition,  the  recipient  is  given  a  small  individual  plaque  and 
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his  name  is  added  to  the  permanent  memorial  which  hangs  in  Civil  Engineering  Hall 
in  front  of  the  Engineering  Library. 

Fred  B.  Seely  Award.  In  honor  of  Fred  B.  Seely,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  Emeritus,  and  Head  of  the  Department,  1934-1952,  funds  have  been 
established  for  an  annual  award  of  $100  to  a  senior  student  in  engineering  mechanics. 
The  award  is  based  on  scholarship,  personal  qualities,  and  professional  and  cultural 
activities.  The  names  of  the  winners  in  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  plaque  located 
in  Talbot  Laboratory,  and  a  certificate  of  award  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  Prize.  The  student  branch  of  this  society  offers 
annually  two  prizes  of  S15  and  $10  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by  student  members 
and  presented  at  one  of  the  local  society  meetings.  The  winners  then  present  their 
papers  before  the  Central  Illinois  Section  of  the  society  in  competition  with  papers  from 
student  branches  from  other  schools. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Fellowships.  Five  fellowships  of  approximately  $1,500  each,  for 
graduate  study  in  any  engineering  college  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  annually 
by  Tau  Beta  Pi,  national  engineering  honor  society,  in  competition  open  to  members  of 
the  organization  in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi 
exists.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates  recommended 
by  the  local  chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications  with  the 
chairman  of  the  board  prior  to  March  1. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Freshman  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  (Alpha)  of  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  national  engineering  honor  society,  awards  a  prize  each  spring  to  the  sophomore 
engineering  student  with  the  most  outstanding  freshman  record.  The  award  is  based  on 
scholastic  average  in  the  freshman  year,  character,  and  professional  promise.  The  prize 
is  an  engraved  slide  rule  or  text  of  the  student's  choice  and  honorary  membership  in  Tau 
Beta  Pi. 

A.  L.  Thomas  Award.  This  award  is  presented  each  spring  to  the  junior  in  civil 
engineering  having  the  highest  academic  average  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  semesters 
of  work  completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  award  was  endowed  by  Alfred 
Benesch  and  Associates,  Consulting  Engineers,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  memory  of  their  late 
partner,  A.  L.  Thomas.   The  award  consists  of  a  certificate  and  $35. 

C.  C.  Wiley  Traveling  Award.  In  honor  of  C.  C.  Wiley,  Professor  of  Highway  Engi- 
neering, Emeritus,  who  has  been  prominent  in  the  development  of  highway  and  traffic 
engineering  for  almost  half  a  century,  an  Illinois  contractor  has  provided  funds  for  an 
annual  award  of  $1,200  to  a  senior  student  in  highway  engineering.  The  award,  made 
each  spring,  is  used  by  the  winner  for  travel  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer 
following  graduation  to  study  and  report  upon  highway  transportation  problems  in  the 
various  states  visited.  The  award  is  based  upon  the  excellence  of  a  design  project  in  the 
senior  highway  design  course,  scholastic  standing,  personal  characteristics,  and  demon- 
strated interest  and  ability  to  profit  from  the  travel. 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Allerton  American  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  a  number  of  years  Robert  Allerton 
has  given  the  Department  of  Architecture  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  used  for  summer 
travel  and  study  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  two  junior  students  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture. The  award  is  made  to  those  whose  accomplishments  indicate  superior  ability 
in  this  area. 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal.  Alpha  Rho  Chi,  national  architectural  fraternity,  provides  a 
bronze  medal  each  year  to  the  Department  of  Architecture  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior 
who  has  shown  ability  for  leadership  and  given  promise  of  professional  merit. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  Prizes.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  awards 
annually  a  medal  and  a  book  to  the  senior  in  architecture  who  is  adjudged  outstanding 
in  scholastic  achievement,  character,  and  promise  of  professional  ability,  and  a  book  to 
the  senior  in  architecture  who  is  ranked  second  in  these  categories. 

American  Institute  of  Planners'  Certificate.  A  certificate  of  merit  is  awarded  each 
year  to  a  graduating  senior  by  the  Chicago   Regional   Chapter  of  the   American   Insti- 
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tute  of  Planners.     In  nominating  candidates  for  this   award,   consideration   is   given   to 
scholarship,  activity  in  student  affairs,   and  professional   promise. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects'  Certificate.  A  certificate  of  merit  is 
awarded  each  year  to  a  graduating  senior  in  each  of  the  ten  schools  on  the  accredited  list 
of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  In  nominating  candidates  for  this 
award,  the  faculty  considers  scholarship,  character,  ability,  and  attainment. 

Mildred  Cain  Barber  Award.  Through  an  anonymous  donor,  an  award  of  $50  is 
presented  annually  to  the  second-  or  third-year  student  in  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture who  has  contributed  most  to  the  department  publication,  The  Ricker  Reader. 

Charles  F.  Behrensmeyer  Award.  This  award  of  $100,  offered  annually  by  the 
Central  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  is  made  to  the 
fourth-year  or  fifth-year  student  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  who  is  judged  to 
have  contributed  most  to  the  Student  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
over  a  period  of  two  academic  years  or  more. 

Margaret  T.  Biddle  Memorial  Fontainebleau  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  pro- 
vides for  tuition,  room,  and  board  at  the  Summer  School  of  Architecture  of  Fontainebleau, 
France.  It  is  awarded  to  an  advanced  student  selected  on  the  basis  of  promise  of  profes- 
sional development  and  distinguished  accomplishment  in  design. 

Bradley  and  Bradley  Award.  An  award  of  $100,  offered  each  semester  by  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Bradley  and  Bradley,  Rockford,  Illinois,  is  made  to  a  student  who  has 
demonstrated  ability  in  the  course  Architecture  337. 

Deeter-Richey  Award— Fontainebleau.  This  award  of  $500,  offered  annually  by  the 
architectural  firm  of  Deeter  and  Richey,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
traveling  expense  award  to  be  added  to  the  $600  Fontainebleau  Scholarship. 

Edward  C.  Earl  Prizes.  Income  from  an  endowment  bequeathed  by  Edward  C.  Earl 
is  used  for  undergraduate  prizes  in  various  levels  of  architectural  design  and  architectural 
theory,  freehand  drawing,  structural  theory  and  design,  working  drawings,  and  for  a 
special  prize  for  summer  experience. 

Gargoyle  Awards.  Gargoyle  Society  annually  recognizes  two  freshmen  in  architec- 
ture, one  in  each  of  the  two  options,  who  rank  highest  scholastically.  Names  of  these 
students  are  permanently  inscribed  on  the  Gargoyle  plaque. 

Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial  Fellowship.  This  fellowship,  designed  to  promote  ad- 
vanced study  in  the  fine  arts,  was  established  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  a  former  president 
of  the  University  and  in  recognition  of  her  influence  in  promoting  these  and  similar 
interests.  This  fellowship  is  awarded  annually  to  enable  a  graduate  of  the  University,  or 
some  similar  institution  of  equal  educational  standing,  to  pursue  advanced  study  for  one 
year  at  home  or  abroad.  This  fellowship  is  not  open  to  students  of  architectural  construc- 
tion, city  planning,  or  landscape  architecture. 

Kivett  and  Myers  Award.  This  award  of  $100,  offered  each  semester  by  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Kivett  and  Myers,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  made  to  a  senior  in  archi- 
tecture who  has  displayed  exceptional  ability  on  the  "Terminal  Project"  in  architectural 
design. 

Frank  S.  and  Jennie  M.  Long  Traveling  Scholarship.  Income  from  a  bequest  pro- 
vides $600  each  for  two  traveling  scholarships  for  summer  travel  and  study.  The  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  ability,  character,  and  professional  promise  to  archi- 
tecture students  who  will  return  for  at  least  one  semester  following  receipt  of  the  award 
and  prior  to  graduation. 

Mary  C.  McLellan  Scholarship.  Established  by  bequest  of  Mary  C.  McLellan  of  the 
Class  of  1888,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  every  second  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Art.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  the  University  who  have  demonstrated 
unusual  excellence  in  one  of  the  areas  of  study  offered  by  the  Department  of  Art  and  who 
have  given  promise  of  professional  success.  The  stipend  is  to  be  used  for  professional 
development  through  travel  in  America  or  abroad,  or  for  study  at  a  recognized  institution 
or  with  a  qualified  private  master. 
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Motorola  Incorporated  Award.  To  recognize  outstanding  students  in  industrial  de- 
sign, Motorola  Incorporated  has  established  two  awards  of  $500  each  for  seniors  in 
this  curriculum.  Awards,  based  primarily  on  high  achievement  in  the  field,  are  made  to 
students  recommended  by  the  faculty. 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Award.  An  award  of  $25  is  given  annually  to  the  freshman  mem- 
ber of  Epsilon  Xi  chapter  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  during  her 
first  semester  in  the  University  and  who  has  received  a  grade  of  "A"  in  her  major 
applied  music  subject.  If  no  freshman  is  qualified,  a  sophomore  or  junior  may  be  recom- 
mended for  the  award. 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Award.  The  initiation  fees  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  national  honor- 
ary music  fraternity,  are  awarded  annually  by  Zeta  chapter  to  the  senior  student  in 
music  who  has  the  highest  scholastic  average. 

Plym  Fellowships.  Francis  J.  Plym,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1897,  endowed  two 
fellowships,  one  in  architecture  and  the  other  in  architectural  engineering,  with  stipends 
of  $2,000  each.  The  fellows  ordinarily  are  required  to  spend  six  months  in  study 
abroad. 

Plym  Prizes.  Through  endowment  of  Francis  J.  Plym,  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture offers  annually  certain  prizes  for  undergraduate  work.  The  prizes  in  architectural 
engineering  represent  three  awards  to  those  senior  architectural  engineers  whose  work, 
attitude,  and  ability  are  judged  the  highest.  The  prize  for  summer  sketches  is  awarded 
to  the  student  who,  during  the  summer  vacation,  makes  the  most  interesting  and  best 
freehand  sketches.  The  prize  for  sketch  problems  is  offered  to  stimulate  better  develop- 
ment of  sketch  problems  during  the  year. 

Alschuler  Ricker  Reader  Prize.  This  award  is  presented  annually  to  the  student  in 
the  Department  of  Architecture  who  is  judged  to  have  contributed  the  best  article  to 
the  department  publication  The  Ricker  Reader  during  the  year. 

Ricker  Prizes.  Gold  keys  are  awarded  annually  for  the  three  best  essays  on  some 
phase  of  the  history  of  architecture  by  students  registered  in  the  second  year  of  work 
in  this  subject.  The  prizes  are  given  by  Anthemios  chapter  of  Alpha  Rho  Chi  in  recog- 
nition of  the  distinguished  contributions  made  by  Dr.  Nathan  Clifford  Ricker,  who  for 
fifty  years  taught  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  University. 

Edward  L.  Ryerson  Traveling  Fellowships.  One  fellowship  open  to  senior  architec- 
ture students  and  one  fellowship  in  city  planning  or  landscape  architecture  open  to 
senior  and  graduate  students  are  offered  each  year.  Each  fellowship  grants  a  stipend 
of  $2,000  to  be  used  for  a  period  of  approved  study  abroad  of  not  less  than  six  months' 
duration. 

Scarab  Medals.  Scarab  architectural  fraternity  offers  bronze  medals  annually  for 
distinguished  achievement  in  the  lower  junior  and  upper  junior  courses  in  architectural 
design  and  the  junior  course  in  site  planning  and  housing. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Award.  The  Champaign-Urbana  alumni  chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Iota,  national  honorary  music  sorority,  provides  an  annual  award  of  $100  given  on  the 
basis  of  musicianship,  scholarship,  and  financial  need.  All  undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Music  who  have  completed  at  least  two  semesters  of  work  are  eligible  to 
apply.  The  final  selection  is  based  upon  auditions  held  once  each  year. 

Richard  F.  Voynow  Prize.  Through  a  gift  from  Colonel  Edward  E.  Voynow,  of 
New  York  City,  a  prize  of  $50  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Music  who  submits  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee  of  the  School  of  Music. 

James  M.  White  Memorial  Prizes.  Income  from  the  James  M.  White  Memorial  Fund 
is  used  for  prizes  in  the  undergraduate  courses  in  materials  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion, structural  elements  and  theory,  and  for  excellence  in  graduate  studies. 

John  Walter  Wood  Award.  An  award  of  $50,  made  possible  by  an  anonymous 
donor,  is  presented  annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  from  a  foreign  country  en- 
rolled in  the  Department  of  Architecture  who  gives  highest  promise  of  success.  Selection 
of  the  recipient  is  based  on  evaluation  of  character,  personality,  and  ability. 
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COLLEGE   OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  Plaque.  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national  professional  advertising 
fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  outstanding  junior  in  the  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  each  year.  The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for 
permanent  display  in  Gregory  Hall. 

Illinois  Press  Association  Award.  A  prize  of  $150  is  awarded  each  year  to  the 
College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  outstanding  senior,  man  or  woman,  who 
plans  to  enter  the  community  newspaper  field. 

Journalism  Alumni  Memorial  Award.  An  award  of  $50  to  an  outstanding  student 
in  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  for  scholarship,  character,  and  pro- 
fessional achievement  as  demonstrated  during  his  junior  year. 

Harold  Gustave  Roettger  Memorial  Award.  An  award  is  made  annually  to  an  out- 
standing graduating  senior  in  Journalism  and  Communications  who  is  a  member  of  the 
journalism  honorary  fraternity,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha.  The  award,  based  on  academic  record, 
may  be  given  to  a  man  or  a  woman. 

St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  Award.  An  outstanding  student  in  the  advertising  pro- 
gram is  selected  annually  for  an  award  by  the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Club.  The  student 
so  honored  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  performance  in  a  specially  assigned  class  problem. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Certificates.  Each  year  the  national  journalism  fraternity,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  awards  certificates  to  the  upper  5  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  in  the 
College  of  Journalism  and  Communications.  Also,  a  special  citation  of  achievement  is 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  man  in  the  class,  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
character,  and  journalistic  competence.  His  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for 
permanent  display  in  Gregory  Hall. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  Award.  The  outstanding  woman  in  the  graduating  class  is  selected 
each  year  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  woman's  professional  journalism  fraternity,  and  is 
awarded  a  certificate  of  achievement.  Her  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  per- 
manent display  in  Gregory  Hall. 

COLLEGE   OF  LAW 

Frederick  Green  Moot-Court  Competition  Awards.  The  Horner  chapter  of  Nu  Beta 
Epsilon,  law  fraternity,  has  presented  to  the  University  a  gold  cup  on  which  is  inscribed 
each  year  the  name  of  the  student  in  the  College  of  Law  who  places  first  in  the  Frederick 
Green  Moot-Court  Competition. 

Harker  Prizes.  In  1934,  Judge  O.  A.  Harker,  who  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  was 
Dean  of  the  College,  endowed  annual  prizes  to  the  senior  law  student  making  the  highest 
average  grade  in  law  subjects  during  his  entire  course  and  to  the  junior  law  student 
making  the  highest  average  grade  in  all  law  subjects  taken  up  to  the  end  of  his  junior 
year.  This  fund  was  augmented  in  memory  of  Judge  Harker  by  his  son,  O.  A.  Harker,  Jr. 

Lawyers  Title  Award.  The  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation  annually  awards 
$100  to  the  graduating  student  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  in  real 
property  subjects. 

Outstanding  Service  Award.  The  law  student  who  makes  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  extracurricular  program  of  the  College  of  Law  each  year  is  selected  by 
a  specially  designated  faculty  committee  and  awarded  the  Outstanding  Service  Plaque. 
Competition  for  this  award,  established  by  Delta  Theta  Phi,  law  fraternity,  is  open  to 
all  law  students. 

Waterman  Prizes.  Mrs.  Henry  Waterman  has  established  an  annual  prize  of  $150 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  Henry  Waterman,  who  for  many  years  practiced  law  in 
Illinois.  From  this  sum  awards  are  made  to  the  winners  of  the  Moot-Court  Competition. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Elliott  Ritchie  Alexander  Award.  A  book  of  the  student's  choice  and  inscription  of 
the  student's  name  on  a  trophy  which  is  on  permanent  display  is  awarded  each  year 
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to  the  student  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who  in  his  first  two  years  at  the 
University  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average. 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Plaque.  Zeta  chapter  or  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  chemical  professional 
fraternity,  each  year  recognizes  the  freshman  man  who  attains  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  his  first  semester  of  work  in  the  curriculum  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engi- 
neering. The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Chemistry  Li- 
brary. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Award.  A  pin  and  certificate  is  awarded 
each  year  to  the  junior  in  chemical  engineering  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic 
average  during  his  first  two  years  of  study. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists  Student  Medal  Award.  The  medal  award  of  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  is  given  each  year  to  the  grad- 
uating senior  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who  is  most  outstanding  in  scholar- 
ship, personal  integrity,  and  leadership. 

Martha  Belle  Barrett  Prizes  in  History.  Two  awards  of  $100  each  are  made  annually. 
One  goes  to  the  student  with  the  highest  grade  average  in  history  and  the  other  is 
awarded  to  the  senior  who  writes  the  best  honors  thesis  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  History.  The  winners  of  the  awards  are  selected  by  the 
Department  of  History. 

Chemical  Bubber  Company  Achievement  Award.  A  copy  of  the  Handbook  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  is  presented  each  year  to  the  outstanding  student  in  freshman  chemistry. 

Dante  Prize.  The  Dante  Society  of  America  offers  an  annual  prize  of  $100  for 
the  best  essay  on  a  subject  related  to  the  life  or  works  of  Dante  written  by  a  student  in 
any  college  or  university  in  America,  or  by  anyone  who  has  graduated  from  such  a  col- 
lege or  university  within  the  last  three  years.  Essays  may  be  left  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  or  sent  to  the  Dante  Society  of  America, 
Widener  Library,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  They  must  reach  the 
Society  by  May  1.  Inquiries  concerning  this  prize  may  be  made  at  the  department  office 
or  sent  to  the  Dante  Society. 

Donald  W.  Doerscher  Memorial  Award.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  the  senior 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has  consistently  done  the  most  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  The  winner  of  this  award  is  selected  by  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  or  a  faculty  committee  acting  for  the  department. 

Algernon  Dewaters  Gorman  Prize.  This  prize  is  awarded  at  the  June  Commence- 
ment every  third  year,  beginning  in  1951,  to  the  student  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engi- 
neering with  junior  standing  who  has  the  highest  grade-point  average,  provided  he  has 
earned  not  less  than  twenty-five  hours  credit  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  The 
average  is  based  on  all  courses  taken  on  this  campus  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  military. 

Iota  Sigma  Pi  Prize.  A  cash  prize  of  $20  is  awarded  each  year  by  the  honorary 
chemical  sorority,  Iota  Sigma  Pi,  to  the  woman  in  the  senior  class  who  has  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  her  University  work  with  chemistry  as  her  major  subject. 

Kendall  Award.  A  monetary  award  is  given  each  year  to  a  student  in  chemistry 
or  chemical  engineering  who  is  a  member  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  and  shows  the 
greatest  promise  in  his  chosen  field. 

Agnes  Sloan  Larson  Award.  Substantial  monetary  awards  are  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sophomore  year  to  students  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who 
compiled  the  most  outstanding  records  as  freshmen. 

Merck  Award.  Two  copies  of  the  Merck  Index  are  presented  each  year,  one  to 
an  outstanding  senior  in  the  chemistry  curriculum  and  one  to  an  outstanding  senior  in 
the  chemical  engineering  curriculum. 

Omega  Beta  Pi  Scholarship  Award  and  Trophy.  A  cash  prize  of  $25  is  awarded 
each  year  by  the  honorary  premedical  fraternity,  Omega  Beta  Pi,  to  the  student  who  has 
shown  the  highest  excellence  in  the  physical  sciences  during  his  first  three  semesters  in 
the  premedical  curriculum.    Omega  Beta  Pi  also  awards  a  trophy  at  the  end  of  the  first 
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semester  each  year  to  the  freshman  premedical  student  making  the  highest  scholastic 
average. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Scholarship.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
awards  a  scholarship  of  $100  annually  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  selected  on  the  basis  of  general  merit.  The  scholarship  is 
available  to  the  winner  during  his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Cup.  Alpha  chapter  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chem- 
ical society,  awards  a  cup  annually  to  the  sophomore  man  who  has  the  highest  scholastic 
average  among  the  students  in  the  curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  The 
cup  is  on  display  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Chemistry  Annex. 

Phi  Sigma  Medal.  The  national  organization  of  Phi  Sigma,  honorary  biological 
society,  awards  annually  a  silver  medal  to  the  undergraduate  student  presenting  the 
best  report  or  evidence  of  the  most  original  research  on  a  biological  subject. 

Worth  Huff  Bodebush  Award.  A  substantial  monetary  award  is  given  in  the  second 
semester  each  year  to  the  most  able  senior  who  has  demonstrated  his  intention  to  make 
a  career  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering. 

Senior  Contest  Problem  Awards.  A  cup  is  presented  annually  to  each  of  two  seniors 
in  the  chemical  engineering  curriculum  submitting  the  best  solutions  to  a  problem 
devised  by  representatives  of  industrial  concerns.  These  solutions  are  then  entered  in  a 
national  contest. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

American  Legion  Medals.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois,  awards 
medals  to  the  retiring  Adjutant,  S-l,  S-2,  S-3,  and  S-4  of  the  Brigade  Staff  for  superior 
attainment. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  makes  an  award  of  $50  to  the  Army  member  of  the  B.O.T.C.  rifle  team 
who  consistently  has  been  the  best  marksman  and  an  award  of  $50  to  the  retiring 
Brigade  Executive  Officer  of  the  Army  B.O.T.C. 

Unit  No.  24  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  runner-up  in  the  competition  for  the 
Hazelton  Medal. 

Unit  No.  71  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  best  drilled  Army  B.O.T.C.  second-year 
basic  course  cadet. 

The  Nineteenth  District  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  Army  freshman  member 
of  the  rifle  team  who  has  the  best  shooting  average  for  the  year. 

Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  Awards.  A  scroll  and  medal  are  awarded  to 
the  outstanding  B.O.T.C.  student  in  any  branch  of  service  who  excels  in  chemistry, 
chemical  engineering,  or  an  allied  science. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal 
is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior  in  the  Army  B.O.T.C.  enrolled  in  the  electrical  engi- 
neering curriculum  and  majoring  in  communications  or  electronic  engineering. 

Association  of  the  United  States  Army.  A  medal  is  given  to  the  outstanding  junior 
in  each   branch. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  a  gold  and  silver  medal 
to  the  two  outstanding  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  The  presentation  of 
these  medals  is  based  on  military  achievement,  scholastic  attainment,  and  character. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's 
scholastic  honorary  society,  annually  makes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  B.O.T.C.  junior 
student  of  all  military  services  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  both  academic 
and  military. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution  Prize.  An  award  is  presented  to  the  re- 
tiring Cadet  Colonel  for  superior  attainment. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Medal.  A  medal  is  awarded  by  the 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  Department  of  Illinois,  to  the  outstand- 
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ing  Army  advanced  course  member  of  the  rifle  team  who  has  contributed  most  toward 
the  promotion  of  rifle  marksmanship  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Defense  Supply  Association  Awards.  A  key  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  senior 
Quartermaster  cadet  and  a  medal  to  the  outstanding  junior  Quartermaster  cadet. 

Fifth  Army  Awards.  Medals  and  plaques  are  presented  to  the  ten  highest  members 
of  the  rifle  team  winning  first  place  in  the  Fifth  Army  Area  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Intercol- 
legiate Rifle   Match. 

Hazelton  Medal.  In  1890  Captain  W.  C.  Hazelton  provided  a  medal  which  is 
awarded  to  the  best-drilled  freshman  in  the  basic  course.  Each  competitor  must  have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current  college  year 
and  have  not  had  more  than  one  unexcused  absence  from  drill.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
award,  a  student  must  have  a  grade  of  "B"  in  military  science  and  he  must  have  an 
academic  average  of  not  lower  than  "C"  in  his  first  semester  courses.  Competition  is 
normally  held  in  March  and  April. 

Ordnance  Association  Award.  This  award  is  presented  to  the  senior  in  the  Ordnance 
unit  who  displayed  high  academic  proficiency  and  outstanding  leadership  qualities  at 
summer  camp  and  during  the  school  year. 

Phalanx  Awards.  This  organization  awards  a  ribbon  and  certificate  for  general 
excellence  to  the  outstanding  freshman  of  each  branch. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  Chapter  annually  awards  a 
medal  to  the  outstanding  junior  cadet  based  upon  military  and  scholastic  achievement. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  Prizes.  A  ribbon  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  junior  drill- 
master. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  Award.  The  Society  presents  a  gold  medal 
and  key  replica  to  the  most  outstanding  junior  and  senior  Engineer  cadets  ( seniors  pre- 
viously awarded  medals  are  awarded  an  eagle  clasp  in  lieu  of  a  second  medal). 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Medal.  The  Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  presents  a  medal  to  the  retiring  Brigade  Adjutant. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Auxiliary  Prize.  A  saber  is  presented  to 
the  most  outstanding  Battalion  Commander  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C. 

Superior  Cadet  Ribbon  Award.  Awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  cadets. 

United  States  Armor  Association  Award.  Presented  to  the  outstanding  junior  and 
senior  cadets  in  the  Armor  unit. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  annually  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  retiring  Brigade  Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  watch,  a  silver  medal, 
and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  outstanding  Regimental  Commander  of 
the  Army  R.O.T.C;  a  silver  medal  and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  other 
Regimental   Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  A  medal  and  a 
$25  government  bond  are  awarded  to  the  outstanding  Army  sophomore  in  Pershing 
Rifles. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  presents  a  tablet  to  the  seven  senior  cadets  outstanding  in  military  and  academic 
excellence. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   NAVAL  SCIENCE 

American  Legion  Medals.  Medals  are  awarded  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Illinois,  to   outstanding  midshipmen   of  the   freshman   and   sophomore   classes. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary    presents    $50    to    the    outstanding    company    commander    in    the    N. R.O.T.C. 

battalion. 
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Unit  No.  24  of  Champaign  presents  $10  to  the  midshipman  who,  bv  his  interest  and 
zeal  in  extracurricular  activities  within  the  naval  battalion,  has  made  the  most  note- 
worthy contribution  to  the  high  morale  and  spirit  of  the  Naval  R.O.T.C. 

Unit  No.  71  of  Urbana  presents  a  $25  bond  to  the  midshipman  of  the  Naval 
R.O.T.C.  rifle  team  who  has  achieved  the  highest  shooting  average  for  the  academic 
year. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal 
and  special  certificate  are  awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C. 
majoring  in  electrical  engineering. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  Two  gold  medals  and  two  silver  medals  are  presented  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  to  outstanding  N. R.O.T.C.  midshipmen.  The  awards  are  based  on 
military  achievement,  scholastic  attainment,  and  character. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's 
scholastic  honorary  society,  annually  makes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  junior 
student  of  all  military  services  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  both  academic 
and  military. 

Convair  Award  of  Merit.  A  model  airplane  mounted  on  a  gold  ash  tray  is  awarded 
to  the  senior  Naval  R.O.T.C.  student  who  has  the  highest  grade-point  average  in  aero- 
nautical engineering. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  A  sword  is  presented  to  the  mid- 
shipman of  the  graduating  class  who  has  contributed  most  by  his  officer-like  qualities 
and  positive  character  to  the  development  of  naval  spirit  and  loyalty  within  the  naval 
battalion. 

Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of 
the  national  society  awards  a  medal  to  the  midshipman  who  has  achieved  the  highest 
academic  proficiency  in  freshman  naval  history. 

Daughters  of  the  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Award.  The  Department  presents 
a  medal  to  the  N. R.O.T.C.  student  who,  through  leadership  and  academic  proficiency, 
has  achieved  the  position  of  the  outstanding  midshipman  in  the  Marine  Option  Program. 

Director  of  Training  Cup.  The  professor  of  Naval  Science  presents  the  Director  of 
Training  Cup  to  the  most  improved  platoon  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  for  the  academic 
year. 

Naval  R.O.T.C.  Special  Award.  A  sword  and  scabbard  is  presented  to  the  mid- 
shipman of  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  battalion  for  a  particularly  outstanding  performance  and 
contribution  to  the  battalion. 

Professor  of  Naval  Science  Cup.  This  cup  is  presented  to  the  midshipman  who  has 
excelled  in  the  course  in  navigation. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  Chapter  annually  awards 
a  medal  to  the  outstanding  third-year  student  based  upon  excellence  in  scholarship  and 
achievement  in  leadership. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  N. R.O.T.C.  Award.  A  gold  medal  award 
with  key  replica  is  presented  to  the  fifteen  outstanding  last-year  and  fifteen  next-to-last- 
year  engineering  students  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  throughout  the  country. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Illinois  Society  awards  a  medal  to  the 
retiring  Adjutant  of  the  battalion. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  present  a  gold  medal  to  the  midshipman  of 
the  graduating  class  with  the  highest  grade-point  average  for  seven  semesters  of  naval 
science. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  watch,  a  silver  citizenship 
medal,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  given  to  the  midshipman  who  has  demonstrated 
outstanding  qualities  of  naval  leadership. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  A  medal  and  a 
$25  government  bond  are  awarded  to  the  midshipman  who  has  contributed  most  to  the, 
high  morale  and  spirit  of  the  N. R.O.T.C.  battalion  by  his  conscientious  endeavor  in  the 
extracurricular  activities  of  the  University. 
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Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
presents  a  tablet  to  senior  cadets  and  midshipmen  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
R.O.T.C.  who  have  excelled  in  military  scholarship. 

COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu  Key.  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  physical  education  honorary  for  women, 
selects  each  semester  junior  and  senior  women  with  an  all-University  average  of  4.0 
who  have  earned  six  seasons  of  credit  in  the  Women's  Sports  and  Dance  Council  organi- 
zations and  who  have  been  recognized  as  leaders  in  these  organizations.  These  students 
are  awarded  keys  and  their  names  are  inscribed  on  a  plaque  in  the  Women's  Gym- 
nasium. 

Delta  Theta  Epsilon  Award.  A  trophy  is  awarded  annually  by  Delta  Theta  Epsilon, 
honorary  physical  education  fraternity,  to  a  senior  in  the  curriculum  in  physical  educa- 
tion for  men.  Character,  scholarship,  personality,  and  ability  as  a  teacher  are  considered 
by  the  faculty  committee  when  making  the  award. 

Phi  Epsilon  Kappa  Key.  A  key  is  awarded  annually  by  Phi  Epsilon  Kappa,  the 
only  national  honorary  fraternity  for  physical  education,  to  the  senior  in  the  curriculum  in 
physical  education  for  men  with  the  highest  all- University  grade-point  average. 

COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Not  all  awards  listed  are  made  each  year  unless  specifically  indicated  as  an  annual 
award.  Complete  information  concerning  these  awards  can  be  obtained  in  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  Lester  E.  Fisher  Award.  A  $50  award  is  given  for  proficiency  in  small  animal 
clinical  work. 

Dr.  H.  Preston  Hoskins  Award.  A  monetary  award,  offered  by  the  Illinois  State 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  the  Chicago  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  is  given 
annually  to  the  student  editor  of  the  Illinois  Veterinarian. 

Illinois  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  Award.  An  award  of  $50  is  made 
annually  to  the  senior  student  with  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  four-year 
professional  course  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Illinois  Veterinary  Medical  Alumni  Association  Award.  This  award  of  $25  is 
presented  for  proficiency  in  clinical  medicine. 

Illinois  Veterinary  Medical  Alumni  Association  Editorial  Awards.  Four  awards  are 
presented  annually.  A  $50  award  and  the  title  of  Associate  Editor  of  the  Illinois 
Veterinarian  are  given  to  each  of  two  third-year  students.  A  $25  award  and  the  title  of 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  Illinois  Veterinarian  are  given  to  each  of  two  second-year  students. 
Moss  Essay  Contest.  The  winner  of  first  place  in  this  contest  receives  $25;  second 
place,  $15;  and  third  place,  $10. 

Omega  Tau  Sigma  Award.  By  inscribing  his  or  her  name  on  a  plaque  which  is 
displayed  in  the  college  library,  this  fraternity  annually  honors  a  senior  student  member 
who  has  demonstrated  high  academic  and  extracurricular  achievement.  A  gift  is  also 
presented  to  this  student. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  An  award  of 
$50  is  presented  to  the  student  doing  the  most  to  advance  the  standing  of  the  veterinary 
profession  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus. 


RESERVE    OFFICERS'    TRAINING    CORPS 
Army   R.O.T.C. 

Military  training  has  been  given  at  the  University  since  its  beginning  in  1868,  under 
the  charter  issued  by  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  in  compliance  with  the  federal  law  which 
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provided  for  the  establishment  of  land-grant  colleges.  Since  World  War  I,  this  training 
has  been  augmented  and  further  defined  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress 
of  1916  and  1920  commonly  known  as  the  National  Defense  Acts.  Under  these  laws, 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  the  University  was  organized  to  provide  the 
required  basic  training  and  to  offer  advanced  voluntary  training  on  a  selective  plan. 

Basic   Course 

The  basic  course  in  the  Army  R.O.T.C.  program  constitutes  a  two-year  course  of 
instruction.  This  course  fulfills  the  obligations  of  the  University  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Morrill  Act  which  was  passed  in  1862. 

REQUIREMENTS 

All  male  students,  unless  specifically  exempted  under  University  rules,  must  register 
for  military  training  and  must  take  the  full  basic  course,  whether  they  intend  to  graduate 
or  not.  If  credit  is  to  be  counted  toward  graduation,  the  scheduled  basic  course  of  two 
years  must  successfully  be  completed.  The  exempted  students  may  take  military  work, 
if  they  so  desire,  by  registering  for  it,  except  that  a  student  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  student  who  holds  a  commission  or  a  certificate  therefor  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  not  normally  permitted  to  register. 

EXEMPTIONS 

1.  Students  who  are  twenty-two  years  of  age  or  over  when  first  entering  the  University 
at  Urbana-Champaign. 

2.  Students  who  when  first  entering  the  University  at  Urbana-Champaign  have  been 
granted  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit. 

3.  Students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  two  years  of  military  training  in  other 
senior  units  of  the  R.O.T.C. 

5.  Students  holding  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  or  certificates  of  eligibility  for  such  commissions. 

6.  Students  who  are  certified  by  the  University  Director  of  Health  Services  to  be 
physically  disqualified  for  military  training. 

7.  Students  who  have  completed  six  or  more  months  of  active  military  service  with 
any  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  exempt  from  the  basic  course. 

8.  Students  enrolled  in  the  N. R.O.T.C.  or  A. F. R.O.T.C.  at  this  University. 

9.  Students  who  have  completed  successfully  at  least  three  years  of  training  in  ac- 
credited junior  R.O.T.C.  units  are  qualified  for  exemption  from  the  first-year  basic 
course.    Students  in  this  category  must  submit  petitions  to  obtain  exemption. 

10.  Students  who  are  members  of  federally  recognized  National  Guard  units  must  sub- 
mit petitions  to  qualify  for  exemption  each  semester.  They  must  be  members  in 
good  standing  which  requires  an  attendance  of  90  per  cent  of  all  scheduled  drills. 
Exemption  is  granted,  on  a  similar  basis,  for  members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force. 

BENEFITS 

Students  who  complete  successfully  the  basic  course  together  with  two  years  of 
college  academic  work  receive  a  Military  Training  Certificate  signifying  eligibility,  if 
otherwise  qualified,  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  Private 
First  Class. 

If  the  student  applies  for  and  is  accepted  for  enrollment  or  continuance  in  the 
R.O.T.C.  program,  he  may  receive  deferment  from  Selective  Service.  In  applying,  the 
student  must  agree  to  complete  the  basic  and  advanced  courses,  to  accept  a  commission 
if  tendered,  and  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  subject  to 
call  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  deferment  remains  in  effect  as  long  as  the  student 
is  regularly  enrolled,  in  good  standing,  and  maintains  the  necessary  academic  and  mili- 
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tary  proficiency.  Approval  of  deferment  depends  on  the  action  of  a  committee  in  deter- 
mining potential  officer  qualifications.  Numbers  may  be  limited  by  quotas  set  by  higher 
military  authority. 

Advanced   Course 

The  advanced  course  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruction  leading  to  a  commission  as 
a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  Selected  advanced  course 
students  may  be  designated  "Distinguished  Military  Students"  and  may  apply  for  com- 
missions in  the  Regular  Army.  If  such  designated  students  are  then  graduated  as 
"Distinguished  Military  Graduates,"  a  Regular  Army  commission  normally  is  offered 
to  them.  Since  there  are  now  no  quotas  limiting  the  number  who  may  be  so  appointed 
from  any  single  institution,  opportunities  to  enter  a  military  career  from  an  R.O.T.C. 
background  are  excellent.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  all  students  will  be  commissioned 
at  the  time  of  completion. 

REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Students  must  be  able  to  complete  the  advanced  course  and  obtain  a  baccalaureate 
degree  prior  to  reaching  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

2.  Students  must  be  physically  fit. 

•3.  Students  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  senior  division  Army  R.O.T.C, 
or  have  received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is  approved  by  the  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  the  University. 

4.  Students  must  complete  successfully  such  survey  and  general  screening  tests  as  may 
be  prescribed. 

5.  Students  must  execute  a  written  contract  with  the  government  to  complete  the 
advanced  course  ( contingent  upon  remaining  in  school )  and  to  attend  the  advanced 
summer  camp  at  the  time  specified. 

6.  Students  must  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  the  University. 

BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ADVANCED  COURSE  CADETS 

1.  Commission  either  in  the  Regular  Army  or  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve. 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service,  if  agreement  is  signed,  subject  to  quota  limita- 
tions. 

3.  An  officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  University  during  training  and  may  be 
kept  by  the  student  upon  successful  completion. 

4.  Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  $27  a  month,  and  approximately  $117 
plus  a  travel  allowance  for  attending  the  advanced  summer  camp.  When  called  to 
active  duty  as  a  reserve  Second  Lieutenant,  he  receives  an  allowance  of  $300  for 
clothing. 

5.  Academic  credit  of  three  hours  each  semester,  according  to  the  regulations  of  each 
college. 

Units,    Staff,   and    Equipment 

Units  of  the  R.O.T.C.  at  the  Urbana  campus  of  the  University  are  Armor,  Artillery, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Infantry,  Ordnance  Corps,  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  Signal  Corps. 

Army  officers  are  detailed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  instructors  in  the  sev- 
eral units.  The  senior  officer,  as  academic  head  of  the  University's  Military  Department, 
is  Professor  of  Military  Science.  In  the  military  organization  he  is  Commandant  of 
Cadets.  All  other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate  academic  and  military  positions 
on  his  staff.    An  enlisted  detachment  is  also  assigned  to  assist  with  the  instruction. 

The  equipment  for  military  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
It  includes  the  necessary  training  equipment  such  as  weapons  and  materiel. 

The  A'rmory  is  located  on  the  south  campus  and  includes  classrooms,  storerooms, 
offices,  and  an  enclosed  drill  floor  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high  at 
the  center  of  the  arched  roof.    Near  by  are  the  drill  fields  and  parade  grounds. 
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Students  who  desire  additional  information  about  the  Army  R.O.T.C.  program  at 
the  University  should  write  to  the  Professor  of  Military  Science,  Army  R.O.T.C,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Air  Force   R.O.T.C. 

The  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  offers  the  basic  mili- 
tary training  required  of  all  newly  entering  male  students  and  those  male  students  trans- 
ferring into  the  University  with  less  than  sixty  credit  hours.  An  advanced  course  is 
offered  to  selected  students.  Successful  completion  of  the  advanced  course  may  lead  to 
a  reserve  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Basic  Course 

The  basic  course  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  is  of  two  years  duration  and 
includes  Air  Force  Science  111,  112,  113,  and  114.  It  is  designed  to  give  all  students 
basic  information  on  the  foundations  of  air  power  in  order  that  they  might  be  better 
informed  citizens  on  the  technological  and  political  aspects  of  this  air-space  age.  The 
two  years  together  fulfill  the  obligation  of  the  University  in  relation  to  the  Morrill  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1862.  Students  entering  the  R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
have  choice  of  service  among  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Transfer  between  services 
may  be  effected,  but  only  upon  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  may  apply  for  deferment  from 
Selective  Service  at  specified  times  during  the  year.  Deferments  are  not  granted  to  any 
cadet  who  has  completed  less  than  one  semester  of  Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  nor  to  any  basic 
course  cadet  whose  age  or  other  conditions  insure  his  nonselection  for  induction  while 
he  is  enrolled  in  the  basic  course.  The  specified  times  are  February  16  for  a  fall  enrollee 
in  Air  Science  I  and  upon  completion  of  one  academic  semester  for  a  mid-year  enrollee  in 
Air  Science  I.  In  applying,  the  student  must  agree  to  complete  the  basic  and  advanced 
courses,  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  if  tendered,  and  to  assume  a 
service  obligation  of  six  years  from  the  date  commissioned,  four  years  of  which  he  agrees 
to  serve  on  active  duty,  if  in  a  nonflying  category.  If  the  student  qualifies  for  pilot  or 
navigation  training,  he  must  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  four  years  after  com- 
pletion of  basic  pilot  or  primary  basic  navigation  training.  The  student  further  agrees 
that,  should  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  determine  at  the  time  he  is  commissioned 
that  the  individual  can  not  be  utilized  on  active  duty  for  a  tour  of  four  years,  he  will 
be  ordered  to  an  active  duty  training  period  of  six  months  and  will  in  that  instance 
assume  a  service  obligation  of  eight  years  from  the  date  commissioned.  The  deferment 
remains  in  effect  as  long  as  the  student  maintains  the  necessary  academic  and  military 
proficiency. 

REQUIREMENTS 

All  male  students,  unless  specifically  exempted  under  University  rules,  must  register 
for  military  training  and  must  take  the  full  basic  course  with  passing  grades.  Exempted 
students  may  take  work  in  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  if  they  so  desire,  by  registering  for  it. 

EXEMPTIONS 

1.  Students  who  are  twenty-two  years  of  age  or  over  when  first  entering  the  University 
at  Urbana-Champaign. 

2.  Students  who  when  first  entering  the   University  at   Urbana-Champaign  have   been 
granted  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit. 

3.  Students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  two  years  of  military  training  in  other 
senior  units  of  the  R.O.T.C. 

5.  Students   holding   commissions   in  the  Officers'   Reserve   Corps   of  the   Army,   Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  or  certificates  of  eligibility  for  such  commissions. 
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6.  Students  who  are  certified  by  the  University  Director  of  Health  Services  to  be 
physically  disqualified  for  military  training. 

7.  Students  who  are  members  of  federally  recognized  National  Guard  units  and  are 
attending  weekly  drill  meetings.  Students  must  submit  petitions  for  exemption  under 
this  category  each  semester. 

8.  Students  wbo  are  members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force  and  are  attending  regular  meetings  may  petition  for  exemption  each 
semester. 

9.  Veterans  who  have  had  not  less  than  six  months'  active  military  service  with  any 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces.  However,  veterans  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  and  obtain  a  commission  must  complete  as  much  of  the  basic  course 
as  their  academic  standing  permits. 

Advanced  Course 

The  advanced  course  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruction  and  includes  Air  Force 
Science  211,  212,  213,  and  214.  It  is  designed  to  impart  the  knowledge  the  student 
must  have  to  carry  out  his  duties  successfully  as  a  junior  officer  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  obtaining  officers  physically  qualified  for  and  inter- 
ested in  flight  training.  Quotas  are  extremely  limited  for  those  who  do  not  qualify  for 
flight  training. 

REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Students  must  have  academic  junior  standing. 

2.  Students  must  pass  a  flight  physical  or  a  general  service-type  physical  examination. 
•3.    Students  must  be  able  to  complete  all  requirements  for  appointment  as  an  officer 

in  the  Air  Force  prior  to  reaching  twenty-six  and  a  half  years  of  age  for  flying  category 
and  twenty-eight  years  for  nonflying  category. 

4.  Students  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  senior  division  R.O.T.C.  ( Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force),  or  must  have  received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is 
approved  by  the  Professor  of  Air  Science  and  the  University. 

5.  Students  must  achieve  qualifying  scores  on  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Ex- 
amination. 

6.  Students  who  are  qualified  and  accepted  in  a  category  leading  to  pilot  training  must 
agree  to  participate  in  and  pursue  toward  completion  a  course  of  orientation  flight 
training  which  is  provided  by  the  University  under  contract  with  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

7.  Students  must  execute  a  written  statement  with  the  government  agreeing  to  com- 
plete the  advanced  course  (contingent  upon  remaining  in  school),  to  attend  a  sum- 
mer training  unit  at  the  time  specified,  to  accept  a  reserve  commission  in  the  Air 
Force  upon  graduation,  and  to  serve  four  years  on  active  duty  after  graduation  if 
in  a  nonflying  category  and  to  serve  four  years  if  in  a  flying  category,  after  the  pilot 
or  navigation  training  has  been  completed.  The  summer  training  unit  is  a  concentrated 
laboratory  of  Air  Force  Science,  the  duration  of  which  is  twenty-eight  days. 

8.  Students  must  possess  and  maintain  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least  as  high  as, 
but  preferably  higher  than,  that  required  by  their  college  for  the  award  of  a  bacca- 
laureate degree;  that  is,  if  the  quality  point  average  required  by  their  college  for 
the  award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  3.0  out  of  a  possible  5.0,  the  cadet  must 
possess  and  maintain  a  quality  point  average  of  3.0. 

9.  Final  selection  of  students  rests  with  the  Professor  of  Air  Science  and  the  President 
of  the  University  or  his  duly  designated  representative. 

BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ADVANCED  COURSE  CADETS 

1.  Commission  in  either  the  Regular  Air  Force  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service.  At  the  time  the  agreement  is  signed,  the  De- 
tachment supervises  the  official  request  for  deferment  by  the  student. 

3.  An  officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  University  during  training  and  may 
be  kept  by  the  student  when  he  is  commissioned  an  officer. 
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4.  Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  approximately  $27.50  a  month,  and 
$78.00  a  month  for  attendance  at  the  summer  training  unit  held  between  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

5.  Academic  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  hours  each  semester,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  each  college. 

Staff   and    Equipment 

Air  Force  officers  are  detailed  by  Headquarters  U.S.A. F.  as  instructors  in  the  Air 
Force  R.O.T.C.  unit.  The  senior  officer,  as  head  of  the  Air  Force  Unit,  is  designated  as 
Professor  of  Air  Science.  All  other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate  academic  and 
military  positions  on  his  staff. 

Equipment  for  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Air  Force.  Many  training  aids  in 
the  form  of  aircraft  engines,  projectors,  films,  and  other  equipment  are  available. 

The  Armory  at  the  University  of  Illinois  contains  offices,  classrooms,  and  a  drill 
area  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.   All  classes  are  held  in  the  Armory. 

Further  inquiry  concerning  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Professor  of  Air  Science,  Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

Naval   R.O.T.C. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  established  under  authority  of 
Section  22  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1925,  as  amended  (34  U.S.  Code,  Sup. 
821;  Public  Law  729,  Seventy-ninth  Congress).  The  purpose  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  provide,  by  a  permanent  system  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  essential  naval  subjects  at  civil  educational  institutions,  a  source  from  which 
qualified  officers  may  be  obtained  for  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  obligations  of  land-grant  institutions  to  provide  military  instruction  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  503:7  U.S.C.  304),  are  not  altered  by  the  enacting 
law  authorizing  the  N. R.O.T.C,  or  by  these  regulations.  The  military  training  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  above  act  are  considered  to  be  fulfilled  by  students  who  have 
completed  successfully  two  years  of  naval  science  courses  and  drills. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  now  currently  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  729,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  This  law  is  more  generally  known 
as  the  "Holloway  Plan"  and  provides  for  the  following  three  classes  of  N. R.O.T.C.  stu- 
dents: Regular,  Contract,  and  Naval  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  the  N.R.O.T.C  must: 

1.  Be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Have  attained  his  seventeenth  birthday  on  or  before  July  1  of  the  year  of  enroll- 
ment, and  shall  not  have  passed  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  that 
date.  ( If  a  minor,  the  candidate  must  have  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian  at 
the  time  of  his  enrollment. ) 

3.  Take  aptitude  examination  and  be  interviewed  by  staff  officers. 

4.  Be  physically  qualified  in  accordance  with  current  requirements  detailed  in  the 
Manual  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Navy. 

5.  Be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University. 

6.  Be  and  remain  unmarried  until  commissioned. 

7.  Agree   to: 

a.  Complete  one  year  of  college  mathematics  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  ( Regular 
students  only ) . 

b.  Complete  mathematics  through  trigonometry  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  unless 
such  work  is  credited  from  secondary  school  (Contract  students  only). 

c.  Complete  one  year  of  college  physics  by  the  end  of  the  second   year    ( Regular 
students  onlv). 
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d.  Fulfill  University  requirements  in  written  and  oral  expression  in  English. 

e.  Complete  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  naval  science. 

f.  Achieve  proficiency  as  a  swimmer. 

g.  Participate  in  required  summer  cruises. 

REGULAR  STUDENT 

Preliminary  selection  of  the  Regular  student  is  based  on  results  of  a  nationwide 
competitive  examination  conducted  annually  each  fall,  and  the  recommendation  of  an 
interviewing  board  which  personally  interviews  the  candidates.  The  final  selection  of 
the  Regular  student  is  made  by  a  state  selection  committee  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers—a prominent  educator,  a  prominent  citizen  ( from  other  than  educational  fields ) , 
and  a  senior  naval  officer  ( usually  a  professor  of  naval  science ) .  The  Regular  student 
undergoes  a  rigorous  physical  examination  for  which  there  are  no  waivers  for  defects. 

When  the  candidate  is  notified  that  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified,  it  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  achieve  admission  to  the  N.R.O.T.C.  college  of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of 
Regulars  who  are  appointed  midshipmen  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  all  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  textbooks  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. Necessary  uniforms  are  also  provided  by  the  government,  and  the  Regular  stu- 
dent receives  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $600  a  year.  Normally,  students  attend  college 
for  four  years  and  may  undertake  any  course  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  except 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  animal  science,  anthropology,  art,  dairy  husbandry,  dairy 
manufacturing,  dairy  production,  dramatics,  entomology,  floriculture,  general  agriculture, 
horticulture,  hotel  administration,  industrial  arts,  landscape  architecture,  law,1  music, 
pharmacy,  physical  education,  poultry  husbandry,  predentistry,  dentistry,  premedicine, 
medicine,  pretheology,  theology,  preveterinary,  veterinary  medicine,  real  estate,  religion, 
soil  conservation,  soils,  wildlife  management.  They  must  include  twenty-four  credit  hours 
of  naval  science  plus  certain  minimum  requirements  in  other  academic  fields  including 
one  year  of  college  mathematics,  one  year  of  college  physics,  and  proficiency  in  written 
and  oral  expression  in  English.  They  wear  the  uniform  only  when  engaged  in  drills  or 
other  activities  prescribed  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science,  and  except  for  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  gentlemanly  conduct,  they  are  subject  to  naval  discipline  only  at  those 
times. 

The  Regular  student  is  required  to  make  two  summer  cruises  and  to  take  one 
summer  period  of  aviation-amphibious  indoctrination  lasting  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
each;  and  upon  graduation  he  must  accept  a  commission,  if  offered,  as  Ensign,  U.S.N., 
or  Second  Lieutenant,  U.S.M.C.  After  four  years  of  active  duty,  if  he  does  not  choose 
to  make  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  his  career  he  may  return  to  civilian  life  at  his  own 
request,  retaining  a  commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Such 
reserve  commission  must  not  be  terminated  prior  to  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt 
of  his  first  commission.  Unless  at  his  own  request,  a  reserve  officer  is  not  called  to  active 
duty  except  during  a  war  or  national  emergency. 

CONTRACT  STUDENT 

Contract  students  are  normally  limited  to  a  quota  of  about  eighty  new  contracts 
entering  each  academic  year  and  are  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science.  The 
Contract  student  is  a  member  of  the  N.R.O.T.C.  but  is  not  subsidized,  except  for  a 
government  subsistence  allowance  during  his  third  and  fourth  years.  The  amount  of  this 
subsistence  varies,  but  the  current  rate  is  approximately  $27  a  month.  The  Contract 
student  is  required  to  take  one  cruise  of  about  six  weeks'  duration.  The  cruise  is 
normally  made  upon  the  completion  of  the  third  year.  He  receives  the  pay  of  the  first 
enlisted  pay  grade  during  his  cruise,  the  current  rate  of  pay  being  $78  a  month.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cruise  requirements  and  the  requirement  for  one  year  of  college 


1  A  student  desiring  to  study  law  after  completing  his  N.R.O.T.C.  program  and  his  required  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  is  eligible  for  the  N.R.O.T.C.  program  provided  he  enrolls  in  a  four- 
year  undergraduate  curriculum  and  completes  all  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  a 
commission,  as  well  as  his  required  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer,  before  enrolling  in  a  school 
of  law. 
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physics,  the  Contract  student  must  fulfill  all  other  requirements  of  the  Regulars.  Upon 
graduation,  the  Contract  student  is  commissioned  an  Ensign,  U.S.N.R.,  or  Second 
Lieutenant,  U.S.M.C.R.  Such  commission  must  not  be  terminated  prior  to  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  first  commission.  He  may,  upon  his  own  application, 
or  if  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  has  need  for  his  services,  as  is  presently  the  case, 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  Navy  or  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

NAVAL  SCIENCE  STUDENT 

The  Naval  Science  student  is  enrolled  for  academic  credit  only.  Most  Naval  Science 
students  have  stated  an  intention  of  applying  for  Contract  or  Regular  status  or  have 
declared  some  other  interest  in  the  course  of  instruction  which  would  warrant  approval 
of  their  request  made  to  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science  to  enroll  as  such. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR1  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

N.S.    100— Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0  N.S.    100— Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0 

N.S.   1 1 1-Sea    Power    3  N.S.    1 12-Sea    Power2    3 

SECOND  YEAR1 

N.S.    100— Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0  Ed.   210 — Psychology   in   the  Training   and 

N.S.   121— Naval  Weapons 3  Leadership    of    Adults    3 

N.S.    100— Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0 

THIRD  YEAR1 

N.S.    100— Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0  N.S.  100— Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0 

N.S.   232— Navigation    3  N.S.  241— Naval   Operations    3 

N.S.   291— History  of   Land  Warfare3    ...  3  N.S.  292— Basic  Strategy  and   Tactics8   .  .  3 

FOURTH  YEAR1 

N.S.    100— Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0  N.S.    100— Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0 

N.S.   231— Naval    Engineering    3  N.S.   242— Principles    of   Leadership    ....  3 

N.S.  293— Amphibious  Warfare3  3  N.S.  294— Amphibious  Warfare,  Leader- 
ship, and  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice3       3 

All  N.R.O.T.C.  students  must  attend  the  two-hour  laboratory  period  weekly  through 
the  entire  four-year  course. 

The  courses  in  naval  science  are  technical  to  the  extent  of  covering  technical  sub- 
jects with  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  student  who  completes  the  courses  to  adapt  him- 
self quickly  to  any  specific  duty  in  the  Navy  that  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  addition, 
they  furnish  a  background  of  naval  experience,  tradition,  and  custom  that  is  necessary 
for  an  officer  going  into  duty  in  the  Navy. 

The  course  fosters  and  demands  ideals  of  character  such  as  integrity,  discipline, 
self-reliance,  and  cooperation  which  are  essential  to  naval  leadership.  The  association 
with  experienced  officers  on  the  staff  during  the  course  permits  close-knit  cooperation 
in  time  of  active  service. 

A  staff  of  experienced  naval  officers  is  maintained  at  the  University  for  the  guid- 
ance and  instruction  of  students.  The  Professor  of  Naval  Science  and  the  associate  and 
assistant  professors  of  naval  science  are  appointed  to  the  University  faculty.  The  staff  is 
authorized  a  quota  of  six  commissioned  officers,  five  petty  officers,  U.S.N.,  and  one  non- 
commissioned officer,  U.S.M.C. 

Currently,  classes  and  instruction  are  conducted  in  the  Armory.  Equipment  pro- 
vided by  the  Navy  Department  is  modern  and  reflects  the  latest  developments  of  naval 
materials.  Training  aids  provide  instruction  in  the  most  recent  methods  of  naval  gunfire, 
guided  missiles,  antisubmarine  warfare,  radar  search  devices,  signals,  ship  control,  and 
ship  damage  control.  Full  use  is  made  of  visual-  and  audio-training  aids  in  keeping  with 
the  latest  trend  in  educational  principles  in  this  field. 

Students  who  desire  additional  information  should  address  correspondence  to  the 
Professor  of  Naval  Science,  N.R.O.T.C.  Unit,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

1  Naval  Science  100  and  one  additional  course  must   be  taken  by  the  student  each  semester. 

-'  Pint-year  students  substitute  History  292  for  Naval  Science  112. 

3  For  Marine  Corps  candidates  only.     Marine  Corps  candidates  substitute  History  291  and   Naval  Science 

292,  293,  and  294   for  Naval   Science  231,  232,  241,  and   242  respectively. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  131 

INSTITUTE  OF  AVIATION  171 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION  177 

COUNCIL  ON   TEACHER   EDUCATION  193 

COLLEGE  OF   EDUCATION  197 

COLLEGE  OF   ENGINEERING  209 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS  241 

COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  267 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW  275 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS   AND  SCIENCES  281 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  331 

COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  335 

JANE  ADDAMS   GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  349 

COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  353 


The    administrative   offices   of   the    College   of    Agriculture    are    in    Mumford    Hall. 


College  of  Agriculture 


The  College  of  Agriculture  prepares  men  and  women  for  careers  in  the 
broad  fields  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  many  courses, 
which  have  in  common  an  interest  in  the  production,  processing,  sale,  and 
use  of  food,  fiber,  and  clothing  materials,  and  a  direct  approach  to  higher 
levels  of  living.  Illinois,  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions  of 
the  world,  is  in  an  advantageous  position  for  teaching  and  research  in  agri- 
culture and  the  related  industries.  While  many  courses  in  this  college  are 
open  to  all  qualified  students  in  the  University,  most  courses  are  designed 
primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  follow  a  four-year  curriculum  in  agri- 
culture or  home  economics. 

There  are  several  four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  science  provides  a  flexible  pro- 
gram for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  agricultural 
fields  or  for  professional  work  requiring  more  science,  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering than  can  be  included  in  the  general  curriculum  in  agriculture.  It 
presupposes  careful  program  planning  under  the  supervision  of  a  properly 
selected  faculty  adviser. 

The  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  is  broad  and  flexible,  with  sufficient 
electives  and  majors  to  meet  specific  needs.  Within  this  curriculum,  students 
may  major  in  agricultural  communications,  agricultural  economics  (with 
options  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural 
economics,  or  rural  sociology) ,  agricultural  mechanization,  agronomy  (with 
soils  or  crops  option) ,  animal  science,  dairy  science,  general  agriculture, 
horticulture,  or  vocational  agriculture.  Graduates  from  the  core  curricu- 
lum engage  in  various  types  of  farming,  in  educational  and  extension  work, 
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in  civil  or  public  service,  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
in  the  sale  and  service  of  agricultural  equipment  and  supplies,  in  agricul- 
tural credit  work,  and  in  numerous  other  activities  related  to  agriculture. 
Graduates  from  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  with  a  major  for  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  are  prepared  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  Illinois 
and  most  other  states. 

The  curriculum  in  agricultural  industries  provides  a  broad  selection  of 
courses  in  agricultural  sciences,  natural  sciences,  economics  and  other  social 
sciences,  business  administration,  finance,  communications,  and  the  hu- 
manities. It  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  those  industries 
and  businesses  which  service  or  are  related  to  agriculture.  During  the  first 
two  years,  this  curriculum  closely  parallels  the  requirements  of  the  core 
curriculum  in  agriculture.  Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  agricultural 
industries  curriculum  any  time  during  the  first  two  years  may  do  so  with 
little  difficulty. 

The  curriculum  in  dairy  technology  leads  to  employment  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  industry  or  to  research  or  teaching  in  this  field.  The  curricu- 
lum in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  is  intended  primarily  for 
students  preparing  to  produce  and/or  market  flower  crops,  nursery  prod- 
ucts, and  other  ornamentals;  engage  in  floricultural  service  activities;  or  do 
teaching  and  research  in  this  field.  The  curriculum  in  food  technology  is 
designed  for  students  planning  technical  or  administrative  careers  in  food 
processing  or  food  marketing. 

The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and  utilization  prepares  students 
to  work  with  wood  as  a  raw  material.  Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  posi- 
tions which  deal  with  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  wood.  They 
will  be  concerned  with  using  wood  in  new  and  better  ways,  with  the  sea- 
soning, manufacturing,  purchase,  sale,  preservative  or  fire-retarding  treat- 
ment, gluing,  or  finishing  of  wood.  The  curriculum  in  forest  production 
prepares  students  for  various  activities  in  the  establishment,  protection, 
management,  and  utilization  of  timber  crops  and  forested  lands.  Graduates 
are  qualified  for  employment  by  public  agencies  or  in  private  industry. 

The  preveterinary  curriculum,  which  may  be  taken  in  either  the  College 
of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  prepares  students 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  curriculum  in  restaurant  management  prepares  students  for  man- 
agerial positions  in  restaurants  and  other  commercial  food  service  units. 
It  also  gives  them  basic  training  for  work  as  purchasing  agents,  kitchen 
equipment  and  layout  specialists,  food  inspectors,  and  for  other  allied 
occupations. 

In  home  economics,  the  College  of  Agriculture  provides  two  four-year 
curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
or  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Within  these  curricula,  major  programs 
are  provided  in  apparel  design,  the  child  and  family,  foods  and  nutrition, 
general  home  economics  (including  foods  in  business),  hospital  dietetics, 
household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  of  clothing  and 
home  furnishings,  and  textiles  and  clothing.   Graduates  in  home  economics 
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are  engaged  in  nursery  school,  elementary  school,  and  high  school  teaching; 
as  dietitians  in  hospitals  and  for  school  lunch  programs,  cafeterias,  and  resi- 
dence halls;  as  food  service  managers  in  hotels,  clubs,  and  restaurants;  in 
retailing  in  the  textiles,  clothing,  and  home  furnishings  fields;  in  food  and 
fabric  testing;  in  work  with  utility  companies;  in  educational  services  with 
food  industries;  in  research  in  colleges  and  universities,  government  agencies, 
and  industry;  in  extension  services;  and  as  nutritionists  and  consultants  with 
social  and  public  health  agencies.  Students  preparing  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics in  high  schools  should  enroll  in  the  curriculum  in  home  economics 
education. 

By  electing  certain  courses  in  journalism,  students  may  prepare  for  posi- 
tions in  agricultural  or  home  economics  journalism  with  magazines,  news- 
papers, advertising  agencies,  and  in  radio  and  television.  Combined  pro- 
grams may  also  be  arranged  in  agriculture  and  business  administration, 
agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering,  agriculture  and  law,  or  agriculture 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  four-year  professional  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering,  which 
is  administered  by  the  College  of  Engineering,  includes  general  and  special- 
ized courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  two  years  in  each  curriculum  include  the  necessary  scientific 
and  cultural  basis  for  later  specialization.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  arrang- 
ing his  program  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  under  the  organized  advisory 
system  of  the  college.  Each  new  student  in  agriculture  is  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  Careers  in  Agriculture  and  A  Handbook  for  Agriculture  Students 
and  Their  Advisers  which  contain  instructions  on  choice  of  individual  ob- 
jectives and  suggestions  for  educational  programs  of  study  appropriate  to 
those  objectives.  Students  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  are  given 
the  Handbook  for  Home  Economics  Students  and  a  booklet  describing  home 
economics  student  activities. 

The  instructional  program  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  constantly 
enriched  bv  close  association  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics.  Staff  members  and  students  thus  have  direct  contact  with  cur- 
rent problems  in  research  and  practice. 

Extramural  courses  for  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit  are 
offered  each  semester  at  several  locations  in  the  state. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  does  not  offer  instruction  by  correspondence 
courses  in  agriculture;  however,  nondegree  programs  and  courses  are  avail- 
able. Programs  of  one  or  two  years  may  be  planned  for  students  who  are 
not  interested  in  or  who  can  not  take  the  time  for  the  four-year  degree 
curricula. 

The  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  offers 
Illinois  farmers  and  homemakers  an  opportunity  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
rapidly  advancing  frontier  of  modern  knowledge.  It  provides  concentrated 
study  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the 
farmer  is  able  to  get  away  for  a  short  while.  The  session  is  six  weeks  in 
length.    Courses  are  offered  in  nearly  all  departments  of  the  College   of 
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Agriculture.  Candidates  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  educational  back- 
ground and  practical  experience.  Those  who  are  not  high  school  graduates 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  should  have  successful  experience 
in  agriculture. 

Many  other  specialized  short  courses,  conferences,  and  special  events  of 
interest  to  rural  people,  homemakers,  and  the  agricultural  industries  are 
also  available. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Besides  meeting  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  University,  students 
entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  must  have  one  high  school  unit  of  algebra  and  one 
of  plane  geometry.  It  is  recommended  that  prospective  students  take  an  additional  unit 
or  more  of  mathematics  and  at  least  two  and  preferably  three  units  of  science  ( biology, 
chemistry,  general  science,  and  physics).  One  unit  of  high  school  physics,  one  unit  of 
high  school  chemistry,  or  two  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  mathematics  are  required 
for  admission  to  the  beginning  college  chemistry  course  required  of  all  students  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.  A  high  school  major  (three  years)  in  both  science  and 
mathematics  is  desirable. 

Students  entering  the  agricultural  science  or  preveterinary  curriculum  as  freshmen 
must  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class;  those  entering  as  transfers  must 
have  a  scholastic  average  in  their  collegiate  work  of  not  less  than  3.5  in  terms  of  the  grading 
system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  general  University  requirements  for  graduation,  have 
maintained  throughout  their  course  a  satisfactory  record  of  scholarship  and  moral  charac- 
ter, and  have  completed  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  including  the  pre- 
scribed studies  and  sufficient  electives,  are  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

The  total  credit  hour  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  are:  in  home  economics, 
120  hours;  in  home  economics  education,  126  hours;  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horti- 
culture, 130  hours;  in  food  technology,  130  hours;  in  forestry,  140  hours;  and  in  all  other 
agriculture  curricula,  126  hours.  No  credit  in  physical  education  courses  may  be  counted 
in  arriving  at  these  totals.  ( See  credit  limitations  below. )  Credits  earned  in  military 
science  may  be  counted  toward  graduation  in  all  curricula  except  food  technology. 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  complete  all  special  examinations  to  remove  fail- 
ures, all  proficiency  examinations,  all  excused  grades,  and  all  course  substitutions  by  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  week  of  his  final  semester. 

Students  who  have  transferred  from  other  educational  institutions  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  an  agricultural 
curriculum  are  required  to  complete  in  residence  at  least  half  the  technical  agriculture 
credit  required  for  the  degree.  Transfer  students  must  also  complete  their  senior  year, 
of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours,  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0  including 
grades  in  courses  transferred  from  other  institutions,  and  an  average  of  not  less  than 
3.0  in  all  courses  taken  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

CREDIT  LIMITATIONS   IN   CERTAIN   COURSES 

The  following  credit  limitations  apply  to  all  curricula  of  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

1.  No  credit  in  typing  or  shorthand  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

2.  Those  students  who  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture  after  September  1,  1958, 
may  not  count  any  credits  in  physical  education  courses.  This  restriction  does  not  apply 
to  courses  in  dance,  health  education  and  recreation,  or  to  those  students  in  home  eco- 
nomics education  who  complete  an  approved  minor  in  physical  education.  ( Students 
who  entered  the  College  of  Agriculture  prior  to  September  1,  1958,  may  count  physical 
education  credits  in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  admission.) 

3.  Credit  for  courses  in  religion,  up  to  ten  hours,  may  be  counted  toward  gradua- 
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tion.    This  credit  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of  the  humanities  requirements  in 
all  curricula. 

4.  Not  more  than  ten  hours  of  credit  in  special  problems  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  curricula. 

5.  Not  more  than  two  hours  of  credit  in  music  ensemble  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  awarded  to  superior  students  at  graduation  are  designated  on  the  diploma  as 
Honors  and  High  Honors.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average 
of  4.2  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  the  student 
must  have  an  average  of  4.5  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation. 

DEPARTMENTS   AND   FACILITIES 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  ten  departments  which  offer  courses  open  to 
all  qualified  students  in  the  University.  In  addition,  an  orientation  course  for  freshmen, 
honors  courses  for  James  Scholars  and  other  designated  college  honors  students,  courses 
in  agricultural  extension  and  agricultural  journalism,  which  are  not  assignable  to  a 
particular  department,  are  listed  under  the  title  "Agriculture."  The  departments,  their 
work  and  equipment,  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  with  reference  to  the 
curricula  as  outlined  on  subsequent  pages. 

Agricultural  Economics.  This  department  offers  courses  in  farm  management;  land 
economics;  rural  sociology;  agricultural  finance;  agricultural  marketing;  agricultural  law; 
farm  taxation;  agricultural  policy;  and  prices  and  statistics. 

A  major  in  agricultural  economics  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  consists  of 
twenty  hours  of  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology.  The  general  objectives  of 
the  major  are  to  enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  ( 1 )  employment  in  positions  requiring 
economic  decision-making  in  agriculture  and  related  occupations,  ( 2 )  effective  rural 
group  leadership,  or  ( 3 )  graduate  work. 

Each  student  majoring  in  agricultural  economics  is  required  to  choose  one  of  the 
following  options:  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, or  rural  sociology.  These  options  make  it  possible  to  specialize  within  the  diverse 
subject  matter,  yet  each  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  considerable  freedom  in  choosing 
elective  courses. 

The  farm  management  option  is  for  students  interested  in  operating  farms  or  in 
managing  farm  property  for  others.  There  are  employment  opportunities  in  farm  manage- 
ment organizations,  banks,  and  other  businesses  that  provide  professional  services  in  farm 
management  and  related  areas  of  work. 

The  agricultural  marketing  option  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  in 
the  buying  and  selling,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  ( 1 )  agricultural 
products,  and  ( 2 )  machinery,  fuel,  feed,  fertilizers,  and  other  production  items  which 
are  used  by  farmers. 

The  general  option  can  be  followed  to  obtain  broad  training.  It  is  particularly  appro- 
priate for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work.  Students  may  obtain  training  in  areas 
such  as  agricultural  prices  and  statistical  analysis,  land  economics,  agricultural  finance, 
and  agricultural  policy,  as  well  as  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  and  rural 
sociology. 

The  rural  sociology  option  is  designed  to  provide  training  in  the  general  area  of 
human  relations  and  group  leadership,  with  special  emphasis  on  agricultural  and  rural 
populations.  Students  can  prepare  for  effective  leadership  in  the  agricultural  extension 
service,  in  youth  and  farm  organization  groups,  and  in  education. 

A  plan  also  exists  whereby  a  student  may  combine  agriculture  and  law  in  a  six-year 
program. 

Required  and  suggested  courses  for  the  four  options  and  the  combined  agriculture 
and  law  program  are  given  in  A  Handbook  for  Agriculture  Students  and  Their  Advisers. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  Courses  in  agricultural  engineering  cover  the  principles  of 
engineering  as  applied  to  agriculture,  including  engineering  problems  in  the  areas  of  soil 
and  water  control,  farm  buildings  and  housing,  farm  field  machinery,  tractors,  horticul- 
tural machinery,  crop  processing,  farm  electrification,  and  farm  home  equipment.  In- 
struction in  farm  shop  practices  and  techniques  is  offered. 

The  department  offers  two  series  of  courses:  ( 1 )  general  courses  open  to  agricultural 
and  other  students  providing  a  major  in  agricultural  mechanization,  and  ( 2 )  professional 
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courses  open  only  to  students  in  the  four-year  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  or  in  the  five-year  combined  program  of  agricultural  science 
and  engineering.  The  professional  series  of  courses  is  designed  for  students  who  plan 
to  enter  teaching,  research,  design,  or  other  commercial  or  industrial  work  in  agricultural 
engineering. 

Agronomy.  The  Department  of  Agronomy  offers  courses  in  both  crops  and  soils,  and 
a  well-integrated  program  of  study  is  provided  in  both  fields.  Instruction  in  crops  includes 
courses  in  breeding  and  production  of  cereals,  corn,  and  forage  crops,  crop  physiology, 
design  of  field  experiments,  and  weeds  and  their  control.  Instruction  in  soils  includes 
courses  which  deal  with  the  origin  and  development  of  soils,  land  appraisals,  soil  con- 
servation, soil  chemistry,  soil  physics,  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer  use,  soil  management, 
and  soil  microbiology.  Facilities  for  instruction  in  soils  and  crops  include  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  greenhouses.  The  Agronomy  Farm  is  also  available.  Advanced  students 
may  use  these  facilities  in  both  course  work  and  research.  A  major  in  agronomy  consists 
of  twenty  hours  in  agronomy  courses  in  addition  to  Agronomy  101  and  121.  An  option 
may  be  elected  in  crops  or  soils  or  both. 

Animal  Science.  Courses  in  animal  science  cover  the  study  of  sheep,  swine,  poultry7, 
and  beef  cattle,  and  their  products;  light  horses  and  their  care  and  training;  the  manage- 
ment of  herds,  flocks,  and  studs;  feeding,  breeding,  general  sanitation,  and  disease  control 
in  livestock;  and  the  chemical  and  physiological  phases  of  animal  nutrition.  The  Univer- 
sity herds,  flocks,  and  studs  contain  several  hundred  purebred  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and 
horses,  and  several  hundred  fowl,  which  are  available  for  class  purposes  and  for  feeding 
and  breeding  investigations.  The  Stock  Judging  Pavilion  offers  opportunity  for  show  and 
judging  work.  The  department  equipment  includes  buildings  for  the  housing  of  beef 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  horses,  and  poultry,  and  a  feed  storage  barn  with  grinding  mills  and 
other  feed  preparation  machinery.  Laboratories  afford  facilities  for  undergraduate  and 
advanced  study  in  animal  nutrition  and  animal  genetics.  Students  may  qualify  for  grad- 
uate study  in  animal  science  by  selecting  a  suitable  sequence  of  courses  under  the  major 
in  this  department  or  in  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  science. 

Dairy  Science.  The  courses  in  dairy  science  are  concerned  with  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  including  genetics,  nutrition,  and  physiology;  management,  sani- 
tation, and  judging  of  dairy  cattle;  and  the  biochemical,  physiological,  and  bacteriological 
phases  of  milk  production  and  utilization.  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes 
laboratories  for  dairy  bacteriology,  dairy  biochemistry,  dairy  cattle  nutrition,  dairy  cattle 
physiology,  dairy  production,  and  population  genetics.  A  farm  stocked  with  a  herd  of 
more  than  400  head  of  dairy  cattle  of  Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss, 
and  Ayrshire  breeds  affords  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  advanced  study  in  the 
several  phases  of  work  listed  above.  The  student  may  obtain  a  major  in  any  of  the 
areas  of  dairy  science  by  completing  satisfactorily  a  minimum  number  of  courses  in 
the  department. 

Food  Technology.  Instruction  in  food  technology,  including  dairy  technology,  is  con- 
ducted in  this  department.  The  department  is  responsible  for  all  courses  in  food  process- 
ing except  those  which  have  to  do  with  preparation  of  food  in  the  home.  Students  major- 
ing in  food  technology  are  offered  two  undergraduate  curricula,  one  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Technology  and  the  other  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Dairy  Technology.  Graduate  study  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees 
is  available  in  both  fields.  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes  a  commercial-type 
creamery  with  provisions  for  making  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  ice  cream,  powdered 
milk,  and  other  milk  products.  Pilot  plant  facilities  for  the  processing  and  preservation  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  meats,  and  other  classes  of  foods  are  available.  These  include 
modern  equipment  of  commercial  types  for  canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  cereal  mill- 
ing, vacuum  concentrating,  and  other  operations  involved  in  food  manufacture.  Labora- 
tories for  research  and  teaching  in  chemistry,  microbiology,  and  engineering  as  applied 
to  all  types  of  food  products  and  processes  are  available. 

Forestry.  There  are  two  four-year  curricula  in  forestry  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry.  The  curriculum  in  forest  production  prepares  students 
for  all  phases  of  the  management  of  forest  properties  (private  or  public,  large  or  small), 
for  the  production  of  valuable  wood  products  or  for  watershed  protection,  wildlife  habi- 
tat, recreational  enjoyment,  or  other  benefits.  The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and 
utilization  prepares  students  to  work  with  wood  as  a  raw  material  and  to  enter  into 
positions  which  deal  with  the  conditioning,  manufacturing,  use,  and  sale  of  wood  prod- 
ucts. Graduates  of  both  curricula  may  be  employed  by  industry;  by  federal,  state,  or 
local  government;  by  universities  and  colleges;  or  may  operate  their  own  business  or  con- 
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suiting  service.  Although  registration  is  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  many  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  are  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Engineering.  The 
forestry  curricula  utilize  the  laboratory,  drafting,  demonstration,  and  classroom  facilities 
of  several  departments  in  each  of  these  colleges  as  well  as  those  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  includes  maps,  charts,  colored 
slides,  and  a  working  library  of  some  10,000  books  and  pamphlets  on  forestry.  Other 
facilities  are  forty  acres  of  forest  and  Christmas  tree  plantations  on  the  campus,  several 
natural  woodlands  near  the  campus  and  at  other  locations  throughout  the  state,  and  a 
summer  camp  in  northern  Minnesota.  Students  who  are  interested  in  forestry  as  a  pro- 
fession may  secure  a  pamphlet  describing  more  fully  career  opportunities  and  courses 
of  instruction  by  writing  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

Home  Economics.  Courses  given  in  this  department  are  planned  to  adapt  principles 
of  arts  and  science  to  homemaking  and  family  life  and  to  train  students  for  careers  in 
allied  professions.  Opportunity  is  given  for  concentration  in  the  following  fields:  apparel 
design,  the  child  and  family,  foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital 
dietetics,  household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  of  clothing  and  home 
furnishings,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  teacher  education.  The  administrative  offices  of 
the  department  are  located  in  Bevier  Hall.  This  new  building  is  equipped  with  modern 
facilities  for  home  economics  teaching,  research,  and  extension.  There  are  well-designed 
laboratories  and  classrooms  for  food  preparation  and  evaluation,  for  nutrition  research, 
and  for  clothing  construction,  design,  and  testing.  Special  facilities  are  available  for  the 
study,  selection,  and  testing  of  home  furnishings  and  textiles.  A  model  cafeteria  and 
restaurant  provide  opportunity  for  study  and  research  in  quantity  foods  and  restaurant 
management. 

The  Child  Development  Laboratory,  1105  West  Nevada  Street,  Urbana,  provides 
opportunity  for  students  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  teaching  of  two  groups  of 
preschool  children. 

Facilities  for  demonstration  and  practice  in  household  management  are  provided  in 
the  Home  Management  House,   1202  West  Green  Street,   Urbana. 

Several  courses  have  been  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  nonmajor  stu- 
dents who  desire  work  in  home  economics  to  supplement  a  profession  or  for  personal 
needs.   These  courses  have  no  prerequisites. 

A  curriculum  in  restaurant  management,  intended  for  both  men  and  women,  is 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  In  addition  to  courses  covering  the 
general  education  requirements  for  all  students,  the  curriculum  provides  a  combination 
of  business  and  food-service  training  intended  to  fit  the  needs  of  students  planning 
employment  in  food-service  establishments. 

Horticulture.  Courses  in  horticulture  provide  instruction  in  pomology,  vegetable 
crops,  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture,  and  in  subjects  common  to  all  these 
divisions,  such  as  plant  propagation,  plant  genetics,  plant  anatomy  and  morphology, 
and  the  physiology  and  ecology  of  horticultural  plants,  as  well  as  special  problems  in 
experimental  horticulture.  For  instruction  in  pomology,  use  is  made  of  the  varietal  and 
experimental  plantations  maintained  by  the  department  and  of  the  Horticulture  Field 
Laboratory.  This  building  is  equipped  with  cold  storage  rooms;  constant-temperature 
chambers;  chemical,  physiological,  histological,  and  pathological  laboratories;  and  a 
greenhouse.  Facilities  for  instruction  in  vegetable  crops  in  the  Vegetable  Crops  Building 
include  a  physiological  and  soils  laboratory,  plant  breeding  laboratory,  greenhouses, 
controlled-temperature  chambers,  and  experimental  seed-drying  equipment.  Several 
acres  of  land  are  equipped  for  irrigation  and  are  available  for  research  on  cultural 
methods  and  for  study  on  varieties  of  vegetable  crops.  The  facilities  for  floriculture  and 
ornamental  horticulture  include  a  Floriculture  Building  with  classrooms;  soils,  physiology, 
and  genetics  laboratory;  ten  greenhouses  and  a  conservatory;  and  outdoor  gardens  and 
nursery.  The  greenhouses,  used  for  research  and  teaching  purposes,  contain  a  wide 
selection  of  florist  crops  commonly  used  in  commercial  and  decorative  or  conservatory 
work. 

A  major  in  horticulture  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  is  designed  for  students 
interested  primarily  in  general  agriculture  who  desire  a  basic  knowledge  of  horticulture. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  plant  sciences  giving  a  general  background  for  the 
specialized  phases  of  horticulture.  The  appropriate  choice  of  horticulture  courses  and 
electives  prepares  students  for  the  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  specialized 
horticultural  crops. 

Those  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  flowers,  foliage, 
and  nursery  crops  should  register  in  the  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  cur- 
riculum. 
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Plant  Pathology.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  are 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  plant  pathology  and  to  provide  sup- 
plementary training  for  students  specializing  in  related  fields  such  as  agronomy,  food 
technology,  floriculture,  and  horticulture.  Laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  field  facilities 
are  available  for  instruction  and  research  in  this  field.  Students  expecting  to  take  gradu- 
ate work  in  plant  pathology  should  enroll  in  the  agricultural  science  curriculum. 

Curriculum   in  Agricultural   Engineering 

For   the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   Agricultural   Engineering 

This  curriculum,  outlined  on  page  225,  is  administered  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Requirements  for  the  first  year  are  the  same  as  in  other  engineering  curricula. 
Courses  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering  begin  in  the  second  year.  In  the 
senior  year  the  student  chooses  technical  electives  for  specialization  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: farm  electrification  and  processing,  farm  structures,  power  and  machinery,  or 
soil  and  water. 

For   the   Degrees   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   Agricultural   Engineering   and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Students  may  obtain  bachelor's  degrees  in  both  agricultural  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural science  in  five  years  by  choosing  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  science,  option  3, 
on  page  143.  Students  following  the  five-year  program  should  enroll  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  for  their  first  three  or  four  years  of  work  and  then  transfer  to  the  College 
of  Engineering  for  the  last  one  or  two  years. 

Curriculum    in   Agricultural   Industries 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  provides  a  broad  selection  of  courses  in  agricultural  sciences,  natural 
sciences,  economics  and  other  social  sciences,  business  administration,  finance,  communi- 
cations, and  the  humanities.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  those 
industries  and  businesses  which  service  or  are  related  to  agriculture.  A  minimum  of 
twenty-six  hours  of  commerce  and  business  administration  courses  is  required. 

During  the  first  two  years,  this  curriculum  closely  parallels  the  requirements  of 
the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture.  Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  agricultural 
industries  curriculum  any  time  during  the  first  two  years  may  do  so  with  little  difficulty. 

Examples  of  specific  opportunities  for  employment  are: 

1.  Farm  Supplies.  Marketing  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  equipment,  and 
other  supplies  to  farmers. 

2.  Agricultural  Commodities.  Marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  in  local,  inter- 
mediate, and  central  markets. 

3.  Food  and  Food  Products.  Distribution  of  food  and  food  products  in  wholesale 
and  retail  markets,  including  institutional  users. 

4.  Agricultural  Real  Estate  and  Finance.  Services  related  to  the  appraisal,  financ- 
ing, ownership,  and  transfer  of  agricultural  property. 

An  adviser  assists  each  student  in  planning  a  specific  program. 

Upon  completion  of  the  curriculum  requirements  and  a  minimum  of  126  hours  of 
credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  the  student  is  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
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SAMPLE   PROGRAM   FOR  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 
FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        15  TO   17  HOURS 

Agr.   100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture1     0 

Agriculture  Course  from  Group  I    3 

Agriculture  Course  from  Group  I,  or 
Math.  Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.  1 12 — 
College  Algebra,  or  Math.  104— Ele- 
ments of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry2  .  .3  or  5 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and    Composition3    ..  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  TO   17  HOURS 


Agriculture     Course     from     Group     1,     or 
Math.     Ill— Algebra,    or    Math.     1 12 — 
College    Algebra,    or     Math.     104 — Ele- 
ments of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry2   .  .3  or  5 
Chem.       101,       102,       or       111— General 

Chemistry 3  to  5 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition     .  .  3 

Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology    4 

Physical    Education    (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


Agriculture  Courses  from  Group  I 6  or  7 

Chem.   132 — Elementary  Organic 

Chemistry    3 

Geol.     101— Physical     Geology,    or    Geol. 

105 — Agricultural   Geology    4 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)    -....._.  .;.  ...  1 


SECOND  YEAR  15  OR   16  HOURS  17  HOURS 

Agriculture   Course  from   Group    I     3 

Agriculture  Elective  from  Group  III 3 

Commerce     and      Business     Administration 

Course  from  Group   II4    3 

Journalism,     Speech,     or     Rhetoric    Course 

(exclusive     of     Rhet.      101,     102,     200, 

and   Speech   101)5    3 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking3 3 

Physical    Education    (1) 

Military   (men)    1 

GROUP   I.   PRESCRIBED  COURSES  IN   AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture    100   and   a   minimum   of   fourteen   hours   selected   from   courses    listed 
below  should  be  completed  during  the  first  two  years.  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.   100— Introductory  Agricultural    Economics    

Agr.  Eng.   100 — Engineering  Applications  in  Agriculture 

Agr.    100 — Lectures  for    Freshmen    in   Agriculture    

Agr.    1  14 — Agricultural    Journalism     

Agron.    101  —  Introductory  Soils    

Agron.    110,  An.   Sci.   110,   D.S.   110,  or   Hort.    110— Plant  and  Animal   Genetics    

Agron.    1 21 —Principles  of  Field   Crop   Science    

An.  Sci.  100— Introduction  to  Animal  Science 

An.  Sci.  120  or  D.S.   120— Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition    

D.S.    100 — Introduction   to   Dairy  Production    

For.    100— Farm    Forestry     

Home    Econ.    120 — Elementary  Nutrition    

Hort.   100 — Introductory  Horticulture    

Rural    Sociol.    1  17 — Introduction    to    Rural    Sociology 


THIRD  AND   FOURTH  YEARS 

The  general  requirements,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed  for  the  first  two  years, 
include  completion  of  ( 1 )  a  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  of  commerce  and  business 
administration  courses,  ( 2 )  twenty-one  hours  of  agriculture  electives  in  addition  to  the 
fourteen  hours  of  agriculture  prescribed  in  Group  I,  ( 3 )  at  least  nine  hours  of  social 
science  other  than  economics,  ( 4 )  at  least  six  hours  of  humanities,  and  ( 5 )  sufficient 
open  electives  to  bring  the  total  hours  to  126. 


1  A  noncredit  orientation  course  required  of  all  freshmen  in  agriculture. 

2  All   students    in    this   curriculum    are   required    to    complete    Mathematics    111,    112,    or    104,    or    pass   the 
Mathematics  Placement  Test. 

3  Division   of    General    Studies    111   and    112   may  be   substituted    for    Rhetoric    101,    102,    and    Speech    101. 

4  Economics  108  is  recommended. 

6  One  course   in   journalism,   speech,    or   rhetoric    (exclusive   of   Rhetoric   200)    is    required,    in    addition    to 
Rhetoric   101.    102,   and   Speech    101. 
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The  nine  hours  of  social  science,  other  than  economics,  must  be  chosen  from 
anthropology,  geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology,   or  sociology. 

The  six  hours  of  humanities  must  be  chosen  from  art,  language,  literature,  music, 
philosophy,  or  religion. 

The  social  science  and  humanities  courses  normally  are  taken  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years. 

GROUP   II.   PRESCRIBED  COURSES  IN  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

A  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  from  commerce  and  business  administration  courses 
including  the  following: 

HOURS 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting,  or  Accy.  101 — Principles  of  Accounting  and  Accy.  105 

— Accounting    Procedure    3  or  6 

Econ.    108 — Elements    of    Economics1    3 

Econ.    109— Elements  of    Economics    3 

Econ.    1 70 — Elements  of  Statistics"    3 

Fin.  250— Money,  Credit,  and  Banking,  or  Fin.  254— Business  Finance    3 

Mktg.   271  —Salesmanship8    2 

Electives  (approved  by  the  adviser)  chosen  from  accountancy,  business  law,  economics,  finance, 
management,  and  marketing  to  bring  the  total  commerce  and  business  administration 
courses  to  26  hours 

GROUP  III.  SUGGESTED  ELECTIVE  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  following  list  of  agriculture  courses  is  intended  as  a  guide  from  which  electives 
in  the  various  interest  fields  may  be  chosen.  Other  courses  may  be  selected  with  ap- 
proval of  the  adviser.    A  total  of  twenty-one  hours  is  required. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.   230— Marketing   of  Agricultural   Products    3 

Agr.    Econ.   238— Distribution  of  Farm   Supplies 3 

Agr.    Econ.   331 — Grain    Marketing     3 

Agr.    Econ.   332— Livestock  Marketing    3 

Agr.    Econ.   334 — Marketing   of   Dairy   Products    3 

Agr.    Econ.   335— Economics   of   Food    Distribution    3 

Agr.    Econ.   342 — Agricultural     Prices     3 

Agron.  321— Ecological  and    Physiological   Factors  Affecting   Crop   Production    3 

An.   Sci.   103— Market  Classes  and   Grades  of  Livestock    3 

An.   Sci.    104— Selection   and    Use    of   Meat    2 

An.   Sci.   220 — Feeds  and  Feeding    3 

An.   Sci.   301  — Beef    Production    3 

An.   Sci.   302— Sheep    Production    3  or  4 

An.   Sci.   303— Pork    Production    3 

An.   Sci.   304 — Poultry    Management     3  or  4 

D.S.   202— Dairy   Cattle    Feeding    3 

D.T.    102 — Quality   Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products    3 

AGRICULTURAL  REAL   ESTATE  AND  FINANCE  HOURS 

Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm  Management    3 

Agr.    Econ.   302 — Financing    Agriculture     3 

Agr.    Econ.   303— Agricultural    Law     3 

Agr.    Econ.   312 — Farm    Appraisal    5 

Agr.    Econ.   342 — Agricultural    Prices    3 

Agr.    Eng.   252— Mechanics  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation    3 

Agr.    Eng.    272 — Farm    Buildings     3 

Agron.   301 — Soil  Survey,  with   Emphasis  on   Illinois  Soils 3 

1  Economics  108  is  recommended  for  the  sophomore  year. 

2  Agricultural    Economics   341   may    be  substituted    for   Economics   170. 

3  Marketing  271  has  the  prerequisite  of  Marketing  101  or  Agricultural  Economics  230. 
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FARM  SUPPLIES  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.    220 — Farm   Management    3 

Agr.    Econ.   238— Distribution  of  Farm   Supplies    -.- 3 

Agr.    Econ.    342 — Agricultural    Prices    3 

Agr.    Eng.   221 — Farm  Power  and  Machinery  Management 4 

Agr.   Eng.   242— Gasoline,  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas,  and  Diesel  Tractors    3 

Agr.    Eng.    272 — Farm     Buildings     3 

Agr.   Eng.   281— Electric  Power  for  the  Farm    3 

Agron.    303— Soil    Fertility     3 

Agron.   304 — Soil   Management   and    Conservation    3 

Agron.   322 — Forage  Crops  and   Pastures    3 

Agron.    323 — Improvement  of    Farm   Crops   by  Breeding    3 

Agron.   326 — Weeds  and   Their  Control    3 

An.  Sci.  220 — Feeds  and  Feeding 3 

An.   Sci.   301 — Beef    Production    3 

An.   Sci.   302 — Sheep    Production     3  or  4 

An.   Sci.   303 — Pork    Production    3 

An.   Sci.   304— Poultry    Management     3  or  4 

D.S.   202— Dairy   Cattle  Feeding    3 

D.S.   305 — Genetics  and   Animal   Improvement    3 

Entom.    101— Agricultural    Entomology    3 

Plant  Path.  204— Introductory   Plant   Pathology    3 

FOOD  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.   230 — Marketing   of   Agricultural   Products    3 

Agr.    Econ.   335— Economics   of   Food    Distribution    3 

Agr.    Econ.   342 — Agricultural    Prices    3 

An.   Sci.    104— Selection  and  Use  of  Meats 2 

D.T.   102 — Quality  Evaluation  of   Dairy  Products    3 

F.T.  260— Raw  Materials  for   Processing    4 

F.T.  332 — Principles  of  Sanitation   in  the  Processing  and   Handling  of  Foods    2 

Home   Econ.    120— Elementary    Nutrition    2 

Hort.   242— Vegetable   Crops   Production    3 

Hort.   262 — Tree   and    Small   Fruit   Culture    3 

Curriculum   in  Agricultural   Science 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  study 
in  agricultural  fields  or  for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  professional  work  requiring  more 
science,  mathematics,  or  engineering  than  is  included  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agri- 
culture. To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  curriculum,  students  entering  as  freshmen 
must  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class;  those  entering  as  transfers  must 
have  a  scholastic  average  in  their  collegiate  work  of  not  less  than  3.5  in  terms  of  the 
grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Once  enrolled,  they  must  maintain  at  least 
an  average  of  3.5  to  remain  in  and  graduate  from  the  curriculum.  A  minimum  of  126 
hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical  education. 

Options  1  and  2  provide  an  opportunity  for  planning  individual  programs  of  study 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser  qualified  in  the  student's  special  field  of 
interest.  Option  3  includes  many  prescribed  courses  both  in  agriculture  and  in  engineer- 
ing.   Careful  scheduling  of  courses  is  necessary. 

Option  1.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  professional  work 
in  animal,  plant,  or  soil  science. 

Option  2.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  professional  work 
in  the  fields  included  in  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  law,  and  rural  sociology. 

Option  3.  For  students  enrolled  in  the  five-year  combined  agricultural  science  and 
agricultural  engineering  program.  All  requirements  of  the  combined  curriculum  as  out- 
lined on  the  following  pages  must  be  completed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  agriculture. 
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OPTIONS 

1    AND    3  OPTION    2 

MINIMUM  MINIMUM 

SUMMARY                                                                                                                                              HOURS  HOURS 

General     University     Requirements     (military     training,     physical     education,     and 

rhetoric)      10  10 

Group   I:    College   of   Agriculture   Courses    (15   of   the    30    hours   must    be   at   the 

200-300    level)    301  30 

Group  II:  Humanities  (art,  language,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  religion)  ...  6  6 
Group  III:  Social  Science  (anthropology,  economics,   finance,  geography,   history, 

political  science,   psychology,  sociology)    6  162 

Group     IV:    Biological     Science     (botany,    entomology,     microbiology,     physiology, 

zoology)     10s  6 

Group   V:   Physical  Science  (chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,   physics)4    108  16 

Electives   (unrestricted)    29  42 

Total  Required  for  Graduation    126  126 


OPTION   1. 
FIRST  YEAR 


SAMPLE   PROGRAM 
FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR  17  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO   18  HOURS 


Agr.   100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen   in 

Agriculture    0 

Chem.    101    or    102— General   Chemistry .  .4  or  3 
Math.    Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.   1 1 2 — 

College  Algebra5    5  or  3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical    Education    (1) 

Military    (men)     1 

Electives     3  to  5 


Chem.      105 — Inorganic      Chemistry      and 
Qualitative     Analysis,     or     Chem.     106 

— Inorganic  Chemistry    5 

Math.    1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry     2 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical    Education     ■ (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     4  to  6 


SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  YEARS8 

The  programs  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  Option  1  must  be  planned 
in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty  adviser. 


OPTION  2.      SAMPLE  PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  TO   18  HOURS 

Agr.   100— Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture    0 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory   Agricultural 

Economics    3 

Math.      Ill— Algebra,     or     Math.      112— 

College    Algebra,   or    Math.    114 — Plane 

Trigonometry'1 5,  3,  or  2 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives     3  to  6 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO   17  HOURS 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4 

Math.  1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry,5  or  Chem. 

101 — General   Chemistry    2  or  4 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 

Physical    Education     (1 ) 

Military    (men)     1 

Agricultural     Electives     3  or  4 


SECOND,  THIRD,   AND   FOURTH  YEARS8 


The  programs  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  Option  2  must  be  planned 
in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty  adviser. 


1  In    Option  3,    a   maximum   of   fifteen   hours  of   agricultural   engineering   courses   may   be   credited   toward 

the   degree    in   agriculture. 

a  Students   in  Option  2  must  include  at  least  eight   hours   in  economics. 

a  Students  in  Options   1  and  3  must  complete  a  total  of  forty-five  hours  in   Groups  IV  and   V   combined 

with    a   minimum   of    ten   hours    in   each. 

'   In    Option    3,    Theoretical    and    Applied    Mechanics    150    and    211    may    be    counted    toward    Group    V. 

6  See   page    45    for   information   covering    the    Mathematics    Placement   Test. 

9  No   student    may   enter    the   agricultural   science    curriculum    for   the    first    time    after    the   beginning    of 

his  senior  year  in  college  except  by  petition  approved  by  the  associate  dean. 
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OPTION  3.  FIVE-YEAR  COMBINED  PROGRAM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE   IN   AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING1 

Students  enroll  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  three  years. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        13  TO   16  HOURS 

Agr.   100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture,    or    G.E.     100— Engineering 

Lectures     0 

Chem.  101   or  102 — General  Chemistry2.  .4  or  3 
Math.   Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.    1 12 — 

College  Algebra     5  or  3 

Math.   1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry     2 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men) .  .  1 

SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  146— Farm  Tractors 2 

Bot.    100— General    Botany    4 

Math.    133— Calculus    3 

Physics  106— General  Physics 

(Mechanics) 4 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Chem.   104— Chemistry  of  Metallic 

Elements"'    4 

G.E.    103 — Engineering    Graphics,    I    3 

Math.    123 — Analytic    Geometry    5 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical    Education    (1 ) 

Military   (men)    1 


18  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.    156 — Surveying   and  Soil  and 

Water    Engineering    3 

Agron.    121 — Principles    of    Field    Crop 

Science    4 

Math.    143— Calculus    5 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

Physical    Education    (1) 

Military   (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR 


17  OR   18  HOURS 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


Agr.   Eng.  236 — Farm  Machine  Char- 
acteristics and    Mechanisms    

G.E.    104 — Engineering  Graphics,  II    .  .  . 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural   Geology,   or 
Geol.    150— Geology  for   Engineers    . 

Physics    108 — General   Physics   (Sound, 
Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 

Math.  345 — Differential   Equations  and 
Orthogonal    Functions    

T.A.M.    150— Analytical   Mechanics 
(Statics)     


4  or  3 
4 


Agron.   101 — Introductory  Soils 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics    

T.A.M.    21 1— Analytical   Mechanics 

(Dynamics)     

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of  Solids 


Electives  (see  page  144) 3  or  4 


Students  may  transfer  to  the  College  of  Engineering  in  the  fourth  year. 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.   220 — Farm  Management    ....  3 

E.E.    220 — Basic   Electrical    Engineering    .  .  3 

M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and   Heat 

Transfer     3 

Option    Courses    3  or  5 

Electives  (see  page  144) 5  or  3 


18  HOURS 

Agr.    Eng.  276 — Design  of  Farm  Structures  3 

Agr.    Eng.    286— Electricity    in    Agriculture  2 

T.A.M.   235— Fluid   Mechanics    4 

Option  Course    3 

Electives  (see  page  144) 6 


1  See  page  211  for  entrance  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  effective  September, 
1963. 

2  Superior  students  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  their  high  school  class  who  have  had  one  year  of  high 
school    chemistry   may    take   Chemistry    109,    five   hours,   to    complete    their    chemistry   requirements. 

3  Students  with  three  to  four  years  of  high  school  mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  a  satis- 
factory grade  on  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  may  take  Mathematics  123  the  first  semester  and 
follow  the  Common  Program  for  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  This  may  require  three 
additional   hours   of   physical  science  to  meet  graduation  requirements. 
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Students  must  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  fifth  year. 

FIFTH   YEAR  16  TO   18  HOURS  14  OR  15  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  298 — Inspection  Trip 0  Agr.  Eng.  396 — Special  Problems 3 

Option    Courses    9  Option  Course    3 

Electives   (see   below)    9  Electives   (see   below)    8  or  9 

OPTIONS 

Each  student  selects  one  of  the  following  groups: 

FARM   ELECTRIFICATION   AND   PROCESSING  18   HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  287 — Electricity  in  Agriculture  (advanced  course)    3 

Agr.  Eng.  387 — Agricultural  Process  Engineering    3 

C.E.  261 — Structural  Theory,  I,  and  Agr.  Eng.  277 — Design  of  Concrete  and  Steel  Structures 
in  Agriculture;  or  M.E.  221 —Mechanics  of  Machinery,  and  M.E.  224 — Design  of  Ma- 
chine    Elements     6  or  8 

Technical    Electives    6  or  4 

POWER  AND  MACHINERY  17  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.  336 — Design  of  Agricultural  Machinery 3 

Agr.  Eng.  346— Farm  Power 3 

M.E.  221 — Mechanics  of  Machinery    5 

M.E.   224 — Design   of  Machine   Elements    3 

Technical    Elective     3 

SOIL  AND  WATER  18   HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  277 — Design  of  Concrete  and  Steel  Structures  in  Agriculture 3 

Agr.   Eng.  356 — Soil   Conservation   Structures    3 

Agr.   Eng.  357 — Land   Drainage    3 

C.E.    261  —Structural    Theory,     I     3 

C.E.    262— Structural    Theory,    II     3 

Technical    Elective     3 

FARM  STRUCTURES  18   HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  277 — Design  of  Concrete  and  Steel   Structures  in   Agriculture    3 

Agr.   Eng.  376 — Advanced   Design   of   Farm   Structures    3 

C.E.    261  —Structural    Theory,    I     3 

C.E.    262-Structural    Theory,     II     3 

Agricultural     Engineering     Elective     3 

Technical    Elective    3 

ELECTIVES 

Electives  must  include  the  following: 

1.  Four  hours  of  agriculture,  other  than  agricultural  engineering,  Agronomy  101 
and  121,  and  Agricultural  Economics  220. 

2.  Six  hours  of  biological  science  in  addition  to  Botany  100  (botany,  entomology, 
microbiology,  physiology,  and  zoology). 

3.  Six  hours  of  humanities1  ( art,  language,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  and 
religion). 

4.  Three  hours  of  social  science1  in  addition  to  Economics  108  ( anthropology, 
economics,  finance,  geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology). 

5.  Six  hours  of  either  humanities  or  social  science1  in  addition  to  the  twelve 
hours  specified  in  (3)  and  (4)  above,  to  satisfy  the  College  of  Engineering  requirements. 

6.  Sufficient  open  electives  to  total  the  minimum  curriculum  requirements  of  165 
hours  including  basic  military  training  and  exclusive  of  physical  education.  All  require- 
ments of  the  combined  curriculum  as  outlined  must  be  completed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  a  degree  in  agriculture. 

1  Since    the   list    of   courses   which    the  College  of   Engineering    and    the   College   of    Agriculture    accept   for 

liumamt  ics    and    social    sciences    varies    somewhat,,    students    in    this    program    should    be    careful    to    select 
those   which    are    acceptable   to   both    colleges.  < 
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Core   Curriculum    in   Agriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  is  a  core  curriculum  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  for  a  common  core  program 
for  the  first  two  years.  All  students  in  agriculture,  except  those  in  agricultural  science, 
dairy  technology,  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture,  food  technology,  forestry, 
home  economics,  preveterinary  medical,  and  restaurant  management,  pursue  the  same 
general  core  program  for  the  first  two  years.  For  the  junior  and  senior  years,  the  student 
may  select  one  of  the  approved  departmental  majors,  or  he  may  continue  with  a  broad 
general  program  by  selecting  the  general  major. 

Freshmen  may  enter  this  curriculum  without  specifying  a  major.  Transfer  students 
entering  this  curriculum  should  indicate  their  proposed  major  on  the  application  for 
admission  blank.  Students  must  make  their  choice  of  major  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year. 

The  purposes,  objectives,  and  requirements  of  the  various  majors  and  options  are 
outlined  on  the  following  pages. 

The  core  program  for  the  first  two  years  includes  all  general  University  requirements 
as  well  as  a  broad  foundation  in  basic  sciences  essential  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
agriculture.  In  addition,  the  student  has  considerable  freedom  of  choice  of  introductory 
courses  in  agriculture.  By  proper  choice  of  Group  I  courses,  in  line  with  the  student's 
ultimate  objective  and  major,  the  student  is  ready  to  proceed  with  more  advanced 
courses  in  his  junior  and  senior  years.  Agriculture  100,  required  of  all  freshmen  in 
agriculture,  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  clarifying  his  objectives. 

Upon  completion  of  this  curriculum,  with  an  approved  major  and  a  minimum  of 
126  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  the  student  is  awarded  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 


SAMPLE   PROGRAM   FOR   FIRST  TWO  YEARS 
FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER       15  TO   17  HOURS 

Agr.    100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture      0 

Agriculture  Course  from  Group  I,  or  Math. 
Ill — Algebra,  or  Math.  112— College 
Algebra,    or     Math.     104— Elements    of 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry     3  or  5 

Agriculture   Course  from    Group    I    3 

Bot.    100— General    Botany,    or    Zool.    104 

—  Elementary  Zoology    4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric   and    Composition8    ..  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)     1 

SECOND  YEAR  15  TO   18  HOURS 

Agriculture   Courses  from  Group   I    6  or  7 

Chem.    132    or    133 — Elementary    Organic 

Chemistry4     3  or  5 

Geol.   105 — Agricultural  Geology 4 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO   17  HOURS 

Agriculture  Course  from  Group  I,  or  Math. 
Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.  112— College 
Algebra,     or     Math.     104 — Elements     of 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry2 3  or  5 

Bot.   100— General  Botany,  or  Zool.   104— 

Elementary    Zoology    4 

Chem.   101,   102,  or  111— General 

Chemistry4      3  to  5 

Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and    Composition8    .  .  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

17  HOURS 

Agriculture   Course  from  Group   I    3 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics    3 

Speech    101— Principles  of    Effective 

Speaking3 3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     6 


1  A    noncredit    orientation   course  required   of   all  freshmen    in    agriculture. 

2  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  complete  Mathematics  111,  112,  or  104,  or  pass  the 
Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Those  who  pass  the  placement  test  are  exempt  from  the  mathematics 
requirement.  Mathematics  104  does  not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  more  advanced  courses  in  mathe- 
matics  and   should   not   be   taken   by  those  who   plan    to    take    Mathematics   114,    122,   or    123. 

3  Division   of    General    Studies    111    and    112   may    be    substituted    for    Rhetoric    101,    102    and    Speech    101. 

4  One  course  in  organic  chemistry  is  required.  For  students  preparing  for  graduate  training  in  animal, 
plant,  or  soil  science,  Chemistry  101  or  102  and  Chemistry  105  and  133  are  recommended.  Chemistry 
105  is  a  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  133.  Chemistry  132  is  not  a  satisfactory  prerequisite  for  Chem- 
istry 350,  354.  and  355. 
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GROUP   I.   PRESCRIBED  COURSES   IN   AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture  100  and  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  from  other  courses  in  agriculture 
listed  below  must  be  selected  and  should  be  completed  during  the  first  two  years. 

HOURS 

Agr.   Econ.    100 — Introductory  Agricultural   Economics    3 

Agr.    Eng.    100 — Engineering    Applications   in    Agriculture    3 

Agr.    100 — Lectures  for   Freshmen   in    Agriculture1    0 

Agron.    101 — Introductory   Soils    4 

Agron.   110,  An.  Sci.   110,  D.S.   110,  or  Hort.   110— Plant  and   Animal   Genetics    3 

Agron.   121 — Principles  of   Field   Crop   Science    4 

An.   Sci.   100 — Introduction  to  Animal   Science    3 

An.   Sci.    120  or  D.S.  120 — Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition    3 

D.S.    100 — Introduction   to   Dairy    Production    3 

For.    1 00 — Farm    Forestry    3 

Hort.    100 — Introductory    Horticulture    3 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH   YEARS 

For  the  third  and  fourth  years,  see  approved  majors.  The  general  requirements  in 
addition  to  the  courses  listed  for  the  first  two  years  include  completion  of  ( 1 )  all  pre- 
scribed courses  listed  for  the  major;  (2)  at  least  forty  hours  of  agriculture  courses,  in- 
cluding prescribed  and  elective;  ( 3 )  at  least  twelve  hours  of  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  including  those  specifically  prescribed  in  the  student's  major;  and  (4)  sufficient 
open  electives  to  bring  the  total  hours  to  126,  exclusive  of  physical  education. 

HUMANITIES   AND   SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  twelve  hours  required  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  must  be  chosen  from 
courses  in  anthropology,  art,  economics,  finance,  foreign  language,  geography,  history, 
landscape  architecture,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  re- 
ligion, sociology,  or  speech.  These  courses  are  normally  taken  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Majors   for  Junior  and   Senior   Years   in    Core   Curriculum    in   Agriculture 

MAJOR   IN   AGRICULTURAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

This  major  provides  training  for  students  interested  in  the  newspaper  or  farm 
magazine  field,  farm  radio  or  television,  advertising,  agricultural  public  relations,  agri- 
cultural college  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  editorial  work,  and  other 
positions  requiring  education  in  both  agriculture  and  communications.  It  is  offered  jointly 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages   145  and   146.    Other  courses  required  for 
this  major  are: 

HOURS 
Prescribed   Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management 3 

Agr.    Econ.   230 — Marketing    of    Agricultural    Products,    or    Agr.    Econ.    305 — Agricultural 

Development  and   Policies    3 

Agr.    1 14 — Agricultural   Journalism2    3 

Agr.    214 — Advanced    Agricultural    Journalism    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 

Agron.    121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science 4 

An.  Sci.  120  or  D.S.   120— Feeds  and  Feeding    3 

Rural  Sociol.  1 17 — Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology    3 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture,  including   at  least  six   hours  at  the  200-  or  300-level   to  bring 

total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and   Social  Sciences,  including  the  following    12 

D.G.S.    171 — Psychology,  or   Psych.    100— Introduction  to   Psychology    4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — Amercian  Government:    Organization  and  Powers 3 

Prescribed  Courses  in  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications    20 

Student  must  complete  a   minimum   of  twenty  hours   in   one   of  the  following   options: 

1  A  noncredit  orientation  course  required  of  all  freshmen   in  agriculture. 
s  A  student  should   plan   to  take  Agriculture  114   in   his  sophomore  year. 
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ADVERTISING  OPTION  HOURS 

Adv.   281— Introduction  to   Advertising    3 

Adv.   382 — Advertising  Copy  and   Layout    4 

Adv.    383 — Advertising    Media     3 

Adv.   384 — Advertising    Campaigns    3 

Electives    in    Journalism    and    Communications    7 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  OPTION  HOURS 

Journ.    204 — Typography     3 

Journ.   21 1 — Newswriting     3 

Journ.    212— Public   Affairs    Reporting    3 

Journ.   321 — News    Editing    4 

Journ.   323— Advanced     Reporting,    or    Journ.    326— Magazine    Article    Writing,    or    Radio-TV 

365 — Radio    News    3 

Electives  in  Journalism  and   Communications    4 

RADIO-TELEVISION  OPTION  HOURS 

Journ.    21 1 — Newswriting     3 

Radio-TV   252— Television    Laboratory    3 

Radio-TV  261 — Principles  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting    2 

Electives  in  Journalism  and  Communications,  including  at  least  six  hours  of  radio-television 

courses  in  addition  to  252  and   261    12 

Open    Electives   1 1  to  20 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications  with  a  minor  in  agriculture,  the 
student  may  take  his  first  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  then  transfer  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  for  two  years  of  professional  training. 

MAJOR   IN   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  (Including   Rural  Sociology) 

The  major  and  options  in  agricultural  economics  are  to  prepare  students  for  employ- 
ment in  positions  requiring  economic  decision-making  in  agriculture  and  related  occupa- 
tions, for  effective  rural  group  leadership,  and  for  graduate  work.  The  options  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  specialize  within  the  diverse  subject  matter,  yet  each  is  flexible 
enough  to  allow  considerable  freedom  in  choosing  elective  courses.  In  declaring  a  major 
in  agricultural  economics,  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one  of  the  following  op- 
tions: farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural  economics,  or  rural 
sociology. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  145  and  146.  Other  courses  required 
for  this  major  are: 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.  Econ.  100 — Introductory  Agricultural  Economics1 3 

Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm   Management    3 

Agr.    Econ.   324 — Farm    Operation     3 

Agr.    Econ.   325 — Advanced   Farm  Management 3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 

An.  Sci.  120  or  D.S.  120 — Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 3 

Additional  Agricultural  Economics  Courses 8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to   a   minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  including  the  following    12 

Econ.    109 — Principles  of  Economics    3 

Open   Electives    31  to  40 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory   Agricultural    Economics2    3 

Agr.    Econ.   230 — Marketing   of  Agricultural    Products    3 


1  Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  230. 

2  Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  220. 
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Six  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.    Econ.   238— Distribution  of  Farm  Supplies    3 

Agr.    Econ.   331 — Grain    Marketing     3 

Agr.    Econ.   332 — Livestock    Marketing    3 

Agr.    Econ.   334 — Marketing  of  Dairy  Products 3 

Agr.  Econ.  335  Economics  of  Food   Distribution 3 

Additional   Agricultural   Economics   Courses    8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  including  the  following    12 

Econ.    109 — Principles  of  Economics    3 

Econ.    1 70— Elements  of  Statistics1    3 

Econ.   313 — Economics  of  Consumption    3 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Rhet.    1 51  —Business   Letter   Writing    3 

Open   Electives    25  to  34 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr   Econ.    100 — Introductory    Agricultural    Economics2    3 

Nine  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.    Econ.   218 — Land  Economics    3 

Agr.    Econ.   220 — Farm   Management    3 

Agr.    Econ.   230 — Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products 3 

Agr.    Econ.   302 — Financing  Agriculture    3 

Agr.    Econ.   303 — Agricultural   Law    3 

Agr.    Econ.   305 — Agricultural   Policies   and    Programs    3 

Agr.    Econ.   341 — Agricultural   Statistics    3 

Rural   Sociol.    1 17 — Introduction   to   Rural   Sociology    3 

Additional   Agricultural   Economics   Courses    8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  including  the  following    12 

Econ.   109 — Principles  of  Economics    3 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American   Government:   Organization   and    Powers 3 

One  of  the  following: 

Phil.   101— Introduction  to  Philosophy    3 

Phil.    102-Logic    3 

Phil.    104 — Philosophy  of  Democracy    4 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals   of  Accounting    3 

Math.   1 1 4 — Plane  Trigonometry    2 

Open   Electives 26  to  35 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory   Agricultural   Economics8    3 

Rural  Sociol.    1 17 — Introduction  to  Rural   Sociology     3 

Rural  Sociol.  277 — Rural  Social   Problems    3 

Rural   Sociol.   297— Farmer  Movements,  Farmers'  Organizations  and  Social  Policy 3 

Additional   Rural  Sociology  or  Agricultural   Economics  Courses    8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  including  the  following 12 

Econ.    109 — Principles  of  Economics    3 

Sociology   courses  chosen  from   200-  or  300-level   courses 6 

Open   Electives    - 31  to  40 


1  Economics  170  is  not  required  if  Agricultural  Economics  341  is  taken  as  an  agricultural  economics  elective. 
s  Juniors  and   seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural   Economics   220  or  230. 
8  Students  with  credit  in  Sociology  100  should  substitute  Rural  Sociology  370. 
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MAJOR   IN   AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION 

For  students  who  are  interested  in  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  farm  structures,  conserva- 
tion, farm  power  and  farm  machinery,  in  preparation  for  work  with  service  organizations, 
retail  dealers,  power  suppliers,  contractors,  farm  management  companies,  or  as  farm 
operators. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  145  and  146.  Other  courses  required 
for  this  major  are: 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture:  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.   220 — Farm   Management    3 

Agr.   Eng.    100— Engineering   Applications   in   Agriculture    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 

Agron.    121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science    4 

Fifteen  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.  Eng.  220 — Farm  Shop:  Carpentry  and  Construction    3 

Agr.   Eng.   221 — Farm  Power  and  Machinery  Management    4 

Agr.    Eng.    231 — Farm   Machinery   Mechanisms    3 

Agr.    Eng.   241  — Farm    Tractor    Power    3 

Agr.    Eng.   252 — Mechanics  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation    3 

Agr.    Eng.   272 — Farm   Buildings    3 

Agr.   Eng.   281 — Electric  Power  for  the  Farm 3 

Agr.    Eng.   300 — Special    Problems    3 

Agr.    Eng.   361— Development  and  Function  of  Family  Housing    3 

Agr.   Eng.   381— Farm  Electrical  Equipment 3 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to   bring  total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and   Social    Sciences    12 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Math.   1 1 4 — Plane  Trigonometry    2 

Physics    101— General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound) 5 

Physics    102— General  Physics  (Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  if  organic  chemistry  is 

not   taken    5 

Eighteen  hours  from  the  following: 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting,  or   Accy.    101    and   Accy.    105 — Principles  of 

Accounting     3  or  6 

Bus.  Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Law 3 

Mgmt.    101 — Industrial  Organization  and  Management    3 

Mgmt.   248 — Personnel   Admnistration    3 

Mktg.    101 — Principles   of  Marketing    3 

Mktg.   21 1— Principles   of   Retailing     3 

Mktg.   212— Retail  Sales   Promotion    2 

Mktg.   271 — Salesmanship    2 

Rhet.    151— Business  Letter  Writing 3 

Rhet.  271— Sales   Writing    2 

Open  Electives    6  to  1 5 

MAJOR   IN  AGRONOMY 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  crops  and/or  soils. 
For  those  who  may  desire  later  to  pursue  graduate  work,  adequate  training  may  be 
obtained  by  suitable  choices  of  electives  within  the  framework  of  this  major  or  in  the 
agricultural  science  curriculum.1 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  145  and  146.  Other  courses  required  for 
this  major  are: 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture:  HOURS 

Agron.    110 — Plant  and   Animal  Genetics  (required   in   crops  option   only) 3 

Agron.    1  21  — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science 4 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 

Agron.   204 — Introductory   Plant  Pathology   (required   in   crops  option   only)    3 


1  Students  who  may  do  graduate  work  in  agronomy-soils  should  take  Agronomy  309  and  310  instead  of 
Agronomy  303  and  304  and  they  will  find  it  advantageous  to  plan  their  programs  with  their  advisers 
under   the   agricultural   science  curriculum. 
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HOURS 


Agron.   303— Soil    Fertility1     3 

Agron.   304 — Soil  Management  and   Conservation1    3 

Agron.   321— Crop   Ecology    3 

Elective   Courses    in    Agronomy    (all    agronomy    majors    must    complete    twenty    hours    of    agron- 
omy in  addition   to  Agron.    101    and    121) 5  to  11 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of    40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  including  one   of  the  following    12 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States  from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government:  Organization  and   Powers 3 

Open   Electives    31  to  40 

MAJOR   IN   ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

For  students  interested  in  preparing  for  work  in  the  fields  of  animal  feeding  and 
nutrition,  animal  breeding  and  genetics,  animal  production,  or  related  fields  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry  industry. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  145  and  146.  Other  courses  required 
for  this  major  are: 

HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agron.    101 — Introductory   Soils    4 

An.   Sci.    100 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science    3 

An.   Sci.    1 10 — Plant  and   Animal   Genetics    3 

An.   Sci.    120 — Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition    3 

An.   Sci.   204 — Principles  of  Meat  Technology 4 

An.   Sci.   220 — Feeds  and   Feeding    3 

An.   Sci.   305 — Genetics  and  Animal  Improvement 3 

An.   Sci.   332 — Livestock    Marketing     3 

Two  of  the  following: 

An.   Sci.   206— Light  Horses    3 

An.   Sci.   301  — Beef    Production     3 

An.   Sci.   302 — Sheep   Production    3  or  4 

An.   Sci.   303 — Pork  Production    3 

An.   Sci.   304 — Poultry    Management     3  or  4 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences    12 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

V.P.H.    105— Animal    Hygiene    3 

V.P.P.   202— Physiology   of   Domestic  Animals 3 

Open   Electives    25  to  34 

MAJOR   IN   DAIRY  SCIENCE 

The  purpose  of  the  major  in  dairy  science  is  to  provide  training  for  students  plan- 
ning careers  as  dairy  farm  operators  and  managers,  as  fieldmen  for  milk  plants,  breed 
associations,  feed  companies,  and  governmental  agencies,  as  control  technicians  or  sales- 
men for  feed  manufacturers,  as  laboratory  and  field  technicians  in  artificial  insemination, 
and  as  breeding  consultants. 

In  addition,  this  major  provides  a  foundation  for  advanced  study  in  preparation  for 
careers  as  college  teachers,  research  scientists  in  experiment  stations  and  industry,  and 
as  extension  specialists. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  145  and  146.  Other  courses  required  for 
this  major  are: 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture:  HOURS 

Fifteen   hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.    Econ.   220 — Farm   Management    3 

D.S.    202— Dairy  Cattle  Feeding    3 

D.S.    205 — Dairy  Cattle  Management 3 

D.S.   220 — Feeds  and  Feeding 3 

D.S.   230 — Comparative  Physiology  of  Reproduction,  Lactation,  and  Growth    3 

1  Students  who  may  do  graduate  work  in  agronomy-soils  should  take  Agronomy  309  and  310  instead  of 
Agronomy  303  and  304  and  they  will  find  it  advantageous  to  plan  their  programs  with  their  advisers  under 
the  agricultural  science  curriculum. 
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D.S.    305 — Genetics  and   Animal    Improvement    3 

D.S.   330 — Reproduction  and  Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm  Animals 3 

D.S.   334— Marketing  Dairy   Products    3 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  for  advanced  undergraduates  at  the  200-300  level 10 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 12 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses  (minimum  of  nine  hours): 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals  of   Accounting    3 

Chemistry 

English   304 — Professional    Expression     3  or  4 

Entomology 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Physiol.  103,  or  any  200-300  level  physiology  course 

Rhet.    272— Report   Writing    2 

V.P.H.  105— Animal  Hygiene 3 

V.P.H.   202— Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals   3 

Zool.   132,  or  any  200-300  level   zoology  course 
Open   Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to    1 26 

MAJOR  IN   GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

For  students  who  are  interested  in  a  broad  basic  training  in  agriculture,  rather  than 
in  specialization  within  a  departmental  field  of  work.  Areas  for  which  such  training  is 
suited  include  farming,  agricultural  extension,  agricultural  services,  conservation  and 
wildlife  management,  pretheological  study,  and  others. 

Students  should  refer  to  A  Handbook  for  Agriculture  Students  and  Their  Advisers 
for  suggested  courses  and  programs  of  study  for  training  in  these  areas  within  this 
major. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  145  and  146.  Other  courses  required  for 
this  major  are: 

HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agron.    101 — Introductory   Soils    4 

In  addition  to  courses  in  Group  1,  at  least  three  hours  of  credit  in  each  of  the  following 
ing  departments:    Agriultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agronomy,  Animal 

Science,  Dairy  Science,  Horticulture    18 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 50 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences    12 

Open  Electives    21  to  30 

MAJOR   IN   HORTICULTURE 

For  students  who  are  interested  primarily  in  general  agriculture  but  desire  a  basic 
knowledge  of  horticulture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  plant  sciences  to  give  a 
general  background  for  the  specialized  phases  of  horticulture.  By  a  careful  choice  of 
horticulture  courses  and  electives,  a  student  may  prepare  for  the  production  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  or  other  specialized  horticultural  crops. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  flowers  and  ornamentals  should  enroll 
in  the  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  curriculum. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  145  and  146.  Other  courses  required  for 
this  major  are: 

HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 

Entom.   101 — Agricultural    Entomology    3 

Hort.    100— Introductory    Horticulture1     3 

Hort.    1 10 — Plant  and  Animal  Genetics   3 

Hort.    221 — Plant    Propagation     3 

Plant  Path.  301  —Plant  Pathology 4 

Additional   Horticulture  Courses    11 


1  Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Horticulture  242  or  262. 
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HOURS 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of    40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 12 

Prescribed   Non-Agriculture  Course: 

Bot.    230 — Introductory    Plant    Physiology     3 

Bot.   231 — Introductory    Plant   Physiology   Laboratory    2 

Open   Electives    26  to  35 

Core   Curriculum    in   Agriculture   with   Major  for 
Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  train  young  men  to  teach  agriculture  in  high 
schools  having  departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  training  outlined 
in  this  curriculum,  the  present  Illinois  State  Plan  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
calls  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  practical  experience  on  the  farm  after  reaching  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  including  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  excluding  physical  education,  as  outlined  below,  is  required  for  graduation.  While 
students  are  advised  to  take  courses  in  the  order  indicated,  they  may,  with  the  approval 
of  their  advisers,  take  courses  at  another  time. 

Students  registered  in  this  curriculum  who  wish  a  teaching  minor  in  biology  or  in 
general  science  are  referred  to  the  minors  listed  under  the  teaching  of  biology  (  page  304 ) . 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        15  TO   17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  TO   17   HOURS 


Agr.    100 — Lectures  for   Freshmen   in 

Agriculture    0 

Agriculture  Course  from  Group  I    3 

Agriculture  Courses  from  Group  I,  or 
Math.  Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.  112— 
College  Algebra,  or  Math.  104 — Ele- 
ments of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry1   .  .3  or  5 

Bot.    100— General    Botany    4 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 

Physical   Education (1 

Military    (men)    1 


Agriculture     Courses     from     Group     1,     or 
Math.     Ill— Algebra,     or     Math.     112— 
College    Algebra,     or    Math.     104 — Ele- 
ments of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry     .  .3  or  5 
Chem.        101,       102,       or        111— General 

Chemistry     3  to  5 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 

Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology    4 

Physical   Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 

Agr.  Eng.  Ill — Farm  Structures  and  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation    

Agriculture  Courses  from  Group   I    

Ed.  101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
Profession    

Geol.    105— Agricultural    Geoljgy    

Physical  Education 

Military    (men)     


17  HOURS  17  OR   18  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.    112 — Tractors  and    Field 

3  Machinery     3 

6  Agriculture  Courses  from  Group  I 6  or  7 

Chem.     132— Elementary     Organic     Chem- 

2              istry     3 

4  Econ.    108 — Elements  of  Economics    3 

(1)          Physical  Education (1) 

1  Military    (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR 


Agriculture  Course  from  Group  I  .  .  .  . 
Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 
Speech    101— Principles   of   Effective 

Speaking     

Agricultural    Electives2    


16  HOURS 

6 
4 


Agr.  Econ.   220— Farm  Management 

Ed.     201 —Foundations    of    American     Edu- 
cation      

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

Hist.  261— The  First  Century  of  the 

American    Republic     

Agricultural    Electives2    


16  HOURS 

3 


1  Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the  Mathematics   Placement  Test  are  not  required   to  take  a 

mathematics    course;    all    others    must    take    either    Mathematics    111,    112,    or    104. 

8  Students  who   wish   to  complete  an   approved    teaching   minor   should   see   page   304    for   electives. 

3  This  requirement  may  also  he  satisfied  by   History   151     1S2    or  262. 
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Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable.  Courses  taken  with  practice  teach- 
ing are  offered  during  a  ten-week  period. 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  15  TO   18  HOURS 

Agr.    Ed.   276 — Student  Teaching   in   Voca-  Agr.     Econ.     230 — Marketing     of     Agricul- 

tional    Agriculture    5  tural  Products,  or  a  300-level  course  in 

Agr.    Ed.    277— Programs    and    Procedures  agricultural    economics     3 

in   Agricultural    Education    5  Pol.  Sci.    150— American   Government: 

Agr.   Eng.   201— Farm  Shop— Electrical  Organization    and    Powers    3 

and   Metal  Work    3  Agricultural    Elective    3 

Ed.  21 1— Educational   Psychology 3  Electives   (including  two  hours  of 

humanities)1,  2     6  to  9 

GROUP   I.  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE  REQUIRED  OF  ALL  STUDENTS   IN  THIS  CURRICULUM 

HOURS 

Agr.   Econ.    100 — Introductory  Agricultural  Economics3 3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory   Soils    4 

Agron.    121 — Crop    Production    4 

An.  Sci.   100 — Introduction  to   Animal   Science    3 

An.   Sci.    120  or  D.S.    120— Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 3 

D.S.    100— Introduction  to  Dairy  Production    3 

Six  hours  from  the  following: 

Entom.  101 — Agricultural  Entomology 3 

For.    1 00 — Farm    Forestry    3 

Hort.    100— Introductory    Horticulture8    3 

Horticulture    Elective     3 

Plant  Path.  204— Introductory   Plant  Pathology    3 

Total     26 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education  must 
earn  four  units  in  agriculture,  two  units  in  education,  and  two  units  in  electives.  The 
courses  in  agriculture  and  the  electives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  stu- 
dent's adviser. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  4  UNITS         SECOND  SEMESTER  4  UNITS 

Agricultural  Courses  with  Graduate  Credit  2  Agricultural  Courses  with  Graduate  Credit  2 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Two  of  the  following: 

Teachers    Vi  Ed.   301— Philosophy  of  Education    ....  Vi 

Ed.   312— Mental   Hygiene  and   the  School  I/2  Ed.    302— History    of    American    Educa- 

Electives     1  tion      Vi 

Ed.    303— Comparative    Education     ....  Vi 
Ed.   304— Social    Foundations  of   Edu- 
cation      Vj 

Electives     1 


1  Students  who  wish  to   complete  an  approved   teaching  minor  should  see  page  804   for   electives. 

2  A   total   of  six  hours  of   humanities   is   required. 

3  Students  entering  as  juniors  or  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  230  for  Agricultural 
Economics  100,  and  Horticulture  242  or  262  for  Horticulture  100.  If  Agricultural  Economics  230  is 
substituted  for  Agricultural  Economics  100,  students  must  also  complete  a  three-hour  elective  in  agri- 
cultural economics  at  the  300-level. 
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Program   in  Agriculture  and   Law 

A  plan  exists  between  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Law  by  which 
a  student  may  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  six  years.  In  this  case  the  student  must  plan  carefully  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  prescribed  courses  in  agriculture  during  the  first  three  years,  after  which  he 
transfers  to  the  College  of  Law  for  the  fourth  year.  He  may  thus  receive  the  agricultural 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  and  the  law  degree  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 
This  program  can  best  be  fitted  into  the  agricultural  science  curriculum  under  Option  2 
(see  A  Handbook  for  Agriculture  Students  and  Their  Advisers).  Students  who  are 
interested  in  this  combined  program  should  enroll  in  the  agricultural  science  curriculum 
and  consult  with  the  associate  dean  concerning  their  programs  and  assignment  of  an 
appropriate    adviser. 

Curriculum   in   Dairy  Technology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dairy  Technology 

The  following  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  the  business  and 
technological  aspects  of  dairy  manufacturing  or  in  research  or  teaching  in  the  field  of 
dairy  technology.  A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education, 
is  required  for  graduation. 

All  students  specializing  in  dairy  technology  are  expected  to  take  an  inspection  trip 
either  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  This  trip  costs  about  $20. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        14  TO   17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Agr.   100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture      0 

Chem.    101    or    102— General   Chemistry .  .4  or  3 
D.S.     100 — Introduction    to    Dairy    Produc- 
tion      3 

Math.   Ill-Algebra,  or  Math.   112- 

College  Algebra1 5  or  3 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


Chem.     133 — Elementary     Organic     Chem- 
istry    5 

D.T.     101— Introduction     to     Dairy     Tech- 
nology       3 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics    3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

Elective  (Group   I  or   II) 3 


Chem.       105— Inorganic      Chemistry 
Qualitative    Analysis    

Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and   Composition 

Speech   101— Principles  of  Effective 
Speaking     

Physical  Education 

Military    (men)    

Elective    


16  HOURS 

and 


5 

3 

3 
(1) 

1 
3 


16  HOURS 


D.T.  102— Quality  Evaluation  of  Dairy 
Products     

D.T.   213 — Technical   Control   of   Dairy 
Products     

Microbiol.  100— Introductory  Microbiology, 
and  Microbiol.  101— Introductory  Ex- 
perimental Microbiology    

Physical    Education    

Military    (men)     

Elective  (Group  I  or  II)    


5 

(1) 
1 
3 


THIRD  YEAR 

D.T.   211 — Bacteriological  Control  of 

Dairy   Plants    

Rhet.   151— Business  Letter  Writing    .  . 
Electives  (Groups   I  and   II) 


16  HOURS 


16  HOURS 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting2  3 

D.T.  310— Dairy  Product  Processing    4 

Electives  (Groups  I   and  II) 9 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

D.T.   311— Dairy  Product  Processing    4 

Electives     12 


Electives 


17  HOURS 
17 


1  Students   who   pass    the    Mathematics    Placement    Test   are  not  required   to   take   a   mathematics  course; 
all   others   must    take  either   Mathematics   111   or   112. 

2  Students  interested   in   business  management   should    take   Accountancy   101    and    105. 
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GROUP  I    ELECTIVES 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  in  courses  above  the  100 
level,  to  be  selected  from:  science  (chemistry,  mathematics,  microbiology,  and  physics) 
or  commerce  ( accountancy,  business  law,  economics,1  finance,1  management,  and  market- 
ing). 

GROUP  II   ELECTIVES 

A  minimum  of  nine  hours  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  to  be  selected  from 
anthropology,  art,  economics,1  finance,1  foreign  language,  geography,  history,  landscape 
architecture,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  religion,  so- 
ciology, or  speech. 

Electives  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  chosen  with  the  assistance  of  an  adviser,  can 
provide  a  background  of  general  business  training,  a  special  knowledge  of  some  business 
field,  or  a  basis  for  graduate  work  in  preparation  for  research. 

Curriculum   in   Floriculture  and   Ornamental   Horticulture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 

The  curriculum  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  is  intended  primarily  for 
students  preparing  to  produce  and/or  market  flower  crops,  nursery  products,  and  other 
ornamentals;  engage  in  floricultural  service  activities;  or  do  teaching  and  research  in 
this  field. 

Students  may  seek  training  in  the  following  fields  of  specialization  or  in  other 
closely  related  areas:  production  of  flower  crops  and  other  ornamentals,  both  under 
glass  and  out-of-doors;  greenhouse  operation  and  management;  retail  and  wholesale 
marketing  of  floricultural  specialties;  flower-shop  management  and  floral  designing; 
nursery  operations;  turf  management  and  production;  and  floricultural  and  ornamental 
horticultural  services,  including  extension  work,  field  representatives  and  sales,  com- 
mercial consulting,  advertising  and  public  relations,  crop  reporting  and  inspection, 
municipal  park,  golf  course,  and  estate  employment,  testing  programs,  journalism,  plant 
breeding,  propagation,  seed  production  and  marketing,  etc. 

Students  may  also  prepare  for  advanced  studies  leading  to  academic  positions  in 
teaching,  research,  and  extension;  executive,  managerial,  or  research  positions  with  com- 
mercial firms;  and  various  other  floricultural  and  ornamental  horticultural  service  ac- 
tivities. 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical 
education.  Requirements  have  been  kept  at  a  minimum  to  allow  the  individual  student 
to  progress  in  the  field  of  his  particular  interest  under  the  close  guidance  of  his  ad- 
viser. All  students  in  this  curriculum  follow  a  common  first-year  program. 

Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  make  at  least  one  inspection  trip  to 
commercial  establishments  before  graduation.  The  trip  costs  about  $35.  Students  are 
also  advised  and  encouraged  to  acquire  practical  experience  through  employment  in 
florist  or  nursery  establishments  during  vacation  periods. 

Questions  concerning  the  curriculum  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture 
should  be  directed  to  100  Floriculture  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 


1  Students   who    select    economics    or   finance   courses    in    fulfillment    of    Group    I    or    Group    II    may    not 
count  the  same  course  in  both  groups. 
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COMMON    FIRST-YEAR   PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        15  TO   18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  14  TO   18  HOURS 

Agr.   100— Lectures  for  Freshmen   in  Chem.   101,  102,  or  111— General 

Agriculture    0  Chemistry     3  to  5 

Bot.    100— General    Botany    4  Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Hort.   122— Greenhouse  Management   ....  3  Physical    Education     (1) 

Math.      Ill— Algebra,     or     Math.      112—  Military   (men)    1 

College    Algebra,    or    Math.     104 — Ele-  Electives     6  to  8 

ments  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry1  .  .3  or  5 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric   and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     0  to  3 

GROUP   REQUIREMENTS 

GROUP   I   REQUIREMENTS   (HORTICULTURE)" 

A  minimum  of  twenty-seven  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below. 

HOURS 

Hort.   221— Plant   Propagation    3 

Hort.   223 — Floricultural    Crops    Production8    3 

Hort.   224 — Floricultural  Crops   Production3 3 

Hort.   225 — Ornamental    Gardening     3 

Hort.   226— Bedding  and  Foliage  Plants3 3 

Hort.   230— Garden  Flowers3    3 

Hort.   231 — Floral  Decorations 3 

Hort.   232 — Advance  Floral  Decorations  and  Flower  Shop  Management3 3 

Hort.   234 — Nursery  Management3    3 

Hort.   236 — Turf  Management 3 

Hort.   242 — Vegetable    Crops    Production    3 

Hort.   262— Tree  and  Small  Fruit  Culture    3 

Hort.   321— Floricultural     Physiology     3 

Hort.   322— Plant  Nutrition    3 

GROUP   II   REQUIREMENTS  (HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES) 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours,  including  Economics  108  and  Speech  101,  must  be 
selected  from  courses  in  anthropology,  art,  economics,  finance,  foreign  language,  geog- 
raphy, history,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  religion,  so- 
ciology, and  speech. 

Students  contemplating  continuation  of  their  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  are 
encouraged  to  elect  one  of  the  foreign  languages,  preferably  French  or  German. 

GROUP   III   REQUIREMENTS   (BIOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES)4 

A  minimum  of  sixteen  hours  must  be  selected  from  this  group,  including  at  least 
one  course  in  chemistry. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

A  minimum  of  six  hours,  representing  at  least  two  different  departments,  must  be 
selected  from  the  courses  listed  below. 

HOURS 

Bot.   160 — Introductory   Plant  Taxonomy    3 

Bot.   230— Introductory    Plant    Physiology    3 

Bot.  231— Introductory   Plant  Physiology  Laboratory 2 

Entom.   101— Agricultural   Entomology    3 

1  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  complete  either  Mathematics  111,  112,  or  104;  or  pass 
the  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Mathematics  104  does  not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  more  advanced 
courses  in  mathematics.  Students  who  enter  this  curriculum  with  acceptable  equivalent  college  credit 
in  algebra  are  not  required   to  take  the   Mathematics   Placement   Test  or  additional   mathematics. 

2  Three  additional  hours  of  horticulture  are  included  in  the  freshman  year. 
8  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

4  Ten  to  fourteen  additional  hours  of  biological  and  physical  sciences  are  included  in  the  freshman  year. 
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Hort.  1 10— Plant  and  Animal  Genetics    3 

Microbiol.    100— Introduction   to   Microbiology    3 

Microbiol.    101 —Introduction   to    Experimental    Microbiology    2 

Plant  Path.  204— Introductory  Plant  Pathology,  or  Plant  Path.  301— Plant  Pathology    3  or  4 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

A  minimum  of  six  hours,  representing  at  least  two  different  departments  and  in- 
cluding at  least  one  course  in  chemistry,  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below. 

HOURS 

Chem.   105— Inorganic  Chemistry  and   Qualitative   Analysis    5 

Chem.   122— Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis    5 

Chem.    132 — Elementary   Organic   Chemistry      3 

Chem.   133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry    5 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology    4 

Math.    1 14 — Plane   Trigonometry    2 

Physics   101— General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and   Sound)    5 

Physics  102— General  Physics  (Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    5 

GROUP  IV  REQUIREMENTS  (SUPPORTING  COURSES) 

A  minimum  of  twenty  hours  must  be  selected  from  this  group  of  courses. 

HOURS 

Accy.    101 — Principles    of    Accounting     3 

Accy.    105 — Accounting   Procedure    3 

Accy.    106 — Elementary  Cost  Accounting    3 

Accy.    108— Intermediate    Accounting     3 

Accy.   201  —Fundamentals   of   Accounting    3 

Agr.  Econ.  230 — Marketing  of  Agricultural   Products    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

Agron.   303— Soil   Fertility    3 

Agron.  326 — Weeds   and    Their  Control    3 

Bot.   303 — Comparative  Morphology:  Vascular  Plants    3 

Bot.   322— Genetics     4 

Bot.   340— Histological  Technic   5 

Bot.   345— Plant    Anatomy     4 

Bot.   381  —Plant    Ecology     4 

Bus.  Law  100 — Basic  Principles  of  Business  Law    3 

Chem.  350 — General  Biochemistry    3 

Chem.   354 — Introduction  to   Biochemistry    5 

Chem.   355 — Biochemistry   Laboratory    3 

For.    1 1 1  — Dendrology     4 

For.   262 — Control   of  Forest  Pests  and    Hazards    3 

Hort.   323— Principles   of    Plant    Breeding    4 

L.A.    164 — Appreciation   of   Landscape  Architecture    3 

L.A.   251 — Trees   and    Shrubs    3 

L.A.   252— Trees   and    Shrubs    3 

Mktg.    101— Principles  of  Marketing    3 

Mktg.   21 1— Principles  of    Retailing    3 

Mktg.   212— Retail    Sales    Promotion    2 

Mktg.   271  — Salesmanship      2 

Mktg.   281— Introduction   to   Advertising    3 

Mktg.   282 — Advertising   Procedures 3 

Mktg.   288— Sales   Writing    2 

Mktg.   315— Retail    Buying     2 

Mktg.   345— Credits   and   Collections    3 

Plant  Path.  304— Forest  Tree   Diseases  and  Wood    Deterioration    3 

Rhet.    151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

Rhet.   246— Modern    English    Grammar    3 


1  Chemistry   132  is  a  terminal  course  and   does  not  serve  as  the   organic  prerequisite   for   more   advanced 
courses    in    chemistry,    such    as   biochemistry    and    others. 
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Curriculum   in   Food  Technology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Technology 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  employment  as  food 
production,  quality  control,  research,  or  technical  sales  workers  in  governmental  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  in  such  food  processing  industries  as  canning,  freezing,  fer- 
menting, milling,  and  baking,  vegetable  oil  processing,  and  confection  manufacturing.  A 
total  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  the  first  two  years  of  military  training. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  engage  in  at  least  one  summer  of  employment  in 
selected  food  processing  industries  and  are  required  to  go  on  a  senior  inspection  trip  of 
three  days'  duration.  This  trip  costs  about  $20. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR   17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Agr.    100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture       0 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry.  .4  or  3 
D.G.S.   Ill— Verbal   Communication1    ....  4 

Math.    Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.    112— 

College  Algebra2 5  or  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)     (1) 

Electives     2  to  6 


Bot.    100— General    Botany    

Chem.    105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative    Analysis    

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal  Communication1    . 
Math.    114— Plane   Trigonometry2    .... 

Physical   Education 

Military   (men)    


5 
4 
2 

(1) 
(1) 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  TO  19  HOURS 


17  TO   19  HOURS 


Chem.   122 — Elementary  Quantitative 

Analysis     5 

Math.    122 — Analytic  Geometry2    4 

Physics    101— General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and   Sound)    5 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military   (men)    (1) 

Elective       0  to  3 


Chem.  133— Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  5 

Math.    132— Calculus    5 

Physics   102— General   Physics  (Light, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)    5 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military   (men)    (1) 

Elective     0  to  2 


THIRD  YEAR 


17  TO  19  HOURS 


17  HOURS 


Chem.     340— Elementary     Physical     Chem- 
istry3      4 

Chem.     341 — Elementary     Physical     Chem- 
istry   Laboratory3    1 

F.T.  201 — Elements  of  Food  Technology   .  .  3 
F.T.  260— Raw  Materials  for  Processing    .  .  4 
Microbiol.    100 — Introductory  Microbiology  3 
Microbiol.    101 — Introductory    Experi- 
mental Microbiology    2 

Elective     0  to  2 


F.T.  202— Elements  of  Food  Technology  .  . 
Microbiol.  311— Food   and   Industrial 

Microbiology     

Microbiol.     312— Techniques     of     Applied 

Microbiology     

Electives     


FOURTH  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


16  HOURS 


Chem.  354— Introduction  to  Biochemistry, 
or  Chem.  350  and  355 — General  Bio- 
chemistry       5  or  6 

F.T.    301— Food    Processing    4 

F.T.    363— Introduction    to    Process    Engi- 
neering      3 

Elective    3  or  4 


F.T.    206— Inspection   Trip    

F.T.  302— Food  Processing    

F.T.    332— Principles    of    Sanitation    in    th« 

Processing    and    Handling   of   Foods    .  .  . 

Electives     


2 
10 


1  Rhetoric   101,    102,  and  Speech    101   may   be  substituted   for   Division  of  General   Studies   111   and    112. 

2  Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  exempt  from  the 
algebra  requirement;  those  who  pass  both  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  portions  of  these  tests  may 
begin    their    college    mathematics    with    analytic    geometry. 

8  Students  adequately   qualified   may  substitute  Chemistry   342   and   344    for    Chemistry   340   and   341. 
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HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  must  be  selected  from  anthropology,  art,  economics, 
finance,  foreign  language,  geography,  history,  landscape  architecture,  literature,  music, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  religion,  sociology,  or  speech.  Social  science 
courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  General  Studies  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment. Students  contemplating  continuation  of  their  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  are 
advised  to  elect  one  of  the  foreign  languages. 

Curriculum   in   Forest  Production 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Forestry 

The  curriculum  in  forest  production  prepares  students  for  various  activities  in  the 
establishment,  protection,  management,  and  utilization  of  timber  crops  and  forested 
lands.  Graduates  are  qualified  for  employment  by  public  agencies  or  in  private  industry. 
A  minimum  of  140  hours  of  credit  ( including  eight  credit  hours  earned  in  summer 
camp)   is  required  for  graduation,  excluding  physical  education. 

A  summer  camp  of  eight  weeks  is  required  for  all  students.  This  should  come  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  years.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  given  at  Camp  Rabideau, 
Blackduck,  Minnesota.  Estimated  cost  of  $225  includes  tuition,  fees,  transportation, 
meals,  and  lodging. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        15  TO   17  HOURS 

Agr.   100— Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture    0 

Bot.    100— General    Botany    4 

For.    101 — General    Forestry    3 

Math.      Ill-Algebra,     or     Math.      1 12 — 

College  Algebra1 5  or  3 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

C.E.   200 — General   Surveying    3 

For.     1 1 1  — Dendrology     4 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology    4 

Physics    101— General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and   Sound)    5 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

SUMMER  CAMP   (EIGHT  WEEKS)  8  HOURS 

For.  21 1— Introduction  to  Silvics  and 

Silviculture     3 

For.  221— Forest  Mensuration    3 

For.    231— Introduction    to    Wood    Utiliza- 
tion      2 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR   17   HOURS 

Chem.    101    or    102 — General    Chemistry .  .4  or  3 
G.E.   101 — Engineering  Graphical  Commu- 
nication    3 

Math.    1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry1    2 

Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 
Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military   (men)    1 

17  HOURS 

Chem.  132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  3 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics    3 

Physics   102— General   Physics  (Light, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 5 

Zool.   104 — Elementary  Zoology    4 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military   (men)    1 


1  Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  exempt  from  the 
algebra  requirement ;  those  who  pass  both  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  portions  of  these  tests  may 
begin  their  college  mathematics  with  analytic  geometry.  Students  in  the  forest  production  curriculum 
who  are  exempt   from   mathematics  should   choose  other  courses    from   the   list   of  recommended   electives. 
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THIRD  YEAR 


18  HOURS 


Bot.  230— Introductory  Plant  Physiology..  3 
Bot.   231— Introductory     Plant     Physiology 

Laboratory    2 

For.   212 — Foundations   of   Silviculture    ...  4 

For.  222— Advanced  Forest  Mensuration  .  .  3 
For.   262— Control  of  Forest  Pests  and 

Hazards       3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 3 


Agron.   101 — Introductory  Soils 

For.   232— Logging    and   Milling    

For.   233 — Forest  Products  and  Industries. 
For.   271 — Wood   Anatomy   and    Identi- 
fication     

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 


FOURTH  YEAR1 


17   HOURS 


For.   213 — Practice  of  Silviculture 

For.   215— Forest  Soils    

For.   229— Forest   Aerial    Photo    Interpreta- 
tion     

For.   241 — Foundations  of  American 

Forest    Management     

For.    251 — Forest  Economics,   I 

For.   261 — Forest  Fire  Control  and   Use    .  . 


18  HOURS 

For.   252— Forest  Economics,   II    3 

Plant  Path.  304— Forest  Tree  Diseases  and 

Wood  Deterioration 3 

Humanities   or   Social   Sciences    6 

Electives     6 


RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Agron.   1 10 — Plant  and   Animal   Genetics    

Agron.   240 — An  Introduction  to  Applied  Statistics 

Bot.    160 — Introductory    Plant  Taxonomy    

Bus.   Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Law    

C.E.    250— Hydrology     » 

For.   272 — Physical  and  Mechanical    Properties  of  Wood    

Geog.    1 1 1  — Meteorology    

Rhet.    151— Business   Letter  Writing    

Zool.  342 — Wildlife  Management  and   Conservation    


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  twelve  hours  required  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  must  be  chosen  from 
courses  in  anthropology,  art,  economics,  finance,  foreign  language,  geography,  history, 
landscape  architecture,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology',  re- 
ligion, sociology,  or  speech. 

Curriculum   in   Wood  Technology  and   Utilization 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 

The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and  utilization  prepares  students  to  work  with 
wood  as  a  raw  material.  These  specialists  enter  positions  which  deal  with  the  physical 
and  mechanical  properties  of  wood.  They  are  concerned  with  using  wood  in  new  and 
better  ways,  with  the  seasoning,  manufacturing,  purchase,  sale,  preservative  or  fire- 
retardant  treatment,  gluing,  or  finishing  of  wood. 

A  good  grounding  in  the  botanical  and  physical  sciences  is  given.  A  minimum  of 
140  hours  of  credit  (including  eight  credit  hours  earned  in  summer  camp)  is  required 
for  graduation,  excluding  physical  education.  In  addition,  a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  of 
noncredit,  summer  industrial  experience  must  be  served  with  some  wood-conversion 
or  wood-using  industry.  This  experience  usually  comes  between  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 


1  The   work  of  this  semester   is   arranged   so   that   a   two-week   field    trip   may    be   taken   in    the   first   half 
of   the   semester.     The   estimated    cost   is   $65 
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FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        15  TO   17  HOURS 

Agr.    100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture    0 

Bot.    100— General    Botany    4 

For.    101 — General    Forestry    3 

Math.    Ill— Algebra,   or  Math.    1 12 — 

College  Algebra1 5  or  3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical    Education    (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  18  OR   19  HOURS 

Chem.  132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  3 

For.   1 1 1  — Dendrology    4 

Math.  122  or   123 — Analytic  Geometry    ..4  or  5 
Physics    101 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and   Sound)    5 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR   17   HOURS 

Chem.   101    or   102 — General   Chemistry    .  .  4  or  3 
G.E.  101 — Engineering  Graphical  Commu- 
nication       3 

Math.  1  14 — Plane  Trigonometry1 2 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 
Speech    101 — Principles  of    Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 

18  HOURS 

Chem.    105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative    Analysis    5 

Econ.    108— Elements  of   Economics 3 

Physics    102 — General   Physics   (Light, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     5 

Humanities   or  Social   Sciences    3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


SUMMER  CAMP   (EIGHT  WEEKS) 


8  HOURS 


For.  211 — Introduction  to  Silvics  and 

Silviculture    3 

For.    221 — Forest   Mensuration     3 

For.  231 — Introduction  to  Wood  Utilization  2 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Bot.   230— Introductory  Plant  Physiology.  .  3 
Bot.    231 — Introductory      Plant      Physiology 

Laboratory    2 

For.  222 — Advanced  Forest  Mensuration    .  3 

T.A.M.   171 — Elements  of  Mechanics 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 6 


16  TO   19  HOURS 

For.   232 — Logging   and   Milling    3 

For.   233 — Forest    Products    and    Industries  3 
For.   271 — Wood     Anatomy     and      Identi- 
fication      4 

Plant  Path.  304 — Forest  Tree  Diseases  and 

Wood    Deterioration     3 

T.A.M.   172— Strength  of  Materials 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 0  to  3 


SUMMER   INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIENCE 

A  minimum  of  ten  weeks'  employment  preceding  the  senior  year  to  be  served  with 
some  wood-conversion  or  wood-using  industry  is  required.  The  employer  is  asked  to 
rate  the  student.  The  student  is  required  to  submit  a  report  on  his  experience. 

FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS  18  HOURS 

For.   241 — Foundations  of  American 

Forest  Management .  3 

For.    251 — Forest  Economics,  I    3 

For.   275 — Seminar  in   Forest  Products   ...  2 

Humanities  or  Social   Sciences    3 

Electives     6 


For.   234 — Wood    Seasoning    

For.   252 — Forest  Economics,  II    

For.    272 — Physical   and   Mechanical 

Properties  of  Wood    

For.   273 — Glues,    Plywood,   and    Laminates 

For.    274 — Wood  Preservation    

Elective    


1  Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  exempt  from  the  algebra 
requirement;  those  who  pass  both  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  portions  of  these  tests  may  begin  college 
mathematics  with  analytic  geometry.     Mathematics  132  and   142  are  also  recommended. 
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RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 


Accy.   201 — Fundamentals   of   Accounting    3 

Agron.   240— An   Introduction  to   Applied   Statistics    3 

Bus.  Law  261  —Summary  of  Business  Law    3 

Chem.    122 — Elementary    Quantitative   Analysis    5 

Ind.   Eng.   233 — Industrial  Quality  Control    3 

Math.    132— Calculus      5 

Math.    142— Calculus      3 

HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Electives  must  include  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  from  courses  in  anthropology, 
art,  economics,  finance,  foreign  language,  geography,  history,  landscape  architecture, 
literature,  music,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  religion,  sociology,  or  speech. 
Students  who  plan  to  continue  their  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  are  advised  to  elect 
one  of  the  foreign  languages. 

Preveterinary  Medical   Program 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  program  must  rank  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  They  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5 
average  to  remain  in  the  program;  otherwise  they  are  transferred  to  the  core  curriculum. 

Students  transferring  with  advanced  standing  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.5 
average  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

A  minimum  of  3.5  average  and  sixty  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  military  training,  are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER       15  TO   18  HOURS         SECOND   SEMESTER  17  OR   18  HOURS 

Chem.    101  or  102— General  Chemistry   .  .  4  or  3  Bot.    100— General    Botany    4 

Math.    114 — Plane  Trigonometry,  or  Chem.    105— Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Math.    104 — Elements  of  Algebra  and  Qualitative  Analysis 5 

Trigonometry,  or  Elective1    2  to  4  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  ....  3 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3  Physical  Education 1 

Zool.    101 — General  Zoology 5  Military  (men)    1 

Physical  Education 1  Elective    4  or  3 

Military   (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  16  TO   19  HOURS  16  TO   19  HOURS 

Chem.    122 — Elementary   Quantitative  Chem.   133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemis- 

Analysis,  or  Chem.   133— Elementary  try,  or  Chem.    122— Elementary  Quanti- 

Organic  Chemistry 5  tative  Analysis    5 

Language2    4  Language2     4 

Physics  101— General  Physics  Physics   102— General  Physics  (Light, 

(Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound) 5  Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 5 

Physical  Education 1  Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1  Military   (men)    1 

Elective 0  to  3  Elective    0  to  3 

Electives  must  include  at  least  seven  hours  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  following 
fields:  economics  (including  agricultural  economics),  fine  arts,  language,  geography, 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  speech.  Four  to 
five  of  these  credits  should  be  in  the  social  sciences.  ( Note  that  the  program  outlined 
above  provides  eight  hours  of  language  credit.  Since  only  six  hours  of  language  are 
required  for  admission,  the  two  extra  hours  can  be  applied  to  the  nine  hours  of  electives 
in  the  listed  fields,  thus  reducing  them  to  seven.) 

Students  who  take  Chemistry  102  and  no  mathematics,  or  no  foreign  language  (by 
virtue  of  exemption  based  on  high  school  credits),  will  need  additional  hours  from  the 
above  group  of  electives,  or  from  free  electives,  to  bring  their  total  hours  to  sixty. 

1   Students  who   have  at   least  one-half   unit   in   high   school    trigonometry,   are   not   required    to   take   any 
mathematics.    Such  students  should  select  a  three-   or  four-hour  course   from  the  required   elective  group 
for  their  first  semester. 
*  Four  years  of   credit   in   languages    in    high    school   are   accepted    as    fulfilling    the   language   requirement. 
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Curriculum    in   Restaurant   Management 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Restaurant  Management 

The  curriculum  in  restaurant  management  prepares  students  ( both  men  and  women ) 
for  managerial  positions  in  restaurants  and  other  commercial  food  service  units.  It  also 
gives  them  basic  training  for  work  as  purchasing  agents,  kitchen  equipment  and  layout 
specialists,  food  inspectors,  and  other  allied  occupations.  A  total  of  126  hours  of  credit, 
exclusive  of  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Two  one-day  field  trips  are  required:  (1)  orientation  to  metropolitan  restaurants, 
fall;  and  (2)  National  Restaurant  Association  annual  meeting,  spring.  Estimated  costs: 
$15  each  trip. 

Two  summers  ( a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  each ) ,  or  equivalent,  of  practical  restau- 
rant experience  are  required  and  must  be  completed  before  registering  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics 355.  This  experience  normally  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third 
years. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        14  TO   16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Accy.    101— Principles  of  Accounting    ....  3 

Agr.    100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen 0 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  Ill-General 

Chemistry     3  to  5 

Literature     3 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


Accy.    105— Accounting    Procedure    3 

Chem.  132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  3 

Literature    3 

Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 
Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 


15  TO   18  HOURS 


Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics  .... 
Home  Econ.  132 — Foods  and  Nutrition 
Physiol.    103 — Introduction    to    Human 

Physiology     

Physical   Education 

Military    (men) 


3 
3 

4 

(1) 
1 
Electives     3  to  6 


17  HOURS 

Mktg.   101— Principles  of  Marketing 3 

Microbiol.    100 — Introduction   to  Micro- 
biology      3 

Microbiol.    101  —  Introduction    to    Experi- 
mental  Microbiology    2 

Psych.    103 — Human   Behavior    4 

Sociol.    100 — Principles   of   Sociology    ....  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Military    (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

An.  Sci.   104 — Selection  and   Use  of  Meats  2 

Bus.  Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Law.  .  3 

Econ.   240— Labor    Problems    3 

Home   Econ.   220 — Dietetics    3 

Home   Econ.   231— Foods    3 

Home     Econ.     253 — Restaurant     Interiors,1 

or    Elective    3 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Home     Econ.     253 — Restaurant     Interiors,1 

or    Elective    3 

Home  Econ.  345— Institution  and  Restau- 
rant Management:  Food  Purchasing  and 
Equipment  Selection    3 

Mgmt.   248 — Personnel  Administration    ...  3 

Electives     7  or  8 


17  HOURS 

Accy.  106 — Elementary  Cost  Accounting    .  .  3 
Home    Econ.    240 — Quantity    Food    Produc- 
tion and   Service    5 

Mgmt.    101 — Industrial    Organization    and 

Management     3 

Rhet.  151— Business  Letter  Writing 3 

Elective    3 


16  TO   18  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  350 — Institution  and  Restau- 
rant Management:  Organization  and 
Administration    4 

Home    Econ.    355 — Specialized    Quantity 

Food  Production  and  Management  ....  3 

Electives     9  to  1 1 


1  Offered   in   alternate  years. 
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Curriculum    in    Home   Economics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 

This  tour-year  curriculum  is  provided  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
desire  general  or  professional  training  in  home  economics.  The  120  hours  required  for 
graduation  include  prescribed  courses  of  which  at  least  thirty-four  hours  must  be  in 
home  economics  courses  selected  according  to  the  requirements  for  the  various  options 
( see  below ) . 

The  first  two  years  of  this  curriculum,  shown  in  detail  on  pages  165  and  166, 
provide  a  foundation  for  the  various  fields  of  concentration,  and  allow  some  variation 
according  to  the  purposes  of  individual  students.  The  third  and  fourth  years  are  largely 
determined  by  the  option  selected;  these  are  described  below.  Students  who  hold  home 
economics  scholarships  must  take  at  least  four  hours  each  semester  in  home  economics  or 
in  courses  prerequisite  thereto.  At  least  five  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  one  of  the 
fields  of  concentration  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University  by  any  student  trans- 
ferring from  another  institution. 

A  student  may  also  qualify  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  home  economics  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (page  295). 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  HOURS 

American   or   English    Literature    6 

Art  1851 2 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  1 1 1  and  1322  or  133  6to  10 

Econ.  108 3 

Home  Econ.  100,3  105,  132,  133,  160,  171,  183,  and  184 20 

Advanced    Home    Economics    14  to  21 

Microbiol.    100  and    1012    5 

Physical    Education    (four   semesters)    0 

Physiol.    1032    4 

Psych.  100  or  103 4 

Rhet.   101   and   102    6 

Social    Sciences4    6 

Sociol.    100    3 

Total,  Prescribed    79  to  90 

Open    Electives    30  ot  41 

Total   Required   for  Graduation    1 20 

Students  select  one  of  the  following  nine  options: 

1.  Apparel  Design.  Home  Economics  182,  284,  285,  286,  287,  386,  395  are  re- 
quired. (Accountancy  201;  Art  115,  117,  118,  119,  120,  125,  126,  223,  224;  Economics 
313;  Rhetoric  151;  and  Speech  101  are  also  required.) 

2.  The  Child  and  the  Family.  Home  Economics  202,  203,  210,  301,  305  are  re- 
quired.  ( Anthropology  103  is  also  required. ) 

3.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  324  (3  or  5  hours),  330  are 
required.  Two  or  three  hours  to  make  a  total  of  14  or  15  hours  are  to  be  selected  from 
Home  Economics  240,  320,  322,  331.  (Chemistry  105,  122,  133  (instead  of  132),  354  or 
350  and  355  are  also  required. ) 

4.  General  Home  Economics.  Fifteen  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  home  eco- 
nomics courses  numbered  in  the  200  and  300  series.  At  least  two  courses  must  be  at  the 
300  level. 

4a.  Foods  in  Business  Program.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  and  330  are  required. 
Six  additional  hours  are  to  be   selected   from   Home   Economics   326,   331,   and   375. 

1  Students  in  Option  1  need  not  take  Art  185  but  do  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  under  that  option. 
a  Students  in  Options  1  and  8  need  not  take  Chemistry  132  or  133,  nor  the  prescribed  microbiology  and 
physiology  courses,  but  they  must  take  a  total  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory  sciences,  including  Chemistry 
101,  102,  or  111,  and  an  additional  five  to  seven  hours  chosen  from  courses  in  botany,  geology,  micro- 
biology,   organic    chemistry,    physiology,    or    zoology. 

3  All  students  entering  the  department  with  forty-five  or  more  credit  hours  are  exempt  from  Home 
Economics    100. 

*  Only  students  concentrating  in  Options  2,  4  (excluding  4a),  6,  or  9  must  take  at  least  six  hours  in 
anthropology,  economics,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology,  in  addition  to 
Economics  108,  Psychology  100  or  103,  and  Sociology   100. 
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Journalism  211,  Marketing  101,  Rhetoric  151,  and  Speech  101  are  required,  and  an 
additional  twelve  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Accountancy  201;  Advertising  281;  Home 
Economics  240,  322;  Journalism  223,  326;  Management  248;  Radio  and  Television  264; 
and  Speech  111. 

5.  Hospital  Dietetics.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  240,  320,  324,  345,  350,  and 
three  hours  from  Home  Economics  330,  355,  and  Accountancy  201  are  required.  ( Chem- 
istry 105,  122,  133  (instead  of  132),  354  or  350  and  355,  Education  211,  and  Manage- 
ment 248  are  also  required. ) 

6.  Household  Management.  Home  Economics  270,  273,  and  361  or  375  are  re- 
quired. Six  additional  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  210,  220,  231, 
260,  262,  330,  361,  378  or  379,  and  380. 

7.  Institution  Management.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  240,  330,  345,  350,  355 
are  required.  (Accountancy  105  and  106,  Management  248,  and  Speech  101  are  also 
required. )  In  order  to  meet  requirements  for  administrative  dietetic  internships  approved 
by  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  a  student  must  offer  three  additional  credit  hours 
chosen  from  chemistry,  microbiology,  physiology,  or  nutrition. 

8.  Retailing  of  Clothing  and  Home  Furnishings.  Home  Economics  182;  280  or  287; 
281;  284,  286  or  260;  and  395  are  required.  Four  to  six  hours  to  make  a  total  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hours  to  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  260,  262,  280,  284,  285,  286, 
287,  361,  380,  388.  (Accountancy  201;  Art  115,  186;  Economics  313;  Marketing  101, 
211,  271,  281,  and  315;  Rhetoric  151;  and  Speech  101  are  also  required.) 

9.  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Home  Economics  182  is  required.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
additional  hours  must  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  280,  281,  284,  285,  286,  287, 
380,  386,  388  or  395.  ( Art  186  is  also  required. ) 

Journalism  and  Home  Economics.  For  students  interested  in  combining  advertising, 
journalism,  and  radio-television  with  home  economics,  a  program  of  twenty  hours  in 
courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  is  recommended  by 
that  College  and  the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  This  program  may  be  combined 
with  any  of  the  nine  options  in  home  economics.  It  includes  Advertising  281— Introduc- 
tion to  Advertising,  Journalism  211— Newswri ting,  and  Radio-Television  261— Principles 
of  Radio  and  Television  Rroadcasting,  as  required  courses  plus  twelve  additional  hours 
selected  from  Advertising  382— Advertising  Copy  and  Layout,  Advertising  386— Radio 
and  Television  Advertising,  Journalism  204— Typography,  Journalism  212— Public  Af- 
fairs Reporting,  Journalism  223— Photo-Journalism,  Journalism  321— News  Editing,  Jour- 
nalism 323— Advanced  Reporting,  Journalism  326— Magazine  Article  Writing,  Journalism 
330— Magazine  Editing,  Marketing  101— Principles  of  Marketing,  Radio-Television  263— 
Radio  and  Television  Announcing,  Radio-Television  365— Radio  News. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  in  secondary  schools  should  follow  the 
curriculum  in  home  economics  education  (see  page  166). 

SUGGESTED  SEQUENCE  OF  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR   17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Art   185— Design1    2  American  or  English  Literature 3 

Chem.    101,   102,   or    111— General   Chem-  Chem.     132— Elementary     Organic    Chem- 
istry       3  to  5               istry3'4    3 

Home     Econ.     100 — Orientation     to     Home  Home   Econ.   160 — The  Home  and  Its 

Economics    1  Furnishings2     4 

Home  Econ.  132— Foods  and   Nutrition2  .  .           3  Home  Econ.   183— Consumer  Textiles2   ....           2 

Home  Econ.  171 — Home  Management2  ...           2  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and    Composition,    or 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,   or  D.G.S.   112— Verbal  Communication    ...3  or  4 

D.G.S.    1 1 1  — Verbal    Communication    .  .  3  or  4  Physical  Education (1) 

Physical  Education (1) 


1  Students  in  Option  1  need  not  take  Art  185  but  do  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  under  that  option 
(see  page  164). 

2  Students  may  choose  any  combination  of  home  economics  core  courses  (Home  Economics  105,  132, 
133.    160,    171,    183,    184)    for   which    prerequisites   have   been    completed. 

3  Students  concentrating  in  Options  3  or  5  must  take  Chemistry  105  the  second  semester  and  delay 
Chemistry   133   (instead   of   132)   until    the   second  year. 

4  Students  in  Options  1  and  8  need  not  take  Chemistry  132  or  133,  nor  the  prescribed  microbiology  and 
physiology  courses,  but  they  must  take  a  total  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory  sciences,  including  Chemistry 
101,  102,  or  111,  and  an  additional  five  or  seven  hours  chosen  from  courses  in  botany,  geology,  micro- 
biology,  organic  chemistry,  physiology,   or  zoology. 
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SECOND  YEAR  17  OR   18  HOURS 

American  or  English   Literature    3 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Home    Econ.    133 — Food  Management1    ..  2 

Home   Econ.    184 — Clothing   Selection2...  2 
Physiol.    103— Introduction    to    Human 

Physiology"     4 

Physical  Education (1) 

Electives     2  or  3 


17  HOURS 

Home   Econ.   105 — Child  and   Family1    ...  4 

Microbiol.  100 — Introductory  Microbiology2  3 
Microbiol.    101  —  Introductory   Experimental 

Microbiology2     2 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology,  or 

Psych.   103— Human    Behavior    4 

Sociol.    100 — Introduction  to   Sociology    .  .  3 

Physical  Education (1) 


THIRD  AND   FOURTH  YEARS 


In  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  student  completes  the  prescribed  courses  in  the 
chosen  options.  Those  who  choose  Option  3  should  take  Chemistry  122  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics 231  in  the  first  semester  of  their  third  year. 


Curriculum   in  Vocational   Home   Economics  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  prepare  young  women  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics in  junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  and  junior  colleges.  Secondary  school 
courses  taught  include  composite  courses  in  general  homemaking  and  courses  in  foods 
and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  home  and  family  living,  and  home  management  and 
housing. 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  work  in  physical  education,  is  re- 
quired.   A  teaching  minor  is  advised. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  below  is  recommended.  With  the  approval  of  their 
advisers,  students  may  take  courses  at  another  time. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        15  TO   17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  HOURS 


Chem.  101,  102,  or  Ill-General 

Chemistry     3  to  5 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication3    ...  4 
Home   Econ.    100 — Orientation   to   Home 

Economics      1 

Home   Econ.    160 — The    Home  and    Its   Fur- 
nishings    4 

Home  Econ.    171 — Home  Management   ...  2 

Physical  Education (1) 


Art    185— Design     

Chem.    132— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry      

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication3  . 
Home  Econ.  132 — Foods  and  Nutrition  . 
Home  Econ.  183 — Consumer  Textiles  .. 
Physical  Education 


3 
4 
3 
2 

(1) 


SECOND  YEAR 


17  OR   18  HOURS 


17  OR   18  HOURS 


Art    1 86— Design     

Ed.    101— The   Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    

Home  Econ.  105 — Child  and  Family  .. 
Home  Econ.  184 — Clothing  Selection  . 
Physiol.    103  — Introduction  to   Human 

Physiology 

Physical   Education 


2 
4 
2 

4 

0) 
Electives     2  or  3 


Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics4 
Home  Econ.  133 — Food  Management    .  .  . 
Home   Econ.    182 — Clothing    Laboratory    . 
Psych.    100— Introduction  to   Psychology, 

or  Psych.   103 — Human  Behavior 

Physical  Education 


1  Students  may  choose  any  combination  of  home  economics  core  courses  (Home  Economics  105,  132,  133, 
160,   171,   183,    184)  for  whicli    prerequisites  have  been  completed. 

-  Students  in  Options  1  and  8  need  not  take  Chemistry  132  or  133,  nor  the  prescribed  microbiology  and 
physiology  courses,  but  they  must  take  a  total  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory  sciences,  including  Chemistry 
101,  102,  or  111,  and  an  additional  five  or  seven  hours  chosen  from  courses  in  botany,  geology,  micro- 
biology,   organic    chemistry,    physiology,    or    zoology. 

s  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112. 
4  Section   designated    for   teachers   is   recommended. 
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THIRD  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


Ed.    201— Foundations    of    American    Edu- 
cation      2 

Home   Econ.   202— Laboratory   in   Child 

Development     2 

Home   Econ.   210— Family   Relationships    .  .  3 

Home   Econ.   231— Foods    3 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization    and    Powers     3 

Electives     3 


16  TO   18  HOURS 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of   Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

Home   Econ.   220— Dietetics    3 

Home  Econ.  228 — Hygiene  and  Home 

Care  of  Sick 1 

Home   Econ.   286 — Clothing   Design — 

Flat   Pattern    3 

Home  Economics  Elective  in  Home 

Management1     3 


Electives     4  to  6 

Semesters  in  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 


FOURTH  YEAR 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


Home  Econ.  273 — Home  Management 

Home   Economics  (300-level  course)2  . 

Microbiol.   100 — Introductory  Micro- 
biology     

Microbiol.    101  —  Introductory    Experi- 
mental  Microbiology 


Electives     6  or  7 


Ed.  21 1— Educational   Psychology 

Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary   School     

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice   in    Second- 
ary   Education     

Ed.    277 — Vocational    Education    in    Home 
Economics   for    Adults    

Hist.  261— The  First  Century  of  the 

American  Republic3 


17  HOURS 
3 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 


For  students  in  the  fifth-year  program,  two  units  may  be  completed  by  extramural 
graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Required    Professional    Courses    3V2  or  4 

Ed.   31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.   312 — Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Ed.   453 — Problems  in   Home   Economics   Education    1 

Ed.   456 — Curriculum    Problems    and   Trends    in    Specialized    Fields   of    Secondary 

Education,   or   Home   Econ.   377 — Home    Economics   Extension    'A  or  1 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301— Philosophy   of   Education    Vi 

Ed.   302 — History  of  American  Education    Vi 

Ed.   303 — Comparative   Education    Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education Vi 

Home  Economics  courses  to   be  chosen  from   the  following    3Vi  or  4 

Home  Management: 

Home   Econ.   361 — Development  and  Function  of  Family  Housing Vi 

Home   Econ.   375 — Home   Equipment    Vi 

Home   Econ.   378 — Problems   in   Home   Management    Vi  or  1 

Foods  and  Nutrition: 

Home   Econ.   320 — Diet  in  Disease Vi 

Home   Econ.   322 — Physical  Growth  and   Nutrition    % 

Home   Econ.   323 — Recent  Advances  in  Foods  and  Nutrition Vi 

Home   Econ.   326 — Demonstration  Problems  and  Techniques    Vi 

Home   Econ.   330 — Experimental  Foods Vi 

Home   Econ.   331 — Problems  in  Foods Vi 

Textiles  and  Clothing: 

Home   Econ.   380— Textiles     Vi 


1  Chosen   from    Home  Economics  260,   270,   361,    or  375. 

2  Chosen  from   Home  Economics  301,  305,  322,  330,   332,  380,  386. 

3  This  requirement  may  also  be  satisfied   by  History   151,    152,  or   262. 
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Home   Econ.   386 — Clothing    Design:     Draping    1 

Home    Econ.   338 — Problems  in  Textiles  and  Clothing    Vi  or  1 

Home   Econ.   395 — Fashion    Analysis    Vi 

Home   Econ.   480 — Seminar  in  Textiles    1 

Home   Econ.   487 — Seminar   in   Clothing    1 

Child   Development  and   Family    Relatoinships: 

Home   Econ.   301 — Advanced  Problems  in  Home  Guidance  of  Children V2  or  1 

Home    Econ.    410 — Problems    in    Family     Living     1 

Home   Econ.   418 — Seminar  in  Child  Development 1 

Home    Econ.   419 — Seminar   in    Family   Relationships    1 

Electives 0  to  1 

Total    8 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Home  Economics 

HOURS 

Home   Econ.    105 — Child  and   Family    4 

Home    Econ.    120 — Elementary    Nutrition    and    Home    Econ.     125 — Food    Selection    and 
Preparation,1  or  Home  Econ.  132 — Foods  and  Nutrition  and  Home  Econ.  133 — 

Food   Management1    5 

Home    Econ.    160 — The   Home  and    Its  Furnishings    4 

Home   Econ.    171 — Home  Management,  or  Home  Econ.  271 — Home  Management    2 

Home    Econ.    1 82 — Clothing    Laboratory     2 

Home   Econ.    1 83 — Consumer    Textiles    2 

Home    Econ.    1 84 — Clothing    Selection2     2 

Two  or  three  hours  from  the  following  courses: 

Home  Econ.  202 — Laboratory  in  Child  Development 2 

Home  Econ.  210 — Family  Relationship    3 

Home   Econ.   231 — Foods    3 

Home   Econ.   270 — Family   Financial   Management    3 

Home   Econ.   280 — Household  Textiles    2 

Home  Econ.  287 — Consumer  Clothing  Problems 2 

Total      24 


1  Credit  is  not   given   for   Home   Economics   132  and    133    in   addition   to    120   and    125. 
1  Art   185  must  be  taken  prior  to,   or   concurrently  with,    this   course. 


The   University  of   Illinois— Willard   Airport  serves  the  community  and    provides  facilities  for   aviation 
education  and  research. 


Institute  of  Aviation 


The  Institute  of  Aviation  is  the  administrative  agency  responsible  for 
the  promotion  and  correlation  of  the  educational  and  research  activities 
related  to  aviation  in  all  parts  of  the  University.  Its  cooperative  relation- 
ships extend  into  all  departments,  and  its  administrative  direction  is  under 
a  director  who  has  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  executive  committee. 
The  Institute  holds  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (F.A.A. )  Airman  Examining 
(Pilot)  Agency  Certificate  No.  1,  which  permits  it  to  issue  pilot  certificates 
to  its  graduates  on  behalf  of  the  F.A.A. 

The  Institute  has  a  two-year  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  on  the 
college  level  which  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  F.A.A.  mechanic 
certificate  with  airframe  and  powerplant  ratings  and  the  private  pilot  cer- 
tificate. This  is  excellent  preparation  also  for  the  F.A.A.  flight  engineer 
certificate.  Aircraft  maintenance  students  may  also  elect  advanced  flight 
courses,  thus  assuring  first-class  preparation  in  both  the  maintenance  and 
piloting  fields  of  aviation. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  of 
the  Institute  of  Aviation,  a  student  may  transfer  to  the  industrial  education 
division  of  the  College  of  Education  and  pursue  the  undergraduate  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Education.  A 
student  who  chooses  this  program  becomes  eligible  to  teach  aeronautics  and 
shop  courses  in  the  secondary  schools  and  is  prepared  to  direct  training 
programs  in  industry.  ( See  page  199  for  the  options  in  industrial  education. ) 
Similar  transfers  to  other  colleges  within  the  University  are  also  possible. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  professional  pilot  curriculum  which  prepares 
the  student  for  the  professional  certificates  necessary  for  all  types  of  civil 
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flying.  During  the  two-year  curriculum,  the  student  receives  approximately 
one  and  a  half  years  of  work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  twelve 
hours  in  the  Institute  of  Aviation  leading  to  a  commercial  pilot  certificate. 
If  the  student  wishes  to  attend  the  summer  sessions  after  each  vear  of 
the  curriculum,  an  individual  program  is  set  up  for  him  to  include  the 
advanced  flight  courses.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  advanced  flight 
courses,  the  student  is  awarded  the  flight  instructor,  instrument,  and  multi- 
engine  ratings.  If  the  student  wishes  to  work  toward  a  degree  after  success- 
ful completion  of  the  two-year  program,  he  may  apply  for  transfer  to  a 
degree-granting  division  of  the  University. 

Students  who  prefer  to  take  a  four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree  may 
do  so  by  pursuing  the  requirements  necessary  for  degrees  in  such  colleges 
as  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering,  or  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  at  the  same  time  electing  flight  courses. 

An  aviation  electronics  curriculum  is  also  given  by  the  Institute.  This 
two-year  course  prepares  students  for  a  certificate  of  completion  in  elec- 
tronic technology  and  an  advanced  F.C.C.  Radio-Telephone  license.  The 
curriculum  contains  both  technical  and  liberal  courses.  The  Private  Pilot 
course,  which  can  be  taken  during  either  the  first  or  second  year,  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  program.  Students  who  wish  to  work  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree  may  apply  to  a  degree-granting  division  within  the  University  upon 
successful  completion  of  this  curriculum. 

A  special  fee  of  $350  is  charged  for  each  course  involving  flight  training 
in  addition  to  the  estimated  costs  listed  on  page  89. 

From  time  to  time  the  Institute  issues  bulletins  reporting  researh  and 
containing  information  of  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  to  the  aero- 
space industry.  Limited  extension  service,  advice,  and  help  are  available 
through  the  Institute  to  Illinois  fixed-base  operators  and  to  communities 
having  airports. 

The  Institute,  in  addition  to  aircraft  maintenance,  aviation  electronics, 
and  flight  instruction,  publication  activities,  and  aeronautical  research,  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  University  of  Illinois— Willard  Air- 
port, which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  University.  The  Airport,  with  an 
area  of  900  acres,  is  located  near  U.S.  Route  45,  six  miles  southwest  of  the 
Illini  Union  Building  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Its  purpose  is  to  implement  a 
comprehensive  program  of  aviation  education  and  research  and  to  provide 
commercial  and  private  landing  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  national  air 
transport  and  defense.  The  Airport  provides  the  University  and  the  com- 
munity with  excellent  air  transportation  terminal  facilities,  and  also  makes 
possible  military  aviation  training  activities.  It  gives  students  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  flying  activities,  both  as  part  of  general  education  and  in  con- 
nection with  professional  objectives.  The  administration,  operation,  and 
servicing  activities  of  the  Airport  furnish  students  and  faculty  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  laboratory  study  and  research. 

The  land  and  rights-of-way  for  the  Airport  were  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity with  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois.  The 
present  completed    facilities,    financed   by   the    Federal   Aviation   Agency 
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through  federal  funds  and  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  through  state  funds,  consist  of  three  concrete  runways  each  5,300 
feet  long  and  150  feet  wide;  one  turfed  runway  4,000  feet  long  and  150  feet 
wide;  a  total  of  12,000  feet  of  concrete  taxiways  50  feet  wide;  and  89,000  feet 
of  drainage.  The  larger  hangar,  360  by  100  feet,  provides  space  for  storage 
and  shop  activities.  Attached  to  the  hangar  and  covering  an  area  of  11,000 
square  feet  are  classrooms,  operations  offices,  public  rooms,  storage  rooms, 
and  service  utilities.  An  additional  hangar,  90  by  100  feet,  was  constructed 
in  1960  and  is  leased  for  business  aircraft  use.  T-hangars  provide  additional 
space  for  thirty-two  airplanes.  Eight  quonset-type  buildings  with  a  combined 
floor  area  of  over  36,800  square  feet  provide  space  for  research  and  other 
educational  activities  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautical  and 
Astronautical  Engineering  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  Aviation 
Psychology  Laboratory  in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  the  Meteorologic 
Group  of  the  State  Water  Survey,  and  other  departments.  The  night-lighting 
installation  makes  the  Airport  operative  at  all  times  for  both  educational 
and  commercial  purposes. 

A  terminal  building  and  an  F.A.A.  Combined  Station/Tower  were  con- 
structed at  the  Airport  in  1958-1959.  These  buildings  provide  attractive 
public  facilities  for  airline  travelers  and  housing  for  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  for  safe  air  traffic  control. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  is  handled  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records.  Courses  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Aviation  are  open  to  students  and  to  faculty 
and  staff  members  in  all  departments  of  the  University,  subject  to  limitations  imposed 
by  the  availability  of  space  and  equipment. 

Any  person  wishing  to  enroll  as  a  full-time  student  in  any  of  the  three  Institute 
curricula  should  request  admission  to  the  Institute  of  Aviation  from  the  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Institute  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  applicant  must  have  graduated  from  high  school  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
acceptable  units. 

2.  Subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  professional  pilot  curriculum  and  the  aircraft 
maintenance  curriculum  are:  English,  three  units;  algebra,  one  unit;  and  geometry, 
one  unit. 

3.  Subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  aviation  electronics  curriculum  are:  English, 
three  units;  alegbra,  two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  trigonometry,  one-half  unit. 

4.  It  is  recommended,  but  not  required,  that  applicants  have  additional  units  in  physics, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies. 

The  student  who  does  not  have  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
may  take  the  entrance  examinations  given  each  September.  Information  concerning  these 
examinations  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  100a 
Administration  Building,  Urbana. 
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Curriculum    in   Aircraft   Maintenance 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Avi.    153— Aircraft   Shop    Practice,    or   Avi. 

101— Private    Pilot    3 

Avi.  155— Aircraft  Mathematics 3 

Avi.   157— Aircraft  Engine  Theory  and 

Practice      6 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 


SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Avi.    161— Airport   Shop  Management    ...  3 

Avi.    163 — Aircraft    Woodworking     2 

Avi.    165— Aircraft   Welding    3 

Avi.    167— Aircraft   Sheet  Metal    2 

Avi.    171 — Aircraft    Finishing   Methods    ...  3 

Avi.    173 — Aircraft   Radio   and    Instruments  2 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (mi  n)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Avi.  150 — Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul 3 

Avi.  151 — Applied  Aircraft  Physics 3 

Avi.  152 — Aircraft  Engine  Accessory 

Overhaul     3 

Avi.   153— Aircraft  Shop  Practice,  or  Avi. 

101— Private    Pilot    3 

Avi.    154— Aircraft   Propellers    3 

Physical     Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

18  HOURS 

Avi.    158— Aircraft    Overhaul     3 

Avi.    160— Aircraft    Rigging    and    Assembly  2 
Avi.    162— Aircraft  Systems  and   Appli- 
ances       3 

Avi.    168 — Problems  of  Aircraft  Main- 
tenance     2 

Avi.    170 — Aircraft    Electrical    Systems   and 

Components    3 

G.E.   105 — Elements  of  Drawing    3 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men) 1 


Curriculum   for  Professional   Pilots' 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Avi.   101— Private  Pilot 3 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication    ....  4 

D.G.S.   121— History  of  Civilization 4 

D.G.S.   131 — Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.    141— Physical   Science    4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 

SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Avi.   103— Intermediate  Flight 3 

D.G.S.   131 — Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.    141— Physical   Science    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.   151 — Social  Science    4 

D.G.S.  161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts   .  .  4 
D.G.S.    171— Psychology  for  General 

Education     4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Avi.    102— Secondary    Flight    3 

D.G.S.   112 — Verbal  Communication    4 

D.G.S.   122— History  of  Civilization    4 

D.G.S.   132 — Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.    142— Physical   Science    4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

17  HOURS 

Avi.   104— Advanced   Flight    3 

D.G.S.  132— Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.    142— Physical   Science    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.   152— Social  Science 4 

D.G.S.   162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts  .  .  4 

D.G.S.  172— Philosophy  for  General 

Education     4  J 

Physical   Education    1  I 

Military    (men)     1 


1  Professional -pilot  students  may  take  Aviation  103  and  104  in  the  summer  session  following  the  first 
year  of  the  curriculum,  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  elect  advanced  flight  courses  (Aviation  205,  206, 
207,  292;  in  the  second  year  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  following  summer  session.  Such  programs  are 
planned  on  an  individual  basis.  Aviation  208  and  207  are  offered  in  alternate  semesters  and  summer 
sessions. 


Curriculum   in   Aviation   Electronics1 


AVIATION        175 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Avi.   181— Introduction   to  Electronic  Theory 

and  Practices 3 

D.G.S.   Ill— Verbal  Communication    ....  4 

Math.    123— Analytic    Geometry    5 

G.E.    101 — Engineering   Graphical 

Communication    3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


16  HOURS 


Avi.   182 — Basic   Electronic  Theory 3 

Math.  132— Calculus 5 

G.E.  212 — Graphical  Calculations    2 

Physics  106— General  Physics  (Mechanics)  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


SECOND  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


15  HOURS 


Avi.  183— Advanced  Electronic  Theory.  .  .  3 

Avi.  185— Aircraft  Electrical  Systems  ....  5 

Math.    142— Calculus    3 

Physics    107 — General   Physics 

(Heat,   Electricity,  and   Magnetism)  ...  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


Avi.    184 — Aircraft  Navigation   and 

Communications  Systems 5 

Avi.    186 — F.A.A.   and    F.C.C.    Regulations  3 

Avi.  188 — Aircraft  Instrumentation 3 

Rhet.  272— Report  Writing    2 

Physical   Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


Combined  Maintenance— Flight  Courses2 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Avi.    101— Private   Pilot    

Avi.    153 — Aircraft  Shop  Practice   .... 

Avi.    155 — Aircraft  Mathematics    

Avi.    157 — Aircraft  Engine  Theory  and 

Practice      

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   . 

Physical     Education     

Military    (men)    


20  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER 

3  Avi.    102— Secondary    Flight    

.  ..           3  Avi.    150— Aircraft    Engine   Overhaul 

.  ..           3  Avi.    151 — Applied   Aircraft   Physics    . 

Avi.    152 — Aircraft   Engine   Accessory 

.  .  .  6  Overhaul 

.  .  .  3  Avi.    154 — Aircraft   Propellers    

.  .  .  1  Physical  Education    

.  .  .  1  Military   (men)    


17  HOURS 

3 
3 
3 


SECOND  YEAR 


20  HOURS 


Avi.    103— Intermediate   Flight3    3 

Avi.    161 — Aircraft    Shop    Management    ..  3 

Avi.    163 — Aircraft    Woodworking     2 

Avi.    165— Aircraft   Welding    3 

Avi.    167— Aircraft  Sheet  Metal    2 

Avi.    171— Aircraft    Finishing   Methods    ...  3 

Avi.    173— Aircraft   Radio   and    Instruments  2 

Physical     Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


21    HOURS 

Avi.    104— Advanced    Flight3    3 

Avi.    158— Aircraft    Overhaul     3 

Avi.    160 — Aircraft    Rigging    and   Assembly  2 
Avi.    162 — Aircraft  Systems  and  Appliances  3 
Avi.    168 — Problems  of  Aircraft  Main- 
tenance        2 

Avi.    170 — Aircraft  Electrical  Systems  and 

Components    3 

G.E.   105 — Elements  of  Drawing    3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men)    1 


1  Aviation   101  must  be  taken  sometime  during   the  first  or  second   year. 

2  Students  register   in  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum. 

8  Students  may  take  Aviation  103  and  104  in  the  summer  session  following  the  first  year  of  the  curriculum, 
in  which  case  they  are  free  to  elect  advanced  flight  courses  (Aviation  205,  206,  207,  292)  in  the  second 
year  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  following  summer  session.  Such  programs  are  planned  on  an  indi- 
vidual  basis.    Aviation   206   and   207   are   offered    in   alternate   semesters   and    summer    sessions. 
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David  Kinley  Hall— quarters  for  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 


College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration 


Through  training  in  modern  business  practices  and  in  the  fundamentals 
of  economics,  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  seeks 
to  develop  in  its  students  the  abilities  necessary  for  responsible  positions 
in  business  and  government.  It  offers  a  unified  program  of  basic  studies  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores  and  a  variety  of  fields  of  concentration  for  juniors 
and  seniors.  Though  the  factual  contents  of  many  of  the  courses  are  directly 
useful  in  specific  vocations  such  as  accounting,  banking,  advertising,  and 
teaching,  students  should  expect  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  fields  they 
enter  after  graduation  from  this  college,  if  they  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  higher  positions.  While  concentrating  in  a  special  field,  they  are  required 
to  elect  courses  offered  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  and 
to  secure  as  liberal  an  education  as  possible  to  avoid  the  narrowing  effects 
of  overspecialization. 

The  program  for  the  first  and  second  years  is  organized  around  a  nucleus 
of  courses  in  accountancy  and  economics,  mathematics  and  science,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  rhetoric  and  speech.  Students  who  have  completed 
these  two  years  with  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record  are  qualified  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Education  or  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
munications, as  well  as  to  advanced  work  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration.  Students  transferring  to  other  colleges  after  com- 
pleting the  two-year  program  do  not  receive  their  degrees  from  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  but  from  the  college  to  which 
they  transfer. 

In  his  last  two  years,  in  addition  to  completing  the  college  general  edu- 
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cation  requirements  and  the  college  general  business  education  require- 
ments, the  student  must  complete  one  of  the  seventeen  fields  of  concentra- 
tion described  on  pages  182  to  187.  These  fields  overlap  to  some  extent  in 
that  they  deal  with  the  common  problems  of  business  and  public  affairs. 
A  student  electing  any  one  field  of  concentration  ordinarily  takes  a  substan- 
tial number  of  courses  in  other  fields.  The  program  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  chosen  field.  For  degrees  from  both  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  and  the  College  of  Law,  see 
page  182. 

All  departments  in  the  college,  except  Business  Law,  offer  graduate 
degrees.  Students  planning  to  pursue  work  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
Detailed  information  on  graduate  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  College  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
catalogs. 

New  freshmen  and  transfer  students  have  special  advisers  during  the 
registration  period  to  help  them  plan  their  programs. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Instruction  in  the  college  is  organized  under  the  Departments  of  Accountancy, 
Business  Education,   Business  Law,   Economics,  Finance,   Management,  and   Marketing. 

The  Department  of  Accountancy  conducts  courses  in  general  principles  of  account- 
ing, auditing,  cost  accounting,  income  tax  procedure,  governmental  accounting,  budget 
control,  and  accounting  systems.  The  Department  of  Business  Law  offers  courses  dealing 
with  phases  of  law  closely  allied  to  business,  such  as  contracts  and  agency.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  offers  courses  in  business  finance,  insurance,  investment,  money  and 
banking,  and  urban  land  economics.  Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
may  make  finance  their  major  subject.  The  Department  of  Management  conducts  courses 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  business,  and  in  personnel  management.  The 
Department  of  Marketing  conducts  courses  in  the  management  of  distributing  agencies 
and  merchandising  enterprises  and  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  advertising  and 
marketing. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  offers  courses  in  typewriting,  shorthand, 
records  management,  and  in  executive  secretarial  practice.  In  connection  with  this 
program,  there  are  available  each  year  a  number  of  office-work  internships.  Under  this 
plan,  each  internee  is  assigned  a  half-time  position  in  one  of  the  University  offices  and 
concurrently  carries  a  reduced  academic  program.  The  work-internship  program  applies 
only  to  four-year  degree  candidates  in  secretarial  science  or  business  teacher  education. 
Distributive  education  graduates  from  high  schools  or  junior  colleges  interested  in  be- 
coming teacher-coordinators  are  considered  for  placement  in  part-time  distributive 
occupations  in  the  work-internship  program. 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  courses  in  economic  history,  economic  theory, 
consumer  economics,  economic  forecasting,  economic  systems,  employment  theory,  fiscal 
and  monetary  theory,  government-business  relationships,  international  economics,  labor, 
public  finance,  public  utilities,  statistics,  transportation,  and  economic  development. 
This  department  cooperates  with  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  in  that  college  may  make  economics  their  major  subject. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  who  meet  the 
University's  requirements  with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  and  fees,  and  who 
maintain  satisfactory  scholastic  records  in  this  college,  are  awarded  degrees  appropriate 
to  their  curricula.  Each  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  126  semester  hours  of  credit, 
excluding  the  required  military  training  and  physical  education  (minimum  will  be  132 
hours  for  students  entering  after  June  1,  1964).  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  sixty   credit   hours   in   courses   in   accountancy,   business   law,   economics,   finance, 
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management,  and  marketing  ( and  business  education  courses  in  the  fields  of  commer- 
cial teaching  and  secretarial  training  only),  except  that  in  commercial  teaching  and 
commerce  and  law  the  requirement  is  forty-five  hours,  and  in  industrial  administration 
and  personnel  management  the  requirement  is  fifty  hours. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  a  3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses 
counted  toward  graduation,  a  3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses  taken  at  this  Univer- 
sity, and  a  3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses  taken  in  the  field  of  concentration.  Basic 
military,  physical  education,  and  religion  grades  are  not  counted  in  the  graduation 
average. 

Students  enrolled  in  R.O.T.C.  programs  may  take  the  courses  required  to  obtain 
commissions  at  the  same  time  they  are  following  regular  curricula  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 

SECOND   BACHELOR'S   DEGREE 

A  commerce  student  who  has  received  one  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second 
bachelor's  degree,  provided  that  all  specified  requirements  for  both  degrees,  including 
the  English  requirement,  are  fully  met,  and  provided  that  the  curriculum  offered  for 
the  second  degree  includes  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  not  counted  for  the  first  degree. 

Candidates  for  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  meet  the  same  residence  requirement 
as  for  the  first  degree.  If  any  of  the  first  three  years  of  credit  have  been  transferred 
from  another  institution,  the  student  must  spend  the  last  two  semesters  earning  a  minimum 
of  thirty  semester  hours  in  uninterrupted  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus.  This  includes 
the  thirty  additional  hours  required  for  the  second  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   EFFECTIVE  JUNE    1,    1964 

Effective  June  1,  1964,  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  will  be  English,  three  units;  algebra,  two  units;  plane  geometry, 
one  unit;  science,  two  units;  social  studies,  two  units;  and  foreign  language,  two  units. 
The  foreign  language  units  must  be  in  the  same  language. 

Students  with  a  deficiency  in  mathematics  may  be  admitted  providing  the  deficiency 
is  made  up  during  the  first  year  without  credit  toward  graduation.  Students  with  a 
deficiency  in  foreign  language  may  be  admitted,  but  must  make  up  the  deficiency  during 
the  first  two  years  without  credit  toward  graduation.  General  science  may  not  be  used 
as  a  required  science  subject. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  not  be  excused  from  the  above 
entrance  requirements  unless  they  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  deficient. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  students  are  designated  on  the  diploma 
as  Honors  or  High  Honors.  To  be  considered  for  honors,  a  student  must  have  earned 
in  residence  at  the  University  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  credit.  In  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration  one  of  the  conditions  for  graduating  with  honors  is 
a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  "A"  in  approved  courses  in  the  field  of  concentration. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  college  office,  214  David  Kinley 
Hall. 

HONORS   PROGRAM 

Superior  students  in  the  college  are  invited  to  participate  in  honor  sections  of 
required  courses  and  in  special  departmental  seminars  and  colloquia.  Special  advising 
arrangements  provide  opportunities  for  advanced  placement  and  encourage  creative 
and  independent  study.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director, 
College  Honors  Program,  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  214  David 
Kinley  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

DEAN'S   LIST 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  Dean's  List  is  announced.  Students  who  rank  in 
the  top  10  per  cent  of  their  class  and  who  have  participated  in  the  honors  program  are 
designated  as  Honors  Scholars. 
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SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

College  Algebra.  All  students  entering  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration without  credit  in  college  algebra  must  take  a  Mathematics  Placement  Test  to 
determine  whether  they  should  take  Mathematics  111,  Mathematics  112,  or  no  college 
algebra.  Students  who  take  Mathematics  111  receive  only  three  hours  credit  toward 
graduation. 

Business  Law.  Students  planning  to  major  in  accountancy  or  general  management 
must  take  Business  Law  201  and  202  rather  than  Business  Law  100.  Students  majoring 
in  commerce  and  law  are  not  required  to  satisfy  the  business  law  requirement. 

Literature  or  Language.  Students  must  obtain  credit  in  six  hours  of  English  and/or 
American  literature  or  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  equivalent  to 
that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  in  college.  No  credit  is  given  for  the  first 
semester  course  of  any  language  until  the  second  semester  course  is  completed  success- 
fully. If  a  student  has  completed  four  years  of  one  modern  foreign  language  in  high 
school,  he  has  fulfilled  the  literature  or  language  requirement  of  this  college.  Literature 
may  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  year.  Students  must  select  courses 
that  require  sophomore  standing  or  above. 

Science  or  Advanced  Mathematics.  Courses  to  fulfill  this  four-hour  requirement  may 
be  taken  from  the  following:  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  Division  of  General  Studies 
(courses  131,  132,  141,  142),  entomology,  geology,  microbiology,  physics,  physiology, 
zoology,  and  mathematics.  Mathematics  101,  102,  104,  111,  112,  118,  119,  and  161  are 
not  accepted  as  advanced  mathematics. 

Social  Science.  Students  in  the  field  of  secretarial  training  may  count  home  eco- 
nomics courses  as  social  science  and  as  additional  hours  in  Group  II.  History  101  may 
be  counted  as  social  science  if  it  has  not  been  counted  as  one  of  the  group  of  four  in 
Group  II.  A  maximum  of  six  hours  of  economics  is  permitted  in  meeting  the  social 
science  requirement. 

CURRICULA 

Normally  students  must  register  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours  ( excluding  basic 
military,  physical  education,  and  religion  courses)  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  (in- 
cluding basic  military,  physical  education,  and  religion  courses)  in  each  semester.  Stu- 
dents must  take  required  courses  in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  in  the  semesters  indicated  for 
each  course  ( see  below ) .  A  required  course  which  is  failed  must  be  retaken  the 
following  semester. 

Approval  of  the  faculty  adviser  or  other  representative  of  the  dean  of  the  college  is 
required  for  semester  study  programs,  including  course  electives  to  be  counted  toward 
graduation. 

The  requirements  for  graduation,  as  stated  in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  below,  apply 
to  all  fields  of  concentration  except  commercial  teaching.  For  a  complete  statement  on 
commercial  teaching,  see  page  187. 


General  Curriculum1 

Group  I.     University   Requirements 

Military     

Physical    Education     

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and   Composition    

Rhet.   200— Remedial  Writing   (see   page   103) 

Group   II.   College   General    Education    Requirements" 

One   of  the  following   group  of  four:' 

Econ.    136— American    Economic    History    

Econ.  138 — European  Economic  History 

Geog.   105 — Introductory  Economic  Geography    . 
Hist.    101— Introduction   to  the   Social   Studies    .  . 


HOURS 

4 
4 
3 
3 


SEMESTER 

1,  2,   3,   4 
1,   2,  3,  4 
1 
2 


1    or   2 


1  New  general   curriculum   requirements   will    he   in   effect   after   June   1,    1964.     Write   to   Dean,   College   of 

Commerce  and   Business  Administration,   for  details. 

•  An  excessive  Dumber  of  hours  in  one  area  is  not  permitted  in  meeting  Group  II  requirements. 

'  These  courses  are  not  required  of  students  who  enter  with  thirty  or  more  credit  hours. 
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College  Algebra  (see  page  180)    3 

Literature  (sophomore  standing   or  above)  or 

Language   (see  page   180)    6  to  16 

Rhet.    151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

Science  or  Advanced  Mathematics  (see  page  180)    4 

Social  Science — A  minimum  of  six  hours  in  anthropology, 
history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and 
sociology;    a     minimum    of    three    hours    in    200    or    300 

courses  in  economics  (see  page   180)    9  to  12 

Speech    101— Principles  of   Effective   Speaking    3 

Additional  hours  in  science,  advanced  mathematics,  litera- 
ture, language,  social  science,  art,  architecture,  music, 
geography,  humanities,  and  home  economics  to  bring  the 
total   hours  in  this  group  to  a   minimum  of  thirty-eight   .  . 


Group  III.     College  General  Business  Education   Requirements 

Accy.    101 — Principles  of  Accounting    

Accy.    105 — Accounting    Procedure    

Accy.    106 — Elementary    Cost    Accounting,    or    Accy.    108 — 

Intermediate    Accounting     

Bus.    Law    100— Basic   Principles   of    Business    Law    (see    page 

180)      

Econ.  102,   103 — Principles  of  Economics 

Econ.  170— Elements  of  Statistics 

Fin.   250 — Money,   Credit,   and    Banking    

Fin.   254 — Business  Finance    

Mgmt.  101 — Industrial  Organization  and  Management  .  .  . 
Mktg.    101 — Principles   of   Marketing    

Group  IV.    Field  of  Concentration  (see  pages  182  to  187) 

Total    Required    for    Graduation,    126    semester    hours    (exclu- 
sive of  basic  military  training  and   physical  education). 


1    or  2 

Literature:  3,  4,  5 
Language:   1,  2,  3 


,  6,  7,  or  8 

4,  5,  or  6 


2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
2,  3,  or  4 


or  8 


2,   3,  4,  5,   6,   7,  or   8 


3 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7, 

or 

6 

3, 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 

or 

6 

3 

5 

or 

6 

3 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7, 

or 

3 

4, 

5, 

6, 

7, 

or 

Sample  Schedule  of  Courses 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        14  TO   18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


14  TO   18  HOURS 


Accy.   101    3 

College  Algebra   (see  page   180),  cr 
Science  or  Advanced  Mathematics 

(see  page    1 80)    3  or  4 

Foreign  Language  or  Elective1 4  or  3 

Rhet.    101    3 

One  of  group  of  four  (see  page  180),  or 

Speech    101     3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


Accy.   105   3 

College   Algebra   (see   page   180),  or 
Science    or    Advanced    Mathematics 

(see    page    1 80)    3  to  4 

Foreign  Language  or  Elective     4  or  3 

Rhet.    102    3 

One  of  group  of  four  (see  page  180),  or 

Speech    101    3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 


14  TO   18  HOURS  14  TO   18  HOURS 

Econ.   103    3 

Econ.   170    3 

Literature  or  Language  (see  page   180)..  3  or  4 

Rhet.  151   or  elective  from  Group  II 3 

Elective  from  Group  III    3 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


Accy.   106  or  1082 3 

Econ.  102    3 

Literature  or  Language  (see  page   180).. 3  or  4 

Rhet.   151   or  elective  from  Group  II    ...  .  3 

Elective  from   Group  II    3 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

1  Students  may  take  courses  open  to  freshmen  in  such  areas  as  science,  history,  sociology,  and  geography. 
History  101  can  be  used  to  meet  the  social  science  requirement  and  Geography  105  can  he  used  as  additional 
hours  in  Group  II. 

2  Students  planning  to  major  in  accountancy  should  take  Accountancy  106  and  108  in  their  third  and 
fourth   semesters.     Students   planning  to   major  in   finance  should   take   Accountancy   108. 
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Fields  of  Concentration 

Requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  last  four  semesters. 

Not  more  than  twenty-seven  hours  in  the  designated  major  field  ( accountancy, 
business  education,  economics,  finance,  management,  or  marketing),  in  addition  to  those 
required  in  the  college  general  business  education  requirements,  are  accepted  in  meeting 
the  total  of  126  hours  required  for  graduation.  For  example,  a  student  in  the  account- 
ancy field  may  not  count  toward  the  required  126  hours  more  than  twenty-seven  hours 
of  accountancy  in  excess  of  the  nine  hours  required  of  all  students  in  Group  III.  A 
student  in  the  economics  field  may  not  count  more  than  twenty-seven  hours  of  economics 
courses  in  excess  of  those  taken  in  Group  II  and  Group  III. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Accountancy.  This  program  is  designed 
for  those  who  are  preparing  to  follow  governmental,  industrial,  commercial,  or  public 
accounting,  or  who  wish  to  use  the  field  of  concentration  in  accountancy  as  a  general 
training  for  a  career  in  business. 

Required: 

1.  Accountancy  106  or  108  (whichever  was  not  taken  for  college  general  business 
education  requirements),  274,  308,  371,  377;  Business  Law  202;  Rhetoric  272. 

2.  Three  CQurses  from  Accountancy  221,  325,  341,  362,  366,  372,  374,  378.  These 
courses  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  accountancy.  These 
courses  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  specific  area  of  accounting  should  consult  with 
staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Accountancy  concerning  selection  of  courses. 

COMMERCE  AND   LAW 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  and  Law.  This  program  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  combine  business  and  legal  studies  and  obtain  both  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  six  years  ( see  also  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Law,  page  277.  Students  who  are  candidates  for 
a  degree  in  commerce  and  law  must  complete  the  junior  year  in  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration  on  the  Urbana  campus.  In  their  fourth  year,  students  who 
have  at  least  ninety- six  credit  hours  of  prelaw  work  (exclusive  of  military  and  physical 
education )  are  regularly  registered  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law. 

Required: 

1.  Forty-five  hours  of  courses  in  accountancy,  business  law  (a  maximum  of  three 
hours  is  accepted),  economics,  finance,  management,  and  marketing,  including  the 
courses  required  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum. 

2.  Thirty  hours  of  law  taken  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 

For  complete  program,  see  page  187. 

ECONOMIC   HISTORY 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  who  desire  background  in  economic  history  or  who  are  preparing  to  teach  eco- 
nomic history  or  do  research  in  it. 

Required: 

1.  Economics  238,  336;  Economics  300  or  301. 

2.  Two  courses  from  Economics  292,  306,  335,  337. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  courses  outside  economics,  preferably  in  history  or 
political  science,  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
fur  graduation. 
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ECONOMIC  THEORY 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  who  desire  broad  training  in  economic  theory. 
Required : 

1.  Economics  300,  301,  306. 

2.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  courses  in  economics  approved  by  the  depart- 
mental adviser. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  economics  approved  by 
the  departmental  adviser. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduation. 

ECONOMICS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND   BUSINESS,  PUBLIC   UTILITIES,  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  wishing  to  prepare  to  enter  public  utility,  transportation,  communication  industries, 
or  regulatory  agencies  of  the  government. 

Required: 

1.  Political  Science  150,  151. 

2.  Fifteen  hours  from  Economics  280,  288,  382,  384,  385,  386,  389;  Finance  255; 
Management  252. 

3.  Twelve  hours  of  social  sciences  (including  economics),  finance,  law,  marketing, 
and  agricultural  economics. 

The  selection  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  courses 
selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

FINANCE 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Finance.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  banking,  business  finance,  in- 
vestment, or  public  finance. 

Required: 

1.  Economics  214. 

2.  Twelve  hours  of  finance  courses  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

3.  Twelve  hours  of  related  courses  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduation. 

GENERAL  ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  who  wish  a  general  course  of  study  in  economics. 
Required: 

1.  Economics  300,  301. 

2.  Fifteen  hours  of  economics  courses  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  economics  approved 
by  the  departmental  adviser. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduation. 

INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Administration.  This  program  is 
designed  for  those  who  desire  to  combine  management  with  engineering  or  with  other 
technical  work  in  an  integrated  program.  A  student  must  complete  fifty  hours  of  courses 
in  accountancy,  business  law,  economics,  finance,  management,  and  marketing,  including 
the  courses  required  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum. 

Required: 

1.  Management  205,  221,  248,  301;  Rhetoric  272.  Other  management  courses 
may  be  substituted  for  Management  205  and  221  with  the  consent  of  the  departmental 
adviser. 

2.  Eighteen  hours  in  technical  courses  appropriate  to  the  student's  course  of  study, 
to  be  taken  in  a  department  outside  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administra- 
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tion.  The  technical  major  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  departmental  adviser  and  the 
Dean  of  the  College.  If  the  student  selects  an  engineering  area,  he  may  count  General 
Engineering  101  and  102,  or  other  drawing  courses  totaling  not  more  than  six  hours, 
toward  this  major. 

When  the  student  selects  his  major  after  he  has  earned  forty-five  hours,  he  must 
file  a  petition  in  214  David  Kinley  Hall  which  states  the  reason  he  has  chosen  industrial 
administration  as  a  major  and  include  the  list  of  technical  electives  chosen.  The  petition 
must  be  signed  by  the  departmental  adviser  before  filing  in  the  college  office.  The 
petition  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 

INSURANCE 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Finance.  This  program  is  designed  for 
students  preparing  for  a  career  in  the  insurance  business.  Students  who  expect  to  major 
in  insurance  should  take  Finance  260  in  their  junior  year. 

Required: 

1.  Finance  260,  262;  Economics  342. 

2.  Three  courses  from  Finance  259,  270,  360,  363,  367,  370;  Business  Law  302. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  finance. 

The  selection  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  courses 
selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

LABOR   ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  desiring  to  make  a  career  in  some  phase  of  labor-management  relations,  in  govern- 
ment service,  industry,  or  the  academic  professions. 

Required: 

1.  Economics  240,  246,  342,  344;  Economics  300  or  301. 

2.  Nine  hours  from  Economics  210,  288,  301,  343,  346;  Management  248,  362; 
Political  Science  365;  Psychology  245,  357;  Sociology  318. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  economics. 

The  selection  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  courses 
selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

MANAGEMENT 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Management.  This  program  is  designed 
for  those  who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  management.  In  addition  to 
commerce  courses,  management  majors  are  urged  to  take  more  than  the  required  num- 
ber of  hours  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  courses,  particularly  history,  science,  and 
philosophy. 

Required: 

1.  Management  248,  301;  Business  Law  202;  Rhetoric  272. 

2.  Nine  hours  in  management  courses  not  counted  elsewhere. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  management.  These 
courses  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere. 

Selection  of  courses  in  (2)  and  (3)  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

MARKETING 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Marketing.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  planning  to  engage  in  any  of  the  phases  of  marketing.  The  student  must  take  at 
least  twenty-one  semester  hours  of  which  fifteen  hours  must  be  Department  of  Marketing 
courses.  None  of  the  twenty-one  hours  are  to  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  require- 
ments for  graduation. 

GENERAL  MARKETING 

Required : 

1.  Marketing  211,  305. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Accountancy  108;  Business  Law  202,  300;  Economics 
224,  271,  287,  288,  300,  313,  371,  374,  384;  Finance  260,  262,  264,  270;  Management 
204,  245,  311,  312;  Marketing  212,  282,  288,  and  any  300  course  in  marketing;  Rhetoric 
272. 
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ADVERTISING1 


Required: 

1.  Marketing  287,  382,  383,  384. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  288,  305,  321,  323,  351,  385,  386,  387, 
388;  Journalism  204. 


AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING 


Required : 

1.  Marketing  287,  331,  332,  373. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  282,  305,  321,  334,  335,  345,  387;  Eco- 
nomics 224;  Management  245,  311. 


FOREIGN   MARKETING 


Required : 

1.  Marketing  287,  305;  Economies  224,  326. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  321,  345,  349,  351,  372,  373,  387;  Economies 
228,  238,  328,  329,  384;  Finance  260;  foreign  languages. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Required : 

1.  Marketing  287,  321,  323,  373;  Economics  271. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  305,  315,  325,  345,  383,  387;  Accountancy 
108,  366;  Economics  301,  371,  374;  Management  245;  Rhetoric  272. 

RETAILING 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  211,  212,  315,  345. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  282,  288,  305,  321,  325,  349,  372,  384, 
387;  Accountancy  108;  Art  111,  112,  115,  185,  186;  Business  Law  202,  300;  Economics 
313;  Finance  260,  264,  270;  Home  Economics  120  and  125,  or  132  and  133,  160,  182, 
183,  184,  260,  262,  271,  280,  281,  287,  380,  395;  Management  204,  245,  248. 

SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 

Required : 

1.  Marketing  282,  287,  373,  387. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  212,  288,  305,  321,  323,  325,  345,  351, 
372,  383,  384,  385,  386,  388;  Management  248;  Business  Law  300;  Economics  313; 
Journalism  204. 

SELLING 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  287,  345,  372,  373. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  212,  282,  288,  305,  315,  321,  325,  349, 
351,  384,  387;  Business  Law  202,  302;  Finance  260,  262,  264,  267,  270,  363,  370;  Man- 
agement 204,  248.  The  courses  in  business  law  and  Finance  260,  262,  270,  363,  and  370 
are  suggested  electives  for  students  interested  in  insurance. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION  MANAGEMENT 

Required : 

1.  Marketing  211,  321,  345,  349;  Economics  214. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  212,  271,  287,  305,  323,  384,  387;  Business 
Law  300;  City  Planning  372;  Economics  280,  288,  384;  Finance  260,  264;  Journalism 
218,  309;  Management  245,  248;  Political  Science  110,  305,  361;  Rhetoric  272. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  305,  321;  Economics  287,  384,  386. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  282,  287,  351,  373,  387;  Business  Law  202; 
Economics  240,  385;  General  Engineering  230;  Management  204,  248,  252. 

1  A  similar  program  is  offered  in  the  College  of   Journalism  and  Communications  for  journalism  students 
majoring   in   advertising. 
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PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Management.  This  program  is  designed 
for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  relationships  between 
employer  and  employee  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  affiliation  with  personnel 
departments  in  industry  or  in  public  institutions.  A  student  must  complete  fifty  hours 
of  courses  in  accountancy,  business  law,  economics,  finance,  management,  and  marketing, 
including  the  courses  required  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum. 

Required: 

1.  Management  248,  312;  Economics  240;  Psychology  145.  These  courses  are  not 
to  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

2.  Eighteen  hours  from  the  following  courses  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser 
and  not  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation:  Economics  246, 
342,  343,  344;  Education  387;  Finance  360;  Law  347;  Management  205,  221,  245,  301, 
311,  362;  Psychology  255,  290,  357;  Sociology  110,  222,  318.  The  student  should 
not  select  all  courses  in  a  particular  category,  but  should  make  the  selection  as  broad 
as  possible. 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Training.  This  program  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  secretarial  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  broad  business  education. 

Required: 

1.  Business  Education  101,  102,  111,  112,  203,  213,  222,  233,  241.  (Previous 
training  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  determines  course  level  at  which  student  begins. ) 

2.  Management  245,  246,  248;  Rhetoric  272. 

STATISTICAL   ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  preparing  to  do  quantitative  analysis  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  business. 
Required : 

1.  Economics  271,  371,  372,  374. 

2.  Mathematics  358  and  359  ( or  Mathematics  132  and  142 )  and  Mathematics  363. 

3.  Twelve  hours  from  Accountancy  108;  Agricultural  Economics  341;  Business 
Administration  373;  Economics  375;  Mathematics  295,  315,  364,  375;  Industrial  Engi- 
neering 233;  and  any  200-  or  300-level  courses  in  accountancy,  economics,  finance, 
management,  and  marketing. 

Selection  of  courses  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  curriculum  adviser.  The  courses 
selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation 
except  that  the  mathematics  courses  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  advanced  mathematics 
or  science  requirement  in  Group  II  of  the  general  curriculum,  page  180. 

Specialization  in  areas  such  as  marketing,  forecasting,  operations  research,  data 
processing,  and  quality  control  can  be  provided  by  the  selections  made  under  ( 3 )  above. 

URBAN   LAND  ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Urban  Land  Ecomonics.  This  program 
is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  the  economics 
and  administration  of  urban  land  utilization.  Students  who  expect  to  concentrate  in 
urban  land  economics  should  take  Finance  264  in  their  junior  year. 

Required: 

1.  Finance  264,  265,  266;  Business  Law  301. 

2.  Two  courses  from  Finance  253,  259,  260,  267,  369;  Economics  372;  Marketing 
321. 

3.  At  least  nine  hours  in  related  courses  approved  by  the  adviser  in  the  field.  The 
following  courses  are  especially  recommended:  Accountancy  274;  Agricultural  Economics 
218;  Agricultural  Engineering  361;  Architecture  141,  216;  Business  Administration  373; 
City  Planning  372;  Economics  214,  280,  288,  313,  374,  384;  Finance  258,  270,  357,  359, 
370;  Geography  366,  383;  Marketing  287;  Political  Science  305,  306;  Sociology  100, 
276. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduation. 
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RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OPTION 

Course  sequences  in  art,  architecture,  engineering,  and  mathematics  may  be  used 
in  the  urban  land  economics  curriculum  by  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career 
in  the  residential  construction  area. 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  Teaching   Commercial   Subjects 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Commercial   Teaching 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  in  addition  to  the  first  two  years  of  military  train- 
ing and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  a  major,  a  minimum  of  forty-five  credit  hours  in  courses  in  accountancy,  busi- 
ness education,  business  law,  economics,  finance,  management,  and  marketing  is  required 
for  graduation  in  this  field  of  concentration.  However,  thirty-two  of  these  hours  must  be 
exclusive  of  economics. 

Students  should  prepare  to  teach  in  three  or  more  of  the  commerce  areas.  For 
specific  requirements,  see  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education.  Possible 
areas  are:  advertising,  basic  business  and  economic  education,  bookkeeping,  business 
law,  clerical  practice,  cooperative  education  (distributive  and  office),  office  equipment, 
office  practice,  salesmanship,  shorthand,  and  typing. 

For  a  minor,  the  student  must  have,  in  addition,  an  approved  teaching  minor  outside 
the  commerce  field.    Attention  is  called  to  the  economic  education  minor. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

HOURS 

Education      19 

Ed.   101 — The   Nature  of  the  Teaching   Profession    2 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American   Education    2 

Ed.  21 1— Education    Psychology    3 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 5 

Ed.   242 — Education    Practice   in   Secondary   Education 5 

Health  and   Physical   Education    2 

Hygiene  104— The  Science  of  Personal   Health    2 

Physical  Education   (required)    (4) 

Military    (men)     (4) 

Humanities    6  to  8 

One  of  the  following: 

American    Literature    or   English    Literature    3 

Humanities  21 1 — Growth   of   American  Culture    4 

Phil.    104 — Philosophy  of  Democracy    4 

Phil.   105— Moral   Ideas  and  Practice    2 

Psych.   100— Introduction   to   Psychology    4 

Language    Arts     11 

D.G.S.   1 1 1    and   1 12— Verbal  Communication1    8 

Rhet.    151— Business   Letter  Writing    3 

Natural  Science 11 

Science  or  Advanced  Mathematics2 8 

Math.   1 1 1— Algebra,   or   Math.    1 12— College  Algebra    3 

Professional  Courses    45 

Shorthand — Preparation  to  teach  shorthand  is  recommended  but  not  required.    Prepara- 
tion  to  teach    shorthand   requires  a    student  to    continue  through    Bus.    Ed.   213. 
Typewriting — All   business  teacher  education    majors    are    required   to    prepare   to   teach 
typewriting   (through    Bus.   Ed.   203). 


1  Rhetoric  101,   102,  and   Speech   101  may  be  taken   instead  of  Division  of   General  Studies  111   and    112. 

2  Courses  to  fulfill  this  requirement  may  be  taken  from  the  following :  astronomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  Division  of  General  Studies  (courses  131,  132,  141,  142),  entomology,  geology,  mathe- 
matics, microbiology,  physics,  physiology,  and  zoology.  Mathematics  101,  102,  103,  104,  111,  112,  117, 
118,    and    161    are   not   accepted    as    advanced    mathematics. 
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HOURS 

Students  with  previous  instruction   in   shorthand  or  typing  begin  with   the   course  in   the 

series  in   line  with  such   instruction.    Students  who  begin   in  advanced  courses  receive 
credit  for  beginning  courses. 

Accy.    101 — Principles  of  Accounting    3 

Accy.    105 — Accounting    Procedure    3 

Accy.    108 — Intermediate   Accounting    3 

Bus.    Ed.   203 — Advanced   Typewriting    2 

Bus.    Law    100 — Basic    Principles    of    Business    Law,   or    Bus.    Law    201    and    202 — 

General   Principles    of   Business   Law    3  or  6 

Econ.   102  and    103 — Principles  of  Economics,  or   Econ.   108  and    109 — Elements  of 

Economics     6 

Fin.    250 — Money,    Credit,   and    Banking,   or    Fin.    254 — Business    Finance,    or    Fin. 

260 — Economics  of   Insurance    3 

Mgmt.    101 — Industrial   Organization   and   Management    3 

Mgmt.    246 — Office    Equipment    3 

Mktg.    101— Principles  of  Marketing    3 

Two  of  the  following: 

Accy.    106 — Elementary    Cost    Accounting    3 

Bus.   Ed.   233 — Executive   Secretarial   Practice    2 

Bus.    Ed.    241 — Records  Management    2 

Mktg.   21 1— Principles    of   Retailing    3 

Mktg.  212— Retail  Sales  Promotion,  or  Mktg.  315— Retail   Buying 2 

Mktg.   271 — Salesmanship    2 

Mktg.    281 — Introduction    to   Advertising    3 

Electives    4  to  9 

Social    Science    12  to  14 

Two  of  the  following   more  advanced   courses   must  be   substituted    if  taken    by 
advanced   students: 

D.G.S.    121 — History   of  Civilization    4 

D.G.S.    1 22— History  of  Civilization    4 

D.G.S.    151 — Social   Science    4 

Econ.    136 — American  Economic  History 3 

Econ.  138 — European  Economic  History    3 

Geog.    105 — Introductory  Economic  Geography    3 

Hist.  101 — Ideas  and   Institutions  in  the  Western  World 4 

Sociol.    104 — Community    and    Society    4 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World   Power  in  an   Industrial  Age  (since   1877)...  3 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American   Government:   Organization  and   Powers 3 

Electives  or   Courses   in   Minor    17  to  20 

Total 1 26 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Commercial  Teaching 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Commercial  Teaching  must  earn 
three  units  in  education,  consisting  of  the  courses  listed  in  Group  I  (see  below);  three 
units  in  commerce,  consisting  of  two  units  from  courses  listed  in  Group  II  and  one  unit 
from  courses  listed  in  Group  III  (see  below);  and  two  units  of  electives.  All  courses 
must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  adviser. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

I.    Education:  Three  units  consisting   of  the  following  courses: 
Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301  —Philosophy  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.    302  —  History  of   American    Education    Vi 

Ed.    303 — Comparative   Education    Vs 

Ed.    304— Social   Foundations   of   Education    Vi 
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Ed.   31 1 — Psychology   of   Learning   for  Teachers    Vfe 

Ed.   312— Mental   Hygiene  and  the   School    Vi 

Ed.   456 — Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Business   Education 1 

II.  Commerce,  other  than  Business  Education:  Two  units  selected  from  the  following  areas: 
Accountancy: 

Accy.    308 — Advanced    Accounting    Vi 

Accy.   371  —Auditing Vi 

Accy.   401 — General   Accounting   Theory    1 

Business   Law: 

Bus.  Law  301 — The  Law  of  Security  Transactions  and  Banking %  to  1 

Economics: 

Econ.   326 — Theories  and    Policies   of   International    Commerce '/i  to  1 

Econ.   328 — Latin-American   Economic  Problems    Vi  to  1 

Econ.    384 — Economics  of  Transportation    Vi  to  1 

Econ.   400 — General   Economic  Theory    1 

Econ.   41 4 — Public    Finance     1 

Econ.   415 — Economics   of  Taxation    1 

Econ.   436 — American    Economic   History    1 

Econ.   440 — Labor    Economics    1 

Econ.   441  — Labor  Economics    1 

Management: 

Mgmt.  312 — Human    Relations   in   Business    Vi 

Marketing: 

Mktg.   315— Retail   Buying    Vi 

Mktg.   372 — Advanced   Salesmanship Vi 

Mktg.   373 — Sales   Management    Vi 

Mktg.   387 — Advertising   Policies  and    Problems    Vi  to  1 

Mktg.   401 — Marketing  Principles  and   Problems    1 

Mktg.   415 — Merchandising  Trends  and   Problems    1 

Mktg.   421 — Analysis  of  Consumer   Markets    1 

Mktg.   481 — Advanced  Advertising   Principles    1 

III.  Commerce — Business  Education:  One  unit  selected  from  the  following  courses: 

Bus.  Ed.   351 — Improvement  of   Instruction   in   Shorthand    Vi 

Bus.  Ed.   352— Improvement  of  Instruction   in  Typewriting    Vi 

Bus.  Ed.   353— Improvement  of   Instruction   in   Bookkeeping    Vi 

Bus.  Ed.   361 — Teaching   Office  Management  and   Machine  Operations    Vi 

Bus.  Ed.   382 — Organization    and    Administration    of    Cooperative    Part-Time    Programs    in 

Business    Education     1 

Bus.  Ed.   383— Problems  in   Cooperative  Education    1 

Bus.  Ed.  491— Thesis    Vi  to  2 

IV.  Recommended  Electives:  Two  units  selected  from  the  courses  listed  under  I,  II,  or  not 
more  than  one  unit  from  III,  or  from  the  courses  listed  below.  These  courses  are  sug- 
gestions only;  others  may  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  adviser. 

Ed.   354 — Audio-Visual  Materials   and   Problems    Vi 

Ed.   381 — Principles  of  Vocational  Education Vi  to 

Ed.   390 — Elements   of    Educational    Statistics    

Ed.   391  — Introduction  to  Evaluation    

Ed.   401 — Modern   Theories  of   Education    

Ed.   41 1— Psychology  of  Adolescence  for  Teachers 

Ed.   413— Social  Psychology  and  the  Problems  of  Education 

Ed.   422 — Basic   Principles   of   Counseling    

Ed.   423 — The  Use  of  Tests  in  Guidance    

Ed.   425 — Principles   of    Guidance    

Ed.   428— The  Analysis  and  Use  of  Occupational  Information  in  Guidance   Programs 

Ed.   439 — Fundamentals  of  Curriculum  Development    

Ed.   460 — Educational   Administration    

Journ.   308— High    School    Journalism    Vi 
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Commerce   Minors  for   Non-Commerce   Students 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

Students  with  previous  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  must  confer  with 
advisers  in  the  Business  Education  Department,  9  David  Kinley  Hall. 

HOURS 

Bus.   Ed.    101,   102,   203— Typewriting    6 

Bus.   Ed.    Ill,    112,   213-Shorthand    9 

Mgmt.   246 — Office   Equipment    3 

Rhet.    151— Business  Letter   Writing    3 

Total 21 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Accy.    101 — Principles  of  Accounting    3 

Accy.    105 — Accounting   Procedure    3 

Accy.    106 — Elementary    Cost    Accounting    3 

Accy.    108 — Intermediate    Accounting     3 

Electives    9 

Accy.   274 — Federal    Income   Tax    Accounting    3 

Accy.   308 — Advanced   Accounting    3 

Accy.  366 — Advanced  Cost  Accounting    2 

Bus.  Law  201   and  202 — General  Principles  of  Business  Law 5  or  6 

Econ.   1 08 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Mktg.   101 — Principles  of  Marketing    3 

Total 21 

ECONOMICS   EDUCATION 

Business  education  majors  may  also  elect  this  minor.    The  same  courses  may  not 
count  as  fulfilling  both  major  and  minor  requirements. 

Econ.   102  and   103 — Principles  of  Economics,  or  Econ.   108  and   109— Elements  of  Economics    .  .  6 

Econ.  213 — Economic  Problems  of  the  Family,  or  Home  Econ.  271 — Home  Management    3  or  2 

Fin.    250 — Money,    Credit,    and    Banking,    or    Fin.    257 — Corporation    Finance,    or    Fin.    260 — 

Economics   of    Insurance    3 

Electives    9 

Econ.   210 — Comparative  Economic  Systems    3 

Econ.   213 — Economic  Problems  of  the  Family    3 

Econ.   214 — Government  Finance  and   Taxation    3 

Econ.   240 — Labor  Problems 3 

Fin.   250 — Money,  Credit,  and   Banking    3 

Fin.   257 — Corporation   Finance    3 

Fin.   259 — Investment    3 

Fin.   260 — Economics  of    Insurance    3 

Home    Econ.    271 — Home   Management    2 

Total    20  or  21 


< 


Special    Education    Class. 


Council  on  Teacher  Education 


Six  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois  offer  bachelor's  degree  programs 
leading  to  teacher  certification  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  qualification  for 
certification  in  most  states.  These  include  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  College  of  Physical  Education.  The  University  Council  on 
Teacher  Education  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  teacher  education 
programs  throughout  the  University,  and  for  maintaining  relationships  with 
state  certification  authorities. 

Graduates  of  curricula  approved  by  the  Council  on  Teacher  Education 
are  eligible  for  certification  as  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the  University's 
recommendation  to  the  State  Teacher  Certification  Board. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  to  teacher  education  curricula  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  of 
the  colleges  offering  the  chosen  curricula.  These  requirements  are  presented  in  the 
Admissions  Chart,  pages  36  to  43.  In  addition,  students  transferring  to  University  of 
Illinois  teacher  education  curricula  from  other  curricula,  colleges,  or  institutions,  who  have 
completed  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit,  must  present  cumulative  averages  of 
3.5  or  more  ( based  on  a  five-point  system,  A  =  5 )  for  admission  in  good  standing.  Such 
transfer  students  whose  averages  are  within  the  range  3.3  to  3.5  must  address  a  petition 
to  the  Head  of  Counseling  Services,  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  105  Gregory  Hall, 
or  to  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  college  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  Navy 
Pier,  if  the  student  is  petitioning  for  admission  to  teacher  education  on  the  Chicago 
campus.  These  students  are  considered  individually  and,  if  admitted,  are  placed  on 
probation  and  required  to  earn,  in  their  first  semester  of  attendance,  a  minimum  average 
of  3.6  or  more,  according  to  college  requirements.  Those  whose  cumulative  averages 
are  less  than  3.3  may  not  be  admitted  to  teacher  education  curricula. 

Students  who  have  earned  bachelor's  degrees  from  accredited  institutions  and  who 
do  not  fully  qualify  for  admission  to  graduate  study   in  teacher  education,   but  who 
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otherwise  possess  academic  and  personal  qualifications  required  for  admission  to  under- 
graduate study  in  teacher  education,  may  be  admitted  as  "irregular"  undergraduate 
students  for  the  purpose  of  developing  qualifications  for  teacher  certification  and  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  in  teacher  education.  Academic  standards  for  the  admission  of 
irregular  students  are  as  stated  above  for  the  admission  of  transfer  students. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Continuation  in  teacher  education  curricula  beyond  the  sophomore  year  requires 
the  admission  of  the  student  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher  education.  Students  enrolled 
in  teacher  education  must  complete  a  required  psychological  test  during  the  first  week  of 
the  semester  following  that  in  which  thirty  or  more  semester  hours  of  courses  have  been 
completed.  Transfer  students  entering  with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours  of  course 
work  must  complete  the  psychological  test  during  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester 
of  attendance  while  registered  in  teacher  education. 

Irregular  students  and  graduate  students  whose  programs  include  student  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  must  apply  for  special  admission  to  advanced  standing  in 
teacher  education  through  appropriate  program  advisers  of  the  Council  on  Teacher 
Education,  and  must,  thereafter,  complete  the  required  psychological  test  at  its  next 
scheduled  administration.  When  circumstances  justify  individual  testing,  necessary 
arrangements  may  be  made  by  consulting  the  Head  of  Counseling  Services,  Council  on 
Teacher  Education,  105  Gregory  Hall. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher  education  is  determined  after  the 
completion  of  sixty  hours  of  course  work  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's  academic  and 
personal  qualifications  for  teaching.  The  student  must  have  completed  the  required 
psychological  test  and  any  interviews  required  as  a  result  of  this  test.  The  record  of  an 
applicant  whose  academic  average  is  below  3.5  is  subject  to  special  study.  Continuation 
in  teacher  education  is  denied  applicants  whose  cumulative  grade-point  average  is  less 
than  3.3  after  sixty  semester  hours  of  course  work  has  been  attempted.  Since  it  usually 
requires  a  full  semester  to  obtain  sufficient  data,  a  student's  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing can  not  be  determined  prior  to  completion  of  his  first  semester  in  residence. 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Students  who  are  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  in 
which  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  must  apply  for  an  assignment  during 
February  of  that  semester;  students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring 
semester  are  allowed  to  apply  for  assignment  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  fall 
semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching,  208 
Gregory  Hall. 

Students  are  admitted  to  student  teaching  only  if  they  have  been  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  in  teacher  education.  Unless  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
academic  or  personal  qualifications  since  admission  to  advanced  standing,  students  who 
have  been  so  admitted  are  normally  eligible  for  admission  to  student  teaching.  Registra- 
tion in  student  teaching  requires  concurrent  registration  in  the  appropriate  section  of 
the  specialized  course  in  technic  of  teaching.  Candidates  for  degrees  in  teacher  education 
curricula  from  the  University  of  Illinois  must  complete  student  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

SUBJECTS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

Each  student  seeking  a  degree  and  certification  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level 
must  develop  two  teaching  subject  specializations.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
curricula  which  prepare  for  the  State  of  Illinois  Special  Certificate;  these  curricula  are  in 
the  fields  of  vocational  agriculture,  vocational  home  economics,  art  education,  music 
education,  and  physical  education. 

The  curricula  in  teacher  education  provide  for  the  adequate  development  of  the  major 
teaching  subject.  The  second  area  of  specialization  should  be  selected  from  the  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  the  following  page. 

TEACHER   EDUCATION   CURRICULA 

The  teacher  education  curricula  offered  by  the  colleges  are  as  follows: 
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Latin— page  314 
Mathematics— page  316 

M'1*"^  F. rln ration — naffp 


Mathematics— page  oib 

Music  Education— page  260 

Physical  Education  for  Men— page  339 

Physical  Education  for  Women— page  341 

Physics— page  318 


__ -page  318 
Russian— page  320 


page   187 
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Art  Education— page  249 

Biology— page  301 

Chemistry— page  304 

Dance— page  342 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing— page  204 

Education  of  Mentally  Handi- 
capped Children— page  206 

Elementary  Education— page  199 

English— page  307 

French— page  309 

Geography— page  310 

German— page  312 

Health  Education-page  337 

Industrial  Education— page  199 

TEACHER   EDUCATION   MINORS 

Approved  programs  for  teacher  education  minors  are  offered  by  appropriate  colleges 
or  departments  as  follows: 

Accountancy— page  190 
Art-page  250 
Biology— page  303 
Chemistry— page  306 
Dance— page  344 
Economics— page  190 
English— page  309 
French— page  310 
General  Science— page  304 
Geography— page  312 
German— page  313 
Health  Education— page  338 
Home  Economics— page  168 
Journalism— page  272 
Latin— page  315 


nussian— page  ozu 

Secondary  Education— page   198 

Social  Studies— page  321 

Spanish— page  323 

Speech— page  325 

Speech  Correction— page  327 

Teaching   Commercial   Subjects— pt 

Vocational  Agriculture— page  152 

Vocational  Home  Economics— page 


Library  Science  ( Education 

and  L.A.S.)-page  332 
Mathematics— page  317 
Music— page  264 

Physical  Education  for  Men— page  341 
Physical  Education  for  Women— page  344 
Physical  Science— page  306,  319 
Physics— page  319 
Russian— page  321 

Safety  and  Driver  Education— page  339 
Secretarial  Training— page  190 
Social  Studies— page  323 
Spanish— page  325 
Speech— page  326 


Students  and  advisers  who  need  assistance  in  the  development  of  programs  for 
teacher  education  minors  are  urged  to  consult  the  adviser  in  the  corresponding  major  field. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

At  his  last  registration  before  graduation,  each  student  who  wishes  teacher  certifica- 
tion by  the  state  of  Illinois  (outside  the  city  of  Chicago)  is  given  an  application  for 
a  Certificate  of  Entitlement  by  his  adviser.  This  form  should  be  completed  and  returned 
to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  204  Gregory  Hall,  within  the  first 
month  of  the  student's  final  semester.  Each  graduate  of  a  teacher  education  program  who 
returns  such  an  application  on  time  receives  a  Certificate  of  Entitlement  within  a  month 
after  his  graduation.  To  receive  an  Illinois  Teacher's  Certificate,  he  should  present  the 
Certificate  of  Entitlement  to  an  Illinois  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  teacher  education  student  who  wishes  to  teach  in  the  city  of  Chicago  should  write, 
early  in  his  final  semester,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Board  of  Education,  228  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

Questions  concerning  teacher  certification  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator,  University  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  204  Gregory  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois. 


TEACHER   PLACEMENT 


The  University's  Educational  Placement  Office,  in  response  to  requests  from  school 
authorities,  recommends  qualified  graduates  of  the  University  for  positions  as  teachers 
and  supervisors  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  Students  seeking  teach- 
ing positions  register  in  the  Educational  Placement  Office,  200  Gregory  Hall,  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 


I 


New    Education   Building. 


College  of  Education 


The  College  of  Education  prepares  students  for  careers  in  teaching  and 
special  educational  services.  Courses  and  curricula  offered  at  the  under- 
graduate level  lead  to  teacher  certification.  All  curricula  include  supervised 
practice  in  teaching  in  school  systems  cooperating  with  the  college. 

Candidates  for  baccalaureate  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education  take 
certain  required  courses  and  elect  other  courses  in  the  college.  They  prepare 
themselves  further  for  their  chosen  teaching  fields  by  concentrating  in  re- 
stricted groups  of  subjects  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University. 
For  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  fields  of  elementary  education, 
education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of  mentally 
handicapped  children,  or  industrial  education,  specialized  curricula  are 
provided  in  this  college,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Sequences  of  courses  which  prepare  students  entering  as  juniors  for  teach- 
ing certain  high  school  subjects  are  arranged  individually  by  advisers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  curricula  in  the  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of 
mentally  handicapped  children,  elementary  education,  and  industrial  education  begin 
with  the  first  year.  Admission  requirements  for  these  programs  are  given  on  page  38. 
Junior  standing  is  required  for  admission  to  all  other  curricula.  The  two  years  of  study 
required  for  admission  may  be  completed  in  any  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Juniors  entering  from  the  University's  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  should  have 
completed  the  prescribed  subjects  and  group  requirements  of  the  sciences  and  letters 
curriculum  or  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies.  A  junior 
entering  from  any  other  college  of  the  University  should  have  completed  the  first  two 
years  of  a  regular  curriculum,  and  any  one  transferring  from  another  institution  must 
have  acceptable  credit  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  that  institution. 

An  average  of  3.5  in  all  courses  is  required  to  transfer  in  good  standing  to  the 
College  of  Education.  A  student  with  an  average  below  3.5  is  recommended  for  admis- 
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sion  on  probation  when  evidence  indicates  he  is  capable  of  improving  the  quality  of  his 
work  and  that  he  possesses  the  characteristics  necessary  to  become  a  successful  teacher. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  who  are  preparing  for  graduate  work  should 
arrange  their  undergraduate  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  College.  Special  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Education,  Ad- 
vanced Certificate  in  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Education  are  described  in  the  catalog  of 
the  Graduate  College. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Each  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Education  must  meet 
the  general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  fees,  mili- 
tary training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  elemen- 
tary education,  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of  mentally 
handicapped  children,  or  industrial  education  must  meet  the  specific  requirements  of 
their  curricula  with  satisfactory  scholastic  averages.  Students  who  are  preparing  for 
other  teaching  fields  must  secure  credit,  with  satisfactory  scholastic  averages,  in  approved 
courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours,  including  the  credit  accepted  for  admission 
to  this  college,  but  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  required  military  training  and 
physical  education. 

Candidates  for  teacher  education  degrees  from  the  University  of  Illinois  must  com- 
plete educational  practice  ( student  teaching )  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation  with  honors,  a  student  must  have  earned  the  final 
sixty-four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  residence.  A  student  who  achieves  a  specific  scholas- 
tic average  in  all  work  presented  for  graduation  and  in  all  courses  in  education  may  be 
recommended  for  honors  as  follows:  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.25,  gradua- 
tion with  Honors;  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.5,  graduation  with  High  Honors; 
a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.75,  graduation  with  Highest  Honors. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS   PREPARING  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHING 
REQUIRED  COURSES   IN   EDUCATION 

Students  entering  the  college  with  junior  standing  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
high  school  teaching  must  earn  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
education,  as  follows:  Education  101,  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  2  hours;  Edu- 
cation 201,  Foundations  of  American  Education,  2  hours;  Education  211,  Educational 
Psychology,  3  hours;  Education  240,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  2  hours;  Educa- 
tion 241,  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  3  to  5  hours;  Education  242, 
Educational  Practice,  5  hours;  a  teacher's  course  in  the  subject  of  specialization,  3  hours. 

Students  must  register  in  the  section  of  Education  241  which  deals  with  the  technic 
of  teaching  in  the  subject  of  the  major  teaching  specialization.  Registration  in  Education 
241  must  be  concurrent  with  registration  in  Education  242. 

SUBJECTS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  high  school  teaching  must  specialize  in  one  of  the 
subjects  selected  from  the  following  list  and  must  develop  one  of  the  approved  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  page  195  as  a  second  subject  of  specialization.  Students 
must  complete  at  least  thirty-two  hours  of  approved  courses  in  their  first  subject  of 
specialization  and  the  required  hours  of  approved  courses  in  their  teacher  education 
minor  (second  subject  of  specialization). 

Biological  Science.    Must  include  work  in  botany,  entomology,  microbiology,  physiology, 

and  zoology. 
English.    Must  include  work  in  rhetoric  and  grammar;  American,   English,  and  world 

literature;  reading  guidance;  speech;  dramatics;  and  journalism. 
Foreign   Language.     French,   German,   Latin,   Russian,   or   Spanish;    all   semester   hours 

counted  toward  either  the  first  or  second  subject  of  specialization  must  be  in  the 

same  foreign  language. 
General  Science.    Must  include  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  biological  science  and  one 

year  in  physical  science. 
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Industrial  Education.    See  below. 

Mathematics.   Thirty-two  hours  of  approved  courses. 

Physical  Science.   Should  include  a  suitable  distribution  of  work  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 

geology,  physical   geography,   and  physics;   must   include   a  year  of  work  in  both 

chemistry  and  physics. 
Social  Studies.    Must  include  work  in  economics,  geography,  government,  and  sociology; 

must  include  a  year  of  work  in  United  States  and  world  history. 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  Teaching   in   the   Elementary   School 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in    Elementary   Education 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  and  kindergarten-primary  grades  in  Illinois  schools.  A  minimum  of  124 
semester  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  required  military  training  and  physical  educa- 
tion, is  necessary  for  graduation  under  this  curriculum. 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum,  freshmen  must  meet  the  general  entrance  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  University.  In  general,  admission  of  transfer  students,  either 
from  other  institutions  or  from  other  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  limited  to 
students  having  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  higher,  in  terms  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  grading  system.  Admission  of  transfer  students  whose  scholastic  average  is  below 
3.5  is  considered  on  petition  in  individual  cases.  Petitions  for  admission  are  considered 
by  a  committee  which  makes  recommendations  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

HOURS 

Fine  and  Applied   Arts    13  or  15 

Art  115,  190  and   191,  192,  194,  or  196 2  to  4 

Art  203    2 

Ed.   337    3 

Music  240  and  241    6 

Health   and   Physical    Education    6 

Physical    Education   (required)    4 

P.E.M.   or  P.E.W.   220    2 

Language    Arts     20  or  21 

Rhet.  101,  102,  and  Speech  101   (or  141),  or  D.G.S.  Ill   and   112 8  or  9 

Engl.  101,  102,  and  103,  or  Engl.   1 13  and   1 14,  or  Engl.   121   and   122 6  to  9 

Lib.  Sci.   303    3 

Elective   in   Language   Arts  Area    0  to  3 

Mathematics    202     5 

Natural    Science    18 

Biological  Science  (ten  hours  required): 

Bot.   100  and  Zool.   104,  or  D.G.S.   131   and   132,  or  Entom.    103   and  Bot.   100,  or 

Entom.  103  and  Zool.  104   8 

Hygiene    104    2 

Physical  Science  (eight  hours  required): 

D.G.S.   141   and    142,  or  an  approved  sequence  of  eight  hours  from  astronomy, 

geology,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  and   physics    8 

Psychology   1 00    4 

Social   Science    20  or  21 

D.G.S.   151    and    152,  or  Hist.    Ill    and    112,  or   Phil.    103   and    104,   or   Sociol.    104 

and   105 8 

Geog.   104 3 

Hist.   151,  152,  261.  or  262    3  or  4 

Pol.  Sci.    150    3 

Elective  from  Social  Science  Area    3 

Professioral  Courses  in  Education  (101,  201,  230,  231,  232,  233,  236,  237,  and  336) 25 

Electives  (exclusive  of  above  area  electives)    17  or  18 

Curriculum    in    Industrial   Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Education 

There  are  three  optional  curricula  available  to  students  who  are  interested  in  major- 
ing in  industrial  education. 
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OPTION    1 

Option  1  is  designed  primarily  to  prepare  instructors  of  industrial  arts.  However, 
students  who,  by  the  time  they  graduate,  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  experience  in  a  skilled 
trade  may  apply  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  for  approval  to  teach 
vocational-industrial  subjects  as  well  as  industrial  arts  in  the  high  school. 

A  minimum  of  127  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       17  OR  18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  TO  19  HOURS 


G.E.    101  — Engineering  Graphical 

Communication 

Ind.   Ed.    181 — Introductory  Woodwork. 

Math.    1 12— College  Algebra    

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric   and    Composition,   i 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication. 

Physical  Education    

Military   (men)    

Electives    


.3  or  4 
1 
1 

.0  to  3 


Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
Profession    

Ind.   Ed. — 183 — General   Metalwork    

Math.    1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry    

Rhet.    102— Rhetoric   and    Composition,   or 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication.  .  .  3  or 

Speech    101 — Principles   of   Effective 

Speaking1 

Physical    Education     

Military   (men)    

Electives    3  to 


SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.    131— Biological    Science    

D.G.S.    141— Physical  Science    

Ind.   Ed.    182— Advanced   Course   in 

Woodwork    

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology.  . 

Physical  Education 

Military   (men)    


18  HOURS 

Art   137— Design  Analysis    2 

D.G.S.    142— Physical   Science    4 

Hist.    152— History    of    the    United    States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

Ind.   Ed.   281— Graphic  Arts    3 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American   Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.    141 — Materials   and   Methods  of 

Construction    2 

D.G.S.    121 — History    of    Civilization,    or 

D.G.S.    161— Literature  and   Fine  Arts..  4 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics 3 

Ind.  Ed.  284— Advanced  Metalwork 4 

Electives    4 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Ed.    240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Ind.  Ed.  384— The  General  Shop  Program  4 

Shop    Electives    7 

Electives    5 


18  HOURS 

D.G.S.    122— History   of    Civilization,    or 

D.G.S.    162— Literature  and   Fine  Arts.  .  4 

Econ.   240— Labor    Problems    3 

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of   American 

Education    2 

Ind.    Ed.   285— General    Electricity    3 

Shop   Electives    4 

Electives    2 

14  HOURS 

Ed.  21 1 —Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.   241— Technic  of  Teaching   in   the 

Secondary    School    3 

Ed.   242— Educational    Practice   in 

Secondary  Education 5 

Ed.  383— Development,  Organization,  and 

Principles  of  Industrial   Education 3 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 

HOURS 

Art   181— Freehand    Drawing    2 

Art   192— Metalwork  and  Jewelry    2 

Art   1 94— Pottery 2 

Art    1 96— Leatherwork     2 

1  Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and   112  are  not   required  to  take  Speech   101. 
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Art  283— Printmaking    2 

G.E.    102— Engineering    Geometry    3 

G.E.    210— Industrial    Production    Illustration    3 

Journ.    204— Typography    3 

Journ.    223— Photo-Journalism    3 

Journ.  233— Publication   Layout 2 

M.E.    183— Materials  Casting    3 


OPTION    II 

Option  II  is  designed  to  prepare  vocational-industrial  instructors.  It  is  a  five-year 
program  involving  a  total  of  twentv-five  months  of  full-time  supervised  trade  experience  in 
a  selected  industrial  plant  with  which  a  cooperative  agreement  has  been  arranged  by  the 
University.  Students  who  complete  this  option  are  also  eligible  for  employment  as  instruc- 
tors of  advanced  unit  courses  in  the  industrial  arts  program. 

A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  of  military  training  and 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communication   .. 
G.E.    101 — Engineering   Graphical 

Communication 

Ind.   Ed.   181  — Introductory  Woodwork 

Math.   112— College   Algebra    

Physical  Education 

Military   (men)    


16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


4  D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication   .. 

Ed.   101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

3  Profession    

4  Ind.  Ed.   183 — General  Metalwork   ... 

3  Math.   1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry 

1  Physical  Education 

1  Military    (men)    

Electives 


17  HOURS 


FIRST  SUMMER 

Ind.    Ed.    189— Industrial    Practices 
(supervised    work    experience,    three 
months) 2 

SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Arch.    141— Materials  and   Methods  of 

Construction    2 

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American 

Education    2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical   Science    4 

Ind.  Ed.  182— Advanced  Course  in  Wood- 
work, or  Ind.  Ed.  284— Advanced  Metal- 
work    4 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military    (men)    1 

SECOND  SUMMER 

Ind.   Ed.   189—  Industrial   Practices 
(supervised   work  experience,   three 
months) 2 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.  131 —Biological  Science 4 

D.G.S.    161— Literature   and    Fine   Arts,   or 

D.G.S.   121— History  of  Civilization    ...  4 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Ind.   Ed.   280 — General    Drawing   for 

Teachers    3 

Ind.  Ed.  383 — Development,  Organization, 

and   Principles   of   Industrial   Education  3 


18  HOURS 

Art   137 — Design  Analysis    2 

D.G.S.   142— Physical   Science    4 

Hist.    152— History    of    the    United    States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

Ind.  Ed.  285— General  Electricity 3 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 


16  HOURS 

D.G.S.    162— Literature   and    Fine   Arts,   or 

D.G.S.    122— History  of  Civilization....  4 

Econ.   240 — Labor   Problems    3 

Ind.    Ed.    381 — Principles   of   Vocational 

Education    3 

Ind.  Ed.  384— The  General  Shop  Program  4 

Elective!    2 
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THIRD   SUMMER 

Ind.   Ed.    189— Industrial    Practices 
(supervised    work    experience,    three 
months) 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Ind.   Ed.    189— Industrial   Practices 
(supervised    work    experience,    nine 
months) 


FOURTH   SUMMER 

Ind.   Ed.    189— Industrial   Practices 
(supervised    work    experience,    three 
months) 


FIFTH   YEAR 


2 
3  HOURS 


16  HOURS 


Ind.    Ed.    189— Industrial    Practices 

(supervised    work    experience,   four   and 
one-half   months)    


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 


Ed.  21 1 — Educational  Psychology 

Ed.   242— Educational    Practice  in 

Secondary  Education    

Ind.    Ed.    388 — Special   Techniques   of 

Teaching  Vocational-Industrial  Subjects 
Electives    


Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    

Ind.   Ed.  387 — Training    Programs  in    Industry    

I.E.  230— Labor  Relations 

I.E.   232— Methods-Time  Analysis    

I.E.  233— Industrial  Quality   Control    

I.E.  235— Industrial  Safety    

I.E.   239— Industrial   Development  and   Supervision    .  .  .  . 

I.E.   283 — Plant    Layout   and   Materials   Handling    

I.E.  358— Problems  in  Safety  Engineering    

Law   347— Labor    Law    

Mgmt.    101 — Industrial   Organization   and    Management 
Mgmt.  205 — Production   Planning,   Layout,   and   Control 

Mgmt.  221— Work  Simplification  and  Time  Study    

Mgmt.   312  —  Human  Relations  in  Business 

Psych.    145 — Psychology  in   Business  and    Industry    


HOURS 

3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


OPTION   III 

Option  III  is  designed  to  prepare  personnel  for  employment  in  training  departments 
maintained  by  industrial  plants.  This  option  provides  for  full-time  supervised  employment 
during  three  summers  in  a  cooperating  industrial  plant. 

A  minimum  of  134  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS         SECOND   SEMESTER 


D.G.S.  1  1 1  — Verbal  Communication 4 

G.E.    101 —Engineering    Graphical 

Communication 3 

Ind.    Ed.    181 —Introductory  Woodwork...  4 

Math.  1 12— College  Algebra 3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication 
Ind.  Ed.  183  — General  Metalwork  . 
Math.   114 — Plane  Trigonometry    .  .  . 

Electives    

Physical  Education 

Military    (men)    


17  HOURS 


FIRST  SUMMER 

Ind.   Ed.    189— Industrial   Practices 
(supervised    work    experience,    three 
months) 
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SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Arch.    141—  Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction    2 

D.G.S.    141— Physical  Science    4 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American 

Education    2 

Ind.  Ed.  182— Advance  Course  in  Wood- 
work, or  Ind.  Ed.  284— Advanced  Metal- 
work    4 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 

SECOND  SUMMER 

Ind.    Ed.    189— Industrial    Practices 
(supervised    work    experience,   three 
months) 2 


19  HOURS 

D.G.S.   142— Physical   Science    4 

Econ.    108 — Principles   of    Economics 3 

Hist.     152— History    of    the    United    States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Ind.  Ed.  285— General   Electricity 3 

Pol.  Sci.    150— American   Government: 

Organization  and   Powers 3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


18  HOURS 


Accy.  201— Fundamentals  of  Accounting.  . 
D.G.S.    161 — Literature   and    Fine   Arts,   or 

D.G.S.  121— History  of  Civilization  .... 
I.E.  232 — Methods-Time  Analysis,  or  Mgmt. 

221 — Work   Simplification   and   Time 

Study     

Mgmt.    101 — Industrial    Organization    and 

Management     

Electives    


Art   137 — Design  Analysis 

D.G.S.    162— Literature    and    Fine   Arts,   or 

D.G.S.   122— History  of  Civilization.  .  .  . 

Econ.  240— Labor  Problems 

Ind.    Ed.    381 — Principles   of   Vocational 

Education    

Ind.  Ed.  383 — Development,  Organization, 

and  Principles  of  Industrial  Education 
I.E.  235— Industrial  Safety    


THIRD  SUMMER 

Ind.    Ed.    189 — Industrial    Practices   (super- 
vised work  experience,  three  months).  .  2 

FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 


Ind.   Ed.   387 — Training    Programs   in 
Industry     

I.E.    239 — Industrial    Development   and 
Supervision 

Psych.    145 — Industrial    Psychology  .  .  . 

Sociol.  218 — Technology  and  Social 
Change  

Electives    


Ed.  21 1 — Educational  Psychology 

Ed.   242— Educational   Practice  in 

Secondary  Education 

Ind.  Ed.  388 — Special  Techniques  of 

Teaching  Vocational-Industrial  Subjects 
Electives    


15  HOURS 

3 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 

I.E.  230— Labor  Relations 

I.E.  233 — Industrial  Quality  Control    

I.E.  283— Plant   Layout  and  Materials   Handling    

I.E.  358— Problems  in  Safety   Engineering    

Law  347 — Labor   Law    

Mgmt.  205— Production  Planning,  Layout,  and  Control 
Mgmt.  312 — Human  Relations  in  Business 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education 


Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  ex- 
tramural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 
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FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301  — Philosophy    of    Education    Vi 

Ed.   302 — History   of   American    Education    Vi 

Ed.   303 — Comparative    Education    '/j 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations   of   Education    Vi 

Ed.   31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers    Vi 

Ed.   31  2— Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Ed.    488 — Curriculum   Problems  and   Trends  in   Industrial    Education    1 

Ed.   489— Administration  and  Supervision  of   Industrial   Education    1 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following    2  or  3 

Ed.   381 — Principles   of  Vocational   Education    1 

Ed.   383 — Development,  Organization,   and   Principles  of   Industrial    Education...  1 

Ed.   384 — The  General   Shop   Program    1 

Ed.   387 — Training    Program    in    Industry    1 

Ed.   388 — Special   Techniques  of  Teaching   Vocational-Industrial    Subjects    1 

Ed.    481 — History  and    Basic  Concepts  of  Vocational   Education 1 

Ed.   482 — Research   Studies   in   Industrial   Education    1 

Ed.   487 — Seminar   in   Industrial   Education    1 

Approved    Electives    2 

Total     8  or  9 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing  Children 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the 
hard-of -hearing  must  ( 1 )  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating 
class  or,  if  a  transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  and  ( 2 )  possess  nor- 
mal hearing  acuity  and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  lips.  A  personal  interview 
with  a  staff  member  of  the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  train- 
ing and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER         17  TO  20  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  TO  19  HOURS 


Arts  and   Crafts1    2 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological   Science2 4 

Rhet.    101—  Rhetoric   and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communication  ..  .3  or  4 
Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking3     3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives4    4  to  6 


SECOND  YEAR 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


D.G.S.   132— Biological   Science2 4 

Music  240— Music  for  Elementary  Teachers  3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology.  .  4 
Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and    Composition,   or 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication  ..  .3  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives4     2 


18  TO  20  HOURS 


D.G.S.   151 — Social   Science5    

D.G.S.    161 — Literature   and   Fine  Arts'3, 

Ed.   1 17— Exceptional  Children 

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American 

Education    

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government: 

Organization  and   Powers 

Physical    Education     

Military   (men)    


D.G.S.   152— Social  Science5 

D.G.S.   162— Literature  and  Fine  Arts0.  .  . 
Hist.   152— History  of  the   United   States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 

Physical    Education     

Military  (men)    

Electives4    


4 
4 

4 

1 

1 

5  or  6 


Industrial    Education    188, 


1  Students  may  satisfy   this  requirement   by   taking   any   two  of  the   following: 

Art  190  or  203,  Education  337. 

8  Or  any  two  of  the  following:   Botany   100;   Physiology  103-106;    Zoology   104. 

8  Students  who  lake  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and   112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech   101. 

4  Electives  are  i"  t>>'  selected  is  consultation  with  the  adviser.  A  maximum  of  forty-four  hours  in  education 

may  be  allowed  toward  graduation. 

B  Division  of  General  Studies   151  and   152  are  waived  for  students  who  have  completed   Sociology   100  and 

one  additional  three-hour  course  in  sociology. 

a  Division  of  General  Studies  161-162  are  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  English  101,  102,  and  103. 
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THIRD  YEAR 


18  HOURS 


18  HOURS 


Ed.    233— Elementary   School    Classroom 
Programs     

Ed.   236— Child   Development  for 

Elementary  Teachers     

Speech   301 —Introduction   to  Phonetics... 

Speech    375 — Speech    Science    

Speech  385— Speech  Correction    

Speech  391— Introduction  to  Hearing 
Disorders     


Ed.  237— Child  Development  for 

Elementary  Teachers1    

Math.   202 — Mathematics  for   Elementary 
Teachers    

Speech   393— Aural   Rehabilitation    

Speech   395— Audiometry   and   the   Use   of 
Hearing  Aids 

Electives2     


FOURTH  YEAR 


18  HOURS 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


Ed.   220d— Educational  Practice  in   the 
Education   of    Exceptional   Children  .... 

Ed.   231 — Technic  of  Teaching    in  the 
Elementary  School    

Ed.  232 — Educational   Practice   in 

Elementary  School 

Ed.  319— Special  Education  of  the  Deaf.  . 

Electives"     


Ed.   220d — Educational   Practice   in  the 
Education   of    Exceptional   Children.  .  .  . 

Ed.  320— Special  Education  of  the  Deaf.  . 

Ed.    324— Mental    and    Educational    Meas- 
urement of  Exceptional  Children. 


Electi 


s2     4  or  5 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  one  of  the  following  prerequisites  is  necessary:  (1)  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  elementary  or  special  education  (other  than  the  education  of  the  deaf),  or  (2)  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  education  of  the  deaf  from  an  accredited  training  center  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 


FIFTH  YEAR 


UNITS 


Required  of  all  students: 

Two   of   the   following: 

Ed.   301 — Philosophy  of  Education    Vl 

Ed.    302  — History   of  American    Education    Vl 

Ed.   303 — Comparative    Education     Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social   Foundations  of  Education    Vl 

Ed.   31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vl 

Ed.   312 — Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Required   of  students   qualified   under   prerequisite    1: 

Ed.   319— Special    Education  of  the    Deaf    1  or  Wi 

Ed.   320— Special    Education   of   the    Deaf    1  or  2 

Ed.   417 — Psycho-Educational   Problems  of  Exceptional  Children    Vi 

Speech    301— Introduction   to   Phonetics    Vl 

Speech   385— Speech  Correction    Vl 

Speech   395 — Audiometry  and  the  Use  of  Hearing  Aids Vi 

Required  of  students  registered   under   prerequisite  2: 

Ed.   418 — Problems  in  Communication  for  the  Deaf    1 

Ed.   449— Independent    Study     1 

Electives  to  be  chosen  from   the  following: 

Ed.   381 — Principles  of  Vocational    Education    1 

Ed.   412— Advanced  Child  Development  for  Students  of  Education 1 

Ed.   425 — Principles  of  Guidance    1 

Ed.   426— Diagnostic  and  Remedial   Programs  of  the  School    1 

Ed.   430— Elementary   School   Organization   and   Administration    1 

Ed.   438 — Supervision   of  the   Elementary   School    1 

Ed.   440— Administration  and  Supervision  of  Junior  and  Senior    High   Schools 1 

Ed.   456— Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary   Education  1 

1  Psychology  216  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  either  Education  236  or  237. 

2  Electives   are   to    be    selected    in    consultation    with    the    adviser.     A    maximum    of    forty-four    hours    in 
education  may  be  allowed  toward  graduation. 
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UNITS 

Ed.    460 — Educational    Administration    1 

Psych.  443— Psychodiagnostics,   I    1 

Psych.    461 — Advanced    Child    Psychology    1 

Speech   375 — Speech    Science     Vs 

Speech   388 — Speech   Correction    Vi 

Speech   488— Diagnosis   of  Speech    Disorders    1 

Speech    489 — Seminar  in  Organic  Speech  Disorders 1 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  Teaching   Mentally  Handicapped   Children 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  mentally 
handicapped  must  (  1 )  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class 
or,  if  a  transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5,  and  ( 2 )  possess  normal 
hearing  acuity  and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  the  lips.  A  personal  interview  with 
a  staff  member  of  the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  train- 
ing and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  TO  18  HOURS 

4 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO  18  HOURS 


Arts  and  Crafts1 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,   or 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal    Communication.  .  .3  or  4 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological  Science2 4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     3  or  4 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  TO  18  HOURS 


D.G.S.   151— Social  Science4    

D.G.S.    161 — Literature   and    Fine   Arts5 

Ed.   117 — Exceptional  Children 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 

Physical    Education 

Military   (men)    

Elective    _...._ 


4 
4 
3 

3 

1 

1 

0-2 


Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.   112 — Verbal  Communication  ....  3  or  4 


D.G.S.    132 — Biological  Science2 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology. 
Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking3 

Physical  Education 

Military   (men) 


4 
4 

3 
1 
1 
Electives     2  or  3 


16  HOURS 


D.G.S.   152— Social   Science4    

D.G.S.  162— Literature  and  Fine  Arts  .  .  . 
Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American 

Education    

Hist.     152— History    of    the    United    States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 

Physical    Education 

Military    (men)    


THIRD  YEAR 


17   HOURS 


17  HOURS 


Ed.  236 — Child  Development  for  Elemen- 
tary Teachers,  or  Psych.  216 — Child 
Psychology    

Music   240 — Music   for    Elementary 

Teachers    

Psych.    250 — Psychology    of    Personality.. 

Speech    208— Classroom    Problems    in 
Speech  Correction    

Electives    


Ed.  233 — Classroom  Programs  in  Child- 
hood   Education    

Ed.  336— Primary  Reading    

Math.  202— Mathematics  for  Elementary 
Teachers    

Electives    


1  Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  taking  Industrial  Education  188,  or  by  taking  four  hours 
selected  from  Art  190,  Art  203,  or  Education  337.  This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  any  time  during  the 
first  three  years. 

2  Or  any  two  of  the  following:  Physiology  103-106;   Botany  100;   Zoology  104. 

8  Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and   112  are  not   required  to  take  Speech   101. 

4  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152  are  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  History  111  and  112, 

or  Sociology  100  and  one  additional  thre,e-hour  course  in  sociology. 

B  Division  of  General  Studies  161   and   162  are  waived   for  students  who  have  completed   English    101,    102, 

and  103. 
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FOURTH  YEAR                                                     16  HOURS                                                                                         14  HOURS 

Ed.   220a— Educational   Practice   in   the  Ed.   220c— Educational    Practice   in  the 

Education  of  Exceptional   Children  ....            3                Education  of   Exceptional  Children  ....  5 
Ed.    231— Technic    of    Teaching    in    the                             Ed.    323— The    Psychology    and    Education 

Elementary  School 3                   of  the  Mentally  Handicapped 3 

Ed.   232— Educational    Practice   in    Elemen-  Ed.    324— Mental    and    Educational    Meas- 

tary    Education     3               urement  of  Exceptional  Children 3 

Ed.  322— The  Psychology  and  Education  of                      Electives2     3 

the  Mentally  Handicapped    3 

Electives2 4 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301— Philosophy  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.  302 — History  of   American   Education    Vi 

Ed.   303— Comparative  Education    Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social  Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.    31 1— Psychology   of    Learning  for  Teachers    Vi 

Ed.   312— Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Ed.   322 — Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped    Vi 

Ed.   323— Psychology  and   Education  of  the  Mentally   Handicapped    Vi 

Ed.   417— Psycho-Educational   Problems   of   Exceptional    Children    1 

Ed.   426— Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Programs  of  the  School    1 

Electives    3Vi 


Total 


Electives  should  be  chosen  from  the  following   ( under  special  circumstances,  other 
courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser ) : 

UNITS 

Ed.   390 — Elements  of   Educational   Statistics    

Ed.   41 1 — Psychology  of  Adolescence  for  Teachers    

Ed.   412 — Advanced  Child  Development  for  Students  of  Education    

Ed.    419 — Clinical    Educational    Diagnosis     

Ed.   433— Curriculum   Problems  and  Trends  in   Special   Fields  of  Elementary  Education    

Psych.   338— Abnormal    Psychology    Vi  to 

Psych.   306— Quantitative    Methods     

Psych.    41 1— Advanced    Physiological    Psychology    

Psych.   445— Psychodiagnostics  and  Psychotherapy 

Psych.   461— Developmental    Psychology     

Psych.   467 — Personality    Assessment     

Psych.    493— Seminar     Vi  to 

Speech   385— Speech    Correction    Vi 

Speech   388— Speech   Correction    Vi  to  1 


1  Educational  Practice  is  with  normal  elementary  children  and  with  mentally  retarded  elementary  children. 

2  Electives  are  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser. 


The   Tau    Beta    Pi    key,    represented    by    this    monument    on    engineering    campus,    is    to    the    student 
engineer   the   symbol    of  outstanding    achievement   and    ability. 


College  of  Engineering 


The  College  of  Engineering  aims  to  prepare  men  for  professional  work 
in  engineering  and  for  responsible  positions  of  a  technical  and  semitechnical 
character  in  industry,  commerce,  and  government.  The  college  provides 
training  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  their  applications 
to  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  industrial  plants  and  public 
and  private  works  of  all  kinds.  The  curricula,  though  widely  varied  and 
specialized,  are  built  on  a  general  foundation  of  scientific  facts  and  theories 
applicable  to  many  different  fields.  Work  in  the  classrooms,  laboratories, 
shops,  and  drafting  rooms  is  correlated  by  practical  problems  which  the 
students  solve  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  practicing  engineers. 

While  each  student  pursues  a  curriculum  of  his  own  choice,  according 
to  the  field  of  his  particular  interest,  all  the  students  take  certain  courses 
in  common.  Basic  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  rhetoric,  and 
engineering  graphics  are  required  in  the  first  two  years.  Although  the  cur- 
ricula are  progressively  specialized  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  take  some  courses  outside  his  chosen  field. 

Nontechnical  courses  are  included  in  each  curriculum;  they  may  be 
required  or  elective.  Many  of  the  nontechnical  Courses  satisfy  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  humanities  and  social  science  requirements  of  engineering 
curricula,  in  particular  that  of  making  the  student  keenly  aware  of  the  urgent 
problems  of  society  and  that  of  developing  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  achievements  of  man.  The  humanities  and  social  science  courses 
are  usually  drawn  from  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  economics,  and  certain 
approved  courses  in  fine  and  applied  arts.  Students  who  are  interested  in  a 
broader  cultural  background  should  consider  the  combined  engineering- 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  program  described  on  page  221. 
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All  departments  in  this  college  exept  the  Department  of  General  Engi- 
neering offer  graduate  degrees.  Some  of  the  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  in  each  department  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Detailed 
information  on  graduate  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  catalog  of 
the  Graduate  College. 

The  Engineering  Library  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering Hall  contains  the  reference  books,  periodicals,  catalogs,  and  technical 
publications  which  the  students  need  constantly,  and  also  provides  for 
general  reading  and  private  research. 

HONORS   PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  the  Honors  Program  in  Engineering  is  to  recognize  and  develop  the 
talents  of  superior  students.  A  student  in  this  program  is  assigned  to  a  special  honors 
adviser  in  his  department  and  special  consideration  is  given  to  the  selection  of  a  course 
program  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  student.  Special  courses  and  sections  are  avail- 
able in  most  departments  for  honors  students. 

Participation  in  the  Honors  Program  is  based  on  the  following  requirements: 

1.  First  semester  freshmen:  admission  to  the  University  as  a  James  Scholar. 

2.  Second  semester  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors:  maintenance  of 
a  4.5  University  of  Illinois  cumulative  grade  average. 

3.  Transfer  students  are  required  to  complete,  with  a  grade  average  of  4.5  or 
higher,  at  least  one  normal  semester  of  work  in  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  addition  to  having  a  superior  transfer  record,  for  acceptance  into  the  program. 

A  student  is  graduated  from  the  Honors  Program  with  the  designation  "High 
Honors"  on  his  diploma,  except  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  department,  with 
approval  of  the  College  Honors  Committee,  the  designation  "Highest  Honors"  is  awarded 
to  students  whose  performance  in  the  Honors  Program  has  been  truly  exceptional. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  meet  the  University's  general  require- 
ments with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  and  fees,  and  who  maintain  satisfactory 
scholastic  records  in  this  college,  are  awarded  degrees  appropriate  to  their  curricula. 
Each  curriculum,  except  civil  engineering,  engineering  physics,  and  general  engineering., 
requires  a  minimum  of  136  semester  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  required  work 
in  military  training  and  physical  education.  The  civil  engineering  curriculum  requires  a 
minimum  of  138  semester  hours  of  credit,  the  engineering  physics  curriculum  requires  a 
minimum  of  130  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  the  general  engineering  curriculum  requires 
a  minimum  of  142  semester  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  military  training  and  physical 
education. 

Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  may  ordinarily  be 
completed  in  four  years.  A  graduate  of  one  curriculum  ordinarily  can  qualify  for  another 
baccalaureate  degree  by  doing  a  fifth  year  of  work,  consisting  of  thirty  to  thirty-six 
semester  hours,  providing  plans  have  been  made  for  such  an  arrangement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  third  year. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  students  are  designated  on  the  diploma 
as  Honors,  High  Honors,  or  Highest  Honors.  Students  in  the  Honors  Program  are  gradu- 
ated with  High  Honors  or  Highest  Honors  as  noted  in  the  above  section  of  the  Honors 
Program  in  Engineering. 

A  student  who  is  not  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program  receives  the  designation 
"Honors"  if  he  has  a  cumulative  University  of  Illinois  average  of  at  least  4.3  at  graduation. 

THESIS 

A  senior  of  high  standing  in  any  curriculum,  with  the  approval  of  the  department 
concerned,  may  substitute  for  one  or  more  technical  covirses  in  investigation  of  a  special 
subject  and  write  a  thesis  on  his  results. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION   EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER   1,   1963 

Effective  September  1,  1963,  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing will  be  English,  three  units;  algebra,  two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  trigonom- 
etry, one-half  unit;  science,  two  units;  social  studies,  two  units;  and  foreign  language, 
two  units. 

The  present  practice  of  giving  a  Mathematics  Placement  Test  and  of  admitting 
students  deficient  in  mathematics,  as  outlined  on  page  45,  will  be  continued  after  these 
new  requirements  become  effective.  Also,  provision  has  been  made  to  admit  students 
deficient  in  foreign  language  provided  that  the  deficiency  is  removed  without  credit  during 
the  first  two  years.  A  new  student  will  be  considered  deficient  in  foreign  language  if  he 
does  not  present  two  units  in  the  same  language. 

The  required  subjects  in  science  must  include  two  units  from  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology.  Botany  and  zoology  may  be  submitted  for  biology.  General  science  may 
not  be  used  as  a  required  science  subject  but  may  be  used  in  fulfilling  the  University 
requirement  of  fifteen  units  for  admission. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  not  be  excused  from  the  above  en- 
trance requirements  unless  they  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  deficient. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Departments  of  Aeronautical  and  Astro- 
nautical  Engineering,  Ceramic  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
General  Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and 
Petroleum  Engineering,  Physics,  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  under- 
graduate curricula  described  below  are  administered  by  these  departments.  The  work 
in  chemical  engineering  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  is  administered  jointly  by  the  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering.  Architecture  and  the  engineering  option  in  architecture  are 
administered  by  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Courses  in  engineering  graphics  are  given  for  students  in  all  curricula  and  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of  General  Engineering. 

Each  student  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  declares  his  choice  of  a  curricu- 
lum. Except  where  stated  in  the  outline  of  a  curriculum,  all  first-year  students  follow  the 
common  programs  for  freshmen  shown  on  page  223. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  semester  of  the  first  two  years,  any  student  may  change 
from  one  curriculum  to  another  without  loss  of  much,  if  any,  credit  for  the  work  he  has 
done.  Students  who  are  not  far  advanced  in  this  college  may  transfer  to  other  colleges 
without  much  loss  of  time  in  their  progress  toward  degreesT"" 

Special  Curricula.  Students  of  high  scholastic  achievement,  with  exceptional  apti- 
tudes and  interests  in  special  fields  of  engineering  science  and  its  application,  may  be 
permitted  to  vary  the  course  content  of  the  standard  curriculum  in  order  to  emphasize 
some  phases  not  included  or  not  encompassed  by  the  usual  course  substitution  and 
selection  of  electives.  These  unwritten  curricula,  however,  include  all  the  fundamental 
courses  of  the  standard  curricula,  the  variations  being  made  mainly  in  the  so-called 
"applicatory"  portions  of  the  standard  curricula  of  the  college.  The  program  of  studies 
of  each  student  permitted  to  take  such  a  special  curriculum  must  be  approved  by  a 
committee  of  the  college,  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  registered,  and  with  a  faculty  member  of  the  college.  This  faculty  member 
automatically  becomes  the  student's  adviser  in  charge  of  registration  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  approval  program. 

Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering.  Progress  in  the  development  of  air- 
planes, missiles,  and  space  vehicles  presents  challenging  opportunities  for  young  men 
and  women  interested  in  research,  development,  design,  and  teaching.  A  strong  foun- 
dation in  mathematics,  physics,  and  the  engineering  sciences  is  required  of  those  persons 
who  will  contribute  to  future  progress  and  who  will  grow  intellectually  with  the  ad- 
vances in  aeronautical  and  astronautical  engineering.  The  curriculum  in  this  field  offers 
students  an  opportunity  to  develop  this  foundation  and  acquire  quantitative  knowledge 
of  divisions  of  the  professional  fields  such  as  aerodynamics,  flight  and  orbital  mechanics, 
ballistics,  flight  vehicle  systems  engineering,  propulsion,  aeroelasticity,  and  structural 
mechanics.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  aeronautical  and 
astronautical  engineering  so  that  graduates  will  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  this  rapidly 
changing  and  growing  field  with  its  wide  variety  of  engineering  applications.  This 
emphasis  results  in  effective  preparation  for  a  number  of  other  engineering  fields. 
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Experimental  investigations  in  many  areas  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics  may  be 
conducted  with  facilities  available  in  the  department.  Wind  tunnels  and  shock  tubes 
are  used  to  investigate  a  wide  variety  of  aerodynamic  and  heating  problems  encountered 
in  the  speed  range  from  vertically  rising  airplanes  to  space  vehicles.  Air  temperatures, 
equivalent  to  those  produced  by  a  vehicle  re-entering  the  earth's  atmosphere  are  de- 
veloped by  a  shock  tube  and  a  plasma  generator  which  may  be  used  for  aerodynamic, 
magnetogasdynamic,  and  materials  investigations.  Problems  met  in  the  development  of 
jet  propulsion  systems  required  for  high-speed  flight  may  be  examined  in  the  depart- 
ment's propulsion  laboratory.  Experimental  investigations  of  the  behavior  of  structures 
subjected  to  static  and  dynamic  loads  may  be  undertaken  by  students  in  the  structural 
mechanics  laboratory.  The  various  types  of  experiments  offer  students  opportunities  to 
study  and  use  a  wide  variety  of  laboratory  instruments  based  on  fluid,  mechanical,  elec- 
tronic, and  optical  principles. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  Agricultural  engineering  is  the  use  of  basic  engineering 
fundamentals  in  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems.  However,  any  such  brief  state- 
ment can  not  convey  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  many  applications  of  engineering  in 
agriculture.  Probably  85  per  cent  of  agricultural  problems  have  engineering  implications 
because  the  trend  is  toward  more  complex  machines,  mechanization,  and  automation 
requiring  engineering  know-how.  Agricultural  engineers  find  themselves  facing  many 
challenging  problems,  ranging  from  environmental  control  in  livestock  production  to  the 
harvesting  of  fruit  for  the  cannery. 

Agricultural  engineering  is  an  applied  science.  Preparation  involves  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  basic  engineering  principles,  and  an  appreciation  for  agriculture. 
A  farm  background  can  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required.  Interest  and  ability  in  physics, 
mathematics,  and  related  sciences  are  important. 

The  agricultural  engineering  profession  is  growing  rapidly.  The  agricultural  engi- 
neer has  almost  unlimited  opportunities  in  both  type  and  place  of  work.  He  may  find 
a  position  near  home;  or,  if  he  has  a  desire  for  travel,  he  may  find  his  place  in  some 
far  distant  land. 

There  are  four  main  areas  in  which  students  may  specialize  during  the  latter  part 
of  their  undergraduate  work:  power  and  machinery,  electric  power  and  processing,  farm 
structures,  and  soil  and  water. 

The  largest  share  of  the  agricultural  engineering  graduates  are  hired  to  do  some 
type  of  farm  tractor  and  machinery  design,  development,  sales,  teaching,  research,  or 
extension  work.  Young  men  now  in  school  will  help  in  such  developments  as  fuel-cell 
tractor  power,  air-conditioned  operator  stations,  automatic  remote  control  of  field  opera- 
tions, and  new  machines  for  improved  tillage,  planting,  and  harvesting.  Major  farm 
machinery  and  heavy  equipment  manufacturers  hire  about  one-third  of  all  agricultural 
engineering  graduates  and  they  will  need  more  engineers  in  the  future  as  new  designs 
become  more  complex. 

Agricultural  engineering  students  interested  in  electric  power  and  processing  will 
find  challenging  opportunities  in  the  areas  of  electrical  controls,  materials  handling,  food 
engineering,  agricultural  products  processing,  hay  and  grain  drying,  and  equipment  for 
mechanized  farmstead  operations.  An  agricultural  engineer  may  choose  work  related  to 
the  selling,  designing,  testing,  or  planning  of  agricultural  processing  systems  and  live- 
stock feeding  installations. 

Agricultural  engineers  working  in  the  farm  structures  area  are  concerned  with  all 
phases  of  farm  building  development  and  design.  Some  work  with  problems  of  providing 
a  satisfactory  environment  for  the  livestock  or  crop  to  be  housed  inside  the  building, 
others,  with  basic  design  and  development  problems  related  to  the  structural  framework 
of  the  building.  Still  others  work  with  problems  of  planning  the  building  arrangement 
to  provide  for  efficient  operation  of  the  enterprise  which  is  housed  in  the  building. 

The  soil  and  water  area  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  many  agricultural  engi- 
neering graduates.  Drainage,  irrigation,  and  earthmoving  equipment  manufacturers, 
consulting  engineering  firms,  and  public  educational,  research,  and  operations  agencies 
are  a  few  examples.  He  may  design  drainage  or  irrigation  systems,  structures,  or  small 
lakes  for  conservation  programs,  teach,  or  conduct  research. 

By  combining  College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Agriculture  requirements  in 
a  five-year  program,  the  student  may  obtain  bachelor's  degrees  in  both  engineering  and 
agricultural  science  (see  page  141).  For  this  five-year  program  the  student  first  regis- 
ters in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Ceramic  Engineering.  Ceramic  engineering  is  taught  in  a  curriculum  which  main- 
tains a  sound  engineering  basis  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  applied  mechanics, 
and  engineering  design  with  electives  in  social  science  and  humanities.    On  this  base  the 
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study  of  high-temperature  reactions  and  equilibria  in  the  processing  of  nonmetallic, 
inorganic  raw  materials  is  expanded  to  apply  to  the  problems  of  a  wide  variety  of 
the  process  industries.  These  are  particularly  those  industries  usually  regarded  as  the 
"ceramic  industry,"  i.e.,  glass,  refractories,  porcelain  enamel,  structural  clay  products, 
abrasives,  whitewares,  electrical  components,  cements,  etc.  They  may  include,  however, 
the  mineral  processing  activities  of  any  industry  in  which  high  temperature  technology 
is  employed. 

Training  in  ceramic  engineering  leads  the  graduate  to  positions  of  responsibility 
in  fundamental  investigations  and  research  on  materials,  product  development,  process 
development  and  supervision,  quality  control,  manufacturing  administration,  or  sales 
and  technical  service  in  the  use  of  raw  materials,  mineral  products,  and  processing  equip- 
ment. Those  students  with  particular  aptitude  for  engineering  design  have  opportunity 
for  employment  in  fields  where  a  knowledge  of  the  engineering  properties  of  materials 
at  elevated  temperatures  is  of  paramount  interest,  such  as  industrial  furnace  design, 
aeronautical  and  space  applications,  or  nuclear  and  conventional  power  plants. 

The  ceramic  engineer,  in  short,  may  be  a  high-temperature  materials  specialist  in 
a  modern  engineering  team  devoted  to  research,  development,  operation,  or  sales. 

The  Ceramics  Building  provides  laboratories  for  student  instruction  and  research, 
offices,  classrooms,  and  a  special  library.  The  laboratories  include  unique  analytical 
equipment  particularly  for  use  in  the  study  of  high-temperature  reactions.  A  large 
furnace  laboratory  houses  kilns  and  automatically  controlled  heat-treating  equipment  for 
the  study  of  sintering,  smelting,  and  firing  operations.  Recently  a  fabrication  process 
laboratory  has  been  modernized  to  provide  pilot-plant  scale  equipment  for  preparing 
batches  and  forming  ceramic  materials. 

Chemical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  chemical  engineering,  which  are  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  prepare  students  to  evaluate  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  and  to 
translate  them  into  large-scale  commercial  processes,  to  improve  existing  plants,  to  de- 
velop new  commercial  products,  to  design  new  equipment,  and  to  operate  and  super- 
vise plants  in  which  chemical  processes  take  place.  The  curriculum  offers  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics,  and  their 
application  to  industry. 

The  chemical  engineering  laboratories  are  in  the  East  Chemistry  Building.  The 
equipment  in  these  laboratories  is  extensive  and,  in  addition,  other  equipment  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  is  available  for  the  use  of  students 
in  the  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering. 

Students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  have  at  least 
a  3.5  general  average,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  the  required 
work  in  physical  education,  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the  department  as  juniors  or 
seniors.  A  transfer  student  to  be  accepted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the 
institution  or  institutions  from  which  he  transfers  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  offers  a  choice  of  two  options  to  be  chosen 
at  the  start  of  the  third  year.  The  engineering  option  is  for  chemical  engineers  who 
intend  to  enter  industry  at  the  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The 
physical  science  option  is  primarily  for  chemical  engineers  who  expect  to  engage  in 
advanced  study  and  research  beyond  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Election  of  the 
physical  science  option  requires  approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  who  enter  without 
adequate  preparation  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  languages  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
plete either  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  in  four  years.  An  optional  five-year  pro- 
gram is  available  and  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  plan  to  seek  positions 
in  sales,  technical  service,  and  administration  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  technical  training  through  courses  in  humanities,  economics,  and  labor 
and  business  administration. 

Civil  Engineering.  The  civil  engineering  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
the  broad  educational  background  essential  to  modern  civil  engineering  practice,  including 
both  scientific  fundamentals  and  a  strong  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  society  of  which  the  civil  engineer  is  a  part.  It  provides  a 
systematic  and  integrated  foundation  in  basic  mathematics  and  physical  and  engineering 
sciences,  thereby  permitting  the  rational  development  of  engineering  methods  as  applied 
to  the  design  of  bridges,  buildings,  dams,  and  other  hydraulic  structures,  transportation 
facilities  (including  highways,  railways,  and  airports),  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities,  and  other  engineering  facilities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important 
role  of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  materials  in  design.    The  curriculum  is  planned  to 
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give  a  basic  training  that  will  enable  the  graduate  to  begin  a  career  in  any  of  the  various 
fields  of  practice  in  civil  engineering.  It  possesses  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  a  student, 
during  his  last  three  semesters,  to  pursue  a  program  designed  to  meet  his  individual  needs 
and  interests.  A  broad  program  including  introductory  courses  in  the  principal  areas  of 
civil  engineering  endeavor  with  limited  specialization  may  be  selected,  or,  depending  upon 
his  aptitude  and  interests,  a  student  may  choose  a  specialized  program  in  one  or  more 
specific  areas. 

Civil  Engineering  Hall  provides  space  for  departmental  offices  and  classrooms.  In 
the  corridors  there  is  an  outstanding  collection  of  pictures  illustrating  notable  civil 
engineering  works. 

The  Arthur  Newell  Talbot  Laboratory  houses  some  of  the  departmental  laboratories. 
The  structural  laboratory,  used  primarily  for  graduate  study  and  research,  is  equipped 
with  extensive  facilities  which  are  used  to  study  the  fundamental  behavior  of  structures 
and  structural  materials.  Testing  machines  ranging  in  capacity  from  thirty  thousand  to 
three  million  pounds  are  used  to  test  large  components  of  buildings  and  bridges  under 
both  static  and  dynamic  loads;  special  repeated-load  machines  simulate  many  years 
of  loading  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days;  and  electronic  computers  are  used  to  analyze  the 
effect  of  earthquakes,  bomb  blasts,  and  other  dynamic  loads  on  buildings  and  bridges. 
The  concrete  laboratory  is  provided  with  facilities  necessary  for  the  student  to  study 
the  characteristics  and  properties  of  materials  used  in  making  portland  cement  concrete, 
the  proportioning  and  mixing  of  these  materials,  and  the  determination  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  concrete.  The  bituminous  laboratory  is  equipped  to  perform  the  same 
functions  in  the  field  of  bituminous  materials  and  mixes.  In  the  soil  laboratory,  equip- 
ment is  provided  for  the  student  to  make  the  standard  tests  used  in  classifying  soils, 
tests  for  the  determination  of  physical  properties  and  characteristics,  and  tests  used  in 
the  control  of  construction  operations.  Equipment  necessary  for  field  observations  and 
research  is  available  to  graduate  students. 

The  Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory  contains  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices 
for  instruction  and  research  in  the  various  phases  of  sanitary  engineering,  including  the 
biological,  chemical,  radiological,  and  physical  aspects  of  water  supply  and  treatment; 
sewage  and  industrial  waste  treatment;  and  stream  pollution.  Sewage  is  supplied  to  appa- 
ratus in  this  building  by  a  connection  with  the  main  city  outfall  sewer  adjacent  to  the 
building.  A  water  treatment  pilot  plant  located  in  the  laboratory  and  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  at  the  University  Airport  provide  opportunities  for  study  and  experience. 

The  Surveying  Building,  located  close  to  the  surveying  practice  fields,  contains 
classrooms  and  offices  and  an  extensive  collection  of  modern  instruments  used  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  geodetic  and  photogrammetric  engineering. 

The  Hydraulic  Engineering  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  carry  on  model  research 
projects  in  drainage,  open-channel  flow,  pressure  flow,  orifice  discharge,  spillway  dis- 
charge, and  other  features  pertaining  to  the  design  and  construction  of  hydraulic  struc- 
tures. A  unique  feature  of  the  laboratory  is  a  space  10  feet  wide  by  330  feet  long, 
equipped  with  a  traveling  crane  for  handling  of  heavy  equipment.  This  space  is  well 
adapted  to  studies  relating  to  flows  in  either  open  channels  or  pipes. 

Students  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  contemplate  transferring  to  civil 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  requested  to  choose  their  social  science  and 
humanities  electives  from  the  following  general  areas:  anthropology,  classics,  economics, 
history,  humanities,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  social  science, 
and  sociology.  These  students  should  contact  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering prior  to  registration  since  it  is  often  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  to  transfer 
for  the  summer  session  rather  than  a  regular  semester.  This  permits  the  student  who  has 
not  completed  the  equivalent  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  211  and  221  to 
register  for  these  courses  during  the  summer  session  and  then  carry  a  full  program 
during  the  regular  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering.  The  electrical  engineering  curriculum  prepares  men  for  re- 
sponsible engineering  positions  in  research,  development,  design,  operation,  sales,  and 
administration  in  the  fields  of  electrical  power,  communication  engineering,  and  elec- 
tronic engineering. 

Fundamental  to  the  curriculum  is  basic  work  in  mathematics  and  physics  which  is 
taken  by  the  student  during  his  first  two  and  one-half  years.  Work  in  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Department  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year  with  a 
basic  course  in  electric  circuits.  This  course  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before 
any  of  the  third-year  work  in  the  department  may  be  undertaken.  Transfer  students  who 
do  not  have  the  equivalent  of  this  prerequisite  course  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
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attendance  during  a  summer  session  in  order  to  take  it.  They  will  then  be  able  to  start 
the  full  junior  program  in  the  fall  semester. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  studies  in  a  common  core  of  subject  matter  that  is 
basic  to  modern  electrical  engineering  science  and  is  a  fundamental  backgrovind  to  the 
needs  of  the  future  electrical  engineer.  In  addition  to  the  common  core,  studies  in  the 
social-humanistic  area  are  required. 

The  fourth  year  of  work  completes  the  studies  in  the  common  core  area  and  pro- 
vides considerable  opportunity  for  broadening  those  areas  of  the  common  core  for  which 
the  student  engineer  has  particular  interest  and  ability.  This  is  done  through  the  selec- 
tion of  technical  elective  offerings  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  areas.  In  addition, 
specialization  is  provided  for  the  student  engineer  by  proper  selection  of  a  sequence 
of  technical  electives  in  a  particular  area. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Building  has  laboratories  which  are  well  equipped  for 
the  experimental  solution  of  problems  in  all  fields  of  electrical  engineering.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  graduate  work  in  these  laboratories.  Facilities  are  available  for  research  in 
most  areas  of  electrical  engineering  including  vacuum  and  gas  tubes,  antennas  and  fields, 
ultrasonics,  power  generation,  power  transmission  and  distribution,  microwave  genera- 
tion and  propagation,  network  analysis  and  synthesis,  digital  and  analog  computers, 
transistors,  solid-state  devices,  and  physical  electronics. 

Engineering  Mechanics.  A  curriculum  in  engineering  mechanics  is  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  link 
the  sciences  and  engineering,  and  provides  a  good  background  for  students  interested  in 
careers  in  engineering  research  and  development.  Throughout  the  program,  special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  mathematics  and  on  fundamental  principles.  The  courses  are 
oriented  for  the  student  to  obtain  great  depth  of  understanding  of  the  basic  sciences 
(mathematics,  physics,  chemistry)  and  the  engineering  sciences  (mechanics  of  solids, 
fluid  flow,  electrical  theory,  etc. )  and  to  gain  insight  and  skill  in  the  application  of 
these  sciences  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Many  advanced  analytical  meth- 
ods are  developed  from  the  basic  concepts  of  the  sciences  which  have  wide  applicability 
and  utility  in  engineering  research  and  development. 

General  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  general  engineering  provides  a  compre- 
hensive program  in  the  basic  sciences,  engineering  sciences,  and  in  project  design,  with 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  specialized  training  in  such  areas  as  sales  engineering,  engi- 
neering administration,  engineering  law,  technical  writing,  engineering  geology,  and 
engineering  meteorology.  Other  combinations  permit  the  student  to  pursue  any  reasonable 
special  interest  which  results  in  an  organized  and  integrated  program.  The  program  is 
centered  around  a  strong  core  in  mathematics,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  basic 
electronics,  thermodynamics,  and  project  design.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practice 
of  professional  engineering.  The  general  engineering  design  courses  are  uniquely  oriented 
to  draw  upon  the  broad  engineering  science  background  of  the  general  engineering 
student  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  typical  project  designs  normally  performed  by  the 
practicing  engineer.  Therefore,  an  interdisciplinary  approach  including  the  basic  con- 
siderations in  structural  and  machine  design  along  with  the  consideration  of  economic 
factors  are  integrated  to  simulate  as  nearly  as  possible  a  true  engineering  situation. 

The  series  of  project  design  courses  referred  to  above  prepares  the  graduate  to 
participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  engineering  responsibilities  upon  graduation.  The 
amalgamation  of  basic  design  principles  in  one  sequence  of  courses  is  an  approach  being 
taken  widely  by  the  more  forward-looking  schools  of  engineering  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  a  great  industrial  demand  for  engineers  with  this  type  of  training. 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  highly  recommended 
five-year  program  leading  to  degrees  both  in  engineering  and  in  liberal  arts,  general 
engineering  is  an  efficient  approach.  For  this  kind  of  balanced  curriculum,  the  flexibility 
of  choice  in  electives  presents  an  ideal  solution  to  the  problems  of  combining  the  humane 
and  the  technical  disciplines.  Increasing  career  opportunities  for  young  women  who 
enjoy  mathematics  and  science  have  attracted  a  considerable  feminine  enrollment  in 
general  engineering.  Such  notably  attractive  career  opportunities  as  project  design, 
statistical  analysis,  computer  programming,  human  engineering  design,  biological  engi- 
neering, atmospheric  science,  and  publications  preparations  are  but  a  few  of  the  reward- 
ing programs  that  can  be  planned  by  a  woman  in  the  general  engineering  curriculum. 

Engineering  administration  and  engineering  sales  are  particularly  attractive  fields 
for  engineers  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  management  and  in  sales  engineering.  The 
courses  taken  in  these  areas  of  specialization  prepare  the  student  to  consider  graduate 
study  either  in  business  administration  or  in  marketing.  Graduate  work  in  other  non- 
engineering  areas  is  possible  by  selecting  the  appropriate  secondary   field.    The  strong 
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basic  engineering  background  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  graduate  to  enter  graduate 
studies  in  the  specialized  fields  of  engineering. 

The  general  engineering  student  may  use  law  as  his  field  of  concentration  for  the 
undergraduate  degree  by  petition  to  the  faculty  of  the  department.  To  enter  the  College  of 
Law,  he  must  have  completed  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  general  engineering  ( excluding  non-theory  courses ) ,  must  have  q  grade  average  of 
3.5  in  all  college  work  taken,  and  must  pass  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  During  his 
senior  year,  he  may  take  as  many  as  fifteen  hours  of  law  courses.  These  are  counted  towards 
his  engineering  degree,  and  also  represent  credit  for  approximately  one  semester  of 
attendance  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  contemplate  transferring 
to  the  General  Engineering  Department  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  head  of  the  department.  The  work  being  taken  at  the  other 
college  can  then  be  coordinated  between  the  two  schools.  Personal  and  individual  assist- 
ance in  planning  a  program  of  study  is  emphasized  in  general  engineering  and  is  given 
prospective,  as  well  as  registered  students,  from  the  freshman  year  until  graduation. 

Industrial  Engineering.  This  curriculum  is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  practical  aspects  of  production  engineering  and  control  of  manufacturing 
operations.  Areas  of  study  include  product  and  process  planning,  work  methods  and 
measurements,  and  the  coordination  of  these  activities  with  plant  layout  and  material 
flow. 

In  addition  to  industrial  engineering  courses,  the  curriculum  includes  an  extensive 
background  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  first  two  and  one-half  years  are  almost 
identical  in  the  two  programs.  The  final  three  semesters  contain  the  full  core  of  machine 
design  and  an  abbreviated  core  of  power  courses  taken  by  all  mechanical  engineering 
students.  In  his  choice  of  electives  the  student  may  emphasize  the  production-tool  engi- 
neering, the  management,  or  the  safety  and  production  phases  of  industrial  engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Indus- 
trial Engineering  present  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  generation,  transmission,  and 
utilization  of  power;  and  the  theory  of  operation,  design,  testing,  and  construction  of 
machines  of  all  kinds.  In  the  laboratories  emphasis  is  given  to  the  scientific,  engineering, 
and  economic  principles  of  machine  operation,  performance,  and  construction,  and  to 
the  problems  of  production  management. 

The  curriculum  provides  training  in  the  basic  courses  of  science,  mathematics,  de- 
sign, power,  production,  and  engineering  fundamentals,  with  electives  which  the  stu- 
dent may  select  during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  depending  upon  his  interest  in  any 
of  the  phases  of  heat-power,  machine  design,  production,  research,  air  conditioning, 
and  refrigeration.  These  elective  courses  do  not  make  a  specialist  of  the  student  but 
rather  give  him  a  wider  background  and  apply  fundamentals  previously  learned  to  the 
field  of  his  particular  interest. 

The  laboratories  of  the  department  are  provided  with  modern  equipment  for 
graduate  investigations  and  research  as  well  as  undergraduate  instmction.  A  brief  listing 
of  the  laboratories  indicates  the  breadth  of  the  available  facilities.  The  following  labora- 
tories are  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory,  and  in  the  Foundry:  power,  physical  environment,  internal  combustion 
engine  and  turbine,  machine  tool,  metal  cutting,  welding,  foundry,  sand  testing,  heat 
treatment  of  metals,  machine  design,  motion  and  time  study,  instrumentation  and  con- 
trols, heat  transfer  and  combustion,  thermodynamics,  fuels  and  lubricants,  gage  calibra- 
tion, tool  design,  and  plant  layout.  Several  of  these  laboratories  contain  special  machines 
and  equipment  which  make  them  outstanding  in  their  respective  fields.  In  addition, 
two  research  residences  are  owned,  maintained,  and  operated  by  cooperating  organiza- 
tions for  research  in  the  general  field  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

Metallurgical  Engineering.  Metallurgy  may  be  divided  into  three  main  divisions: 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  physical.  Chemical  metallurgy  includes  the  metallurgical  proc- 
esses involving  chemical  change  and  embraces  methods  of  production  and  refining  of 
metals  from  their  ores.  Mechanical  metallurgy  includes  all  the  processes  of  working  and 
shaping  metals  and  alloys— processes  which  do  not  involve  chemical  changes  but  adapt 
metals  as  to  size  and  form,  such  as  rolling,  forging,  drawing,  spinning,  casting,  etc. 
Physical  metallurgy  deals  with  the  nature,  structure,  and  physical  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  metals  and  alloys.  It  includes  metallography,  testing  of  metals  and  alloys,  heat 
treatment  of  metals  and  alloys,  and  the  physical  changes  produced  thereby.  The  cur- 
riculum in  metallurgical  engineering  has  been  designed  to  include  the  engineering  funda- 
mentals of  these  three  main  divisions,  but  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physical  metallurgy. 
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Mining  Engineering.  Modern  mining  engineering  practice  requires  the  engineer  to 
have  a  broad  educational  background  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  engineering 
sciences  as  well  as  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  new  curriculum  in  mining 
engineering  provides  this  background  plus  a  foundation  in  the  principles  underlying 
mineral  engineering,  including  coal  mining  and  coal  preparation,  metal  mining  and 
mineral  dressing,  and  industrial  mineral  production.  The  required  courses  in  mining 
engineering  emphasize  the  important  roles  of  the  properties  of  rocks  and  geologic  struc- 
tures in  design  of  mines  and  mining  methods,  and  the  problems  encountered  in  handling 
and  transporting  solids  and  fluid-solid  mixtures.  A  number  of  elective  courses  may  be 
taken  in  mining  or  petroleum  engineering  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other  fields.  This 
provides  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a  particular  area  of  mineral  engineering.  For 
instance,  a  student  interested  in  a  career  in  mine  operation  and  management  should 
include  a  sequence  of  courses  in  industrial  engineering  and  operations  research;  a  student 
interested  in  mineral  exploration  would  include  a  sequence  of  geology  courses;  and  a 
student  interested  in  mineral  dressing,  coal  preparation,  or  petroleum  production  should 
include  a  sequence  of  elective  courses  in  chemistry. 

Nuclear  Engineering.  Since  nuclear  engineering  as  a  career  requires  graduate  train- 
ing, the  University  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  cur- 
riculum is  open  to  those  who  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  one  of  the  established 
engineering  disciplines,  in  physics,  or  in  chemistry.  It  is  important  that  the  undergraduate 
prepare  himself  by  taking  courses  in  atomic  physics,  nuclear  physics,  differential  equa- 
tions, and  advanced  calculus.  He  should  also  fill  in  his  electives  with  those  nuclear 
engineering  courses  available  to  him,  such  as  Nuclear  Engineering  347,  Introduction  to 
Nuclear  Engineering,  or  Nuclear  Engineering  397-398,  Radiochemistry. 

A  100-kilowatt  TRIGA  Mark  II  training  and  research  reactor  is  located  on  campus. 
The  reactor  provides  experimental  facilities  of  unusual  flexibility  for  teaching  and  re- 
search in  nuclear  engineering.  In  1961  it  entered  upon  a  program  of  "pulsing"  up  to 
250  megawatts,  which  opens  many  new  research  possibilities.  To  complement  the  reactor, 
two  subcritical  natural-uranium-graphite  assemblies  and  a  light-water-uranium  assembly 
are  available  for  student  use. 

In  other  areas  of  nuclear  engineering,  available  facilities  include  a  boiling-water 
heat  transfer  loop,  a  nuclear  metallurgy  laboratory,  a  radioactive  waste  disposal  labora- 
tory, and  a  radiochemistry  and  nuclear  instrumentation  laboratory.  Unusually  complete 
analog  and  digital  computing  facilities  are  also  available  for  nuclear  engineering  uses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Associated  Midwest  Universities,  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
a  participant  in  the  nuclear  technology  program  of  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  at 
Argonne,  Illinois.  This  relationship  allows  University  of  Illinois  students  to  use  the 
unique  facilities  of  Argonne  National  Laboratory  under  University  of  Illinois  faculty 
supervision. 

Petroleum  Engineering  and  Petrophysics.  Courses  are  offered  in  petroleum  engi- 
neering (reservoir  mechanics)  and  petrophysics  to  advanced  students  interested  in  the 
engineering  aspects  of  the  rock  and  rock-fluid  systems  of  the  earth's  crust.  These  courses 
provide  a  foundation  for  advanced  work  in  certain  areas  of  applied  geophysics,  hydro- 
dynamics of  porous  media,  and  vibration  and  disintegration  in  rock  systems.  Pre- 
requisites include  differential  equations,  fluid  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  and  intro- 
ductory geology. 

Physics.  The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  curriculum  in  engineering  physics 
designed  to  give  students  the  broad  and  thorough  training  in  fundamental  physics  and 
mathematics  which  is  demanded  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  engineering 
science.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  much  like  that  in  other  engineering  curricula. 
In  the  last  two  years,  advanced  courses  in  physics  and  mathematics  are  emphasized,  but 
there  is  a  liberal  allowance  of  electives  which  the  student  may  use  to  study  a  particular 
field  of  engineering  or  other  areas  in  which  he  is  especially  interested.  The  curriculum 
provides  good  preparation  for  the  graduate  study  of  physics. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  major  in  physics  in  the 
curriculum  in  physics  or  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum.    See  pages  284  and  296. 

The  Department  of  Physics  has  extensive  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation 
in  physics.  Fields  of  research  in  which  graduate  students  and  faculty  work  include  atomic 
and  nuclear  physics,  the  physics  of  metals,  ionic  crystals  and  semiconductors,  low- 
temperature  physics,  magnetic  resonance  phenomena,  and  a  wide  range  of  theoretical 
physics.  Equipment  for  research  in  nuclear  physics  includes  a  cyclotron  and  large  and 
small  betatrons.  An  excellent  library  of  books  and  periodicals  is  maintained  in  the  Physics 
Building. 
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Sanitary  Engineering.  Students  interested  in  sanitary  engineering  follow  the  cur- 
riculum in  civil  engineering,  selecting  in  the  fourth  year  the  technical  elective  courses 
indicated  for  a  major  in  sanitary  engineering.  This  program  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  Besides  offering  an  undergraduate  curriculum 
in  engineering  mechanics,  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  serves 
the  college  by  offering  to  all  engineering  students  courses  in  statics  and  dynamics,  in 
strength  of  elastic  and  inelastic  materials,  and  in  hydraulics  and  fluid  mechanics. 

Most  of  the  laboratories  and  offices  of  the  department  are  housed  in  Arthur  Newell 
Talbot  Laboratory.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
instruction  and  also  for  conducting  many  different  types  of  research  activity.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  scope  of  activity  of  the  department  follows. 

Research  and  instruction  are  conducted  by  the  department  on  the  fundamental 
load-resisting  properties  of  many  types  of  materials  under  various  loading  and  environ- 
mental conditions.  These  characteristics  of  materials  are  used  throughout  the  engineer- 
ing profession  for  the  design  and  analysis  of  machines,  structures,  missiles,  etc.  For 
cooperative  research  and  advanced  instruction  in  the  behavior  of  large  structural  com- 
ponents, testing  machines  with  capacities  as  large  as  600,000  and  3,000,000  pounds  are 
available,  together  with  a  wide  selection  of  precise  mechanical  and  electrical  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  detailed  deformations,  vibrations,  etc.,  in  a  member. 

Studies  of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  are  aimed  towards  developing  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  concrete  under  various  types  of  loads  and  en- 
vironments. Observations  and  analyses  may  be  conducted  on  the  phenomenological, 
macroscopic,  or  microscopic  levels,  depending  on  the  particular  problem.  Some  examples 
of  the  current  activity  are  studies  on  beams,  slabs,  and  columns  in  reinforced  concrete. 
The  latest  theoretical  methods  and  equipment  are  used  to  analyze  and  interpret  experi- 
mental data  obtained  in  the  laboratory.  Scale  models  as  well  as  full-size  specimens  are 
used  in  the  research. 

New  and  challenging  problems  in  deformation  and  fracture  of  metals  and  non- 
metallic  structural  materials  are  investigated  in  the  fatigue  of  metals  laboratory.  Con- 
cepts of  the  structure  of  the  materials  and  hypotheses  of  the  mechanisms  of  deformation 
and  fracture  are  employed  to  formulate  theories  of  behavior  of  the  materials  subjected 
to  various  complex  environments.  Load  histories  may  include  rapid  or  slowly  increas- 
ing loads  as  well  as  a  variety  of  repeated  loads.  High  and  low  temperatures  as  well  as 
vacuum  and  corrosive  atmospheres  indicate  the  scope  of  experimental  conditions  that 
are  important  in  influencing  the  mechanical  behavior  of  engineering  materials.  Yielding, 
creep  and  relaxation,  ductile  or  brittle  fracture,  fatigue  fracture,  and  stress  rupture  are 
types  of  failure  that  these  research  activities  can  help  to  avoid  in  machine  and  stuc- 
tural  members  under  severe  service  conditions. 

Studies  of  the  stresses  in  members  of  complicated  shapes  that  are  subjected  to 
complex  loading  patterns  may  be  effectively  achieved  by  photoelastic  stress  analysis. 
The  photoelasticity  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  analysis  of  stresses  in  bodies  of 
irregular  or  complicated  form  for  which  mathematical  or  theoretical  methods  are  in- 
adequate. Instrumentation  is  available  for  other  techniques  of  experimental  stress  analy- 
sis involving  optical  and  electrical  as  well  as  mechanical  methods.  The  vibration  labora- 
tory employs  various  models  and  instruments,  such  as  vibration  excitors  and  oscillographs, 
for  illustrating  typical  vibration  phenomena  and  for  determining  wave  form,  frequency, 
etc.,  of  vibrations  in  machine  parts  and  structural  members. 

Fluid  mechanics  instruction  and  research  is  concerned  with  the  contribution  of 
new  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  behavior  of  flowing  fluids.  Theoretical  analysis  and 
experimental  observation  of  flow  phenomena  are  integrated  to  provide  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  flow  of  air,  oil,  water,  and  other  fluids.  Laboratory  work  includes  studies 
of  cavitation,  open  channel  flow,  pipes  and  boundary  layer  flows,  and  flow  about  bodies 
immersed  in  air  or  water.  Current  laboratory  investigations  involve  turbulent  boundary 
layers  and  water  exit  hydroballistics. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

All  College  of  Engineering  students  are  required  to  complete  sequences  of  courses  in 
the  areas  of  natural  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  This  combination  of  areas 
of  knowledge  is  called  general  education. 

Engineering  students  satisfy  the  natural  sciences  requirement  by  completing  the 
departmental  curricula. 
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The  humanities  and  social  sciences  areas  of  general  education  are  covered  by  requiring 
all  engineering  students  to  complete  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  these  areas 
( in  addition  to  six  semester  hours  of  rhetoric  and  composition ) .  Freshmen  entering  in  the 
fall  of  1963  and  transfer  students  who  begin  their  collegiate  studies  elsewhere  in  the  fall 
of  1963,  or  thereafter,  will  be  expected  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  selection  of  the  eighteen  semester  hours  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences: 

1.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  elective  sequence  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
six  semester  hours  chosen  from  the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  humanities  given  below. 

2.  If  in  satisfying  regulation  1,  a  student  selects  one  of  the  intermediate  foreign 
language  sequences  in  the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  humanities,  he  must  present  at 
least  three  additional  hours  in  the  humanities.  This  regulation  increases  the  humanities 
sequences  requirement  to  a  minimum  of  eleven  semester  hours,  but  is  not  intended  to 
increase  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  requirement  beyond  the  minimum  total  of 
eighteen  semester  hours.  This  requirement  can  be  met  by  completing  any  course  from  the 
list  of  elective  sequences  in  humanities  ( other  than  another  intermediate  foreign  language 
course ) ,  or  by  completing  one  of  the  following  advanced  foreign  language  courses :  French 
201,  German  210,  Latin  201,  Russian  201,  or  Spanish  201. 

3.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  elective  sequence  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
six  semester  hours  chosen  from  the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  social  sciences  given  below. 

4.  A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  sequence  from  any  one  department  to  satisfy 
the  elective  sequence  requirements  of  regulations  1  and  3. 

5.  Students  may  choose  all  eighteen  required  semester  hours  from  the  courses  listed 
in  the  elective  sequences  lists  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  social  sciences,  but  if  they  do 
not,  the  remainder  of  the  required  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  the  supplementary 
list  of  courses  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  given  below.  With  the  consent  of  the 
adviser,  a  student  is  permitted  to  add  to  this  supplementary  list  of  courses  any  200-  or 
300-numbered  course  (for  which  the  student  has  the  prerequisites)  from  the  following 
areas:  American  literature,  English  literature,  foreign  language,  history,  philosophy,  politi- 
cal science,  and  social  science. 


ELECTIVE  SEQUENCES 

HUMANITIES  AND   INTERMEDIATE   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 


Classics  101,  110,  161;  6  hours 

Classics  301,  302;  6  hours 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162; 

8  hours 
English  101,  102;  6  hours 
English  101,  103;  6  hours 
English  105,  106;  8  hours 
English  113,  114;  6  hours 
English  121,  122;  6  hours 
English  121,  123;  6  hours 
French  103,  104;  8  hours 
German  103,  104;  8  hours 
History  111,  112;  8  hours 


History  131,  132;  8  hours 
History  211,  212;  6  hours 
History  219,  220;  6  hours 
History  260,  261;  6  hours 
History  260,  262;  6  hours 
Humanities  151,  152;  8  hours 
Humanities  211,  212;  8  hours 
Humanities  363,  364;  6  hours 
Latin  103,  104;  8  hours 
Philosophy  101,  102;  6  hours 
Philosophy  303,  306;  8  hours 
Russian  103,  104;  8  hours 
Spanish  103,  104;  8  hours 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Anthropology  102,1  103;  8  hours 
Anthropology  103,  160;  7  hours 
Anthropology  102, '  252;  7  hours 
Division  of  General  Studies  171,  172; 

8  hours 
Economics  108,  210;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  218;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  238;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  306;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  Mining  Engineering  302; 

6  hours 
Geography  101,2  104;  8  hours 

1  Credit  is  not  given  for  both  Anthropology  102  and  Sociology  104. 

2  These  courses  are  not  given  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division.    Geography  105  may  be  substituted 
for  Geography  101,   Philosophy  105  for  Philosophy  103,  and   Sociology   130   for   Sociology   212,   218,   or  225. 


Philosophy  103,2  104;  8  hours 
Political  Science  150,  151;  6  hours 
Political  Science  191,  192;  8  hours 
Political  Science  191,  184;  6  hours 
Psychology  100,  101;  8  hours 
Psychology  103,  101;  8  hours 
Psychology  103,  250;  7  hours 
Sociology  100,  225;2  6  hours 
Sociology  100,  212;2  6  hours 
Sociology   100,  218;2  6  hours 
Sociology  104,'  105;  8  hours 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSES   IN  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

With  the  consent  of  the  adviser,  a  student  is  permitted  to  add  to  this  list  of  supple- 
mentary courses  (see  paragraph  5,  page  219). 


Architecture  113,  2  hours 

Architecture  214,  3  hours 

Architecture  215,  3  hours 

Art  111,  3  hours 

Art  112,  3  hours 

Art  116,  2  hours 

Art  211,  2  hours 

Education  301,  2  hours 

English  318,  3  hours 

French  201,  3  hours 

General  Engineering  220,  3  hours 

Geography  386,  3  hours 

German  210,  3  hours 

History  181,  3  hours 

History  182,  3  hours 

History  304,  3  hours 

History  305,  3  hours 

History  323,  3  hours 

History  324,  3  hours 

Latin  162,  2  hours 

Latin  201,  3  hours 

Music  113,  2  hours 


Music  114,  2  hours 
Music  115,  2  hours 
Music  213,  3  hours 
Philosophy  105,  2  hours 
Philosophy  110,  3  hours 
Philosophy  361,  3  hours 
Philosophy  362,  3  hours 
Philosophy  363,  3  hours 
Political  Science  312,  2  hours 
Political  Science  317,  3  hours 
Psychology  256,  3  hours 
Russian  201,  3  hours 
Spanish  201,  3  hours 
Speech  361,  3  hours 
Speech  362,  3  hours 
Social  Science  101,  3  hours 
Social  Science  102,  3  hours 
Social  Science  111,1  4  hours 
Social  Science  113,'  4  hours 
Sociology  275,  3  hours 
Sociology  276,  3  hours 


TECHNICAL  AND   NONTECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

Each  engineering  curriculum  offers  some  elective  opportunities  which  may  be  speci- 
fied as  technical  or  nontechnical.  All  technical  elective  courses  must  be  chosen  from  de- 
partmental approved  lists.  Nontechnical  electives  other  than  humanities  and  social  sciences 
may  be  chosen  from  the  list  below;  however,  the  student  should  make  sure  that  he  is 
fulfilling  minimum  requirements  in  each  area  as  outlined  in  his  curriculum. 

TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

See  departmental  footnotes  concerning  possible  restrictions  on  technical  electives. 
Agricultural  Engineering  236,  276,  277,  286,  287,  336,  346,  356,  357,  376,  387,  396 
Astronomy  301,  306,  307,  314,  321,  357 

Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics— all  courses 
Engineering— all  200-   and   300-series   courses   not  required  in   the  student's   curriculum 

except  Civil  Engineering  230,  290;  General  Engineering  220,  230,  282,  292,  304; 

Industrial  Engineering  230,  239;  Mining  Engineering  302 
Geology— all  courses  except  Geology  102 

NONTECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

Astronomy  101,  102,  210 
Civil  Engineering  230,  290 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration— all  courses 
Education  210 

General  Engineering  220,  230,  282,  292,  304 
Geology  102 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences— all  courses  listed  above. 
Hygiene— all  course? 
Industrial  Engineering  230,  239 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences— all  courses  except  those  in  astronomy,  chemical  engineering, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  mathematics  noted  under  technical  electives 

1  Offered  only  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division. 
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COMBINED   ENGINEERING-LIBERAL   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES    PROGRAM 

A  five-year  program  of  study  permits  a  student  to  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  some  branch  of  engineering  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  engineering  students  with  a  broader  back- 
ground in  liberal  arts  than  is  possible  in  the  four-year  engineering  curricula.  Graduates  of 
this  program  will  be  well  qualified  for  responsible  positions  in  industry,  business,  or  gov- 
ernment, which  require  a  combination  of  a  thorough  technical  training  and  a  well- 
rounded  cultural  education. 

Each  student  in  this  program  has  advisers  in  both  colleges,  who  assist  him  in  plan- 
ning a  program  of  study  to  meet  individual  needs  and  the  requirements  for  both  de- 
grees. In  general,  most  combinations  of  engineering  curricula  and  liberal  arts  majors  may 
be  completed  in  ten  semesters,  provided  the  student  does  not  have  any  deficiencies  in 
the  entrance  requirements  of  either  college. 

The  student  can  complete  most  successfully  the  following  curricula  in  engineering: 
aeronautical  and  astronautical,  agricultural,  ceramic,  civil,  electrical,  engineering  me- 
chanics, general,  industrial,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  mining  engineering,  combined 
with  one  of  the  following  majors  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences:  anthropology,  English,  French,  history,  German,  Latin,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  Russian,  sociology,  Spanish,  and  speech. 

This  combined  program  operates  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Students  entering  the  program  must  meet  admission  requirements  for  both  col- 
leges.  See  pages  38  and  41. 

2.  A  student  who  starts  in  the  program  and  decides  to  transfer  out  of  it  is  subject 
to  the  existing  graduation  requirements  of  the  college  of  his  choice. 

3.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences  are  awarded  simultaneously.  No  student  in  the  combined  program 
is  permitted  to  complete  one  curriculum  before  the  other  and  receive  a  degree  from 
either  college  before  the  completion  of  the  entire  program. 

4.  Any  student  entering  this  program  from  high  school  with  his  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  foreign  language  requirement  partially  or  completely  fulfilled  is  required  to 
substitute  for  these  hours  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  the  humanities  or  social 
sciences. 

5.  Students  electing  advanced  R.O.T.C.  or  N.R.O.T.C.  are  required  to  meet  these 
commitments  in  addition  to  the  combined  program  as  outlined. 

6.  In  general,  students  having  over  forty  hours  of  transfer  work  are  ineligible  for 
the  combined  program. 

7.  Students  transferring  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  must  plan  to 
complete  at  least  one  year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana,  and 
one  year  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Urbana. 

8.  Students  are  expected  to  maintain  at  least  a  3.5  scholastic  average  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  continued  in  the  program. 

A  typical  combined  program  follows. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Freshman  Program  for  Engineers  which  is  taken   in  the  College  of  Engineering  (see  page 
223). 

Students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  second 
and  third  years. 

SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Biological    Science    4  Biological    Science    4 

Humanities   or  Social   Sciences    4  Language    4 

Integral  Calculus    5  Liberal   Arts  and   Sciences  Major    3 

Language    4  Physics  (Heat,   Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  4 

Physical   Education    1  Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1  Military    (men)    1 
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THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS  17  TO   19  HOURS 

Humanities   or  Social   Sciences    4  Humanities   or  Social   Sciences    4 

Language    4  Language    4 

Liberal  Arts  and   Sciences  Major    6  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Major 3 

Physics   (Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Engineering   Subjects    6  to  8 

Physics)    4 

Students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS  18  HOURS 

Engineering   Subjects 15  Engineering  Subjects    18 

Humanities   or  Social   Sciences    4 

FIFTH  YEAR  15  TO   17  HOURS  18  HOURS 

Engineering   Subjects    15  to  17  Engineering  Subjects    18 

For  further  information  about  this  program  the  student  may  write  to  the  Office  of 
the  Associate  Dean  in  either  the  College  of  Engineering  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Urbana. 

AFFILIATIONS  WITH   LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  AT  OTHER   UNIVERSITIES 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  agreements  with  several  liberal  arts  colleges  whereby 
students  may  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  in  liberal  arts  from  their  original  college  and  an 
engineering  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  general,  students  spend  three  years 
at  the  first  college  and  two  to  two  and  one-half  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Colleges  affiliated  with  the  College  of  Engineering  are:  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado;  Greenville  College,  Greenville,  Illinois;  Saint  Joseph's  College, 
Rensselaer,  Indiana;  MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Rockford  College,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois;  Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb,  Illinois;  Carthage  College,  Carthage, 
Illinois;  and  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

ADVANCED  R.O.T.C.  TRAINING   COMBINED  WITH   ENGINEERING 

Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  may  elect  and  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  advanced  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Program  and  earn  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve,  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve,  or  the  United  States  Navy  Reserve. 
A  commission  is  awarded  simultaneously  with  the  awarding  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  an  engineering  field.  Participation  in  these  programs  is  limited  to  students  who 
apply  and  are  selected  by  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Navy  Units  at  the  University.  A 
monthly  stipend  is  paid  to  those  selected  for  advanced  military  training. 

These  programs  require  from  one  to  three  summer  camps  or  cruises  as  well  as  the 
earning  of  a  specified  number  of  credits  in  advanced  military.  Credits  earned  appear  in  all 
academic  averages  computed  by  the  College  of  Engineering.  Certain  curricula  may  use 
only  a  limited  amount  of  these  credits  in  fulfillment  of  graduation  requirements.  Students 
should  plan  on  taking  nine  semesters  to  obtain  both  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering 
and  a  commission  in  the  military  ROTC.  For  further  information  on  these  programs,  write 
directly  to  Professor  of  Military  Science,  Professor  of  Air  Force  Science,  or  Professor  of 
Naval  Science,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

The  College  of  Engineering  welcomes  transfer  students  from  accredited  collegiate 
institutions  if  such  students  have  earned  satisfactory  grades  in  their  pre-engineering  studies. 
Students  may  transfer  after  one,  two,  three,  or  four  semesters  of  course  work  without 
losing  appreciable  time  toward  graduation. 

Prospective  transfer  students  should  plan  their  programs  at  their  first  school  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum  requirements  that  are  printed  in  this  bulletin. 
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Since  technical  course  offerings  are  limited  at  some  colleges,  transfer  students  may  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  complete  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  some  of  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  requirements  outlined  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
College  of  Engineering  is  always  pleased  to  give  advice  in  course  selection  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  prospective  students. 

In  general,  courses  offered  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics  ( statics  and  dynamics )  can  be  taken  with  full  credit  toward  graduation  if  these 
courses  are  taught  with  the  same  rigorous  standards  that  are  found  in  any  accredited 
engineering  school.  If  not,  the  transfer  student  might  wish  to  repeat  some  or  all  of  his 
technical  course  work  when  he  enrolls  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  general,  the  College  of  Engineering  asks  that  transfer  students  complete  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  hours  as  required  at  Illinois  in  a  course  whose  content  is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  required  Illinois  course.  For  instance,  ten  hours  of  transfer 
credit  in  physics  plus  two  semester  hours  of  electives  fulfill  the  College  of  Engineering 
requirement  of  twelve  hours  of  physics. 

Transfer  students  are  not  required  to  take  freshmen  guidance  examinations,  or  any 
other  examinations,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  but  all  other 
admission  regulations  apply  to  them.  Transfer  students  should  consult  pages  48  through 
52  for  general  information  concerning  transfer  to  the  University  of  Illinois  and  students 
from  junior  colleges  should  note  especially  the  sixty-six-hour  rule  on  page  50. 

Common  Program  For  Freshmen 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  who  are  recent  high  school 
graduates  or  who  have  earned  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  at  other  collegiate 
institutions  are  classed  as  new  freshmen  and  must  meet  the  entrance  requirements  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  that  are  specified  for  new  freshmen.  These  requirements  may  be 
found  on  page  38  of  this  catalog.  ( A  brochure  explaining  the  entrance  requirements  is 
available  on  request  from  the  Dean  of  the  College. ) 

Although  new  freshmen  take  a  common,  or  similar,  program  they  are  asked  to  choose 
a  curriculum  in  which  they  wish  to  study.  Freshmen  may  change  their  curriculum  of 
study  at  their  own  request  any  time  during,  or  at  the  conclusion  of,  their  freshmen  year 
of  study.  Since  the  program  of  study  is  essentially  the  same  for  all  freshmen  students, 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  loss  of  credit  toward  graduation. 

Students  who  enter  deficient  in  mathematics  or  foreign  language  are  required  to 
make  up  these  deficiences  during  the  first  or  second  years  of  study  in  the  college.  Such 
deficiencies  do  not  count  toward  graduation  and,  of  course,  delay  the  time  required  for 
graduation.  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  both  mathematics  and  foreign  language,  he  should 
plan  to  take  a  minimum  of  nine  semesters  to  complete  graduation  requirements. 

Deficiencies  in  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  may  be  removed  by  passing 
the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  and  enrolling  in  analytic  geometry.  This  test  is  required 
of  all  students  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  and  they  are  urged  to  take  the  exami- 
nation during  the  summer  prior  to  enrollment.  If  a  student  takes  the  mathematics  place- 
ment test  early  in  the  summer  and  fails  it,  it  is  possible  through  self-study  to  improve  his 
mathematics  background  before  enrolling  in  September.  However,  students  are  advised 
not  to  repeat  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  in  September  unless  they  are  very  sure  that 
they  have  a  superior  background  in  advancd  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

A  deficiency  in  foreign  language  entrance  credit  is  removed  by  successful  completion 
of  the  101  and  102  course  series  in  any  foreign  language  taught  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish  are  the  languages  that  generally  are  of 
most  benefit  to  engineers. 

Normally  mathematics  deficiencies  are  made  up  during  the  first  year  of  college  work 
and  language  deficiencies  during  the  second  year. 

Freshmen  students  who  have  had  a  year  of  chemistry  in  high  school  with  a  "B" 
or  higher  average,  rank  in  the  upper  one-fourth  of  their  graduating  classes,  and  are 
eligible  to  begin  with  analytic  geometry,  may  request  permission  to  omit  Chemistry  102 
and  104  from  their  freshman  year  and  substitute  Chemistry  109,  a  five-hour  course,  to 
fulfill  graduation  requirements  in  freshman  chemistry.  The  two  semester  hours  thus 
released  may  be  replaced  through  an  elective  of  the  student's  choice. 
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FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       16  OR  17  HOURS 

Chem.   101    or   102— General   Chemistry1.  .3  or  4 

G.E.   100 — Engineering  Lectures 0 

G.E.    103 — Engineering   Graphics,   I     ....  3 

Math.  123 — Analytic  Geometry8 5 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric   and  Composition...  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  19  HOURS 

Chem.  104 — Chemistry  of  Metallic 

Elements'    4 

G.E.    104 — Engineering   Graphics,   II,2  or 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  Elective.  3 

Math.  133— Calculus 3 

Physics  106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition    .  .  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 


Curriculum   in  Aeronautical   and  Astronautical   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 

Common   Program  for   Freshmen   (page  223). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Math.    143— Calculus    5 

M.E.    182 — Manufacturing   Processes 3 

Physics   107— General   Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     4 

Modern   History  or  Political  Science4  ....  4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR  19  OR  20  HOURS 

A.A.E.   211 — Aerodynamics  of  Perfect 

Fluids     3 

Math.   345 — Differential   Equations  and 

Orthogonal    Functions    3 

M.E.    205— Thermodynamics 3 

Met.  E.  234 — Metallurgy  for  Engineers   ...  3 

T.A.M.   221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies     3 

T.A.M.    223 — Mechanical    Behavior   of 

Solids    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives5.  .3  or  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Math.   195 — Introduction  to  Automatic 

Digital  Computing    3 

Math.   343 — Advanced   Calculus    3 

Physics    108 — General   Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and   Modern    Physics)    4 

T.A.M.   156 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics  and    Dynamics)    5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

19  HOURS 

A.A.E.  214 — Aerodynamics  of  the  Airplane  3 

A.A.E.   220— Aircraft   Structures    3 

A.A.E.    232 — Aerothermodynamics    3 

E.E.   220 — Basic    Electrical    Engineering    .  .  3 

M.E.  222— Mechanics  of  Machinery    3 

Modern  History  or  Political  Science4  ....  4 


1  Only  three  hours  of  Chemistry  101  may  be  used  toward  degrees  in  engineering.  See  note  in  paragraph 
on  common  freshman  programs  about  substitution  of  Chemistry  109  for  Chemistry  102  and   104. 

2  All  students  are  required  to  take  General  Engineering  103.  Students  in  agricultuial  engineering,  ceramic 
engineering,  general  'engineering,  mechanical  engineering  and  industrial  engineering  take  the  second 
semester  engineering  graphics  course,  General  Engineering  104.  All  others  replace  General  Engineering  104 
with  a  humanities  or  social  sciences  elective.  Students  required  to  take  this  elective  may  have  it 
scheduled   during   their  first   semester. 

8  Mathematics    111   or    112,   and    114,    for   those  entering   with    two   or    three   units   of   high   school    mathe- 
matics.   This  also  applies  to  those  who  do   not   pass   the   Mathematics    Placement   Test. 
«  History  111,  112,  Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122,  or  Political  Science  191,  192. 
6  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS 

A.A.E.   216 — Aerodynamics  of   Com- 
pressible   Fluids    3 

A.A.E.  221— Aircraft  Shell  Structures 3 

A.A.E.  233— Aircraft   Propulsion    3 

A.A.E.    261 — Aerodynamics   Laboratory    .  .  2 

A.A.E.  291— Seminar    1 

E.E.  234 — Electrical  Instruments  and 

Measurements     2 

E.E.    235 — Electrical    Measurement   Labora- 
tory        1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1..  4 


16  OR   17  HOURS 

A.A.E.    222— Indeterminate   Aircraft   Struc- 
tures      3 

A.A.E.  241— Flight  Vehicle  Design    3 

A.A.E.    250 — Introduction   to  Aeroelasticity  3 
A.A.E.  262— Aircraft  Power  Plants 

Laboratory    1 

A.A.E.  264 — Aircraft  Structures  Laboratory  2 

A.A.E.  292— Seminar    1 

Technical   Electives    3  or  4 


Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 


Common   Program   for   Freshmen  (page   223). 

SECOND  YEAR     FIRST  SEMESTER     18  OR  19  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  146 — Farm  Tractors 2 

Math.  143— Calculus 5 

Physics  107— General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    4 

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics)    2 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 

Electives    3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


THIRD  YEAR 


15  TO   19  HOURS 


Agr.   Eng.   236 — Farm   Machine 

Characteristics  and  Mechanisms 2 

E.E.   220 — Basic   Electrical   Engineering    .  .  3 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations 3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids    1 

Biological    and    Agricultural    Science 

Electives,  or    Humanities   and    Social 

Science   Electives    3  to  5 

Option    3  or  5 


FOURTH  YEAR 


13  TO   17  HOURS 

0 


Agr.  Eng.  298 — Inspection  Trip 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 
Electives,  or  Humanities  and  Social 
Science   Electives    6  to  8 

Option    7  to  9 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


18  OR  19  HOURS 


Agr.  Eng.  156 — Surveying  and 

Soil  and  Water   Engineering    3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics 

(Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)    .  .  4 

T.A.M.  211 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Dynamics) 3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable  Bodies 3 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 

Electives    3  or  4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 

18  OR   19  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.  276— Design   of  Farm 

Structures 3 

Agr.   Eng.  286— Electricity  in 

Agriculture     2 

M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and   Heat 

Transfer    3 

T.A.M.   235— Fluid   Mechanics    4 

Biological   and    Agricultural   Science 

Electives,  or    Humanities  and    Social 

Science   Electives    3  or  4 

Option    3 

17  TO  20  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  396— Special  Problems    3 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 
Electives,   or   Humanities   and   Social 
Science   Electives    6  to  8 

Technical  or  Nontechnical   Elective2 5  or  6 

Option    3 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 

2  Advanced  military  courses  may  be  substituted  for  five  or  six  hours  of  technical  or  nontechnical  electives. 
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BIOLOGICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL   SCIENCES   ELECTIVES 

Students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  four  courses  with  a  total  of  fourteen  hours 
from  the  following  biological  and  agricultural  sciences: 

HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management 3 

Agron.  101 — Introductory  Soils 4 

Agron.    1 21  —Principles  of   Field   Crop   Science    4 

An.  Sci.  201 — Livestock  Management 4 

Bot.  1 00— General  Botany 4 

Geol.    105— Agricultural   Geology,  or  Geol.    150 — Geology  for   Engineers    4  or  3 

Zool.   104 — Elementary  Zoology    4 

HUMANITIES   AND   SOCIAL   SCIENCES    ELECTIVES 

Students  must  complete  Economics  108  and  fifteen  additional  hours  of  humanities 
and  social  sciences  from  the  approved  college  list  on  page  219. 

OPTIONS 

Each  student  selects  one  of  the  following  options: 

FARM    ELECTRIFICATION    AND    PROCESSING  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.  287— Electricity   in   Agriculture   (Advanced   Course)    3 

Agr.  Eng.  387 — Agricultural  Process  Engineering    3 

C.E.  261— Structural  Theory,  I,  and  Agr.  Eng.  277 — Designs  of  Concrete  and  Steel  Structures  in 
Agriculture;  or  M.E.   221 — Mechanics  of  Machinery,  and  M.E.   224 — Design   of   Machine 

Elements     6  or  8 

Technical   Elective    6  or  4 


18 


POWER  AND  MACHINERY 


Agr.   Eng.   336 — Design   of  Agricultural   Machinery    3 

Agr.   Eng.   346 — Farm    Power    3 

M.E.   221 — Mechanics   of   Machinery    5 

M.E.  224— Design   of  Machine   Elements    3 

Technical  Elective    3 


17 


SOIL  AND  WATER 


Agr.   Eng.   277 — Design    of  Concrete    and    Steel    Structures    for    Agriculture    3 

Agr.    Eng.   356 — Soil  Conservation  Structures    3 

Agr.   Eng.   357 — Land    Drainage    3 

C.E.   261  —Structural   Theory,   I    3 

C.E.  262— Structural  Theory,   II    3 

Technical  Elective 3 


18 
FARM  STRUCTURES 

Agr.    Eng.   277 — Design  of  Concrete  and  Steel  Structures  for  Agriculture    3 

Agr.    Eng.   376 — Advanced   Design   of  Farm   Structures    3 

C.E.   261  —Structural   Theory,   I    3 

C.E.  262-Structural  Theory,   II    3 

Agricultural  Engineering   Elective    3 

Technical     Elective     3 

18 
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Curriculum   in   Ceramic   Engineering 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ceramic  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 


Common    Program   for    Freshmen  (page    223). 

SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER         19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


19  HOURS 


Cer.  E.   101 — Introduction  to 

Ceramic  Engineering 

Chem.  123— Quantitative  Analysis  .  . 

Math.  143— Calculus 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 

Physical  Education 

Military  (men) 


THIRD  YEAR 

Cer.   E.   203 — Principles  of  Drying 

Cer.   E.   205 — Ceramic  Technology  .  .  .  . 

Cer.   E.   222 — Porcelain  Enamels 

Chem.  245 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers    

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable  Bodies    

T.A.M.    223 — Mechanical    Behavior    of 

Solids    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1 


19  HOURS 

3 
3 
3 


FOURTH  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


Cer.   E.   209 — Whiteware   Bodies  and 

Glazes     3 

Cer.    E.   271 — Ceramic  Engineering  Design  2 

E.E.  220— Basic  Electrical  Engineering.  ...  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1    .  .  6 

Technical    Electives    3 


Cer.  E.   102 — Ceramic  Processes 

and  Equipment 3 

Math.  345— Differential   Equations 

and  Orthogonal  Functions 3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics 

(Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics).  .  .  4 

T.A.M.    154— Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics) 4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science   Electives  .  .  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


19  HOURS 


Cer.  E.  204 — Kilns,  Furnaces,  and  Firing 
Operations 

Cer.   E.   206 — Ceramic  Technology 

Cer.   E.   214 — Elementary  Glass 
Technology 

Cer.   E.   221—  Pyrometry    

Chem.  246 — Physical  Chemistry  for 
Engineers 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  . 


16  HOURS 


Cer.    E.   310 — Refractory  Technology   .  .  .  . 

Cer.   E.   272 — Ceramic  Engineering 

Design     

E.E.  230 — Application  and  Control  of 
Motors  and  Equipment,  and  E.E.  231 
— Power  Equipment  Laboratory,  or 
E.E.  232 — Electronics  and  Electronics 
Application,  and  E.E.  233 — Electronics 
Laboratory      

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1   .  . 

Technical  Electives 


Curriculum   in   Chemical    Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   (see 
page  290). 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 
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Curriculum   in   Civil   Engineering 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Civil   Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common    Program   for    Freshmen  (page    223). 

SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 


C.E.  195— Introduction  to  Civil 

Engineering    

Geol.  150— Geology  for  Engineers 

Math.   143— Calculus 

Physics   107— General   Physics   (Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    

T.A.M.    152— Engineering    Mechanics,    I 
(Statics)     

Physical    Education    

Military  (men)    


THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

C.E.   210— Properties  of  Soils 3 

C.E.   261— Structural   Theory,    I    3 

Math.    195 — Introduction   to   Automatic 

Digital  Computing 3 

Math.   263— Statistics     3 

T.A.M.   224 — Behavior  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.   235 — Fluid  Mechanics 4 


FOURTH   YEAR 


C.E.   202 — Surveying,    II    

C.E.   295— Professional  Practice 

Required   Technical   Courses2    

Technical   Electives3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science   Electives1 . 


18  HOURS 

3 

0 
6 
6 
3 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


19  HOURS 


Math.    345— Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal  Functions 

Physics  108— General  Physics 

(Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics). 
T.A.M.   212 — Engineering   Mechanics,   II 

(Dynamics) 

T.A.M.  221— Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable  Bodies    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1. 

Physical    Education    

Military  (men) 


C.E.   201— Surveying,   I    

C.E.   214— Composition    and    Properties 

of  Concrete    

C.E.   215— Engineering  and  Construction 

Economy 

Required  Technical  Courses2 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  . 


18  HOURS 

3 


C.E.  290 — Contracts  and  Specifications 
M.E.  209— Thermodynamics  and 

Heat  Transfer    

Technical   Electives3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives 


19  HOURS 
3 


REQUIRED  TECHNICAL  COURSES 

Each  civil  engineering  student  is  required,  before  registering  for  his  sixth  semester, 
to  select  one  of  the  three  groups  of  required  technical  courses  designated  as  the  trans- 
portation group,  structural  group,  or  hydraulic  and  sanitary  group.  The  selection  of  a 
group  should  be  based  upon  the  student's  major  interest.  The  courses  in  each  of  these 
groups  are  shown  below: 

TRANSPORTATION   GROUP    (Highways,    Traffic,    Railways,    and    Transportation)  HOURS 

C.E.   220 — Pavement  Analysis   and    Design 3 

C.E.    230 — Introduction    to  Transportation    Engineering 3 

C.E.   380 — Foundation    Engineering     3 

STRUCTURAL   GROUP 

C.E.   262— Structural  Theory,  II    3 

C.E.   263 — Behavior  and  Design  of  Metal  Structures,  I    3 

C.E.   264 — Reinforced   Concrete   Design,    I    3 

C.E.   380 — Foundation    Engineering     3 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219.    Economics  108  is  required  of  all  students. 

■  Student!    must    select  one  of   three   primary   groups   of    technical    courses    consistent   with    their    area    of 

principal  interest.    See  list  of  required  technical  courses  above. 

"  See  page  229  for  technical  elective  requirements. 
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HYDRAULIC  AND  SANITARY   GROUP 

C.E.   241— Water  Quality   and   Water   Pollution    3 

C.E.   242 — Sanitary    Engineering    Processes    3 

C.E.   250- Hydrology    3 

C.E.  251 — Engineering  Hydraulics 3 

Students  who  wish  to  take  advanced  courses  in  construction  engineering  or  survey- 
ing may  choose  any  one  of  the  three  groups  of  technical  courses  listed  above.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  construction  industry  choose 
the  structural  group  of  required  technical  courses. 

TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

Fifteen  hours  of  technical  electives  are  required  of  all  students. 

1.  Students  must  select  nine  hours  of  those  courses  listed  as  required  technical 
courses  that  have  not  already  been  completed.  The  remaining  six  hours  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  departmental  list  of  approved  technical  electives,  consisting  of  ad- 
vanced courses  in  civil  engineering  and  courses  offered  by  other  departments. 

2.  Qualified  students,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  may  disregard  the 
requirements  listed  in  1  above,  and  select  all  fifteen  hours  from  the  departmental  list 
of  approved  technical  electives. 

Curriculum   in   Electrical   Engineering 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Science   in    Electrical   Engineering 

To  qualify  for  registration  in  the  electrical  engineering  courses  specified  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  junior  year  of  the  curriculum  in  electrical  engineering,  a  student  must 
have  a  combined  grade-point  average  of  3.25  in  the  mathematics,  physics,  and  elec- 
trical engineering  courses  which  are  required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
the  curriculum. 

FIRST   YEAR 


Common    Program    for    Freshmen  (page    223). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 


Math.  143— Calculus 

Math.    195 — Introduction    to    Automatic 

Digital  Computing 

Physics   107 — General  Physics 

(Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  .  .  . 
T.A.M.    154 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics) 

Physical    Education    

Military  (men) 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

E.E.    250 — Introduction  to  Circuit 

Analysis    5 

E.E.  251 — Circuit  Laboratory    1 

Math.   345 — Differential   Equations  and 

Orthogonal  Functions 3 

Physics    108 — General    Physics    (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives1     3 


THIRD  YEAR 

E.E.   229 — Electric  and   Magnetic   Fields. 

E.E.   322 — Circuit  Analysis    

E.E.   340— Electronics 

E.E.   341 — Electronics  Laboratory 

M.E.   202 — Thermodynamics    

Electives1     


18  HOURS 

3 

4 
3 
1 
3 
4 


18  HOURS 

E.E.   323 — Circuits   Laboratory    1 

E.E.   330 — Magnetic  Circuits  and 

Transformers    3 

E.E.   331 — Magnetic  Circuits  Laboratory.  .  1 

E.E.   342 — Advanced  Electronics 3 

E.E.   343 — Advanced   Electronics 

Laboratory 1 

E.E.   350 — Transmission  Lines    3 

Physics  383 — Atomic  Physics  and 

Quantum  Theory  for  Engineers 3 

Electives1     3 


1  Of  the  thirty-seven  hours  of  electives  required,  twelve  must  be  technical,  six  of  which  must  be  chosen 
from  the  300  series  of  electrical  engineering  courses  not  otherwise  required,  eighteen  humanities  or  social 
science,  and  seven  either  technical  or  nontechnical.  Advanced  military  courses  may  be  substituted  for 
five  hours  of  nontechnical  electives.  Suggested  technical  electives  other  than  electrical  engineering  courses 
are  -Mathematics  315,  317,  327,  343,  346,  363. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS 

E.E.  332— Electrical   Machinery 3 

E.E.    333 — Electrical  Machinery  Laboratory  1 

E.E.   352 — Electromagnetic  Fields 3 

Met.  E.  384— Properties  of  Solids 3 

Electives      9 


E.E.   288 — Economic  Aspects  of 

Engineering    

Electives      


18  HOURS 


3 
15 


Curriculum   in   Engineering   Mechanics 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in    Engineering   Mechanics 

This  curriculum  is  designed  primarily  for  students  interested  in  research  and  de- 
velopment in  engineering.  It  emphasizes  mathematics  and  mechanics  and  includes  courses 
in  all  the  basic  sciences  ( mathematics,  physics,  chemistry )  and  the  engineering  sciences 
(mechanics  of  solids,  fluid  flow,  thermodynamics,  electrical  theory,  properties  of  engi- 
neering materials).   The  curriculum  also  prepares  a  student  well  for  graduate  study. 

FIRST  YEAR 


Common    Program   for   Freshmen  (page    223). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 


Math.    143— Calculus     

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    

T.A.M.    152— Engineering    Mechanics,    I 

(Statics)    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives3 

Physical  Education 

Military  (men) 


THIRD  YEAR 


Math.  342— Differential  Equations  .... 
M.E.  202— Thermodynamics  and  Heat 

Transfer    

Physics  383 — Atomic  Physics  and 

Quantum  Theory  for  Engineers  .... 
T.A.M.   221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable  Bodies    

T.A.M.  235— Fluid  Mechanics    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives' 


19  HOURS 
3 

3 

3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Math.    195— Introduction    to    Automatic 

Digital  Computing 3 

Math.   341— Differential    Equations    3 

Physics   108 — General  Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics)    4 

T.A.M.  212 — Engineering   Mechanics,    II 

(Dynamics) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives2.  .  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


18  HOURS 


E.E.    250 — Introduction    to    Circuit 

Analysis    

E.E.   251— Circuit  Laboratory    

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus 

T.A.M.  224— Behavior  of  Materials  .  .  . 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives" 
Technical   or   Nontechnical   Elective 


FOURTH   YEAR 

Advanced  Dynamics  Elective 

Advanced   Electrical    Engineering 

Elective 

T.A.M.  293 — Research,  Development 

and  Design,  I 

T.A.M.   351 — Advanced  Mechanics  of 

Continuous  Media 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives" 
Technical  Elective 


18  HOURS 

3 

3 
1 


Advanced    Fluid   Mechanics    Elective 

Advanced    T.A.M.    Elective4    

T.A.M.   294— Research,  Development 

and  Design,  II    

T.A.M.   392— Analysis  and  Synthesis 

in  Engineering  Problems 

Technical    Elective    

Technical  or  Nontechnical   Elective"   . 


18  HOURS 

3 
3 


1  Of  the  thirty-seven  hours  of  electives  required,  twelve  must  be  technical,  six  of  which  must  be  chosen 
from  the  300  series  of  electrical  engineering  courses  not  otherwise  required,  eighteen  humanities  or  social 
science,  and  seven  either  technical  or  nontechnical.  Advanced  military  courses  may  be  substituted  for 
five  hours  of  nontechnical  electives.  Suggested  technical  electives  other  than  electrical  engineering  courses 
are  Mathematics  315,  317,  327,  343,  346,   363. 

2  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 

3  Advanced  military  may  be  substituted  for  six  hours  of  nontechnical  electives. 

4  To  be  chosen  from  department  list  of  300-numhered  courses. 
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Curriculum   in   Engineering   Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Physics 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  graduate  study  in  physics  or  related  fields, 
and  for  research  and  development  positions  in  industrial  and  government  laboratories 
which  require  men  with  a  broad,  basic  education  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

The  curriculum  requires  130  hours,  plus  required  physical  education  and  military 
training;  of  these   130  hours,  thirty-eight  hours  are  elective. 

Students  in  the  engineering  physics  curriculum,  when  registering  for  advanced 
undergraduate  courses  in  physics,  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all 
subjects,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical  education,  and 
a  combined  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics 
taken  prior  to  such  registration.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  corresponding  record 
in  the  institution  from  which  they  transfer  and  must  maintain  such  status  at  the 
University. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common    Program  for   Freshmen  (page   223). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS 


Math.  143— Calculus 

Physics  107— General  Physics 

(Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  . 
Language1  or   Humanities  or   Social 

Science    Elective2    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective2 

Physical  Education 

Military    (men)     


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Math.  195 — Introduction  to  Automatic 

Digital  Computing 3 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations 

and  Orthogonal  Functions3 3 

Physics  321 — Theoretical  Mechanics    ....  4 

Physics  342 — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  .  4 

Nontechnical    Elective4    3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Physics   303 — Modern    Experimental 
Physics,  or  Physics  344 — Electronic 
Circuits 5 

Physics  381 — Atomic  Physics    4 

Physics  385— Introduction  to 

Quantum  Mechanics 4 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Elective4 3 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus 

Physics  108 — General  Physics 

(Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 
Physics  341 — Electricity 

and  Magnetism 

Language     or    Humanities   or    Social 

Science    Elective2    

Physical    Education    

Military  (men)    


17  HOURS 


Physics  322 — Theoretical   Mechanics    . 
Physics  343— Electronic  Circuits5    .... 

Physics  371— Light 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective2 
Nontechnical    Elective4    


19  HOURS 

4 
5 
4 
3 
3 


Physics  360 — Thermodynamics 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Electives4 


15  HOURS 


4 
11 


ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Of  the  thirty-eight  hours  of  elective  courses,  eighteen  hours  must  be  chosen  from 
the  humanities  and  social  science  group  (see  page  219).  At  least  six  additional  hours 
must  be  nontechnical  electives,  which  may  include  up  to  six  hours  of  advanced  military 
science  or  any  first  year  foreign  language  not  needed  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  en- 
trance requirements. 

1  German,  Russian,  or  French  is  recommended.     If  one  of  these  was  begun  in   high  school,  it  should   be 
continued  through   the  equivalent  of  the  fourth   semester  of   the  University   course. 

2  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 

3  Mathematics    341    and    342   or   Mathematics    249   and    349    may   replace    Mathematics    345.     Extra    hours 
count  as  technical  electives. 

*  Advanced  military  courses  may   be  substituted    for  six  hours   of   nontechnical    electives. 

6  Students  wishing  to  emphasize  electrical  engineering   may   take   Electrical   Engineering   340   and   341. 
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The  remaining  fourteen  hours  of  electives  may  be  in  technical  or  nontechnical 
courses.  Technical  electives  are  chosen  from  a  wide  variety  of  courses,  usually  in 
mathematics,  science,  or  engineering.  Below  are  listed  some  recommended  sequences 
in  engineering  courses  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  emphasize  a  particular  branch  of 
engineering.  Such  a  student  should  consult  his  physics  adviser  and  an  adviser  in  the 
engineering  department  concerned  since  some  rearrangement  of  his  schedule  may  be 
necessary. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  elective  hours,  at  least  twelve  must  be  chosen  either  from 
technical  courses  numbered  200  or  above  or  from  nontechnical  courses  numbered  300 
or  above. 

AERONAUTICAL  AND  ASTRONAUTICAL   ENGINEERING 

HOURS 

A.A.E.   216 — Aerodynamics  of  Compressible  Fluids 3 

A.A.E.   220— Aircraft   Structures    3 

A.A.E.   232 — Aerothermodynamics     3 

A.A.E.   250— Introduction  to  Aeroelasticity    3 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERING 

Cer.E.   205 — Ceramic  Technology    3 

Cer.E.   310 — Refractory   Technology    3 

Cer.E.   340 — Electrical    Ceramics 2 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

E.E.   294 — Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Digital  Machines 3 

E.E.   349 — Electron  Tube  Circuits 4 

E.E.   381— Pulse  Techniques    4 

E.E.   382 — Transistor  Circuits    4 

E.E.   393— Digital  Computer  Electronics,  or  E.E.  322— Circuit  Analysis    3  or  4 

E.E.   394 — Logical  Design  of  Automatic  Digital  Computer  Circuits 3 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

M.E.   212 — Heat  Transfer  and  Gas  Dynamics,  or  M.E.  254 — 

Heat  Transfer  and  Gas  Dynamics 5  or  3 

M.E.   302 — Nuclear   Power   Engineering    3 

M.E.   305 — Thermodynamics  of  High  Velocity  Flow    3 

M.E.   309— Experimental    Gas    Dynamics    4 

METALLURGICAL   ENGINEERING 

Met.   E.   201— Physical   Metallurgy,   I    3 

Met.    E.   203 — Physical   Metallurgy   Laboratory,   I    1 

Met.   E.   384— Properties  of  Solids    3 

NUCLEAR   ENGINEERING 

Nuc.    Eng.   347 — Introduction  to  Nuclear  Engineering    3 

Nuc.    Eng.   398 — Radiochemistry   Laboratory    2 

Physics  344 — Electronic  Circuits,  or   Physics  303 — Modern   Experimental   Physics1 5 

Physics  382— Nuclear   Physics    3 

Curriculum   in   General   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  General  Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  broad  fundamental 
engineering  curriculum  together  with  work  in  an  approved  secondary  field.  The  sec- 
ondary field  of  concentration  may  be  selected  from  such  areas  as  sales,  administration, 
publications,  geology,  or  meteorology.    Other  fields  such  as  law,  finance,  education,  social 


Either  Physics  344  or  303  is  required;    it  is  recommended  that  both  be  taken. 
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sciences,   and   the  humanities   may  be   selected  with  the   approval  of  the   departments 
concerned. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common   Program   for   Freshmen  (page   223). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Econ.   108— Elements  of   Economics    . 

Math.    143— Calculus    

Physics  107— General   Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  .... 
Speech   101— Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     

T.A.M.    150— Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    


SUMMER  SESSION 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives 

THIRD  YEAR 

E.E.  220— Basic  Electrical  Engineering 
G.E.  220 — History  of  Engineering  .  .  . 
G.E.   231 — Engineering  Analysis,  I    ... 

M.E.   205 — Thermodynamics 

T.A.M.   221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    

Elective2    


6  HOURS 


18  HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

E.E.   232 — Electronics  and   Electronic 
Application      

E.E.  233 — Electronics  Laboratory   .  .  . 

G.E.   241 — Component    Design     .... 

M.E.   254 — Heat  Transfer  and  Gas 
Dynamics     

T.A.M.  235-Fluid  Mechanics 

Elective2    


17  HOURS 


SUGGESTED  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 
ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION 


G.E.  221 — Introduction  to  Design    

Math.   345 — Differential   Equations  and 

Orthogonal    Functions    

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and   Modern    Physics)    

T.A.M.   21 1— Analytical   Mechanics 

(Dynamics)     

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    


18  HOURS 
3 

3 

4 


19  HOURS 


E.E.   230— Application  and  Control  of 
Motors  and   Equipment    

E.E.  231— Power  Equipment  Laboratory. 

G.E.   232 — Engineering   Analysis,   II 

G.E.   288— Economic  Aspects  of 

Engineering     

M.E.   206 — Thermodynamics     

T.A.M.  224— Behavior  of  Materials 

Elective2    


18  HOURS 


E.E.   234—  Electrical   Instruments   and 
Measurements     

E.E.   235— Electrical    Measurement 

Laboratory    

G.E.   242— Project   Design    

G.E.   291 — Senior    Seminar    

G.E.   292 — Engineering    Law    

M.E.   215— Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory     

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1 

Elective2    


Accy.    106— Elementary    Cost    Accounting     

Accy.   201— Fundamentals   of   Accounting    

Econ.    109 — Elements   of    Economics    

Fin.   257 — Corporation    Finance    

G.E.   282— Introduction   to   Patent   Law    

G.E.    330 — Industrial    Standardization    

I.E.   232— Methods-Time    Analysis     

I.E.   233— Industrial   Quality  Control    

Mgmt.    101  — Industrial    Organization   and    Management 

Mgmt.   301 — Management   in    Manufacturing    

Mgmt.    312 — Human    Relations    in    Business    

Rhet.    151 — Business   Letter  Writing    


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 

2  These  electives  must   be  selected   from  the  secondary  field. 
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ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY  HOURS 

C.E.   210— Properties  of  Soils 3 

C.E.    380 — Foundation   Engineering    3 

C.E.   383— Soil    Mechanics     3 

C.E.   384— Applied    Soil    Mechanics    3 

C.E.   385 — Engineering  Aspects  of  Surficia I   Soils    4 

Geol.   101— Physical   Geology    4 

Geol.    102— Historical    Geology    4 

Geol.    1  30 — Mineralogy   for    Engineers    3 

Geol.   1  50 — Geology  for  Engineers 3 

Geol.   31 1 — Structural   Geology    4 

ENGINEERING  METEOROLOGY 

G.E.   360 — Engineering  Applications  of  Meteorological  Fundamentals    4 

Geog.    1 1 1— Introductory   Meteorology    3 

Geog.   313 — Climates  of  the   Continents    3 

Math.  263 — Statistics  in   Engineering  and   the  Physical   Sciences 3 

Math.   381 — Vector   and    Tensor   Analysis    3 

Math.   394— Logical  Design  of  Automatic  Digital   Computer  Circuits    3 

Math.   395— Advanced    Programming     3 

M.E.   31 1— Instrumentation    and    Measurements     3 

T.A.M.   346 — Dimensional  Analysis  and   Theory  of  Models    3 

ENGINEERING  PUBLICATIONS 

G.E.  210— Industrial   Production   Illustration    3 

G.E.  282— Introduction   to   Patent   Low    1 

G.E.   304 — Professional   Expression    3  or  4 

G.E.   330 — Industrial     Standardization     2 

Journ.   204 — Typography     2 

Journ.   223 — Photo-Journalism     3 

Journ.   233 — Publication    Layout    2 

Journ.   326 — Magazine  Article  Writing    3 

Journ.   330 — Magazine   Editing    3 

Psych.   145— Psychology  in  Business  and   Industry 3 

Rhet.    133 — Principles   of  Composition    3 

Rhet.    151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

ENGINEERING  SALES 

Accy.   201— Fundamentals   of   Accounting    3 

G.E.   210 — Industrial    Production    Illustration     3 

G.E.  282— Introduction  to  Patent  Law    1 

G.E.   330 — Industrial   Standardization    2 

Mktg.    101— Principles   of  Marketing    3 

Mktg.   271 — Salesmanship      2 

Mktg.  272— Industrial  Selling    3 

Mktg.    281 — Introduction    to   Advertising    3 

Mktg.   325— Sales  and   Distribution   Cost  Analysis    3 

Mktg.    351 — Industrial    Marketing     3 

Mktg.   372— Advanced  Salesmanship    2 

Mktg.  373 — Sales  Management 3 

Psych.    145 — Psychology  in    Business  and    Industry    3 

Rhet.    151— Business    Letter    Writing     3 
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Curriculum    in    Industrial   Engineering 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Industrial   Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 

Common    Program   for    Freshmen  (page   223). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


18  HOURS 


Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics    .  . 

Math.    143— Calculus    

M.E.  183 — Materials  Casting    

Physics    107— General    Physics   (Heat, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     

T.A.M.    150— Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     

Physical     Education     

Military    (men)     


Math.    263— Statistics    in    Engineering    and 

the  Physical   Sciences 

M.E.    186— Principles    of   Metal    Cutting 

and   Forming     

Physics   108 — General   Physics   (Sound, 

Light,   and    Modern    Physics)    

T.A.M.    211 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Dynamics)     

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1    .  . 

Physical     Education     

Military    (men)     


THIRD  YEAR 

I.E.  237— Manufacturing  Organization 

and    Operation     

M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and   Heat 

Transfer     

M.E.  221 — Mechanics  of  Machinery  .  . 
T.A.M.   221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical   Behavior  of 

Solids    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1 


18  HOURS 


18  HOURS 

Accy.  206— Cost  Accounting  for 

Engineers     3 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical   Engineering    ...  3 

I.E.  232— Methods-Time  Analysis 3 

M.E.   214— Mechanical    Engineering 

Laboratory    3 

M.E.  224 — Design  of  Machine  Elements   .  .  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1    .  .  3 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

I.E.   286 — Operations  Analysis 3 

I.E.   291  —Seminar    0 

M.E.   234— Heat  Treatment  of   Metals    ...  3 

M.E.   271 — Design  of  Machine  Elements   .  .  3 

Electrical    Engineering    Electives2    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives'    .  .  3 

Technical    Electives3    3 


18  HOURS 

I.E.  282 — Process  Planning   and   Tool 

Design     3 

I.E.   283 — Industrial    Systems   Analysis   and 

Design      3 

I.E.  357— Safety  Engineering4 3 

Engineering  Analysis  and    Design    Elective6  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives'    .  .  3 

Technical    Electives3    3 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 

2  Choice  of  Electrical  Engineering  230  and  231,  or  232  and  233,  or  234  and  235. 

3  These    six    hours    must    be    selected    from    the    department's    list    of    approved    courses    for    industrial 
engineering. 

4  Students    planning    to    emphasize    the    safety    phase    of    industrial    engineering    should    take    Industrial 
Engineering  357   in   the  seventh  semester. 

3  Must   be   taken    from   Industrial   Engineering   332,   333,    350,   386,    or    Mechanical    Engineering    388. 
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Curriculum    in   Mechanical    Engineering 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 

Common    Program   for    Freshmen  (page   223). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics    .  . 

Math.    143— Calculus    

M.E.  183 — Materials  Casting    

Physics    107— General   Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)    

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)      

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    


Math.   345 — Differential   Equations  and 

Orthogonal    Functions    

M.E.    1 86— Principles   of  Metal   Cutting 

and    Forming    

Physics   108 — General   Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 

T.A.M.   211 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Dynamics)     , 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1. 

Physical  Education    , 

Military   (men)    , 


18  HOURS 

3 
3 
4 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

E.E.  220— Basic  Electrical  Engineering  ...  3 
I.E.   237— Manufacturing   Organization 

and    Operation     3 

M.E.  205 — Thermodynamics    3 

M.E.  221 — Mechanics  of  Machinery    5 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical   Behavior  of 

Solids    1 


19  HOURS 
3 


M.E.    206 — Thermodynamics     

M.E.  212— Heat  Transfer  and  Gas 

Dynamics     5 

M.E.  224 — Design  of  Machine  Elements   .  .  3 

M.E.  234— Heat  Treatment  of  Metals 3 

Electrical  Engineering  Elective2 2 

Humanities  or   Social   Science   Electives1  .  .  3 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

M.E.   263 — Application  of  Energy  Con- 
cepts to  Power  Processes 5 

M.E.  271 — Design  of  Machine  Elements   ..  3 

M.E.    291— Seminar    0 

Electrical    Engineering    Electives8    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1    .  .  3 

Technical    Electives     3 


18  HOURS 

M.E.  264— Advanced   Heat  Power 

Laboratory    3 

Engineering   Analysis  and   Design   Elective  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives  .  .  6 

Technical    Electives*    6 


Curriculum   in   Metallurgical   Engineering 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of  Science   in   Metallurgical    Engineering 

This  curriculum  offers  options  in  general  physical  metallurgy  and  research  physical 
metallurgy.  The  general  physical  metallurgy  option  is  intended  for  the  training  of 
metallurgists  to  enter  industry  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  both  production  and 
development.  The  research  physical  metallurgy  option  has  a  scientific  core  and  is  in- 
tended for  the  training  of  metallurgists  who  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  study  and 
research.  Election  of  the  research  physical  metallurgy  option  requires  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department. 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  21 0. 

8  Choice  of  Electrical  Engineering  230  or  232  or  234. 

8  Choice  of  Electrical  Engineering  230  and  231,  or  232  and  233,  or  234  and  235. 

*  These    nine    hours    must    be    selected    from    the    department's  .list    of    approved    courses    for    mechanical 

engineering. 

5  Must  be  taken  from  Mechanical  Engineering  260  or  341,  or  Industrial  Engineering  282. 


GENERAL  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY   OPTION 
FIRST  YEAR 

Common    Program   for    Freshmen  (page   223). 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS 

Chem.  123 — Quantitative  Analysis 

for  Engineers 5 

Math.  143— Calculus 5 

Physics   107 — General   Physics   (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1    .  .  3 

Physical   Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Chem.  245 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers    3 

Met.  E.  201— Physical  Metallurgy,  I  ....  3 
Met.   E.   203— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,  I    1 

Met.  E.  207 — Extractive  Metallurgy  ....  3 
T.A.M.   221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable  Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  Elective     .  .  3 

FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

E.E.   220 — Basic   Electrical    Engineering...  3 

Met.  E.  251— Physical  Metallurgy,  III  .  .  .  3 
Met.   E.   253 — Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,  III 3 

Met.    E.   294 — Metallurgical   Seminar  ....  1 

Met.   E.  315— Metallurgical    Kinetics    ....  3 

Technical  Electives2 5 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Cer.    E.   221 — Pyrometry    2 

Econ.    108 — Elements  of    Economics 3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern   Physics) 4 

T.A.M.   154 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics) 4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1    .  .  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

18  HOURS 

Chem.   246 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers 3 

Met.  E.  208— Physical  Metallurgy,  II  ...  .  3 
Met.    E.   210— Physical    Metallurgy 

Laboratory,   II    3 

Met.    E.    310 — X-ray  Metallography 3 

Met.    E.   314— Metallurgical 

Thermodynamics      3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1    .  .  3 


19  HOURS 

Met.    E.   295 — Metallurgical  Seminar    ....  1 

Met.   E.   316 — Mechanical  Metallurgy    ...  3 
Met.    E.   318 — Introduction  to  Metal 

Physics    3 

Nontechnical  Elective1 3 

Technical   Electives2 6 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Electives1    ....  3 


RESEARCH  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY  OPTION 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for   Freshmen    (page  223).    The  elective  should    be    chosen   from   the    college    ap- 
proved  list  of  humanities  and    social    science   courses. 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Chem.    123 — Quantitative  Analysis  for 
Engineers 

Math.  143— Calculus 

Physics   107 — General   Physics   (Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1 

Physical    Education    

Military  (men) 


Cer.   E.   221— Pyrometry    

5  Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics  .... 

5  Math.  345— Differential  Equations  and 

Orthogonal  Functions 

4  Physics    108 — General    Physics    (Sound, 

3  Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 

1  T.A.M.  154 — Analytical  Mechanics 

1  (Statics  and  Dynamics) 

Physical   Education    

Military  (men) 


18  HOURS 

2 
3 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 

2  These  hours  must  be  selected  from  Electrical  Engineering  232,  233,  234,  235;  Mathematics  343,  345; 
Metallurgical  Engineering  260,  301,  302,  304,  306,  307,  311;  Nuclear  Engineering  347,  397,  398;  Physics  383; 
Theoretical  and  Applied   Mechanics  321,   323,  326. 
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THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Chem.    245 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers    3 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus 3 

Met.  E.  201— Physical  Metallurgy,  I  ....  3 
Met.   E.   203— Physical    Meallurgy 

Laboratory,  I    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science   Elective1    .  .  3 

Technical     Elective2     3 

Technical   or   Nontechnical   Elective1 3 


18  HOURS 

Chem.  246 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers    3 

Met.  E.  208— Physical  Metallurgy,  II  ...  .  3 
Met.  E.  210— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,    II     3 

Met.  E.  310— X-ray  Metallography 3 

Met.    E.   314— Metallurgical 

Thermodynamics    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1    ...  3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Met.   E.  251— Physical   Metallurgy,   III    .. 
Met.  E.  253— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,  III    

Met.    E.   294— Metallurgical   Seminar    .  .  . 

Technical    Electives"    

Technical   or   Nontechnical    Electives1    .  .  . 


17  HOURS  18  HOURS 

.  .  .  3  Met.    E.    295 — Metallurgical   Seminar    ....  1 

Met.   E.  316 — Mechanical  Metallurgy   ....  3 

3  Met.  E.  318— Introduction  to  Metal  Physics  3 

1  Nontechnical   Elective     3 

5  Technical    Electives2    6 

5  Technical   or  Nontechnical  Elective     2 


Curriculum   in   Mining    Engineering 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   Mining    Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common   Program   for   Freshmen    (page   223). 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 

Math.    143— Calculus    

Min.  E.   195— Introduction  to  Mining 

Engineering     

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)    

T.A.M.  150— Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics) 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1    .  .  . 

Physical  Education 

Military    (men)    


THIRD  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


E.E.    220 — Basic    Electrical    Engineering.. 

Geol.    101 — Physical  Geology    

M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and 

Heat    Transfer    

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformed  Bodies    

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior 

of  Solids 

Technical  Elective3 


18  HOURS 


Math.  195 — Introduction  to  Automatic 

Digital   Computing 3 

Math.  263 — Statistics  in  Engineering 

and  the  Physical  Sciences 3 

Physics  108— General  Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

T.A.M.  211 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective     ...  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 

19  HOURS 


C.E.   101— Elementary  Surveying 3 

C.E.  263— Behavior  and  Design  of 

Metal   Structures,    I    3 

Geol.   130 — Mineralogy  for  Engineers.  ...  3 

Min.   E.  351 — Geophysical  Prospecting...  3 

T.A.M.  232— Fluid  Mechanics    3 

T.A.M.    234 — Fluid    Mechanics    Laboratory.  1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective     ...  3 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 

2  These  hours  must   he   selected    from   Electrical    Engineering   220,    232,   233,   234,   235;    Metallurgical    Engi- 
neering 260,  302,  304,  311;    Physics  281,   282,  321,  322,   341,  342,  360,  381,  383,  385. 

1  Willi   the  approval  of  his  adviser,   the  student  may  elect  approved  sequences  of  courses   in  engineering, 
physical  chemistry,   physics,   mathematics,   and   geology. 
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FOURTH  YEAR                                                      19  HOURS  17  HOURS 

Min.    E.   257— Physical    Properties  of   Rocks           1  Min.    E.     301— Mineral    Processing,     II,    or 

Min.   E.  272— Mineral   Processing,   I    3  Pet.    E.    372— Petroleum    Production 

Min.    E.  303— Materials    Handling — Fluids.  3  Engineering     3 

Min.   E.  353— Sampling,   Exploration,  Min.  E.  356 — Rock  Mechanics 3 

Valuation,  or  Pet.   E.   371 — Petroleum  Min.    E.   360— Analysis   and   Design   of  the 

Production  Engineering 3  Mining  System    4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1   ...  3  Min.   E.  396— Seminar    1 

Technical    Electives     6  Technical  or   Nontechnical   Elective1    3 

Technical   Elective2 3 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  219. 

2  With  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  the  student  may  elect  approved  sequences  of  courses  in   engineering, 
physical  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  geology. 


Horn  Section   of  the   University   Student   Symphony   Orchestra. 


College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts 


Art,  architecture,  city  planning  and  landscape  architecture,  and  music 
are  taught  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  The  professional  cur- 
ricula in  all  these  subjects  admit  freshmen.  In  each  curriculum  students  are 
required  to  complete  certain  basic  courses,  professional  courses,  and  sub- 
jects essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  are  permitted  to  elect  additional 
courses  according  to  individual  interests. 

For  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  at 
Urbana,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  offers  introductory  courses 
designed  to  increase  esthetic  appreciation  and  to  portray  the  role  of  the 
arts  in  civilization,  as  well  as  courses  in  applied  music. 

The  activities  of  the  college  are  prominently  featured  in  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Arts  held  biennially  in  March.  The  next  Festival  will  be  in 
1965.  Exhibitions,  concerts,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  conferences  with- 
in the  areas  of  art,  architecture,  city  planning  and  landscape  architecture, 
and  music  have  been  important  features  of  the  Festivals.  Many  outstand- 
ing professional  workers  in  these  fields  have  been  brought  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  these  events.  The  University's  permanent  collection  of  con- 
temporary American  painting  and  sculpture  has  been  largely  formed  from 
the  Festival  exhibitions.  Fields  outside  the  college,  such  as  dance,  typo- 
graphical design,  home  economics,  literature,  motion  pictures,  television, 
and  theatre  have  also  scheduled  important  events  during  the  Festivals. 

In  addition  to  its  teaching  divisions,  the  college  contains  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Planning,  the  Small  Homes  Council— Building  Besearch  Coun- 
cil, the  University  Bands,  and  the  Krannert  Art  Museum. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 


Students  who  meet  the  general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registra- 
tion, residence,  scholarship,  fees,  military  training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric,  and 
who  maintain  a  satisfactory  record,  receive  degrees  appropriate  to  the  curriculum  com- 
pleted. 

The  curriculum  in  architecture,  with  two  options,  requires  157  semester  hours,  not 
counting  the  required  basic  military  training  and  physical  education,  for  graduation. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  is  awarded. 

The  curricula  in  painting,  advertising  design,  crafts  ( ceramic  emphasis  and  metal 
emphasis),  industrial  design,  history  of  art,  and  sculpture  require  122  semester  hours  for 
the  degree,  not  counting  the  required  basic  military  training  and  physical  education.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  is  awarded  in  the  curriculum  completed.  A  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education  is  offered  for  students 
preparing  to  teach  art.  Graduation  requires  130  semester  hours  in  addition  to  physical 
education  and  military  training.  The  curriculum  in  medical  art  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  A  minimum  of  ninety-five  semester  hours  are  taken  on  the  Urbana 
campus  plus  two  additional  years  at  the  University's  Medical  Center  in  Chicago. 

The  curricula  in  city  planning  and  landscape  architecture  require  122  semester  hours 
for  graduation,  not  counting  the  required  basic  military  training  and  physical  education. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape  Architecture  is  conferred  on  students 
completing  the  curriculum  in  landscape  architecture,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  conferred  on  those  completing  the  curriculum  in  city  planning. 

The  curriculum  in  music,  with  instrumental,  voice,  history,  or  composition-theory 
majors,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  requires  130  semester  hours  for 
graduation,  not  counting  the  required  basic  military  training  and  physical  education.  The 
curriculum  in  music  education  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Edu- 
cation and  requires  130  semester  hours  in  addition  to  physical  education  and  military 
training. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

At  graduation,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  grants  honors  to  superior 
students.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of 
work  or  sixty-five  hours  of  credit  in  residence  at  the  University  and  be  recommended 
by  the  faculty.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average  of  4.0 
or  better,  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  an 
average  of  4.25  or  better;  and  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  an  average  of  4.5 
or  better.  Credit  earned  at  other  institutions  and  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  used  in  computing  the  student's  average;  credit  earned  at  Illinois  must  be  of  at  least 
the  level  required  for  each  degree  of  honors. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  ARCHITECTURE  EFFECTIVE  IN   SEPTEMBER,  1963 

Effective  September  1,  1963,  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  curriculum  in  archi- 
tecture will  be  English,  three  units;  algebra,  two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  trigo- 
nometry, one-half  unit;  science,  two  units;  social  studies,  two  units;  and  foreign  language, 
two  units.  Students  in  architecture  who  have  only  one  unit  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of 
plane  geometry  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  is  removed  in  the  first 
year.  No  credit  toward  graduation  will  be  allowed  for  mathematics  courses  taken  to 
remove  a  deficiency  in  entrance  requirements. 

Required  science  must  include  at  least  one  unit  of  physics  and  one  unit  of  chemistry. 
A  physical  or  biological  science  may  be  substituted  for  either  physics  or  chemistry. 
General  science  may  not  be  used  as  a  required  subject. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  is  fulfilled  by  two  units  in  any  one 
foreign  language  taken  in  an  accredited  high  school.  Alternatively,  the  language  require- 
ments for  admission  may  be  fulfilled  by  passing  an  entrance  examination  in  any  foreign 
language  which  is  regularly  taught  in  the  University.  Students  who  are  deficient  in 
foreign  language  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  in  the 
first  two  years.  No  credit  toward  graduation  will  be  allowed  for  language  courses  taken 
to  remove  a  deficiency  in  entrance  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  requirements  a  student  entering  the  curriculum  in 
architecture  as  a  freshman  must  have  a  scholastic  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high 
school  graduating  class  if  he  is  a  resident  of  Illinois,  and  a  scholastic  rank  in  the  upper 
third  ofhis  high  school  graduating  class  if  he  is  a  nonresident  of  Illinois. 

A  student  with  twelve  semester  hours  or  more  of  university  credit,  who  transfers 
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from  another  collegiate  institution,  or  a  department  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  the 
curriculum  in  architecture  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  of  not 
less  than  3.25  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  must 
fulfill  other  entrance  requirements. 


INSPECTION  TRIP 

Organized  inspection  trips  are  scheduled  in  the  curriculum  in  architecture,  and 
each  student  is  urged  to  participate.  Students  in  certain  art,  city  planning,  and  land- 
scape architecture  classes  also  make  trips  to  industrial  and  art  centers. 

LIBRARIES 

Students  in  the  college  have  at  their  disposal  outstanding  library  resources.  In 
addition  to  the  general  Library,  one  of  this  country's  great  university  collections,  there 
are  specialized  libraries  serving  the  needs  of  specific  fields.  The  Ricker  Library  of 
Architecture  and  Art  contains  approximately  26,000  books  ( with  at  least  as  many  more 
in  the  same  fields  in  the  general  Library),  39,000  slides,  29,000  photographs,  and 
9,100  clippings.  The  City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  Library  contains  ap- 
proximately 15,491  books,  10,862  pamphlets,  and  12,616  slides.  The  Music  Library  con- 
tains approximately  25,000  scores,  130,000  parts,  10,500  books,  and  13,700  disks.  The 
Library  of  the  University  Bands  contains  approximately  8,500  transcriptions  and  original 
works  for  band. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  consists  of  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
the  Department  of  Art,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture, 
the  School  of  Music,  the  University  Bands,  the  Bureau  of  Community  Planning,  the 
Small  Homes  Council-Building  Research  Council,  and  the  Krannert  Art  Museum.  The 
undergraduate  curricula,  which  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs,  are  outlined 
on  subsequent  pages. 

All  departments  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  reserve  the  right  to  retain, 
exhibit,  and  reproduce  the  work  submitted  by  students  for  credit  in  any  course. 

Architecture.  Architecture  is  concerned  with  the  design  and  construction  of  efficient, 
safe,  economical,  and  attractive  buildings  to  satisfy  man's  need  for  shelter.  The  building 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  expenditure  and  employment.  For 
leadership  the  industry  depends  upon  the  architectural  profession  to  develop  new  build- 
ing types,  new  materials,  and  new  systems  of  construction.  The  well-trained  architect 
who  can  bring  to  these  problems  a  high  degree  of  technical  knowledge,  social  insight, 
creative  imagination,  and  business  skill  will  find  opportunities  for  service  as  well  as 
ample  rewards  for  his  talents  and  efforts. 

The  curriculum  in  architecture  contains  a  well-balanced  program  of  general  and 
technical  training.  The  graduate  who  has  acquired  the  necessary  practical  experience  can, 
therefore,  apply  for  state  professional  registration  to  practice.  Technical  subjects  stress 
both  a  sound  comprehension  of  fundamental  theory  and  the  logical  solution  of  realistic 
problems  met  in  practice.  General  studies  include  a  liberal  proportion  of  courses  in  the 
physical  and  social  sciences  and  the  humanities,  which  can  give  the  graduate  that  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  society  so  necessary  in  achieving  a  useful  career  and  a 
satisfying  life. 

The  curriculum  provides  two  options  which  allow  the  student  to  undertake  ad- 
vanced courses  according  to  his  special  talents  and  interests.  The  general  option  offers 
advanced  work  in  designing  large  buildings.  The  engineering  option  emphasizes  ad- 
vanced courses  in  structural  theory  and  design.  Both  options  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Architecture.  Although  students  normally  make  their  choice  of  option  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  change  may  be 
made  at  any  time  up  to  the  middle  of  the  third  year.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  a 
master's  degree  are  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  occupies  drafting  rooms,  studios,  and  offices  in  the 
Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects  and  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Build- 
ing. The  department  brings  numerous  outstanding  architects  to  lecture  on  current  pro- 
fessional topics. 

Art.  The  curricula  in  art  permit  a  student  to  attain  a  proficiency  in  art  and  to 
secure  a  liberal  education.  The  first  year  of  each  curriculum  is  basic  and  cultural  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  student  chooses  his  field  of  specialization  in 
one  of  the  following: 
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The  curriculum  in  advertising  design  provides  preparatory  training  in  the  field  of 
graphic  design  for  printed  advertising.  Under  conditions  approximating  those  in  actual 
practice,  contemporary  approaches  based  on  firm  principles  of  design  are  offered  in  the 
areas  of  layout,  typography,  photography,  illustration,  color,  and  education. 

The  curriculum  in  art  education  prepares  students  for  positions  as  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  art  in  the  public  schools.  The  program  places  emphasis  on  methods,  ma- 
terials, processes,  and  practice  teaching  in  selected  Illinois  schools.  Upon  completion, 
graduates  are  eligible  for  the  Limited  State  Special  Certificate  as  defined  by  the  Illinois 
State  Teacher  Certification  Board. 

The  curriculum  in  crafts  emphasizes  professional  training  for  the  development  of 
the  self-sustaining  craftsman,  the  teacher  of  crafts,  and  the  designer-craftsman  in  indus- 
try. The  present  curriculum  provides  a  choice  of  two  areas  of  concentration:  ceramic 
design  and  metal  design.  The  emphasis  within  these  areas  of  concentration  is  upon  the 
development  of  individual  design  capabilities  and  perceptions  and  upon  the  mastery  of 
comprehensive  technical  skills.  In  conjunction  with  these  individual  areas  of  emphasis, 
each  student  is  given  experience  in  other  craft  media. 

The  curriculum  in  the  history  of  art  offers  a  broad  cultural  education  which  unites 
academic  and  studio  training,  prepares  students  for  certain  types  of  museum  and  gallery 
work,  and  qualifies  them  for  further  study  in  criticism  and  scholarship.  Those  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  the  history  of  art  on  the  college  level  are  ordinarily  expected  to 
undertake  graduate  study  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  this  field. 

The  curriculum  in  industrial  design  prepares  designers  for  three-dimensional  design 
in  industry  and  commerce— the  design  of  products,  interiors,  and  displays.  The  student 
divides  his  time  between  the  drafting  room  and  the  workshop  to  develop  competence 
in  both  the  planning  and  the  execution  of  design.  Particular  care  is  taken  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  processes  of  mass  production.  During  the  senior  year  the  student  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  develop  his  particular  interests  and  abilities.  In  all  phases  of  the 
instruction  emphasis  is  directed  toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  good  design,  resourcefulness  of  expression,  discriminating  perception, 
and  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  industry. 

The  curriculum  in  painting  provides  an  extensive  training  as  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional practice  in  painting  and  illustration  in  their  various  aspects.  The  first  two  years 
are  devoted  primarily  to  the  study  of  design  and  composition  and  the  acquisition  of 
representational  skills;  the  last  two  years  to  the  development  of  creative  expression  in 
painting,  drawing,  illustration,  graphics,  and  other  media.  When  followed  by  a  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  painting  and  graphics,  this  curriculum  is 
recommended  as  preparation  for  teaching  painting  and  related  subjects  at  the  college 
level. 

The  curriculum  in  sculpture  provides  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  in  the  funda- 
mental disciplines  of  drawing,  design  and  painting,  including  both  traditional  and  con- 
temporary concepts.  The  learning  of  the  time-honored  techniques  of  sculpture  such  as 
modeling  and  carving  is  required,  and  experimentation  with  welding,  metal  casting, 
plastics,  etc.,  is  fostered.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  experience  a  wide  range  of 
materials,  techniques,  methods,  and  styles. 

Courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  painting,  drawing,  crafts,  graphics, 
sculpture,  and  design  are  open  to  students  from  other  colleges  of  the  University. 

Students  who  have  attended  another  college,  university,  or  professional  art  school, 
and  who  wish  to  apply  for  advanced  standing  in  art,  must  submit  examples  of  studio 
work  completed  at  that  institution.  Representative  examples  of  all  areas  of  graphic  ex- 
perience should  be  included  along  with  photographs  of  three-dimensional  work.  These 
examples  must  be  received  by  the  Department  of  Art  by  August  1  for  the  fall  semester, 
by  January  15  for  the  spring  semester,  and  by  May  15  for  the  summer  session.  Ad- 
vanced placement  is  determined  upon  review  of  these  examples  by  members  of  the  art 
faculty  and  is  considered  conditional  and  subject  to  the  student's  satisfactory  perform- 
ance in  assigned  courses. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College,  two  master's  degrees  in  art  are 
offered.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  offered  with  a  major  in  either  art  history  or 
art  education,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  with  a  major  either  in  painting 
and  graphics  or  in  design. 

The  Department  of  Art  occupies  studios,  drafting  rooms,  and  offices  in  nine  dif- 
ferent University  buildings.  The  departmental  and  faculty  offices  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  are  carried  on  in  the  new  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Building.  The  graduate 
studios  are  at  26  East  Springfield  Avenue,  Champaign. 
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City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  The  Department  of  City  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  offers  two  undergraduate  curricula  and  graduate  work  toward 
the  Master  ot  Science  degree  in  City  Planning  and  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape 
Architecture. 

The  undergraduate  four-year  curriculum  in  city  planning  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  City  Planning.  It  provides  the  student  not  only  with  basic  com- 
petence within  the  areas  of  urban  and/or  regional  planning  but  also  with  a  sound  and 
well-rounded  education  and  training  to  meet  his  obligations  as   a   member  of   society. 

The  four-year  curriculum  in  landscape  architecture  qualifies  the  student  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape  Architecture.  By  its  carefully  balanced 
program  of  technical  and  design  courses  as  well  as  courses  in  the  humanities,  the  cur- 
riculum prepares  the  student  for  positions  in  professional  offices,  both  private  and  public. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  occupies  quarters 
in  Mumford  Hall,  where  it  has  drafting  studios  and  an  excellent  library.  Additional 
offices  and  studios  are  located  at  1203  West  California  Avenue,  Urbana. 

Music.  The  School  of  Music  offers  a  curriculum  in  music,  with  four  options  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  a  curriculum  in  music  education  with  general, 
choral,  or  instrumental  emphasis,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music 
Education.  A  student  enrolled  in  any  applied  music  curriculum  pursues  throughout  the 
four  years  of  his  course  (except  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  curriculum  in  music 
education )  a  major  applied  subject  ( piano,  voice,  etc. )  in  which  two  thirty-minute 
lessons  a  week  are  taken;  and  a  minor  or  secondary  applied  subject  in  which  one 
thirty-minute  lesson  a  week  is  taken  for  two  years.  Students  in  composition  and  history 
of  music  must  complete  sixteen  hours  in  the  major  applied  music  subject.  Public  per- 
formance is  a  definite  part  of  the  training  in  applied  music,  and  all  students,  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  are  required  to  participate  in  student  programs.  As  part  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  applied  music  and  composition,  senior 
students  must  present  a  satisfactory  public  recital. 

Courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  offered  to  qualified  students.  Courses  in  music  leading 
to  this  degree  are  predominantly  in  the  fields  of  theory,  history,  and  applied  music. 
Applicants  are  expected  to  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  theory  and  to  possess  a 
moderate  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  piano.  ( See  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  page  284. ) 

Applied  music  and  courses  in  the  history,  theory,  and  appreciation  of  music  are 
open  to  all  qualified  students  in  the  University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Science  in 
Music  Education,  Advanced  Certificate  in  Music  Education,  Doctor  of  Education  in 
Music  Education,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Musicology,  and  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 
in  Composition,  Choral  Music,  and  Performance  and  Literature  are  offered  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wind  Ensemble,  and  the  University  choral 
groups  ( Oratorio  Society,  University  Chorus,  Women's  Glee  Club,  Men's  Glee  Club, 
University  Choir)  are  open  to  qualified  students  from  any  college.  The  Oratorio  So- 
ciety, University  Chorus,  Madrigal  Singers,  Opera  Group,  and  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
also  open  to  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  and  residents  of  the  community  who  are 
admitted  by  examination  or  by  permission  of  the  respective  conductors. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  School  of  Music  present  concerts  and  recitals  each 
week  of  the  school  year.  The  School  of  Music  also  presents  frequent  radio  broadcasts 
on  and  off  campus  and  participates  in  television  programs.  Chamber  music  concerts  are 
given  frequently  throughout  the  year  by  the  Walden  Quartet  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
whose  members  are  artists-in-residence,  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music.  Faculty  artists  and  student  musical  groups  are  available  for  off-campus  perform- 
ances through  the  music  section  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  608  South 
Mathews  Avenue,  Urbana. 

The  School  of  Music  occupies  the  Tina  Weedon  Smith  Memorial  Hall  and  six 
annex  buildings  which  have  soundproof  studios,  lecture  rooms,  and  classrooms  extensively 
equipped  with  musical  instruments,  a  library,  and  an  auditorium  designed  for  public 
recitals  and  concerts. 

ELECTIVES 

Electives  specified  in  any  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  must 
generally  be  chosen  from  the  field  of  humanities,  natural  science,  and  social  science,  and 
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be  on  the  approved  list  prepared  by  the  college.  Effective  for  students  entering  June  1, 
1964,  and  thereafter,  minimum  approved  sequences  of  six  semester  hours  each  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences  will  be  required. 

Courses  other  than  those  on  this  list  will  not  apply  toward  degree  requirements 
unless  approval  is  granted  prior  to  registration  therein.  Approval  must  be  requested  by 
written  petition  to  the  Associate  Dean.  Consent  by  an  instructor  or  adviser  is  not 
sufficient. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Botany  100,  101 

Division  of  General  Studies  131,  132 

Entomology  103 

Microbiology  100,  101 

Phvsiology  103 

Psychology  103 

Zoology  101,  104,  106,  107,  132 

HUMANITIES 

Architecture  History  (except  for  architec- 
ture majors ) 

Art  History  ( except  for  art  students  and 
elementary  courses  for  architecture  stu- 
dents ) 

Classics  101,  110,301,302 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162 

Foreign  Languages 

Greek  150,  151 

History    131,   132,   323,  324 

Humanities  151,  152,  211,  212 

Latin  162 

Literature  and  Rhetoric,  all  courses 

Music,  all  courses  except  for  music  students 

Philosophy,  all  courses  except  103  and  104 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

Accountancy  101,  105,  201 
Business  Law  261 
Hygiene  104,  206 


Journalism  215 

Library  Science  195 

Religion,  maximum  of  six  hours 

Speech,  all  courses 

Air  Force  Science,  Military  Science,  and 
Naval  Science,  advanced  courses,  maxi- 
mum of  six  hours 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Astronomy    101,   102,  210,   250 

Chemistry,  all  courses 

Division  of  General  Studies  141,  142 

Geography  101,  111 

Geology  101,  102 

Mathematics,  all  courses 

Physics,  all  courses 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Anthropology  102,  103 

Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122,  151, 

152,  171,  172 
Economics  102,  103,  108,  109 
Geography  104,  105,  114 
History  all  courses  except  131,  132,  323, 

324 
Philosophy  103,  104 
Political  Science,  all  courses 
Psychology  100,  101 
Social  Science   101,   102 
Sociology,  all  courses 


Curriculum    in    Architecture 

In  the  curriculum  in  architecture,  normal  course  progress  is  imperative.  A  student 
failing  to  complete  any  required  course  more  than  one  semester  later  than  the  time 
designated  in  the  curriculum  is  prohibited  from  progressive  registration  in  architectural 
courses  until  the  deficiency  is  corrected. 


GENERAL  OPTION 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of  Architecture 
FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art   181 — Freehand  Drawing    

G.E.  107 — Geometry  for  Architects  .  .  . 
Math.  122 — Analytical  Geometry  .  .  . 
Rhet.    101— Rhetoric   and    Composition 

Elective    

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)     


15  HOURS 

2  Arch.   101 —Introduction  to  Architecture   ..  3 

2  Art  182— Freehand   Drawing 2 

4  G.E.  108— Geometry  for  Architects 2 

3  Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 

3  Elective    3 

1  Physical   Education    1 

1  Military    (men)    1 
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SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.   131 — Architectural  Design 3 

Arch.  141— Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,    I    2 

Art  183— Freehand  Drawing    2 

Physics    101— General    Physics    (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives     3 


17  HOURS 

Arch.    113 — History    of   Ancient  Archi- 
tecture       2 

Arch.   132 — Architectural  Design    3 

Arch.   142 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,    II     2 

Art  184— Freehand  Drawing    2 

T.A.M.   171— Elements  of  Mechanics    3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     3 


THIRD  YEAR 

Arch.   214— History   of  Medieval   Archi- 
tecture      

Arch.  233— Architectural  Design 

Arch.  241 — Materials  and  Methods  of 
Construction,  III    

Art  281— Freehand   Drawing 

Sociol.  276— Sociology  of  the  City   .  .  . 

T.A.M.   172— Strength  of  Materials  ... 


16  HOURS 


18  HOURS 


Arch.  215— History  of  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Architecture 

Arch.  234 — Architectural  Design 

Arch.  242— Materials  and  Methods  of 
Construction,   IV    

Arch.    245— Structural    Elements    

Art  282— Freehand  Drawing    

Physics    102— General   Physics   (Light, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 


FOURTH  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


Arch.    216 — History    of  Modern 

Architecture    

Arch.   235— Architectural  Design 

Arch.   246 — Theory  of  Structural  Design   . 

Arch.   265 — Theory  of  Architecture 

Electives    


Arch.    236— Architectural    Design     

Arch.   256 — Building    Sanitation    

Arch.   257 — Reinforced  Concrete  Theory  .  . 

C.P.  372 — Planning  of  Towns  and  Cities  .  . 

M.E.  252 — Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 

for  Architects    


17  HOURS 

5 
2 
3 

3 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Arch.   247 — Structural    Planning 
Arch.   337— Architectural    Design 

Art    150— Sculpture     

Electives    


16  HOURS 

3 
7 
2 
4 


Arch.   283 — Architectural    Practice 
Arch.   338 — Architectural  Design   .  .  . 
Arch.    344 — Construction    Documents 
E.E.    114— Wiring   and    Illumination 
Electives    


ENGINEERING  OPTION 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Architecture 
FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art   181 — Freehand    Drawing    

G.E.  107 — Geometry  for  Architects  .  .  . 
Math.  122 — Analytical  Geometry  ... 
Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Elective    

Physical    Education    

Military  (men)    


2  Arch.  101 — Introduction  to  Architecture. 

2  Art   182 — Freehand    Drawing    

4  G.E.    108 — Geometry  for  Architects    .  .  .  . 

3  Math.   132— Calculus    

3  Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition  .  . 

1  Physical    Education    

1  Military  (men)    
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SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.    131— Architectural  Design 3 

Arch.    141— Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,    I    2 

Art   183  — Freehand  Drawing    2 

Math.   1  42-Calculus 3 

Physics    101— General    Physics    (Mechan- 
ics,  Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


16  HOURS 

Arch.    113  — History  of  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture       2 

Arch.    132— Architectural    Design     3 

Arch.    142— Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,    II     2 

Art  184— Freehand  Drawing    2 

T.A.M.   150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Elective    3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.   214— History    of    Medieval    Archi- 
tecture       3 

Arch.   233— Architectural    Design     3 

Arch.   241 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,    III     2 

Art  281 — Freehand  Drawing    2 

Sociol.  276— Sociology  of  the  City 3 

T.A.M.  221— Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.   223 — Mechanical   Behavior  of 

Solids    1 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.   216— History  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture     3 

Arch.   235— Architectural    Design     5 

Arch.   246 — Theory  of  Structural  Design  .  .  3 

Arch.   265 — Theory  of  Architecture 2 

Electives     3 

FIFTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.   247 — Structural    Planning    3 

Arch.   347 — Theory  of  Structures 5 

T.A.M.    211 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Dynamics)     3 

Electives    5 


18  HOURS 

Arch.  215— History  of  Renaissance  and 

Baroque  Architecture 3 

Arch.   234 — Architectural    Design     3 

Arch.   242 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,  IV 2 

Arch.   245 — Structural    Elements    3 

Art  282 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

Physics    102— General   Physics   (Light, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    5 


17  HOURS 

Arch.   236 — Architectural  Design 5 

Arch.   256 — Building    Sanitation 2 

Arch.   257 — Reinforced  Concrete  Theory   .  .  3 
M.E.    252 — Heating    and    Air   Conditioning 

for  Architects    4 

Electives     3 

15  HOURS 

Arch.   283— Architectural    Practice     2 

Arch.  344 — Construction   Documents 2 

Arch.   348 — Advanced    Structures    5 

Arch.   358 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design   .  .  3 

E.E.   1 14 — Wiring  and  Illumination 3 


Curricula    in   Art 


The  first  year  is  common  to  all  curricula  in  art. 
FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art    1 1 7 — Drawing    

Art  1 1 9— Design 

Art    121— Drawing  Theory    

Foreign  Language  or  Elective 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition 

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    


3  Art    1 1 8— Drawing    

2  Art    1 20— Design     

2  Art   122 — Drawing    Theory    

4  Foreign  Language  or  Elective    

3  Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and   Composition 

1  Physical  Education    

1  Military    (men)    


16  HOURS 

2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
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Curriculum   in   Advertising   Design 


For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Fine  Arts   in   Advertising   Design 


FIRST  YEAR 


Program   for    Freshmen  (page   248). 

SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 


Art    1 1 1— Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval   Art    

Art    127— Drawing,   III    

Art   129— Anatomy,    I     

Art   131  — Elementary  Composition    ... 

Art   141— Still   Life   

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    

Electives1      


SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Art   112 — Introduction  to  Renaissance  and 

Modern   Art    3 

Art   128— Drawing,    IV     3 

Art   130— Anatomy,   II    2 

Art    132 — Elementary  Composition    2 

Art   142 — Still  Life    2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives1      3 


THIRD  YEAR 


15  OR  16  HOURS 


Art  History    3 

Art  223 — Figure    Drawing   and   Sketch,  or 

Art  215— Basic  Photography,  I    3  or  2 

Art  261 — Layout   and    Lettering    3 

Art  265— Advertising    Design    3 

Journ.  204 — Typography 2 

Electives1      2 


15  OR  16  HOURS 

Adv.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising    ...  3 

Art   224— Figure   Drawing   and   Sketch,   or 

Art  216— Basic  Photography,  II 3  or  2 

Art  262 — Layout  and  Lettering    3 

Art   266— Advertising    Design    3 

Electives1      4 


FOURTH  YEAR 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Art  235— Illustration,  or  Art  215 — 
Basic  Photography,   II    

Art  283— Printmaking,  or  Art  285— 
Lithography     

Art  267— Advanced  Advertising  Design 


Electives1    7  or  8 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Art  211— The  Art  of  Industrialized  Society  2 

Art  236— Illustration,  or  Art  216— 

Basic  Photography,   II    2 

Art   268— Advanced  Advertising  Design   .  .  5 

Electives1    7  or  8 


Curriculum   in  Art  Education 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Fine  Arts  in   Art   Education 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  132  to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of 
credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Program   for   Freshmen  (page   248). 


SECOND  YEAR 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


Art   125— Life   Drawing    

Art   131 — Elementary  Composition    ... 
Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    

Natural  Science2    

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    

Electives     


Art   126— Life   Drawing    

Art   132 — Elementary  Composition    .... 

Art   1-41  — Still   Life    

Natural  Science     

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology 

Physical  Education    

Military   (men)    

Electives     


1  Electives    must    be    chosen    from    the    areas    of    humanities,    social    sciences,    and    natural    sciences,    and 
must  include  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in  each  area.    See  list  of  approved  electives  on  pages  245  and  246. 

2  Botany,    zoology,    chemistry,    physics,    geology,    geography,    biology,    general    science,    mathematics    (ex- 
cluding arithmetic),  and  physiology,  or  their  equivalents  in  integrated  courses. 
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THIRD  YEAR 

Art   1 1 1— Introduction  to  Ancient  and 
Medieval    Art    

Art  192-197-Crafts1 

Art   203— Art  Education  Laboratory    .  .  . 

Ed.  201 —Foundations  of  American  Edu- 
cation     

Pol.   Sci.    150— American  Government: 
Organization    and    Powers    

Speech    101— Principles  of   Effective 
Speaking     

Electives     


18  HOURS 


19  HOURS 


Art    112 — Introduction  to   Renaissance  and 
Modern    Art    

Art  192-197-Crafts1 

Art   204 — Art  Education  Laboratory 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education"    

Electives     


3 
2 
2 

2 

10 


FOURTH  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


17  TO  19  HOURS 


Advanced  Art  History    

Art  101— Water  Color 

Art  192-197-Crafts1 

Art   208— Organization  of  Public  School 

Art  Programs    

Art   261 — Layout   and    Lettering    


Ed.   21 1— Educational  Psychology 

Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary    School    

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary Education     

Hist.  262-The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since 
1877)     3 

Ed.  325— Introduction  to  Guidance  and 
Counseling,  or  Ed.  392 — Introduction 
to  the  Principles  in  Measurement 2 

For  the   Degree   of  Master   of  Arts   in   Art   Education 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  relating  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


FIFTH  YEAR 


4  UNITS 


Art   493 — Seminar    

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301 — Philosophy  of  Education    .... 
Ed.   302 — History    of     American     Educa- 
tion     

Ed.   303— Comparative    Education     .... 
Ed.   304 — Social     Foundations     of     Edu- 
cation     

Ed.  456— Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends 
in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation   (Art)    

Elective    


4  UNITS 

Advanced  Art  History % 

Ed.   31 1— Psychology   of   Learning  for 

Teachers    Vi 

Ed.  312— Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School  Vi 

Art  Electives 2Vi 


Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Art   Education 


Art  111 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art    ... 

Art  1  12— Introduction   to  Renaissance   and    Modern    Art 

Art  1 17— Drawing      

Art  1 19— Design     


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
2 


1  Students  may  select  any  of  the  following  two-hour  craft  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Art, 
provided   the  necessary   prerequisites  are  met:    192,    193,    194,    195,    196,    197. 

*  For  students  desiring  student  teaching  at  the  elementary  school  level,  Education  230  and  232  should 
be  substituted  for  Education  240  and  242.  Students  interested  in  elementary  school  teaching  should  also 
take  Education  236. 
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Art    145 — Casein  and  Tempera  Painting,  or  Art   101 — Water  Color    2 

Art   192-197-Crafts     4 

Art  203 — Art   Education    Laboratory    2 

Art  204— Art   Education    Laboratory    2 

Total     21 


Curriculum   in   Crafts 

For  the    Degree   of   Bachelor   of   Fine  Arts   in    Crafts 


CERAMIC  EMPHASIS 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program   for    Freshmen  (page   248). 

SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art   125— Life   Drawing    2 

Art    133— Design   Workshop    2 

Art   141-Still  Life 2 

Art   151— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical   Science 4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art  290 — Ceramic  Raw  Materials 3 

Art  294— Ceramic  Design,  I    3 

Art   Elective    4 

Art  History 3 

Social    Science    3 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art  292— Introduction  to  Metal  Design 

in  Jewelry    3 

Art  298— Ceramic  Design,  III    5 

Art    Elective    2 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Humanities    3 


METAL  EMPHASIS 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program   for   Freshmen  (page   248). 

SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art    1  1 1  —  Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art   125— Life   Drawing    2 

Art   133— Design   Workshop    2 

Art   141-Still  Life    2 

Art   151— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.    141— Physical   Science    4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art    1 12  — Introduction   to   Renaissance 

and   Modern   Art    3 

Art    126— Life   Drawing    2 

Art   134 — Design   Workshop    2 

Art   142 — Still  Life 2 

Art   152— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.   142— Physical  Science    4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 

15  HOURS 

Art  291— Glaze  Calculation    3 

Art  295 — Ceramic   Design,   II    3 

Home  Econ.   196— Weaving 3 

Home  Econ.  263 — Textile  Design — 

Printing  or  Art  Elective 3 

Social   Science    3 

17  HOURS 

Art  211— The  Art  of  Industrialized 

Society     2 

Art  293— Development  of  Metal 

Design  in  Jewelry    3 

Art  299— Ceramic  Design,  IV 5 

Art  Elective 3 

Humanities    4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art  1 12— Introduction  to  Renaissance  and 

Modern    Art    3 

Art   126— Life  Drawing    2 

Art   134— Design   Workshop    2 

Art   142 — Still  Life 2 

Art   152— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.    142— Physical  Science    4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)     1 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art   292— Introduction  to  Metal 

Design   in   Jewelry    3 

Art    Elective    3 

Art  History 3 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological    Science    4 

Social    Science    3 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art  294— Ceramic  Design,   I    3 

Art  296 — Decorative  Metal  Techniques.  .  .  5 

Art    Elective    2 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Humanities    3 


16  HOURS 

Art   293 — Development  of  Matal 

Design   in   Jewelry    3 

D.G.S.    132 — Biological    Science    4 

Home  Econ.  196 — Weaving    3 

Home  Econ.  263 — Textile  Design — 

Printing  or  Art  Elective 3 

Social    Science    3 

16  HOURS 

Art  211— The  Art  of  Industrialized 

Society     2 

Art  295— Ceramic   Design,    II    3 

Art   297— Construction  of  Hollow  and 

Flatware   in   Silversmithing    5 

Art   Elective    3 

Humanities    3 


Curriculum   in  the  History  of  Art 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Fine  Arts   in   the   History  of   Art 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program   for   Freshmen  (page   248). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


18  HOURS 


Art    111 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and 
Medieval   Art    

Art   Elective   (studio)1    

Foreign   Language    

Hist.    Ill — History  of   Western   Civilization 
to    1815    

Speech   101 —Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     

Physical  Education    

Military   (men)    


THIRD  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


Art   History    3 

Art   Elective    (studio)    2 

History  or   English2    3 

Humanities  211— The  Growth  of  American 

Culture    4 

Electives3     5 


Art   1 12— Introduction  to   Renaissance  and 

Modern    Art    3 

Art    Elective    (studio)    2 

Foreign   Language    4 

Hist.   112— History  of  Western    Civilization 

from   1815  to  the  Present 4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives     3 


15  HOURS 

Art   History 3 

Art   Elective    (studio)     2 

History  or  English    3 

Humanities  212 — The  Growth   of  American 

Culture    4 

Phil.  101— Introduction  to  Philosophy  ....  3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Art   History 

Art    Elective    (studio)    

Phil.  323— Philosophy  of  Art 
Electives    


15  HOURS 

6 
2 
3 
4 


15  HOURS 


Art   History    

Art  Elective  (studio) 
Electives    


1  Recommended   studio   courses  are  Art   125,   126,   131,    132,    141,    142. 

'  History  or  English   requirements  are  to   be  chosen   from   Division   of   General    Studies    121,    122;    English 

121,  122,  131,  201,  313;    History  181,   182,  301,  302,  304,  313,  314,  375,  376. 

3  Academic  courses  chosen   from   the  areas  of   humanities,   social   sciences,   and   natural   sciences.     At   least 

six    hours    musi    In-   chosen    from    an    approved    sequence    of    courses    in    the    natural    sciences.     Suggested 

electives:    Classics    101,    110;    Division    of    General    Studies    131,    132,    141,    142,    161,    162,    172;     Geography 

101.     Ill;     Geology     101,     102;     Greek     161;     Latin     162;      Library     Science    301;      Music     110,     113,     114, 

115;    Philosophy   102,   110. 
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Curriculum   in    Industrial   Design 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Fine  Arts   in   Industrial   Design 


FIRST  YEAR 

Program   for   Freshmen  (page   248). 

SECOND  YEAR     FIRST  SEMESTER     16  TO   18  HOURS 

Art   1 1 1  — Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art   133— Design    Workshop    2 

Art   151— Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    141— Physical  Science    4 

Math.  112— College  Algebra,  and  Math. 
114— Plane  Trigonometry,  or  Art  125 
— Life  Drawing,  and  Art   141 — Still 

Life    5  or  4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art  210— History  of  Furniture  and  Interior 

Design     2 

Art  261 — Layout   and   Lettering    3 

Art  271— Materials  and   Processes    3 

Art  275 — Industrial  Design    3 

T.A.M.    171— Elements  of  Mechanics,   or 

Art  Elective1 3 

Electives2     3 

FOURTH  YEAR  14  HOURS 

Advanced  Art  History    3 

Art  277— Advanced  Industrial  Design  ...  5 
Mktg.    101 — Principles   of  Marketing,  or 

Mktg.  272— Industrial  Selling    3 

M.E.    180— Engineering   Materials  and 

Processes,  or  Social  Sciences 3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR   17  HOURS 

Art    112 — Introduction   to  Renaissance   and 

Modern    Art    3 

Art    134— Design    Workshop    2 

Art   152— Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    142— Physical   Science    4 

Math.    122 — Analytic   Geometry,    or   Art 
126— Life  Drawing,  and  Art  142— Still 

Life    4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

18  HOURS 

Art  262 — Layout  and   Lettering     3 

Art   272— Materials  and  Processes 3 

Art  276 — Industrial  Design    3 

Econ.   108— Elements  of   Economics 3 

G.E.   101— Engineering  Drawing 3 

T.A.M.   172— Strength  of  Materials,  or 

Art    Elective    3 


13  TO   16  HOURS 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting, 

or  Social   Sciences    3 

Art  211— The  Art  of  Industrialized  Society  2 

Art  278 — Advanced  Industrial   Design    ...  5 

Electives     3  to  6 


Curriculum  in  Medical  Art 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Art 

The  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum  in  medical  art  are  given  on  the  Urbana 
campus  where  training  in  studio  work  and  science  courses  is  obtained.  The  last  two 
years,  given  in  the  College  of  Medicine  at  the  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  include  medical 
study,  techniques,  and  practical  application. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for   Freshmen  (page  248). 


1  Elect    either    the   mathematics-mechanics   sequence    or    the    sequence    of    Art    125-126,    141-142,    and    six 
hours  of  art  electives. 

2  Electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  areas  of  humanities,   social  sciences,   and   natural  sciences,   and   must 
include  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in  each  area.    See  list  of  approved  electives  on  pages  245  and  246. 
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SECOND  YEAR     FIRST  SEMESTER     17  OR  18  HOURS 

Art   127-Drawing,   III    3 

Art   129— Anatomy,   I    2 

Art   131 — Elementary   Composition    2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical  Science    4 

Zool.   101 — General   Zoology    5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Art   1 1 1— Introduction  to  Ancient 

and   Medieval  Art 3 

Art   151— Sculpture    2 

Art   223 — Figure   Drawing   and   Sketch...  3 

Art  261 — Layout  and   Lettering 3 

Zool.  333 — Vertebrate   Embryology 5 

Elective1    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Art   128— Drawing,    IV    3 

Art  130— Anatomy,  II 2 

Art    132— Elementary   Composition    2 

D.G.S.  142— Physical  Science    4 

Zool.   132 — Comparative  Vertebrate 

Anatomy     5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

16  HOURS 

Art   112 — Introduction   to   Renaissance 

and   Modern  Art    3 

Art   1 52— Sculpture    2 

Art  224 — Figure    Drawing   and   Sketch  ...  3 

Art  262 — Layout  and   Lettering    3 

Elective1    5 


Curriculum    in    Painting 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Fine   Arts   in    Painting 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program   for    Freshmen  (page   248). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient   and 

Medieval   Art    

Art    127— Drawing,  III    

Art    129— Anatomy,    I     

Art    131 — Elementary   Composition    ... 

Art    141 -Still   Life    

Physical  Education    

Military   (men)    , 

Electives2     


Art    112 — Introduction  to   Renaissance  and 

3               Modern    Art    3 

3          Art   128— Drawing,  IV 3 

2          Art   130— Anatomy,   II    2 

2          Art   132 — Elementary   Composition    2 

2  Art   142 — Still   Life   2 

1           Physical  Education    1 

1           Military   (men)    1 

3  Electives"     3 


THIRD  YEAR 

Art   History      

Art   225 — Intermediate  Drawing    

Art  231 — Intermediate  Composition    .  .  . 
Art   235— Illustration,  or  Art  283— Print- 
making    

Art   243— Figure    Painting    

Electives1     


17   HOURS 

3 
2 
3 


17  HOURS 

3 
2 
3 


Art  History    

Art   226 — Intermediate  Drawing    

Art  232— Intermediate  Composition    .... 
Art   235— Illustration,  or  Art  283— Print- 
making    2 

Art   244 — Figure   Painting    2 

Art   341— Materials  and  Techniques 2 

Electives1     3 


FOURTH  YEAR 


14  TO   18  HOURS 


Art   233— Advanced   Composition    3 

Art   245— Advanced  Painting  and  Drawing  3 

Art   247— Special   Problems    2 

Art   Electives 2 

Electives"     4  to  8 


14  TO   18  HOURS 

Art   234 — Advanced    Composition    3 

Art   246— Advanced  Painting  and  Drawing  3 

Art   248— Special    Problems     2 

Art   Electives      4 

Electives"     2  to  6 


1  ESleatives  must  include  a  six-hour  sequence  in  humanities  and  a  six-hour  sequence  in  social  sciences. 

2  Electives    must    be    chosen    from    the    areas    of    humanities,    social    sciences,    and    natural    sciences,    and 
must   include  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in  each  area.    See  list  of  approved  electives  on  pages  245  and  246. 
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Curriculum   in   Sculpture 


For  the    Degree   of    Bachelor   of    Fine   Arts   in    Sculpture 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program   for    Freshmen  (page   248). 
SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art  111— Art  History  .  . 
Art   125— Life   Drawing 

Art   141 -Still  Life 

Art  151 — Sculpture  ... 
Humanities  Elective  .  .  . 
Physical  Education    .  .  .  . 

Military   (men)    

Elective      


THIRD  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


Art  History 

Art    194 — Ceramics     

Art  253 — Intermediate  Sculpture,   I 
Art  255 — Sculpture  Materials  and 

Techniques,   I    

Natural  Science  Elective    

Speech   101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     


FOURTH  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


Art  257— Advanced  Sculpture,  I 2 

Art   259 — Advanced    Sculpture   Materials 

and  Techniques,  III    3 

M.E.    183— Materials   Casting    3 

Social   Science   Elective    3 

Electives    5 


Art   112— Art  History   .  . 
Art    126 — Life    Drawing 

Art    142-Still  Life 

Art    152— Sculpture     .  .  . 

Art  Elective 

Humanities  Elective    .  .  . 
Physical  Education 
Military   (men)    


17  HOURS 


Art  History 

Art  192— Metalwork  and  Jewelry  .. 
Art  254 — Intermediate  Sculpture,  II 
Art   256— Sculpture  Materials  and 

Techniques,  II 

Natural  Science  Elective , 

Elective    


Art  258 — Advanced   Sculpture,   II 

Art  260— Advanced  Sculpture  Materials 

and  Techniques,   rV    

Social    Science    Elective    

Electives  (art  or  academic)    


14  HOURS 

2 


Curriculum   in   City   Planning 


FIRST  YEAR 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of  Science   in   City   Planning 
FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art   119— Design     

Art    181 — Freehand   Drawing     

G.E.    107 — Geometry  for  Architects    .  . 
L.A.   131 — Introduction  to  Landscape 

Design     

Math.    1 12— College  Algebra    

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and   Composition 

Physical    Education     

Military   (men)    


SECOND  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


C.E.  200 — General  Surveying    3 

Econ.    108— Elements  of  Economics 3 

Geog.    101 — Elements  of  Geography    ....  5 

L.A.   133— Elementary  Landscape  Design    .  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


Art    182 — Freehand    Drawing    

G.E.   108— Geometry  for  Architects    .  . 
L.A.   112— Survey  of  Environmental 

Planning    and    Design     

L.A.  132— Landscape  Perception    

Math.    1 14— Trigonometry    

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and   Composition 

Physical    Education     

Military   (men)    


16  HOURS 

2 
2 


17  HOURS 


Econ.    109— Principles  of   Economics    3 

Hist.   101 — Ideas  and    Institutions  in  the 

Western    World    3 

L.A.  134— Elementary  Landscape  Design  .  3 
Pol.   Sci.   150— American  Government: 

Organization  and   Powers 3 

Fin.  264 — Urban  Land   Economics 3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men) 1 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

C.P.  372— Theory  and   Practice  of  City 

Planning    3 

C.P.  376— Planning  Analysis 3 

C.P.   377 — Comprehensive   Planning    3 

L.A.  235— Design  of  Recreational  Areas  .  .  4 
Pol.   Sci.    151— American   Government: 

Functions      3 


17   HOURS 

C.P.   236 — City  Planning  Design    4 

C.P.   274— Survey   of   Regional    Planning    .  3 

Econ.   170— Elements  of  Statistics    3 

Geog.  383— Urban  Geography 4 

Literature  or   Expository   Writing    3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

C.E.   333 — Urban   and   Regional   Trans- 
portation       3 

C.P.  337 — City  Planning  Design    5 

Sociol.  276— Sociology   of  the   City 3 

Electives     5 


16  HOURS 

Arch.  339— Urban   Housing    2 

C.P.   338— City  Planning  Design    5 

C.P.   378— Planning  Legislation  and 

Administration     3 

Electives     6 


Curriculum   in   Landscape  Architecture 


FIRST  YEAR 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape  Architecture 
FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art   1 1 9— Design     2 

Art    181 — Freehand    Drawing     2 

G.E.    107— Geometry  for  Architects    2 

L.A.   131— Introduction  to  Landscape 

Design     2 

Math.    112— College  Algebra    3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition    ...  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


Art  182— Freehand  Drawing    

G.E.    108 — Geometry  for  Architects    .  . 
L.A.   112 — Survey  of  Environmental 

Planning  and  Design 

L.A.   132 — Landscape  Perception    

Math.    1 14 — Trigonometry    

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and   Composition 

Physical     Education     

Military   (men)    


16  HOURS 


SECOND  YEAR 

Bot.    100— General    Botany    

C.E.  200 — General  Surveying    

L.A.    133— Elementary  Landscape  Design 
Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     

Physical     Education     

Military    (men)    


15  HOURS 

4 
3 
3 


17  HOURS 


English  or  American  Literature 

L.A.  134 — Elementary  Landscape  Design  . 

L.A.   242 — Landscape  Surveys    

Rhet.    133— Expository  Writing    

Physical    Education     

Military   (men)    

Electives     


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

L.A.  214— Critical   History  of  Planning 

and  Design 3 

L.A.  235— Design  of  Recreational  Areas  .  .  4 

L.A.  243 — Site  Construction    3 

L.A.  251— Trees  and  Shrubs    3 

Electives     3 


Art    115 — Art  Appreciation    

L.A.  236— Site  Planning  and  Housing 

L.A.  244 — Site  Construction 

L.A.  252— Trees  and  Shrubs    

Electives     


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

C.P.   372— Theory   and    Practice   of   City 

Planning    3 

L.A.   253— Planting    Design    4 

L.A.   255— Care  of   Plant  Materials    2 

L.A.   337 — Advanced  Landscape  Design   .  .  5 

Electives     3 


17   HOURS 


C.P.   274 — Survey  of  Regional  Planning   . 

L.A.   246— Office    Practice    

L.A.   254— Planting    Design    

L.A.   338— Advanced  Landscape  Design    . 
Electives    
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Curriculum    in   Music 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 


This  curriculum  requires  130  semester  hours  of  credit  for  graduation,  not  counting 
the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MAJOR 

The  instrumental  major  may  be  taken  in  piano,  organ,  harpsichord,  violin,  viola, 
violoncello,  string  bass,  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  alto  saxaphone,  cornet  or  trumpet, 
French  horn,  trombone,  baritone,  tuba,  percussion,  or  harp. 

A  student  enrolled  in  this  curriculum  takes  two  applied  subjects,  one  a  major 
( thirty-two  hours )   and  the  other  a  minor  ( eight  hours ) . 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  public  recital  as  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 


FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER        15  TO  17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO  18  HOURS 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 

Music  101 — Theory  of  Music,  I 

Music  1 10 — Basic  Music  Literature 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication.. 

Physical  Education 

Military  (men)    


4  Major  Applied  Music  Subject 

2  Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 

3  Music  102 — Theory  of  Music,  II 

2  Music  107 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I 

.3  or  4  Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

1  D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication.. 

1  Physical  Education 

Military  (men)    

Electives      


4 
2 
3 

1 

3  or  4 
1 
1 
2 


SECOND  YEAR 


18  OR  19  HOURS 


18  OR   19  HOURS 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 

Music  103 — Theory  of  Music,   III 

Music   108 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  II 

Music  213 — History  of  Music,  I 

Foreign  Language 

Physical    Education    

Military  (men)    


THIRD  YEAR 


I6V2  HOURS 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Music  300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint    3 

Music  310 — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music, 
or  Music  312 — Music  of  the  Baroque 
and  Classical  Periods 3 

Music  Ensemble V2 

Electives1     6 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 

Music  104 — Theory  of  Music,  IV 

Music  109 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard   Harmony,  III 

Music  214 — History  of  Music,   II 

Foreign  Language 

Physical    Education    

Military  (men) 


I6V2  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Music  301 — Fugue 3 

Music  311 — Music  in  the  Renaissance,  or 
Music  313 — Music  of  the  Nineteenth 

and  Twentieth  Centuries 3 

Music  Ensemble V2 

Electives1     6 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 

Music  330 — Applied  Music  Pedagogy 
(piano  and  string  majors  only).  .  .  . 

Music  Ensemble 

Electives1     


I6V2  HOURS  15V2  TO   171/2  HOURS 

.  .  .  .  4  Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Music  330 — Applied  Music  Pedagogy 

.  .  .  .  2  (piano  and  string  majors  only) 2 

.  .  .  .  V2  Music  Ensemble V2 

10  Electives1    9  to  1 1 


1  Electives   must  include  at  least  sixteen   hours   in   humanities,   social   sciences,    and   natural    sciences, 
list  of  approved  electives  on  pages  245  and  246. 


See 
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COMPOSITION   MAJOR 


Within  this  curriculum,  major  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  the  theory  of  music. 
Necessary  course  adjustments  require  approval  of  the  theory  division. 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  recital  of  original  compositions  as  part 
of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  If  the  major  is  theory,  an  ad- 
vanced project  determined  and  approved  by  the  theory  division  is  required. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER         16  TO  18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Applied  Music    2 

Music  101— Theory  of  Music,   I    3 

Music  106— Composition 2 

Music  1 10 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication    ..3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 

Electives2     3 


15  TO   17  HOURS 

2 

3 

2 


Applied  Music 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music,  II 

Music  106 — Composition 

Music  107 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  .  . 

Physical  Education 

Military  (men) 

Electives2    


1 


.3  or  4 
1 
1 
3 


SECOND  YEAR 


Applied  Music 

Music  103 — Theory  of  Music,  III 

Music  106 — Composition 

Music  108 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  II 

Music  213 — History  of  Music,  I 

French,  German,  or  Italian 

Physical    Education    

Military  (men) 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

2 

3 
2 


Applied  Music 

Music  104 — Theory  of  Music,  IV 

Music  106 — Composition 

Music  109 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  III 

Music  214 — History  of  Music,  II 

French,  German,  or  Italian 

Physical    Education    

Military  (men) 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

2 

3 

2 


THIRD  YEAR 


17V2  HOURS 


171/2  HOURS 


Applied  Music 

Music  200 — Instrumentation,  I    

Music  300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint    

Music  306 — Composition 

Music  310 — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music, 
or  Music  312 — Music  of  the  Baroque 
and  Classical  Periods 

Ensemble    

Electives2     


Applied  Music 

Music  201  —  Instrumentation,  II    

Music  301— Fugue 

Music  306— Composition 

Music  311 — Music  in  the  Renaissance,  or 
Music  313— Music  of  the   Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries 

Ensemble    

Electives2     


FOURTH   YEAR 


I6V2  TO  I8V2  HOURS 


Applied  Music 

Music  304 — Analytical  Techniques,  I 

Music  306 — Composition 

Ensemble    


2 
3 
4 

Vi 

Electives2 7  to  9 


17V2  HOURS 

Applied  Music 2 

Music  305— Analytical  Techniques,  II.  .  .  .  3 

Music  306 — Composition 4 

Music  315 — Contemporary  Music 2 

Ensemble    Vi 

Electives8     6 


1  Whether  or  not  piano  has  been  the  applied  music  subject,  the  student  must  acquire  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  pianoforte. 

2  Electives    must    include    at    least    sixteen    hours    in    humanities,    social    sciences,    and    natural    sciences. 
Art   111  and  112  are  recommended.    See  list  of  approved  electives  on   pages   245   and   248. 
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HISTORY  OF  MUSIC   MAJOR 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER        13  TO  15  HOURS 

Applied   Music1    4 

Music  101— Theory  of  Music,  I 3 

Music  1 10 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  1 1 1  — Verbal  Communication   ...  3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


SECOND  YEAR  16  OR   17  HOURS 

Applied    Music     4 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music,  III 3 

Music  108 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  II 1 

Music  213— History  of  Music,  I 3 

French  or  German 4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 

THIRD  YEAR  I8V2  HOURS 

Music  300— Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint    3 

Music  310 — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music  .  3 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

French  or  German2    4 

Literature3     3 

Electives  (non-music)4 5 

FOURTH  YEAR  15V2  TO  17V2  HOURS 

Music  229-Thesis 2 

Music  312 — Music  of  the  Baroque  and 

Classical  Periods 3 

History    3 

Music  Theory  (304,  306,  307,  318) 2  or  3 

Music  Ensemble V2 

Electives4     4  to  7 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Applied   Music1    4 

Music  102 — Theory  of  Music,  II 3 

Music  107 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I 1 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  1 1  2 — Verbal  Communication  ....  3  or  4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 

Electives 4 

16  OR  17  HOURS 

Applied   Music     4 

Music  104 — Theory  of  Music,  IV 3 

Music    109 — Ear    Training,    Sight    Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  III 1 

Music  214— History  of  Music,  II 3 

French  or  German2 4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 

I8V2  HOURS 

Music  301 — Fugue 3 

Music  31 1 — Music  in  the  Renaissance  ....  3 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

French  or  German2    4 

Literature8     3 

Electives  (non-music)     5 

I6V2  TO  I8V2  HOURS 

Music  229— Thesis    2 

Music  313— Music  of  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries 3 

History    3 

Music  Theory  (305,  306,  308,  319) 2  or  3 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

Electives4     5  to  8 


VOICE  MAJOR 

The  major  applied  music  subject  throughout  the  course  includes  work  in  vocal 
diction  as  well  as  private  lessons  in  voice.  At  least  eight  hours  each  in  Italian,  French, 
and  German  are  required  for  the  voice  major.  A  student  who  has  completed  two  years 
of  high  school  study  in  either  French,  German,  or  Italian  is  excused  from  that  specific 
curricular  requirement  and  allowed  to  substitute  eight  hours  in  electives. 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  public  recital  as  part  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 


1  Whether  or  not  piano   has   been   the   applied   music   subject,   the   student   must   demonstrate   reasonable 
facility  in  piano  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

2  Two  years  in  one  language  are  required  except  with  special  permission  of  the  departmental  adviser. 
8  English  363  and  364  are  recommended. 

4  Electives  must   include  at   least   sixteen   hours   in   humanities,   social   sciences,    and   natural   sciences.     Art 
111  and  112  are  recommended.    See  list  of  approved  electives  on  pages  245  and  246. 
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FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER       15  TO  17  HOURS 

Music  101— Theory  of  Music,  I 3 

Music  1 10 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Music  166 — English  Diction,  or  Music 

167— Italian  Diction 1 

Music   180— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 3 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and   Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  1 1 1 — Verbal  Communication   .  .  .3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR                                       18  OR  19  HOURS 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music,  III 3 

Music  108— Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  II 1 

Music   168 — German  Diction,  or  Music 

169— French  Diction 1 

Music  180— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 3 

Music  213— History  of  Music,  I 3 

Foreign  Language 4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 

THIRD  YEAR                                                  17Va  HOURS 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

Music  300— Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint    3 

Music  310 — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music, 
or  Music  312 — Music  of  the  Baroque 

and  Classical  Periods 3 

Music  366 — Vocal  Repertoire,  I 1 

Music  381— Voice    3 

Foreign  Language 4 

Electives1     3 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                  I6V2  HOURS 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

Music  330— Applied  Music  Pedaogy 2 

Music  381— Voice 3 

Electives1 11 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Music  102 — Theory  of  Music,  II 3 

Music  107 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I 1 

Music  166 — English  Diction,  or  Music 

167— Italian   Diction    1 

Music  180— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 3 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  1 12— Verbal  Communication   .  .  .3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 

Electives 2 

18  OR  19  HOURS 

Music  104 — Theory  of  Music,  IV 3 

Music   109— Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  III 1 

Music  168 — German  Diction,  or  Music 

169— French  Diction 1 

Music  1 80— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 3 

Music  214— History  of  Music,  II 3 

Foreign  Language 4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 

171/2  HOURS 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

Music  301 — Fugue 3 

Music  31 1— Music  in  the  Renaissance,  or 
Music   313 — Music   of  the    Nineteenth 

and  Twentieth  Centuries 3 

Music  367 — Vocal  Repertoire,  II 1 

Music  381— Voice    3 

Foreign  Language 4 

Electives1    3 

13V2  TO  15V2  HOURS 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

Music  381— Voice 3 

Electives1   1 0  to  1 2 


Curriculum   in   Music   Education 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in   Music   Education 

The  minimum  requirements  for  teaching  music  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
are  that  the  teacher  be  sufficiently  proficient  on  the  piano  to  play  accompaniments  of 
music  education  materials  and  to  play  at  sight  such  materials  as  hymns,  community 
songs,  and  folk  songs;  and  that  he  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  to  sing  with 
a  pleasant  tone  quality,  to  sing  at  sight,  and  to  be  able  to  impart  the  principles  of  voice 
production.  Students  who  can  not  meet  these  requirements  must  take  additional  work 
in  the  branches  of  applied  music  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  134  to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  130  semester 
hours,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is 

1  Electives    must     iri«-Iii<l<-    at     least    sixteen    hours    in    humanities,    social    sciences,    and    natural    sciences. 
See  list  of  approved  electives  on  pages  245  and  246. 
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required  for  graduation.    Electives  in  these  curricula  must  include  at  least  one  course 
in  humanities,  social  sciences,  or  natural  sciences. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


GENERAL  EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.   Ill— Verbal   Communication1    ....  4 

Applied  Music  Elective2 2 

Music   101— Theory  of  Music,   I    3 

Music   110 — Basic  Music  Literature    2 

Music    1 80— Piano     2 

Music    181— Voice    2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  I6V2  OR  171/2  HOURS 

Ed.   101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

Applied  Music  Elective2 2 

Music  Ensemble    Vi 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music,  III 4 

Music    180— Piano    2 

Music    181— Voice     2 

Physical  or  Biological  Science8 3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.   112— Verbal  Communication1    ....  4 

Applied    Music    Elective2    2 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music,  II    4 

Music   1 80— Piano     2 

Music  181— Voice 2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     2 

17V2  OR  I8V2  HOURS 

Applied    Music    Elective2    2 

Music   Ensemble    Vi 

Music  104— Theory  of  Music,  IV    4 

Music  142— Elements  of  Conducting 2 

Music  180— Piano*    2 

Music   181— Voice4    2 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology   .  .  4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17V2  HOURS 

Ed.   201— Foundations   of   American    Edu- 
cation      2 

Music   Ensemble    Vi 

Music  213 — History  of  Music,  I    3 

Music   242 — Teaching   Music   in   the    Ele- 
mentary  School    3 

Physical  or  Biological  Science3 3 

Supplementary  Instruments    4 

Electives5     2 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Ed.  236— Child  Development 3 

Literature  or  Art8 3 

Pol.   Sci.    150— American  Government: 

Organization  and   Powers 3 

Electives6      7 


17V2  HOURS 

Hist.  262-The  United   States:  World 
Power  in  an   Industrial  Age  (since 

1877)     3 

Music   Ensemble    V2 

Music  214— History  of  Music,   II    3 

Music  243— Teaching   Music   in   the   Junior 

High   School    3 

Music  247 — Supervision  of  School  Music   .  2 

Supplementary  Instruments    4 

Electives0 2 

15  OR  16  HOURS 

Ed.  21 1— Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.   232— Educational   Practice  in   Ele- 
mentary Education 2 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School 3  or  4 

Ed.  242 — Educational   Practice  in   Sec- 
ondary Education 3 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary   Educa- 
tion      2 

Electives6     2 


1  Rhetoric   101,   102,  and   Speech   101  or   105  or   141   may  be   taken  instead   of   Division   of   General    Studies 
111   and    112. 

2  This  should  be  in  the  student's  major  applied  music  subject   if  that  subject  is  voice,   piano,   or  organ. 
8  Division  of   General   Studies   courses   may   be   elected. 

*  Tests   are   given    in   piano   and/or   voice.    If    the   student    has   not   attained    adequate    proficiency,    he    is 
required   to   take   additional    hours  in    these   courses. 

5  Students   are  requested    to   take   Music   244   or   246. 

6  Education   250  is  strongly   recommended. 
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CHORAL  EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR   17  HOURS 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal   Communication1    ....  4 

Applied  Music  Elective"    2 

Music   101— Theory  of  Music,    I    3 

Music   110 — Basic  Music   Literature 2 

Music    1 80— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  I6V2  OR   17'/2  HOURS 

Ed.   101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

Applied  Music  Elective2 2 

Music   Ensemble    Vi 

Music  103 — Theory  of  Music,  III    4 

Music    1 80— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 2 

Physical  or  Biological  Science8 3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

THIRD  YEAR  171/2  HOURS 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American   Edu- 
cation      2 

Music   Ensemble    V2 

Music  213 — History  of  Music,  I    3 

Music  230 — Choral   Literature  and 

Conducting    2 

Physical  or  Biological   Science8    3 

Supplementary    Instruments5    2 

Electives8 5 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Literature    or   Art3    3 

Music   245— Choral   Arranging 2 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization    and    Powers    3 

Electives'     8 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal  Communication1    ....  4 

Applied    Music    Elective2    2 

Music   102— Theory  of  Music,   II    4 

Music  1 80— Piano 2 

Music  181— Voice 2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     2 

17V2  OR  I8V2  HOURS 

Applied  Music  Elective2    2 

Music    Ensemble    Vi 

Music  104 — Theory  of  Music,  IV 4 

Music    142— Elements   of   Conducting    ....  2 

Music   1 80— Piano*    2 

Music   181-Voice4   2 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology    .  .  4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


161  2  HOURS 

Hist.    262— The   United    States:   World 
Power  in  an    Industrial   Age    (since 

1877)     3 

Music   Ensemble    Vi 

Music  214 — History  of  Music,   II    3 

Music  231— Choral   Literature   and 

Conducting    2 

Supplementary    Instruments5    2 

Electives       7 

15  OR   16  HOURS 

Ed.  21 1— Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.   232— Educational   Practice  in   Ele- 
mentary Education 2 

Ed.   241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School 3  or  4 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in   Sec- 
ondary   Education     3 

Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary   Educa- 
tion      2 

Music  246— Teaching  of  Choral  Music   ...  2 


Rhetoric   101,   102,  and   Speech    101   or   105   or   141   may   be   taken   instead   of   Division   of   General   Studies 
111   and    112. 
This  should  be   in   the  student's  major  applied   subject  if   that   subject   is   voice,   piano,    or   organ. 
Division  of  General   Studies  courses  may  be  elected. 

4  Tests  are  given  in  piano  and/or  voice.  If  the  student  has  not  attained  adequate  proficiency,  he  is 
required   to   take  additional   hours   in   these  courses. 

5  If  the  student  has  had  previous  experience  on  wind  instruments,  he  is  requested  to  take  stringed 
instruments.  If  he  has  had  previous  experience  on  stringed  instruments,  he  is  requested  to  take  wind 
instruments. 

0  Students  are  requested   to   take  two  of  the  following   courses:   Music  242,   243,   244. 
7  Education    250    is   strongly    recommended. 
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INSTRUMENTAL  EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal  Communication1    ....  4 

Applied  Major    2 

Music   101— Theory  of  Music,  I    3 

Music   1 10— Basic  Music   Literature 2 

Music    180— Piano     2 

Supplementary    Instruments     2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  I6V2  OR  17%  HOURS 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

Applied  Major    2 

Music   Ensemble    V2 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music,  III    4 

Music    1 80— Piano    2 

Physical  or  Biological  Science8    3 

Supplementary    Instruments2    2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR   18  HOURS 

D.G.S.    112— Verbal    Communication1    ....  4 

Applied  Major    2 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music,  II 4 

Music    1 80— Piano    2 

Supplementary    Instruments2    2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives    2 

17V2  OR  I8V2  HOURS 

Applied  Major    2 

Music   Ensemble    Vi 

Music  104 — Theory  of  Music,  IV 4 

Music  142 — Elements  of  Conducting 2 

Music   180-Piano4    2 

Psych.    100— Introduction  to  Psychology    .  .  4 

Supplementary    Instruments2    2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17V2  HOURS 

Ed.    201— Foundations    of    American    Edu- 
cation      2 

Applied  Major    2 

Music   Ensemble    Vi 

Music  181-Voice 2 

Music  213— History  of  Music,  I 3 

Music  232 — Instrumental   Literature   and 

Conducting    2 

Physical  or  Biological  Science8 3 

Supplementary    Instruments2    2 

Elective    1 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Instrumentation     2 

Literature   or  Art8    3 

Pol.   Sci.    150— American  Government: 

Organization  and   Powers 3 

Electives8 8 


17V2  HOURS 

Hist.   262— The   United   States:   World 
Power  in  an    Industrial   Age  (since 

1877)     3 

Applied  Major    2 

Music   Ensemble    Vi 

Music  214— History  of  Music,  II 3 

Music     233 — Instrumental     Literature     and 

Conducting    2 

Supplementary    Instruments     2 

Electives0      5 


15  OR  16  HOURS 

Ed.  21 1— Educational  Psychology    3 

Ed.   232— Educational   Practice   in   Ele- 
mentary Education    2 

Ed.  241—  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School 3  or  4 

Ed.   242— Educational   Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary   Education    3 

Ed.    240— Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

Music   244— Teaching   of    Instrumental 

Music     2 


1  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  or  105  or  141  may  be  taken  instead  of  Division  of  General  Studies  111 
and  112. 

2  Four  hours  of  winds  and  percussion  and   four  hours  of  strings  are  required.    The  remaining   four  hours 
are  assigned  in  strings  or  winds  at  the  choice  of  the  student  and  the  adviser. 

8  Division   of   General    Studies   courses   may   be   elected. 

*  Tests  are  given  in  piano.     If  the  student  has  not  attained  adequate   proficiency,   he   is  required   to   take 

additional  work  in  piano. 

5  Students  are  requested  to  take  two  of  the  following  courses:  Music  242,  243,  246. 

e  Education  250  is  strongly  recommended. 
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For  the   Degree  of  Master  of  Science   in   Music   Education 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  infonnation  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for 
Teachers      

Ed.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the 
School     

Music    Electives1    

Electives     


4  UNITS 


4  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301— Philosophy  of  Education    ....  Vi 
Ed.   302— History    of     American     Educa- 
tion         '/2 

Ed.   303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations  of   Edu- 
cation      Vi 

Music    Electives1    2 

Electives     1 


Teacher   Education   Minors   in   Music 

INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC  HOURS 

Music    100— Rudiments    of   Theory    2 

Music    1 10— Basic   Music   Literature    2 

Music   142 — Elements   of  Conducting    2 

Music    170 — String    Instruments     4 

Music    180— Piano,  or  Music   183-199— Band  and  Orchestral    Instruments  (to   be  chosen 

with    consent  of   adviser)    4 

Music   244— Teaching   of    Instrumental    Music    2 

Music   171,  172,  173,  174,  175,  176— Wind  Instruments  (two  courses  required)    4 

Total     20 

VOCAL   MUSIC  HOURS 

Music    100 — Rudiments  of  Theory    2 

Music    1 10 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Music    142 — Elements  of   Conducting    2 

Music    178 — Class    Instruction    in    Voice    2 

Music   1 80— Piano     4 

Music   1 81  —Voice     4 

Music  230— Choral   Literature   and    Conducting    2 

Music   246 — Teaching   of  Choral   Music    2 

Music   Ensemble   (Vocal)    1 

Total     21 


University  of  Illinois  Bands 

The  University  Bands  are  organized  into  the  Concert  Band,  the  First 
Regimental  Band,  and  the  Second  Regimental  Band.  Membership  in  these 
organizations  is  determined  by  audition,  and  assignments  are  made  accord- 
ing to  proficiency  and  instrumentation.  Credit  in  the  Bands  may  be 
substituted  for  credit  in  required  military  courses.  Members  of  the  Concert 
Band  in  their  third  and  succeeding  years  are  eligible  for  scholarships 
amounting  to  approximately  one-half  the  tuition  fees  for  Illinois  residents. 


1  A    maximum   of   two  units   is  allowed   in    applied   music. 
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The  Bands  play  numerous  concerts  on  the  campus,  and  the  Conceit 
Band  also  appears  in  many  Illinois  and  other  midwestern  cities.  In  addition, 
the  Bands  furnish  music  for  commencement,  convocations,  athletic  events, 
military  ceremonies,  and  other  occasions.  The  University  owns  a  large  li- 
brary of  band  music  and  was  bequeathed  the  John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial 
Library.  These  collections  comprise  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  libraries 
of  band  music  in  the  world. 

The  Concert  Band  maintains  a  complete  symphonic  instrumentation  for 
the  study  and  performance  of  all  types  of  band  literature  and  is  open  to 
those  who  have  attained  a  high  level  of  musical  and  technical  proficiency 
on  their  instruments.  The  First  Begimental  Band  maintains  the  instrumen- 
tation of  the  standard  band  and  serves  as  a  training  organization  for  the 
Concert  Band.  The  Second  Regimental  Band  enrolls  those  who  do  not  at 
first  qualify  for  positions  in  the  other  bands,  until  they  become  eligible  for 
promotion  as  improvement  is  shown  and  vacancies  occur.  Membership  in 
all  bands  is  open  to  women  students  as  well  as  men. 


College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications 


For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  college  work,  the  College  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Communications  offers  an  additional  two  years  of  professional 
education  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  college  offers  education  in  three  curricula.  The  Department  of 
Advertising  supervises  work  in  the  advertising  curriculum  for  students  ex- 
pecting to  enter  advertising  agencies  or  the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television  stations,  industrial  organiza- 
tions, or  retail  stores.  The  news-editorial  curriculum  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  is  intended  for  students  preparing  for  positions  as  editors,  report- 
ers, and  writers  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  technical  publications;  for 
positions  in  the  field  of  community  journalism;  and  for  news  work  in  the 
broadcast  media.  The  Department  of  Radio  and  Television  prepares  stu- 
dents for  general  broadcasting  work  or  for  such  specialties  as  announcing, 
news,  production,  direction,  sales,  and  writing.  Instruction  in  this  curricu- 
lum makes  use  of  the  radio  and  television  facilities  operated  by  Stations 
WILL-AM-FM-TV  in  the  college. 

Students  with  appropriate  interests  and  aptitudes  may  combine  study 
in  this  college  with  study  in  other  specialized  fields.  Two  combination 
programs,  one  in  home  economics  journalism  and  one  in  agricultural  jour- 
nalism, have  been  established.  In  addition,  a  selection  of  courses  intended 
to  prepare  both  men  and  women  for  careers  in  medical  writing  and  editing 
is  available.  These  courses  were  chosen  with  the  assistance  and  approval 
of  the  American  Medical  Writers'  Association. 

Instruction  in  journalism  at  the  University  was  begun  in  1902  as  part  of 
the  courses  in  rhetoric  and  was  organized  as  a  division  of  the  Department 
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of  English  in  1916.  The  School  of  Journalism  was  established  in  1927  as  a 
separate  administrative  unit,  and  in  1941  it  was  moved  into  quarters  de- 
signed especially  for  its  use  in  Gregory  Hall.  In  1950  the  name  was  changed 
to  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  with  divisions  of  journalism, 
radio,  and  advertising;  later,  the  radio  division  added  instruction  in  tele- 
vision. In  September,  1957,  the  school  was  elevated  to  college  status,  and  in 
September,  1959,  the  college's  three  divisions  were  redesignated  as  depart- 
ments. 

The  college's  sequences  in  news-editorial  work,  advertising,  and  radio- 
television  have  been  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  The  standing  of  the  college  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Writers'  Association,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Associated  Business  Publi- 
cations, Council  on  Radio-Television  Journalism,  Illinois  Press  Association, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  International  Circulation  Managers  Asso- 
ciation, International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors,  Magazine  Publishers 
Association,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  National  Business  Publi- 
cations, National  Editorial  Association,  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  Radio-Television  News  Directors  Association,  and  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

LIBRARY,   LABORATORIES,  AND   EQUIPMENT 

In  its  quarters  in  Gregory  Hall,  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications 
educates  communications  workers  with  modern  equipment  which  includes  a  library 
containing  8,500  books,  the  morgue,  newspaper  files,  newsrooms,  photography  and 
photoengraving  darkrooms,  radio  and  television  classrooms  and  broadcasting  studios, 
printing  laboratory,  and  advertising  layout  laboratory. 

Radio  students  make  use  of  portable  tape  recorders  for  assignments.  Both  newspaper 
and  radio  wire  copy  come  to  the  copy  desks  for  use  by  the  student  editors.  Typography 
students  study  the  engraving  and  stereotyping  processes,  and  photographers  have  a  com- 
pletely equipped  laboratory  with  ten  darkrooms,  workrooms,  studios,  and  telephoto 
sending  and  receiving  equipment.  Press  cameras  are  available  for  classroom  and  outside 
assignments.  Television  students  utilize  modern,  well-equipped  studios  for  classroom 
productions. 

PRE-COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  are  ad- 
vised to  register  as  prejournalism  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  where  they  will  be  assigned  to  the  Division  of  General  Studies 
program.  However,  they  may,  if  they  wish,  select  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum 
in  that  college.  Students  should  try  to  include  courses  in  economics,  English,  history, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology  or  anthropology.  A  reasonable 
degree  of  typing  ability  should  be  acquired  before  entering  the  college,  since  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  the  curricula  depends  upon  it. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  as  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  a  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1 .  Complete  fifty-six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  college  work,  exclusive  of  the 
required  courses  in  military  and  physical  education. 
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2.  Present  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5.  No  applicant  whose  grade-point  average  in 
all  college  work  is  less  than  3.5  is  admitted  except  on  approval  by  the  college  of  an 
individual  petition  for  admission. 

Students  from  schools  of  journalism  of  approved  standing  who  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  at  the  Uni- 
versity may  receive  by  transfer  not  more  than  one  year  of  credit  in  the  college.  Not  more 
than  half  of  the  thirty  hours  of  advertising,  journalism,  and  radio-television  required 
for  a  degree  may  be  transferred  from  other  schools  or  colleges. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

The  college  offers  three  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science:  the  news-editorial  curriculum  for  journalism  majors;  the  advertising  curriculum 
for  advertising  majors;  and  the  radio-television  curriculum  for  radio-television  majors. 
Degree  requirements,  in  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements  as  to  registra- 
tion, residence,  scholarship,  fees,  and  courses  in  laboratory  science,  military  training, 
physical  education,  and  rhetoric,  include  the  following: 

1.  A  total  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  train- 
ing and  physical  education. 

2.  Not  less  than  thirty  hours  nor  more  than  thirty-six  hours  in  courses  offered 
by  the  college. 

3.  Not  less  than  twenty  hours  in  advanced  social  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  and 
in  other  subjects  taken  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  and  approved  by  the  faculty.  The 
home  economics  minor  or  the  agriculture  minor  may  be  substituted  for  the  requirement 
of  twenty  hours  in  advanced  social  studies. 

4.  Completion  of  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  three  curricula  offered  by  the 
college. 

5.  An  average  grade  of  "C"  in  all  courses  presented  for  the  degree.  In  addition, 
the  student  must  obtain  a  "C"  average  for  all  courses  taken  while  registered  in  the 
college. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

For  graduation  with  Honors,  a  student  must  obtain  an  average  of  4.35  in  all  courses 
taken  after  admission  to  the  college;  for  graduation  with  High  Honors,  an  average  of 
4.75  is  required. 

Advertising   Curriculum 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   Communications 

To  be  graduated  from  the  advertising  curriculum,  a  student  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  a  degree  listed  above  and  must  complete  the  following  courses: 

THIRD  YEAR  HOURS         FOURTH  YEAR  HOURS 


Adv.    281— Introduction    to   Advertising    . 
Adv.    382— Advertising  Copy  and  Layout 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of   Economics    

Mktg.    101— Principles   of  Marketing    ... 
Psych.    100— Introduction  to  Psychology   . 


3  Adv.  383 — Advertising  Media    3 

4  Adv.    384 — Advertising  Campaigns 3 

3  Adv.    385 — Advertising    Promotion    and 

3  Sales    2 

4  Adv.  388— Advertising   in   Contemporary 

Society     2 

Marketing  courses  other  than  advertising 

(in  addition  to  Mktg.  101)    3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  courses  within  the  college 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general  elec- 
tives  to  meet  the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 
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News— Editorial   Curriculum 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Communications 

To  be  graduated  from  the  news-editorial  curriculum,  a  student  must  meet  the  gen- 
eral requirements  for  a  degree  listed  above  and  must  complete  the  following  courses: 

HOURS 

Journ.  204 — Typography    3 

Journ.  21  1 — Newswriting     3 

Journ.  21  2 — Public  Affairs  Reporting 3 

Journ.  217 — History  of  Journalism,  or  Journ.   218 — The  Press  and  Public  Opinion    3 

Journ.  321  — News    Editing     4 

Journ.  323 — Advanced  Reporting,  or  Journ.  330 — Magazine  Editing,  or  Journ.  344 — 

Community  Newspaper  Publication,  or  Radio-TV  355 — Television  News 3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours 
of  advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  courses  within  the 
college  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general 
electives  to  meet  the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation.  In  taking  the  thirty  re- 
quired hours  in  journalism  and  communications,  the  student  is  expected  to  augment  the 
core  of  required  courses  with  electives  in  an  area  of  his  special  interest. 

Radio-Television   Curriculum 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Communications 

The  curriculum  in  radio-television  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work  in  all 
except  the  technical  phases  of  radio  and  television. 

To  be  graduated  from  the  curriculum,  the  student  must  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  a  degree  from  this  college  and  complete  twenty-one  hours  in  the  following 
courses,  including  Advertising  281,  Introduction  to  Advertising;  Journalism  211,  News- 
writing;  Radio-Television  252,  Television  Laboratory;  Radio-Television  261,  Principles 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting;  and  Radio-Television  368,  Radio  and  Television 
Regulation. 

A  minimum  of  twenty-one  hours  must  be  chosen  from  the  courses  listed  below: 

HOURS 

Adv.   281— Introduction   to  Advertising 3 

Adv.   386— Radio  and   Television   Advertising 2 

Journ.   21 1 — Newswriting 3 

Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 
Rad 


o-TV  252— Television    Laboratory    3 

o-TV  261 —Principles  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting    2 

o-TV  263 — Radio  and   Television   Announcing    2 

o-TV  264 — Radio   and    Television    Performance    2 

o-TV  266— Broadcast    Continuity   Writing     3 

o-TV  267 — Radio    Production   and    Direction 3 

o-TV  291  —Special    Problems     2  or  3 

o-TV  350— Broadcast    Playwriting    3 

o-TV  354— Television     Directing     3 

o-TV  355— Television     News     3 

o-TV  356 — Cinematography   for    Television     3 

o-TV  360 — Educational    Uses   of  Television   and   Radio 3 

o-TV  362— Radio   and    Television   Station    Management    2 

o-TV  365-Radio   News    3 

o-TV  366-367— Advanced    Radio  and   Television    Practices    2  to  4 

o-TV  368— Radio  and   Television    Regulation    2 
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Minor   in   Agriculture  for  Majors   in   This  College 

For  a  minor  in  agriculture,  the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty  hours 
in  agriculture.  These  twenty  hours  may  be  substituted  for  the  twenty  hours  of  advanced 
social  studies  required  by  the  college  for  graduation.  No  specific  courses  or  sequence  of 
courses  is  required  for  admission  to  the  agriculture  minor. 

Required   Courses:  HOURS 

Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm   Management    3 

Agron.   121— Principles  of   Field   Crop  Science1    4 

An.  Sci.    120  or  D.S.    120— Principles  of  Animal   Nutrition    3 

Electives   in    Agriculture    10 

Total    20 

Electives: 

Agr.  Econ.  305 — Agricultural   Policies  and   Programs    3 

Agr.  Eng.  1 1 1 — Farm  Structures  and  Soil  and  Water  Conservation    3 

Agr.   Eng.    1 12— Tractors  and    Field  Machinery    3 

Agron.    101— Introductory   Soils    4 

An.  Sci.  201 — Livestock  Management,  or  An.  Sci.  220 — Feeds  and  Feeding,  or  An.  Sci.  301  — 

Beef  Production,  or  An.  Sci.  303 — Pork  Production,  or  An.  Sci.  304 — Poultry  Management.  .3  or  4 

D.S.   100 — Introduction   to   Dairy    Production2    3 

For.    100 — Farm   Forestry    3 

Hort.    100— Introductory    Horticulture3    3 

Rural    Sociol.    277 — Rural    Social    Problems    3 

Minor  in   Home  Economics  for  Majors  in  This  College 

For  a  minor  in  home  economics,  the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty 
hours  in  home  economics,  including  seven  hours  of  required  courses  as  indicated  below. 
The  twenty  hours  in  home  economics  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  twenty  hours 
of  advanced  social  studies  required  by  the  college  for  graduation. 

Required  Courses:  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  120 — Elementary  Nutrition,  or  Home  Econ.   132 — Foods  and   Nutrition    2  or  3 

Home   Econ.    1 83 — Consumer    Textiles     2 

Home   Econ.   271  —  Home  Management,  or  Home   Econ.   171 — Home  Management,  and   Home 

Econ.   270 — Family   Financial   Management    2  or  5 

Electives   in    Home   Economics    14  or  10 

Total     20 

Electives: 

Home   Econ.    105— Child  and   Family    4 

Home   Econ.    125 — Food  Selection  and  Preparation4 3 

Home   Econ.    133 — Food    Management4    2 

Home    Econ.    160 — The    Home   and    Its    Furnishings    4 

Home   Econ.    1 84 — Clothing    Selection    2 

Home   Econ.   202 — Laboratory  in    Child   Development    2 

Home   Econ.   210 — Family    Relationships    3 

Home   Econ.   231 — Foods      3 

Home    Econ.    260— Period   Styles  in    Home  Furnishings    3 

Home    Econ.    280— Household    Textiles    2 

Home   Econ.   285— History   of   Costume    2 

Home    Econ.    287— Consumer   Clothing    Problems     2 

Home    Econ.    395 — Fashion  Analysis    3 

1  Students  with  ninety  ir  more  credit  hours  receive  only  three  hours  credit. 

2  Students  with  ninety  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  two  hours  credit. 

3  Juniors  and  seniors  receive  no  credit  for  this  course;   they  may  substitute  Horticulture  242  or  262. 
*  Credit  is  not  given  in  Home  Economics  132  and  133  in  addition  to  Home  Economics  120  and  125. 
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Minor   in   Teacher   Education    in   Journalism 

The  teaching  minor  in  the  field  of  journalism  requires  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours 
in  journalism  and  communications.  In  addition  to  four  required  courses  with  a  total  of 
twelve  hours  credit,  a  minimum  of  six  additional  hours  must  be  chosen  from  a  selected 
group  of  electives. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  Illinois,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  have 
additional  credit  of  six  hours  in  English. 

Required    Courses:  HOURS 

Journ.    204 — Typography    3 

Journ.    21  1  — Newswriting     3 

Journ.    308— High    School    Journalism    3 

Journ.    321  —  News    Editing    4 

Electives  in  Journalism  and   Communications    5 

Total     18 

Electives: 

Adv.    281  —Introduction  to   Advertising    3 

Journ.    212— Public   Affairs    Reporting     3 

Journ.    215— Contemporary    Affairs     2 

Journ.   218— The   Press  and   Public  Opinion    3 

Journ.    223  — Photo-Journalism      3 

Journ.    326 — Magazine  Article  Writing    3 

Radio-TV  261 — Principles  of  Radio  and   Television   Broadcasting    2 


Law    Building. 


College  of  Law 


The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Law  is  to  train  men  and  women  for  the 
practice  of  law.  Training  for  this  purpose  has  proved  its  value  for  those 
who  become  judges,  legislators,  and  teachers  of  law,  and  for  administrators 
in  government  and  in  private  business.  The  college  aims  to  train  students 
in  the  skills  of  the  legal  profession.  However,  the  education  of  students  for 
the  practice  of  law  has  much  broader  implications  than  mere  training  in 
professional  skills.  It  involves  the  inculcation  of  an  understanding  of  the 
function  of  law  in  the  social  order,  and  in  relation  thereto,  the  role  of  the 
legal  profession.  The  college  endeavors  to  inspire  a  consciousness  in  its 
students  of  the  highest  traditions  of  the  profession  and  of  the  profession's 
responsibilities  for  the  rational  development  and  improvement  of  the  law 
in  its  substance  and  its  administration. 

Instruction  in  the  College  of  Law  is  conducted  by  a  faculty  all  of  whom 
have  had  substantial  experience  in  private  practice,  government  service, 
bar  association  activities,  or  a  combination  of  these.  They  include  authors 
of  the  nation's  leading  law  textbooks,  treatises,  and  casebooks,  as  well  as 
numerous  law  review  articles. 

Most  classes  are  conducted  by  the  "case  method."  Broadly  conceived, 
the  case  method  involves  the  study  of  judicial  decisions,  statutes,  and  other 
sources  of  law,  and  the  discussion  and  critical  analysis  of  these  materials 
by  students  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  ad- 
vanced classes,  increasing  use  is  being  made  of  exercises  in  drafting  and 
research,  and  of  seminars  in  which  students  may  lead  as  well  as  follow  in 
the  discussion. 

Courses  are  offered  in  wide  variety.  Beginning  courses,  dealing  with 
basic  problems  in  contract,  tort,  crime,  and  procedure,  are  required  of  all 
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students.  Traditional  fields  of  practice,  typified  by  trusts,  property,  commer- 
cial law,  public  law,  evidence,  corporations,  and  taxation,  are  thoroughly 
covered,  and  in  addition,  students  are  offered  a  wide  choice  of  specialized 
courses  such  as  those  in  admiralty,  municipal  corporations,  oil  and  gas,  in- 
surance, labor  law,  and  legislation.  They  may  also  take  courses  dealing  with 
the  origins  and  ends  of  law,  such  as  the  legal  profession,  jurisprudence,  and 
law  and  society. 

ENTRANCE   WITH   A   BACCALAUREATE   DEGREE 

Two  alternative  programs  of  prelegal  college  preparation  are  available  to  the  stu- 
dent. He  may  first  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  undergraduate  college. 
This  alternative  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  a  student  to  enjoy  the  cultural  oppor- 
tunity of  a  four-year  liberal  education  or  to  attain  proficiency  in  a  vocational  field  which 
may  be  of  professional  use.  For  example,  a  student  preparing  for  government  service 
may  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  political  science;  a  prospective  tax 
lawyer  may  secure  one  in  accountancy.  Engineering  and  law,  agriculture  and  law,  and 
chemistry  and  law  are  usual  combinations  in  preparation  for  special  fields  of  practice. 

ENTRANCE  WITH   SENIOR  STANDING 

The  second  alternative  is  to  enter  the  College  of  Law  with  senior  standing  after 
three  years  of  prelegal  study.  This  program  permits  the  student  to  obtain  his  bachelor's 
degree  after  one  year  of  law  study  if  he  is  in  a  college  which  permits  him  to  count  the 
first  year  of  law  work  as  credit  for  his  undergraduate  degree  in  arts  or  science.  This 
arrangement  is  permitted  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  also  permitted  by  some  colleges  not  connected  with  the  University;  the 
student  should  inquire  at  his  own  institution. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   ADMISSION 

To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law,  the  applicant  must  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  either  have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  under- 
graduate college  or  have  completed  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  such  a  degree 
( excluding  nontheory  courses ) . 

2.  He  must  have  a  grade  average  of  3.5  in  all  college  work  taken.  An  applicant 
whose  grade  average  is  somewhat  under  3.5  may  be  admitted  if  he  presents  sufficient 
evidence  through  the  score  he  has  made  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  ( described 
below)  of  capacity  for  law  study.  Such  an  applicant  should  call  at  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  for  an  interview  and  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  may  be  admitted. 

Law  School  Admission  Test.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law 
are  required  to  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  The  test  is  given  at  various  centers 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  For 
permission  to  take  the  test,  applicants  should  write  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
requesting  an  application  blank  and  bulletin  of  information.  Application  blanks  and  the 
bulletin  of  information  are  also  available  at  the  College  of  Law.  The  tests 
are  given  four  times  a  year,  ordinarily  in  February,  April,  August,  and  November.  The 
bulletin  lists  the  dates  when  applications  must  be  filed,  the  specific  days  on  which  the 
tests  are  given,  and  the  places  where  they  may  be  taken.  Applications  for  the  test  and 
twelve  dollars  in  payment  of  the  fee  must  be  received  in  the  office  of  the  Testing 
Service  in  New  Jersey  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  each  test. 

The  score  secured  on  the  test  affords  valuable  evidence  of  the  applicant's  aptitude 
for  law  study  and  offers  a  basis  for  counseling  him  as  to  his  plans.  Since  the  test  is 
designed  to  measure  the  aptitude  of  the  applicant  and  not  his  knowledge  of  subject 
matter,  no  preparation  for  it  is  required.  Applicants  are  urged  to  take  the  test  three  to 
five  months  in  advance  of  the  term  to  which  admission  is  sought.  This  facilitates  an  early 
decision  by  the  College  of  Law  regarding  admission  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
applicant  to  be  considered  for  a  scholarship  grant.    At  present  the  tests  are  given  through 
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the  Student  Counseling  Service  of  this  University,  206  Student  Services  Building. 
Applications  tor  the  test  should,  however,  be  made  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Application  for  Admission.  Applications  for  admission  should  be  filed  on  forms 
furnished  by  the  college  not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  opening  of  the  term  to  which 
admission  is  sought.  Applicants  who  are  in  the  last  semester  of  their  prelegal  college 
work  may  submit  for  preliminary  evaluation  transcripts  of  all  work  completed  at  the 
time  of  application. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  Urbana,  Illinois,  and 
transcripts  should  be  sent  to  that  address  directly  from  the  registrars  of  the  schools 
attended.  Permits  to  enter  are  issued  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  of  the 
University. 

Transfers  from  Other  Law  Schools.  Students  from  law  schools  of  approved  stand- 
ing who  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  college  may  receive  by 
transfer  up  to  two  years  of  credit.  The  amount  of  credit  given  for  work  taken  in  another 
school  is  conditioned  upon  the  standards  of  the  school  and  the  grades  the  student  has 
received.  As  a  rule,  credit  is  given  only  in  subjects  in  which  the  applicant  has  secured 
a  grade  10  per  cent  above  the  passing  mark,  or  where  the  letter  system  of  grading  is 
employed,  one  letter  above  the  passing  grade. 

Students  in  Other  Colleges  Electing  Law  Courses.  Students  registered  in  other 
colleges  of  the  University  who  desire  to  enroll  in  courses  in  the  College  of  Law  must 
file  applications  on  forms  provided  by  the  college  and  must  present  the  usual  evidence 
that  they  are  qualified  to  enroll  for  law  courses. 

PRELEGAL  COURSE 

A  student  contemplating  the  study  of  law  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  Student 
Counseling  Service  of  the  University  relative  to  his  interests  and  aptitudes  for  law,  and 
with  members  of  the  law  faculty  in  regard  to  his  plans. 

The  training  of  a  lawyer  begins  long  before  he  enters  the  College  of  Law.  His 
effective  pursuit  of  the  profession  depends  not  only  upon  his  mastery  of  rules  of  law, 
but  also  upon  his  proficiency  in  verbal  expression,  his  comprehension  and  thinking,  his 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  social  worlds  in  which  he  lives,  his  ability  to  associate 
and  work  with  others,  and  his  disposition  to  accept  and  discharge  responsibility.  These 
capacities  also  play  a  part  in  his  successful  completion  of  law  courses.  A  student  should 
not  choose  his  prelegal  studies  with  undue  regard  to  minimum  requirements.  The  period 
of  prelaw-school  education  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  phase  of  his 
preparation  for  a  place  in  the  legal  profession. 

The  College  of  Law  has  no  specific  requirements  with  regard  to  the  courses  chosen 
in  prelegal  study.  The  faculty  of  the  college  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Careers 
in  Law,"  in  which  it  suggests  various  courses  and  programs  of  study  which  are  helpful 
in  preparation  for  law  study.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  College  of  Law. 

Students  taking  the  curriculum  leading  toward  degrees  in  both  liberal  arts  and  law, 
or  commerce  and  law,  or  agriculture  and  law,  should  comply  with  the  majors  and  minors 
and  other  requirements  of  the  college  in  which  their  prelegal  work  is  taken.  Such  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  complete  all  these  requirements  before  entering  the  College  of  Law 
in  order  that  they  may  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  first  year  of  the  law  curriculum. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on  students  who  study  law  for  a 
minimum  period  of  six  semesters,  or  the  equivalent,  and  obtain  ninety  semester  hours 
of  law  credit  with  a  weighted  average  grade  of  at  least  3.0  in  credits  obtained  in  law 
courses  taken  in  this  University. 

In  order  to  count  resident  study  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  time  requirement,  a  stu- 
dent must  carry  courses  aggregating  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  each  semester. 
Proportional  credit  toward  the  time  requirement  is  awarded  to  students  carrying  less 
than  ten  hours  a  week. 

HONORS   AT  GRADUATION 

A  student  who  has  complied  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  and  who  has  attained  in  all  work  done  in  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Law 
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and  presented  for  the  degree  the  average  grade  specified  below,  may  be  recommended 
for  honors  as  follows:  for  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  4.35,  graduation  with  Honors; 
for  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  4.75,  graduation  with  High  Honors.  The  honors 
conferred  are  noted  upon  the  diploma  and  the  commencement  program. 

REQUIRED  AND   RECOMMENDED  COURSES 

The  first  year  of  law  study  consists  of  the  following  required  courses: 
FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Law  301 — Contracts  A 

Law  303— Torts   A    

Law  305— Judicial    Remedies     

Law  307 — Property  A    

Law  309— Criminal    Law    

Law  315 — Legal  Writing  and   Research 


3  Law  302— Contracts    B     

2  Law  304— Torts    B    

3  Law  308— Property    B     

3  Law  310 — Constitutional   Law    .  . 

3  Law  316 — Moot  Court 

1  Law  320 — Business   Associations 


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 


In  the  second  year,  students  are  advised  to  register  in  the  following  courses: 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Law   323— Administrative    Law    

Law   324 — Corporations      

Law  325— Pleading    

Law  328— Income    Taxation     

Law   329 — Decedents'  Estates  and  Trusts 


HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Law  322 — Commercial  Law,  I    

Law  326 — Evidence     

Law  346 — Future    Interests    

Law  352 — Taxation  of  Gratuitous  Transfers 


HOURS 

4 
3 
3 
2 


As  a  condition  to  graduation,  all  students  are  required  to  obtain  credit  in  at  least 
one  seminar  course  and  one  course  in  legal  theory  or  philosophy.  These  courses  are  gen- 
erally taken  in  the  third  year.  Subject  to  maximum  enrollment  limitations,  the  student 
may  satisfy  these  requirements  by  electing  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 


SEMINAR   COURSES 

Law   371— Seminar:  Commercial    Law    

Law   372 — Seminar:  Legal  Aspects  of  Atomic   Energy 

Law   373— Seminar:  The    Legislative   Processes    

Law   374 — Seminar:  Federal    Taxation     

Law   376 — Seminar:  Current   Constitutional    Problems 

Law   378— Seminar:  Conflict   of    Laws    

Law   379 — Seminar:  Land   Use    

Law   380— Seminar:  Estate    Planning    

Law   381 — Seminar:  Labor   Arbitration    

Law   384— Seminar:  International    Transactions    .  ...  . 

LEGAL  THEORY  OR   PHILOSOPHY  COURSES 

Law    348 — International    Law     

Law   351  —Jurisprudence    

Law   359— Legal   History    

Law   369 — Soviet   Law    

Law   382 — Comparative    Law    

Law   383— Law   and   Society    


HOURS 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


The  classrooms,   laboratories,  and  offices  of  the   Departments  of  Microbiology   and    Physiology   and 
Biophysics  are  in  Burrill   Hall. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  serves  several  major  purposes. 
It  is  the  bearer  of  the  tradition  of  liberal  education;  it  is  a  service  unit  for 
other  colleges  offering  fixed  programs  or  curricula  in  preprofessional  train- 
ing; and  it  offers  a  number  of  programs  leading  to  professional  degrees. 

GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

The  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  ( page  284 )  requires  a  nucleus  of  courses  in 
biological  sciences,  humanities,  physical  sciences,  and  social  sciences;  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  one  foreign  language;  and  a  concentration  in  the  subjects  chosen  as 
majors  and  minors.  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  encouraged  to  develop  interests  and 
talents  supplementing  their  major  subjects  and  to  take  courses  with  cultural  values,  such 
as  art,  literature,  and  music. 

All  students  planning  for  more  advanced  study  after  graduation  are  encouraged  to 
arrange  their  programs  with  reference  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
College. 

Within  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  a  student  may  specialize  in  courses  which 
prepare  him  for  the  following  professional  schools:  Dentistry,  Journalism  and  Communi- 
cations, Law,  Medicine,  Nursing,  Occupational  Therapy,  Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary 
Medicine.  There  are  also  preprofessional  programs  provided  within  the  college  for 
students  who  plan  to  meet  only  the  minimum  admission  requirements  for  these  profes- 
sional schools  (  see  below  under  Preprofessional  Programs ) . 

SPECIALIZED   PROGRAMS 

Biology.    See  page  288. 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  These  curricula  offer  more  specialized  train- 
ing than  the  chemistry'  major  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum.  For  details  of  these 
curricula,  see  page  289. 

Combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Program.  Completion  of  this 
five-year  program  of  study  permits  a  student  to  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
some  branch  of  engineering  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  a  detailed 
description  of  this  program,  see  page  221. 
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Cooperative  Interdepartmental  Majors  and  Minors.  Cooperative  interdepartmental 
majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  the  following  areas:  American  Civilization  (page  292), 
Latin-American  Studies  (page  292),  Medieval  Civilization  (page  293),  Russian  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Studies  (page  293). 

Division  of  General  Studies.  The  Division  of  General  Studies  provides  a  unified 
two-year  program  of  basic  courses  which  aims  at  providing  the  student  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces,  tendencies,  and  conflicts  of  the  present  age  in  the  light  of  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  past. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-year  program,  the  student  may  transfer  to  other  programs  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  into  other  colleges. 

Students  electing  to  enroll  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  are  expected  to  follow 
the  course  of  study  outlined  on  page  294. 

Home  Economics.  Students  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  may  major  in 
home  economics.   For  a  detailed  description  of  this  program,  see  page  295. 

Physics.  This  curriculum  offers  more  specialized  training  than  the  physics  major  in 
the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  and  is  recommended  to  students  who  are  preparing 
for  a  career  in  physics.    For  a  detailed  description  of  this  curriculum,  see  page  296. 

Teacher  Education.  Prospective  teachers  who  are  registered  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences  should  register  in  one  of  the  teacher  education  curricula  and 
indicate  their  choice  of  teaching  fields.  Satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  these  curricula 
meets  in  full  the  course  requirements  of  the  state  law  for  certification  of  teachers.  (See 
pages  301  to  328. ) 

PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Occupational  Therapy.  This  program  consists  of  six  semesters  of  study  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  on  the  Urbana  campus  and  five  terms  at  the  College  of 
Medicine  on  the  Chicago  campus.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  in  this  pro- 
gram, the  student  is  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Occupational 
Therapy  from  the  College  of  Medicine.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  program,  see 
page  297. 

Predentistry.  The  two-year  predentistry  program,  which  includes  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Dentistry,  is  outlined  on  page  298. 

Prejournalism.  Requirements  for  admission  in  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
munications are  listed  on  page  268.  These  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  either  the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum  or  the  Division  of  General  Studies  program. 

The  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  recommends  that  students  inter- 
ested in  transferring  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  after  their 
sophomore  year  enter  the  Division  of  General  Studies  and  follow  the  program  prescribed 
by  the  Division  of  General  Studies. 

Prelaw.  Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  ordinarily  complete  the  first  three 
years  of  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  before  entering  the  College  of  Law  (page 
276). 

A  student  who  has  completed  ninety  semester  hours  (excluding  basic  military 
training  and  physical  education)  and  who  has  been  in  residence  either  the  first  two 
years  or  the  last  year  of  his  prelegal  work1  may  count  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  a  maximum  of  thirty-two  hours  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  on  courses  taken  in  colleges  other  than  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  (page  287). 

A  student  who  has  completed  his  first  ninety  semester  hours  (excluding  basic  mili- 
tary training  and  physical  education)  in  residence1  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
who  transfers  to  an  accredited  college  of  law  other  than  that  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  may  count  a  maximum  of  thirty-two  hours  of  law  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  subject  to  the  restrictions  on  courses  taken  in  colleges  other  than  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  (page  287). 

The  applicant  for  the  degree  should  petition  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  who  may  approve  the  granting  of  the  degree  if  all  the  college  and 
University  requirements  have  been  met. 


1   A  student  who  does  part  of  his  prelegal  work  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  must  complete  his 
junior  year  with  at  leant  thirty  semester  hours  in  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 
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Premedicine.  The  three-year  premedicine  program,  which  includes  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine  and  the  requirements  for  the 
combined  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences— Medicine  degree,  is  outlined  on  page  298. 

Prenursing.  This  program  is  a  one-year  program  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
admission  to  the  degree  program  in  nursing  at  the  College  of  Nursing  in  Chicago.  For 
a  detailed  description  of  this  program,  see  page  299. 

Prepharmacy.  A  one-year  program  that  indicates  how  students  in  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum  can  meet  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in 
Chicago.    ( See  page  300. ) 

Pre  veterinary.  The  two-year  preveterinary  program,  which  includes  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  is  outlined  on  page 
300. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND   DIVISIONS 

To  correlate  the  work  of  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  following  groups  are  organized: 

1.  The  School  of  Life  Sciences,  consisting  of  Botany,  Entomology,  Microbiology, 
Physiology  and  Biophysics,  and  Zoology. 

2.  The  Division  of  Humanities,  consisting  of  the  Classics,  English  (including 
rhetoric),  French,  German  (including  Scandinavian),  History,  Philosophy,  Bussian, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  and  Speech  and  Theatre. 

3.  The  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  consisting  of  Anthropology,  Economics  ( a  de- 
partment in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration),  Geography,  History, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Speech  and  Theatre. 

4.  The  departments  of  the  physical  sciences  are  Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Chem- 
ical Engineering,  Geology,  and  Mathematics. 

Graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  work  is  conducted  in  all  departments  of  this  col- 
lege, and  courses  in  all  these  departments  are  taken  by  students  enrolled  in  other  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  University.  The  work  of  the  faculty  of  this  college  thus  serves 
all  curricula  that  include  the  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  are  awarded  at  graduation  to  students  in  recognition  of  the  superior  quality 
of  their  work. 

The  college  offers  two  types  of  recognition:  General  College  Honors  and  Depart- 
mental Distinction,  described  below.  To  be  eligible  for  either  type  of  honors  a  student 
must  meet  the  following  general  conditions: 

1.  He  must  meet  University  residence  requirements. 

2.  He  must  meet  the  college  requirements  for  graduation. 

3.  Normally  he  must  have  carried  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  academic  work 
( exclusive  of  military  training  and  physical  education )   each  semester. 

4.  He  must  have  attained  at  least  a  4.0  average  in  all  courses  counted  toward  grad- 
uation from  this  college.  A  transfer  student  must  attain  at  least  a  4.0  average  in  all 
courses  completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois  which  are  counted  toward  graduation 
from  this  college. 

General  College  Honors.  College  Honors  are  recommended  by  the  dean  of  the 
college  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  average,  without  regard  to  the  major  field.  For  College 
Honors,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:   Honors  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Departmental  Distinction.  A  student  who  is  eligible  for  College  Honors  may  be 
recommended  for  Departmental  Distinction  if  he  has  shown  superior  achievement  in 
his  major  field  of  study.  A  student  enrolled  in  an  interdepartmental  curriculum  may  be 
recommended  for  Distinction  by  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  that  cur- 
riculum in  general  conformity  with  the  conditions  for  Departmental  Distinction.  A  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  a  teacher-training  curriculum  should  consult  requirements  described 
under  the  separate  heading  below. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  scholastic  requirements  and  the  minimum  requirements 
for  his  major,  a  student  graduating  with  Departmental  Distinction  must,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  major  department,  comply  with  at  least  one  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  present  an  acceptable  thesis. 

2.  He  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  prepared  by  the  major  department 
or  other  competent  body. 
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3.  He  must  pursue  a  special  course  of  study,  of  at  least  four  semester  hours,  ap- 
proved by  the  major  department.  This  special  course  of  study  is  over  and  above  the 
minimum  number  of  hours  required  for  the  major. 

The  student  interested  in  graduating  with  Distinction  should  consult  with  his  major 
adviser  concerning  which  of  these  alternatives  is  desirable. 

The  degree  with  Distinction,  High  Distinction,  or  Highest  Distinction  is  recom- 
mended by  the  major  department  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  For  High 
or  Highest  Distinction,  the  thesis,  comprehensive  examination,  or  special  course  of  study 
must  give  evidence  of  exceptional  ability.  Students  may  obtain  information  on  require- 
ments from  the  departmental  and  curriculum  advisers. 

For  Departmental  Distinction,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Honors  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  Distinction  (or  High  Distinction  or  Highest  Distinction) 
in  ...  .  Such  citations  are  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  major  department  or  by 
the  adviser  in  specialized  curricula  and  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college. 

Distinction  in  Teacher  Education  Curricula.  A  student  who  is  eligible  for  College 
Honors  and  who  has  completed  a  curriculum  in  teacher  education  may  be  recommended 
for  Distinction  in  the  teaching  of  his  area  of  specialization  if  he  has  shown  superior 
ability  in  that  area. 

The  degree  with  Distinction,  High  Distinction,  or  Highest  Distinction  is  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  the  general  scholastic  average  and  of  the  average  of  courses  in  his  area 
of  specialization,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  area  of  specialization  committee,  and  on 
any  additional  requirements  imposed  by  that  committee.  For  High  and  Highest  Distinc- 
tion, the  candidate  should  give  evidence  of  exceptional  ability  in  his  course  in  practice 
teaching.  Information  on  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  adviser  in  the  area  of 
specialization. 

For  Distinction  in  teacher  education,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Honors  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  Distinction  (or  High  Distinction  or  Highest  Distinction) 
in  the  teacher  education  curriculum.  Such  citations  are  recommended  by  the  chairman  of 
the  area  of  specialization  committee  and  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college. 

PHI   BETA   KAPPA 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  oldest  national  honorary  fraternity,  stands  for  high  scholarship 
in  the  liberal  arts.  Students  are  eligible  for  membership  who  have  a  high  grade-point 
average  ( 4.5  or  above )  and  who  have  taken  at  least  three-quarters  of  their  credits  in 
courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  at  least  eight  hours  in 
each  of  the  four  areas  of  humanities,  social  studies,  science  ( four  hours  must  be  taken 
in  a  laboratory  science),  and  a  foreign  language.  Students  are  normally  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  their  senior  year,  but  graduates  of  the  preceding  semester  and  second-semester 
juniors  with  a  very  high  average  may  be  chosen.  Transfer  students  may  become  eligible 
in  the  second  semester  of  their  senior  year  if  they  have  completed  three  semesters  in 
residence  (totaling  at  least  forty-five  semester  hours)  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  are  made  in  accordance  with  its  own  rules.  The  Uni- 
versity assumes  no  responsibility  for  elections. 

Curriculum    in   Sciences   and    Letters 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 

This  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Majors  in  the  physical  sciences  (which  include  mathematics),  the  biological  sciences, 
home  economics,  and  psychology  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The 
degree  desired  must  be  indicated  on  the  degree  card  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the 
last  semester  of  work. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION 

Although  each  student  has  a  faculty  adviser,  the  student  is  responsible  for  meeting 
the  requirements  for  graduation.  Therefore,  each  student  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  requirements  listed  below  and  should  refer  to  them  each  time  he  plans  his  program. 

A    total   of   120   semester   hours,   excluding   physical    education   and   basic    military 
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training,  is  required  for  graduation.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  numher  of 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation  may  be  "D"  grade.  A  student  must  spend  either 
the  first  three  years,  earning  not  less  than  ninety  semester  hours,  or  the  last  year,  earning 
not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours,  in  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus.  The  hours  must 
be  applicable  toward  the  degree  sought.  For  complete  information  about  other  require- 
ments, see  the  pages  indicated  below. 

Advanced  Courses— page  287  Major— page  286 

Basic  Knowledge— see  below  Military  Training— page  102 

Electives— page  287  Minor— page  286 

Foreign  Language— see  below  Physical  Education— page  102 

General  Education  Sequences— see  below  Residence— page  102 

Grade-point  Average— page  102  Rhetoric— page  103 

BASIC   KNOWLEDGE   REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  beginning 
September,  1961,  students  must  have  completed  in  high  school  at  least  one  year  of  algebra 
and  one  year  of  plane  geometry,  or  the  equivalent. 

Students  who  entered  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  as  freshmen  before  Sep- 
tember, 1961,  or  who  entered  other  schools  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  college, 
and  who  did  not  earn  one  unit  of  American  history  in  high  school  must  take  History  151 
and  152;  those  who  did  not  earn  two  units  of  high  school  credit  in  mathematics  (one 
unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  plane  geometry)  must  take  Mathematics  101  and  102. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGE   REQUIREMENTS 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four 
semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  Completion 
of  four  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  in  high  school  also  satisfies  this  requirement. 
Proficiency  examinations  are  offered  in  those  languages  which  are  included  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  transferring  from  other  col- 
leges may  present  in  satisfaction  of  the  language  requirement  two  years  of  college  credit 
in  a  language  not  offered  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language 
unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Students  planning  to  enter  the  Graduate 
College  are  advised  to  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  of  the  following  languages: 
French,  German,  Russian. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

Students  who  enter  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  ( or  who  enter  other  schools 
and  subsequently  transfer  to  the  college )  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  approved 
sequence  in  each  of  these  areas:  biological  science,  humanities,  physical  science,  and 
social  science. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  the  foregoing  sequences: 

1.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  of  these  sequences  during  the  first  year 
of  study. 

2.  Students  with  sophomore  standing  must  complete  at  least  one  additional  se- 
quence during  the  second  year. 

3.  Some  of  the  sequences  are  at  the  advanced  level  and  require  at  least  junior 
standing.    Such  courses  count  toward  advanced  hours  required  for  graduation. 

4.  A  student  need  not  satisfy  a  sequence  in  the  area  in  which  his  major  department 
is  classified  (page  283),  and  a  student  may  not  use  any  courses  from  the  department  in 
which  he  majors  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirement  in  another  area.  Conse- 
quently, a  freshman  should  enroll  in  a  sequence  which  does  not  duplicate  his  intended 
major. 

5.  A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  sequence  from  any  one  department  to 
satisfy  the  general  education  requirements. 

6.  A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  six-hour  or  seven-hour  sequence  listed 
below  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements. 

7.  Any  student  who  has  completed  the  six  courses  prescribed  by  the  Division   of 
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General   Studies  has  satisfied   all  the   general   education   sequence   requirements   in   the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 

8.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  sequences  should  be  chosen  from  courses  approved  by 
the  college.  Authority  for  substitutions  in  the  sequence  requirements  must  be  obtained 
from  one  of  the  deans.    The  following  have  been  approved: 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Astronomy  101,  102 

Astronomy  201,  202 

Chemistry,  any  eight  hours 

Division  of  General  Studies  141,  142 

Geography  101,  111 

Geology  101,  102 

Mathematics  118,  119;  or  any  eight  hours 

Physics,  any  eight  hours 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Botany  100,  Zoology  104 
Division  of  General  Studies  131,  132 
Entomology-  103,  Botany  100 
Entomology  103,  Zoology  104 
Microbiology  100,  101,  Entomology  103 
Microbiology  100,  101,  Physiology  103 
Microbiology  100,  101,  Zoology  104 
Physiology  103,  Botany  100 
Phvsiologv  103,  Entomology  103 
Physiology  103,  Psychology  103 
Physiology  103,  Zoology  104 

HUMANITIES 

A  six-hour  sequence  in  one  foreign  litera- 
ture at  the  200  and  300  level  (not 
language  courses ) 

Art  111,  112,  plus  either  a  300  course  in 
history  of  art  or  Philosophy  323 

Classical  Civilization  301,  302 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162 

English  101,  102,  103 

English  105,  106 

English  121,  122,  123 

History  131,  132 

History  323,  324 

Humanities  151,  152 

Humanities  211,  212 

Humanities  363,  364 

Music  130,  131,  plus  either  312  or  313 

Philosophy  101,  102,  105 

Philosophy  303,  306 

MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

Major  Subjects.  Each  student  before  beginning  the  junior  year  selects  one  subject 
and  declares  it  to  be  his  major.  In  order  to  be  acceptable  for  graduation,  a  major  must 
consist  of  at  least  twenty  hours  in  courses  chosen  from  those  designated  by  a  department 
and  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Such  courses  must  be  inclusive  of  some  dis- 
tinctly advanced  work  and  exclusive  of  courses  open  to  freshmen.  At  least  five  hours  of 
the  work  acceptable  for  a  major  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University. 

Courses  from  other  colleges  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  provided  that  they 
have  been  formally  approved  and  are  listed  in  the  departmental  statement  of  the  major 
requirements.  It  should  be  noted  that  not  more  than  thirty-two  hours  in  courses  outside 
the  college  can  be  counted  toward  graduation,  except  for  a  student  with  a  major  or  a 
minor  in  economics  or  in  physics,  or  with  a  minor  in  law,  who  may  use  thirty-two  hours 
outside  the  college  in  addition  to  his  major  or  minor.  ( Students  who  matriculated  prior 
to  September,  1963,  are  bound  by  the  rule  then  in  force.)  A  list  of'electives  from  other 
colleges  is  given  below. 

The  subjects  recognized  as  majors  by  this  college  are  anthropology,  astronomy,  bot- 
any, chemistry,  classics,  economics,  English,  entomology,  finance,  French,  geography, 
geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  history  of  art,  home  economics,  Italian,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, microbiology,  music,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  political  science,  psychol- 
ogy, Russian,  sociology,  Spanish,  speech,  zoology. 

Minor  Subjects.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  offer,  in  addition  to  his  major, 
a  minor  consisting  of  twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  designated  by  the  department 
in  which  he  is  taking  his  major  and  approved  by  the  faculty,  with  at  least  eight  hours 
in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Anthropology  102,  103 

Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122 

Division  of  General  Studies  151,  152 

Division  of  General  Studies  171,  172 

Economics  108,  210 

Economics  108,  218 

Geography  101,  104 

Historv  111,  112 

History  151,  152 

Historv  260,  261,  262 

Philosophy  103,  104 

Political  Science  191,  192 

Psychology  100,  101 

Sociology  100,  243 

Sociology  104,  105 
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Courses  outside  the  college  may  be  used  toward  a  minor  provided: 

1.  That  they  have  been  approved  by  the  major  department  and  are  listed  in  its 
statement  of  approved  minors;  or 

2.  That  they  have  been  approved  in  writing  by  the  major  department  to  be  used 
as  a  special  minor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  more  than  thirty-two  hours  in  courses  outside  the  col- 
lege can  be  counted  toward  graduation,  except  for  a  student  with  a  major  or  minor  in 
economics  or  in  physics,  or  with  a  minor  in  law,  who  may  use  thirty-two  hours  outside 
the  college  in  addition  to  his  major  or  minor.  ( Students  who  matriculated  prior  to 
September,  1963,  are  bound  by  the  rules  then  in  force. )  A  list  of  electives  from  other 
colleges  is  given  below. 

Interdepartmental  Majors  and  Minors.  The  curricula  in  American  civilization,  Latin- 
American  studies,  medieval  civilization,  and  Russian  language  and  area  studies  may  be 
used  as  majors  or  as  minors  with  majors  in  certain  departments.  The  details  of  these 
curricula  and  the  departments  with  which  they  may  be  used  as  majors  or  as  minors  are 
shown  on  pages  292  to  294. 

Natural  Sciences  Program.  The  natural  sciences  program  for  beginning,  science- 
oriented  students  fosters  early  training  in  the  basic  science  courses  and  has  the  distinct 
advantage  that  selection  of  a  specific  major  is  delayed  until  interests  and  abilities  are 
more  clearly  defined  by  experience.  After  a  period  of  two  to  four  semesters  in  the  pro- 
gram, a  student  may  transfer  with  ease  into  a  number  of  departmental  major  programs 
without  loss  in  the  time  required  for  graduation.' 

Students  in  the  natural  sciences  program  should  complete  the  rhetoric  requirement 
by  the  end  of  their  second  semester  and  the  foreign  language  requirement  as  well  if  a 
language  begun  in  high  school  is  to  be  continued.    In  addition  they  should  complete 
by  the  end  of  their  fourth  semester: 
Mathematics  123,   132  and  142,  or  133  and  143;  and  343.    Students  not  qualified  to 

take  analytic  geometry  in  their  first  semester  should  take  algebra  (Mathematics  111 

or  112)  and  trigonometry  (Mathematics  114)   and  then  the  above  sequence. 
Chemistry   107,   108.    Students  not  prepared  to  start  with  Chemistry   107  should  take 

Chemistry  102  and  then  the  above  sequence. 
Physics  106,  107,  108. 
Biology  151  and  251;  or  Botany  100  or  101  and  Zoology  101. 

The  program  outlined  is  designed  for  students  entering  with  four  years  of  high 
school  mathematics,  including  trigonometry'  and  a  year  each  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
Students  without  the  benefit  of  this  background,  or  its  equivalent,  may  enter  the  pro- 
gram, selecting  when  appropriate,  the  prerequisites  of  the  prescribed  courses.  In  order 
to  complete  these  sequences,  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  students  to  postpone  the 
completion  of  their  general  education  requirement  until  their  junior  or  senior  year.  A 
general  education  sequence  in  the  humanities  or  in  social  sciences  taken  as  an  upper- 
classman  may  be  elected  from  among  those  which  give  advanced  hour  credit. 

In  the  third  or  fourth,  and  in  any  event  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  semester,  the 
student  should  select  a  departmental  major  to  continue  his  training  in  a  special  area. 
He  should  plan  his  program  carefully  with  his  adviser  in  order  to  satisfy  by  the  end  of 
the  senior  year,  not  only  the  general  education  sequence  requirements,  but  also  the 
college  requirement  of  thirty  hours  of  advanced'  courses. 

ADVANCED  COURSES 

Thirty  hours  of  the  work  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  must  be  in  courses 
not  ordinarily  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Advanced  courses  are  numbered  200 
and  300.  Students  should  plan  their  first  and  second  years  of  work  to  include  the  pre- 
requisites for  advanced  courses. 

ELECTIVES 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Any  course  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  be  used  as  a  free  elective. 

Other  Colleges.  Not  more  than  thirty-two  hours  of  courses  taken  in  other  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  University,  including  those  used  as  majors,  minors,   and  free 

1  By  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year,  students  considering  a  major  in  astronomy  should  have  taken 
Astronomy  101  and  102;  those  considering  a  major  in  geology  should  have  taken  Geology  101  and  102: 
and  those  considering  a  major  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  should  have  taken  Chemistry  234  and  336  or  342. 
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electives,  may  be  counted  toward  graduation,  except  for  a  student  with  a  major  or  a 
minor  in  economics  or  in  physics,  or  with  a  minor  in  law,  who  may  use  thirtv-two  hours 
outside  the  college  in  addition  to  his  major  or  minor.  ( Students  who  matriculated  prior 
to  September,  1963,  are  bound  by  the  rules  then  in  force. ) 

Courses  outside  the  college  which  may  be  used  as  free  electives  must  conform  to 
the  following  list  approved  by  the  faculty: 


Accountancy.  A  total  of  6  hours  including 
not  more  than  one  of  the  following 
courses:   Accountancy  101,  102,  or  201. 

Agricultural  Economics.   A  total  of  6  hours. 

Architecture.   A  total  of  15  hours. 

Art.  A  total  of  15  hours,  unless  the  student 
is  majoring  in  history  of  art. 

Aviation.   A  total  of  3  hours. 

Business  Law.    A  total  of  6  hours. 

City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture. 
A  total  of  7  hours. 

Dance.  Dance  340,  346.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Economics.  All  courses. 

Education.   A  total  of  20  hours. 

Engineering.  A  total  of  10  hours  for  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  students.  Students  in 
the  combined  engineering-liberal  arts 
and  sciences  program  may  count  all 
engineering  courses  toward  the  com- 
bined degrees. 

Finance.    All  courses. 

Food  Technology.    A  total  of  6  hours. 

Forestry.    A  total  of  3  hours. 

Home  Economics.   All  courses. 

Horticulture.   A  total  of  6  hours. 

Hygiene.    A  total  of  2  hours. 

Journalism.  A  total  of  10  hours  from 
courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Communications. 

Law.   A  total  of  32  hours.    (See  page  282.) 


Library  Science.   A  total  of  20  hours. 

Management  and  Marketing.  A  total  of  6 
hours. 

Medicine.    See  page  299. 

Military.  A  total  of  8  hours  in  advanced 
courses  at  the  rate  of  2  hours  per  semes- 
ter. 

Music.  A  total  of  15  hours  approved  by  the 
director  of  the  School  of  Music,  unless 
the  student  is  majoring  in  music. 

Physical  Education  for  Women.  Dance  340. 
346.    A  total  of  6  hours. 

Physics.    All  courses. 

Religious  Foundation  Courses.  A  total  of 
10  hours.  Not  open  to  freshmen  or  to 
students  on  probation.  A  student  may 
not  register  for  more  than  one  founda- 
tion course  in  a  semester  and  must  be 
registered  for  at  least  12  academic  hours 
in  addition  to  the  foundation  course. 
Grades  earned  in  these  courses  are  not 
computed  in  the  academic  average  for 
graduation. 

Social  Work.    A  total  of   12  hours. 

Graduate  Courses.  A  student  of  excellent 
standing  who  is  within  5  semester  hours 
of  his  bachelor's  degree  may  be  given 
the  privilege  of  electing  courses  in  the 
Graduate  College  with  the  consent  of  the 
dean  of  that  college.  Such  a  student  reg- 
isters in  both  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  College. 


SPECIALIZED    PROGRAMS 
Curriculum    in    Biology 


This  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Life  Sciences.  It  is  designed  for 
superior  students  and  provides  a  broad  foundation  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences 
suitable  as  a  basis  for  graduate  and  professional  training  in  biology. 

Entry  into  the  curriculum  requires  advanced  standing  in  biology,  James  Scholar 
status,  or  other  evidence  of  superior  background  and  achievement.  Continuation  in  the 
program  requires  a  minimum  grade  of  "B"  in  each  of  the  core  biologv  courses,  Biologv 
151,  251,  351. 

Students  who  qualify  for  this  curriculum  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1 .  Complete  the  sequences  in  rhetoric,  foreign  languages,  general  education,  basic 
military  training,  and  physical  education  prescribed  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 

2.  Complete  a  major  consisting  of  Biology  151,  251,  351,  and  ten  additional  hours 
of  courses  offered  by  departments  of  the  School  of  Life  Sciences  and  numbered  300  or 
above. 

3.  Complete  a  minor  in  chemistry  consisting  of  Chemistry  107,  108,  234,  350,  and 
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355.    Depending  on  high  school  backgrounds  and  scheduling  considerations,  Chemistry 
101  and  105,  or  102  and  105,  or  109  may  be  substituted  for  Chemistry  107  and  108. 

4.  Mathematics  122;  and  either  the  sequence  132,  142,  or  133,  143. 

5.  Physics  101  and  102,  or  106,  107,  and  108. 

6.  To  graduate  with  distinction,  a  student  must  participate  in  the  junior-senior 
Honors  Program  of  the  School  of  Life  Sciences. 

7.  Students  entering  this  curriculum  are  cautioned  to  arrange  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  programs  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  college  require- 
ment of  thirtv  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Because  of  the 
emphasis  this  curriculum  places  on  the  biological  and  physical  sciences,  students  should 
consider  taking  electives  in  the  area  of  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

Curricula    in   Chemistry   and   Chemical   Engineering 

The  following  curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  afford  more  special- 
ized training  than  is  required  of  students  who  make  chemistry  their  major  subject  in  the 
general  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  have  at  least 
a  3.5  general  average,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  the  required 
work  in  physical  education,  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the  department  as  juniors  or 
seniors.  A  transfer  student  to  be  accepted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the 
institution  or  institutions  from  which  he  transfers  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Curriculum    in   Chemistry 

For   the    Degree   of    Bachelor   of   Science    in    Chemistry 

A  total  of  130  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  as  outlined  below,  is  required  for  graduation. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17   HOURS 


Chem.  107 — General  Chemistry     5 

Language,   usually  German      4 

Math.    122— Analytic    Geometry    4 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and    Composition    3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 


Chem.    234 — Organic  Chemistry    .  .  .  . 

Language"     

Math.    142— Calculus    

Physics    107— General    Physics   (Heat, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    


16  HOURS 

5 
4 
3 


Chem.    108— General   Chemistry   and 

Qualitative    Analysis     5 

Math.    132— Calculus    5 

Physics    106 — General    Physics    (Mechanics)  4 

Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and    Composition    ...  3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


16  HOURS 

3 
3 


Chem.  336— Organic  Chemistry  .... 
Chem.  342 — Physical  Chemistry  .... 
Physics    108 — General    Physics  (Sound, 

Light,   and    Modern    Physics)    

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    

Electives3      


1  For  students  without  entrance  credit  in  chemistry,  the  required  sequence  of  courses  is  Chemistry 
101,  107.  108.  For  students  with  entrance  credit  in  Chemistry,  but  without  adequate  preparation  for 
Chemistry    107,    the    required    sequence    of    courses    is    Chemistry    102,    107,    108. 

2  The  minimum  language  requirement  in  the  chemistry  curriculum  is  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
college  work  in  German,  or  of  one  year  of  college  work  in  German  and  one  year  in  Russian.  When 
a  student  does  not  offer  work  in  either  of  these  two  languages  for  entrance,  the  required  second  year 
of  language  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  semesters  in  place  of  the  equivalent  number  of 
elective  hours. 

3  Specific  requirements,  with  regard  to  the  electives  are  as  follows:  (a)  eight  hours  from  300-level 
courses  in  chemistry  in  addition  to  those  specifically  required  above;  at  least  two  semester  hours  of 
the  eight  shall  be  laboratory  work;  (b)  twelve  additional  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  advanced 
courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and/or  biological  sciences;  (c)  ten  semester  hours  of  addi- 
tional work  selected  from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  other  colleges, 
within  the  limitations  set  forth  in  the  section  on  electives,  page  287.  These  ten  semester  hours  may 
include  language  course  work  over  and  above  the  minimum  required  in  footnote  2  above,  but  may  not 
include  those  areas  of  study  mentioned  in   (b)  of  this  footnote. 
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THIRD   YEAR  17  HOURS  16  HOURS 

Chem.    292— Chemical   Literature   and  Chem.  345— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1 

Reference  Work    1  Electives1     15 

Chem.    315 — Inorganic   Chemistry    3 

Chem.   321 — Analytical  Chemistry 5 

Chem.    343  — Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1 

Chem.    344 — Physical    Chemistry    3 

Electives      4 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  16  HOURS 

Electives1     16         Electives1     16 


Curriculum   in   Chemical   Engineering 


For   the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in   Chemical    Engineering 

A  total  of  136  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  military  training  and  physical  education, 
is  required  for  graduation  as  shown  below. 

The  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  offers  a  choice  of  two  options  to  be  chosen 
at  the  start  of  the  third  year.  The  engineering  option  is  for  chemical  engineers  who 
intend  to  enter  industry  at  the  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The 
physical  science  option  is  primarily  for  chemical  engineers  who  expect  to  engage  in 
advanced  study  and  research  beyond  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Election  of  the 
physical  science  option  requires  approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  who  enter  without 
adequate  preparation  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  languages  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
plete either  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  in  four  years.  An  optional  five-year  pro- 
gram is  available  and  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  plan  to  seek  positions 
in  sales,  technical  service,  and  administration  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  technical  training  through  courses  in  humanities,  economics,  and  labor 
and  business  administration. 

Students  should  note  that  they  must  have  at  least  a  3.5  general  average  in  order  to 
register  in  the  junior-  and  senior-level  courses  (see  page  289). 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


15  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Chem.   107 — General   Chemistry2 

G.E.    101 — Engineering    Graphical    Com- 
munication      

Math.    122 — Analytic  Geometry3    

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and   Composition    . 

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    


17  HOURS 


5  Chem.    108 — General   Chemistry   and 

Qualitative    Analysis2    5 

3  Math.    132-Calculus3    5 

4  Physics    106— General    Physics    (Mechanics)  4 
3  Rhet.    102— Rhetoric   and   Composition    ...  3 

1  Physical  Education    1 

1  Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 

Chem.    234 — Organic  Chemistry    .  .  . 

German,  French,  or  Russian4 

Math.    142— Calculus    

Physics  107— General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    


16  HOURS 

5 
4 
3 


17  HOURS 


Chem.   336— Organic   Chemistry    

German,  French,  or  Russian4 

Math.  343— Advanced  Calculus,  or  Math. 
345— Differential  Equations  and  Ortho- 
gonal   Functions    

Physics   108— General   Physics   (Sound, 
Light,   and   Modern    Physics)    

Electives5     

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    


1  See  footnote  3  on  page  289. 

2  For  students  without  entrance  credit  in  chemistry,  the  required  sequence  of  courses  is  Chemistry 
101,  107,  108.  For  students  with  entrance  credit  in  chemistry,  but  without  adequate  preparation  for 
Chemistry    107,   the   required    sequence  of   courses    is  Chemistry    102,    107,    108. 

8  Students  without  the  required  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  take  Mathematics  112,  114,  122,  132,  142. 
*  Two  years  of  foreign  language  (French,  German,  or  Russian)  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  Two  units  of  high  school  credit  in  one  of  these  languages  are  equivalent  to  one  year  of  college 
credit. 

5  Eight  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  Division  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with 
the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer's  knowledge  and  to 
provide  an  interest  iiiiil  Liberal  education  in  subjects  such  as  history,  language,  literature,  philosophy, 
or   political   scienee. 
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ENGINEERING  OPTION 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Ch.E.  261— Stoichiometry     3 

Ch.E.  267— Measurement  and   Instru- 
mentation   Laboratory    2 

Chem.   342— Physical   Chemistry    3 

E.E.  220— Basic   Electrical   Engineering    ...  3 

T.A.M.    150— Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)      2 

Electives1     5 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Ch.E.   266— Inspection   Trip    1 

Ch.E.    373— Principles  of  Chemical   Engi- 
neering        4 

Ch.E.   374— Unit   Operations   Laboratory    .  3 

Chem.    321 — Analytical    Chemistry    5 

Electives2     5 


PHYSICAL   SCIENCE   OPTION 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Ch.E.   261— Stoichiometry     3 

Ch.E.    267 — Measurement   and    Instru- 
mentation   Laboratory    2 

Chem.   342— Physical    Chemistry    3 

E.E.   220 — Basic  Electrical   Engineering    ...  3 

T.A.M.    150— Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics) 2 

Electives1     5 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Ch.E.   370— Chemical    Engineering   Thermo- 
dynamics       3 

Ch.E.  371— Principles  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering        4 

Chem.  343— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1 

Chem.   344 — Physical    Chemistry    3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.   223— Mechanical    Behavior  of 

Solids     1 

Electives"     3 

17  HOURS 

Ch.E.    379 — Chemical   Engineering 

Projects      2 

Ch.E.  381— Chemical   Engineering  Plant 

Design      3 

Chemical   Engineering    Electives    2  or  3 

Electrical  Engineering  Lecture  Electives1..  2 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  Elective"  1 

Electives"      7  or  6 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Ch.E.  370 — Chemical  Engineering  Thermo- 
dynamics    3 

Ch.E.  371— Principles  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering        4 

Chem.    343 — Physical   Chemistry   Labora- 
tory      1 

Chem.    344 — Physical    Chemistry    3 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus,  or  Math. 
345 — Differential  Equations  and  Ortho- 
gonal   Functions    3 

T.A.M.    221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformable    Bodies     3 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Ch.E.   266— Inspection   Trip    1 

Ch.E.    373 — Principles     of     Chemical     Engi- 
neering      4 

Ch.E.    374— Unit    Operations    Laboratory    .  3 

Chem.    321 — Analytical    Chemistry    5 

Electives"      5 


18  HOURS 

Ch.E.  379 — Chemical   Engineering 

Projects    2 

Ch.E.   381 — Chemical    Engineering    Plant 

Design      3 

Chemical  Engineering  Electives3 2  or  3 

Advanced    Physical   Chemistry   Elective    ...  3 

Physics    Elective     3 

Electives6 5  or  4 


1  Eight  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  Division  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with  the 
approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer's  knowledge  and  to  provide  an 
interest  and  liberal  education  in  subjects  such  as  history,  language,  literature,  philosophy,  or  political 
science. 

2  Eight  (or  nine)  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  from  advanced 
courses  in  chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  or  other  closely 
allied   subjects. 

3  To  be  chosen  from  Chemical  Engineering  368,  377,  380,  382. 

4  To  be  chosen  from  Electrical  Engineering  230,  232,  234. 
3  To  be  chosen  from  Electrical  Engineering  231,  233,  235. 

6  Six  (or  seven)  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  from  advanced 
courses  in  chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  or  other  closely 
allied   subjects. 
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Cooperative   Interdepartmental   Majors   and   Minors 

Program    in    American   Civilization 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities.  The  faculty  adviser  for 
majors  in  this  program  is  Professor  R.  W.  Johannsen,  321w  Lincoln  Hall. 

FOR  STUDENTS   WHOSE  MAJOR   IS  AMERICAN   CIVILIZATION 

Students  who  elect  American  civilization  as  a  major  must  complete  forty  semester 
hours  ( which  satisfies  both  major  and  minor  requirements  for  graduation )  in  courses 
indicated  below,  at  least  twenty  hours  being  in  courses  numbered  300  or  above.  They 
are  required  to  maintain  a  3.0  general  average  at  all  times;  that  is,  when  the  average 
drops  below  that  level  the  student  drops  from  this  major.  The  following  courses  are 
required : 

1.  English  255,  256;  History  151,  152;  and  either  Art  317  or  Philosophy  313  (a 
total  of  fifteen  hours ) .  Equivalent  or  more  advanced  courses  may  be  substituted  pro- 
vided that,  taken  together,  they  constitute  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  three  fields  of 
American  history,  American  literature,  and  either  American  art  or  American  philosophy. 
Approval  for  any  such  substitutions  must  be  requested  by  a  petition  to  the  dean  bearing 
the  recommendation  of  the  adviser  for  the  curriculum. 

2.  At  least  six  hours  of  advanced  work  in  history  and  at  least  six  hours  of  advanced 
work  in  English  chosen  from  the  following  courses  all  of  which  are  in  the-  American 
field:  English  144,  285,  286,  315,  316,  318,  352,  353,  354,  375,  376;  History  335,  336, 
352,  354,  357,  358,  359,  361,  362,  363,  364,  369,  370,  371,  372,  373,  374.  Speech  366 
may  be  substituted  for  English  315,  316. 

3.  At  least  six  hours  from  Architecture  215,  216;  Economics  336;  Education  302; 
Geography  221,  222;  Political  Science  150,  151,  351,  381,  397;  Speech  312;  or  courses 
listed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  if  not  counted  toward  the  requirements  thereunder. 

4.  At  least  six  additional  hours  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Art,  English, 
History,  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science,  chosen  from  courses  which  deal  with  non- 
American  aspects  of  the  subject  but  which  are  closely  related  to  specific  courses  selected 
under  the  preceding  requirements  such  as  a  course  dealing  with  the  same  period  in 
European  history  or  in  English  literature.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  program 
advises  each  student  concerning  these  additional  hours,  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
student's  registration  in  the  proper  courses,  and  files  a  record  of  the  student's  registration 
indicating  the  specific  courses  approved  as  satisfying  this  requirement  in  the  office  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FOR  STUDENTS  WHOSE  MINOR   IS  AMERICAN   CIVILIZATION 

This  program  has  been  approved  as  a  minor  for  students  majoring  in  geography, 
history,  political  science,  and  speech.  A  split  minor  is  not  authorized.  No  course  counted 
toward  the  student's  major  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor.  The  minor  consists  of  at 
least  twenty  semester  hours,  including  the  required  courses  History  151-152  and  English 
113-114,  and  the  following  additional  requirements: 

1.  At  least  three  hours  from  courses  listed  under  (2)  of  the  requirements  for  the 
major  in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numbered  under  300  and  excluding  those 
in  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

2.  The  remainder,  if  any,  chosen  from  courses  listed  under  ( 1 )  and  ( 3 )  of  the 
requirements  for  the  major  in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numbered  under  300 
and  excluding  those  in  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Program    in    Latin-American   Studies 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Latin-American  Studies. 

FOR   STUDENTS   IN   THE   COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Major:  Students  may  elect  Latin- American  studies  as  either  a  major  or  a  minor. 
In  both  cases  students  follow  the  same  program.  Students  who  elect  Latin-American 
studies  as  a  major  or  minor  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  the  prescribed  and  general  education  sequences  required  in  the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 
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2.  Complete  six  semesters  or  equivalent  of  college  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  If  a 
student  wishes  to  take  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  he  may  take  two  years  of  each  to 
satisfy  this  requirement.  ( In  cases  of  well-qualified  students  the  language  requirement 
may  be  modified. ) 

3.  Complete  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses,  including 
Social  Science  101  or  102,  or  both,  and  Social  Science  301,  chosen  from  among  four 
departments:  Agricultural  Economics  211;  Anthropology  271,  350,  352,  361,  380;  Art  318; 
Biological  Science  100;  Economics  328,  329;  Geography  231,  332;  History  375,  376, 
377,  378;  Philosophy  319;  Political  Science  342,  343;  Portuguese  301,  303,  304,  305,  306; 
Social  Science  101,  102,  301;  Sociology  373;  Spanish  202,  303,  304. 

Courses  used  for  major  or  minor  credit  outside  the  Latin-American  studies  program 
may  not  be  included  within  this  twenty  hours. 

Minors:  Students  who  major  in  Latin-American  studies  may  elect  minors  consisting 
of  twenty  hours  ( excluding  courses  taken  in  the  freshman  year )  in  not  more  than  two 
of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least  eight  hours  in  each  if  two  are  chosen:  agricultural 
economics,  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history,  history  of  art,  philosophy, 
political  science,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  social  work,  and  sociology. 

Split  Minor:  Students  may  split  a  minor  between  Latin-American  studies  and  an- 
other department,  but  must  meet  the  language  requirement  and  take  at  least  twelve 
semester  hours  from  Latin-American  studies,  including  Social  Science  301,  and  courses 
from  at  least  two  departments  in  the  program  exclusive  of  courses  used  for  the  major. 

FOR  STUDENTS   NOT  IN  THE   COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Students  in  technical  and  professional  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  who 
seek  knowledge  of  Latin-American  affairs,  culture,  and  languages  are  invited  to  con- 
sult with  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Latin-American  studies  program,  either 
directly  or  through  their  advisers,  in  order  to  develop  programs  suited  to  their  indi- 
vidual needs.  Such  a  program  may  often  be  adopted  as  a  special  minor  under  existing 
regulations  if  the  student  so  desires.  It  is  recognized  that  the  number  of  elective  hours 
available  for  such  special  area  studies  varies  among  many  of  the  eight-  and  ten-semester 
programs  in  the  University,  but  most  students  wishing  to  increase  their  proficiency  in 
Latin-American  affairs  can  do  so  without  overcrowding  of  schedules.  These  courses  are 
of  particular  value  to  students  who  intend  to  carry  on  technical  or  professional  work 
in  the  Latin-American  area  for  the  government,  private  business,  publications,  or  re- 
ligious organizations. 

Program    in   Medieval    Civilization 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities.  The  faculty  adviser  for 
majors  in  this  program  is  Professor  D.  J.  Geanakoplos,  315  Lincoln  Hall. 

Students  who  elect  medieval  civilization  as  a  major  must  complete  the  lower 
division  requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  forty  semester 
hours  ( which  satisfies  both  the  major  and  minor  requirements )  in  courses  chosen  from 
the  following  list:  Architecture  214;  Art  312;  Classics  301,  302;  English  311,  320; 
History  201,  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  333,  345;  Italian  311,  312;  Latin  104;  Philosophy 
304;  Speech  361.  Other  courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser; 
advanced  reading  courses  in  any  foreign  language  offered  by  the  University  are  strongly 
recommended. 

Program    in    Russian    Language  and   Area   Studies 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies, 
and  is  administered  by  the  program  director,  Professor  R.  T.  Fisher,  Jr.,  339  Lincoln  Hall. 

FOR  STUDENTS   IN   THE   COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

Major:    Students  who  elect  Russian  language  and  area  studies  as  a  major  must: 

1.  Complete  the  prescribed  and  general  education  sequences  required  in  the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 

2.  Complete  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  of  Russian  language  courses,  in  addi- 
tion to  Russian  101  and  102,  or  demonstrate  equivalent  proficiency. 

3.  Complete  a  major  consisting  of  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  distributed 
among  at  least  four  departments  and  chosen  from  the  following:  Anthropology  381,  382; 
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Economics  312;  Geography  353;  History  219,  220,  327,  328;  Political  Science  335; 
Russian  309,  310,  321,  322,  323,  324.  Courses  used  for  major  or  minor  credit  outside 
the  program  of  Russian  language  and  area  studies  may  not  count  as  part  of  this  twenty 
hours. 

4.  Complete  a  minor  of  twenty  hours,  excluding  courses  open  to  freshmen,  in  one 
or  two  departments.  If  two  are  chosen,  at  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each. 
Courses  in  the  Russian  language  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  program  director,  consti- 
tute all  or  part  of  this  minor. 

Minor:  A  minor  in  Russian  language  and  area  studies,  designed  to  accompany  a 
major  in  any  department,  requires  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  distributed  among  at 
least  three  departments  and  chosen  from  the  following:  Anthropology  381,  382;  Eco- 
nomics 312;  Geography  353;  History  219,  220,  327,  328;  Political  Science  335;  Russian 
309,  310,  321,  322,  323,  324.  It  also  requires  a  knowledge  of  Russian  equivalent  at  least 
to  that  normally  attained  after  Russian  101  and  102. 

FOR   STUDENTS   NOT   IN   THE  COLLEGE   OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Students  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  who  desire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  area  are  invited  to  consult,  either  directly  or  through  their  advisers,  with 
the  program  director  for  Russian  language  and  area  studies  in  order  to  develop  programs 
suited  to  their  individual  needs.  Such  programs  may  in  some  cases  be  adopted  as  a 
special  minor. 

Division   of  General   Studies 

The  work  of  this  program  is  based  on  seven  general  courses,  one  in  each  of  the 
following  fields:  verbal  communication,  history  of  civilization,  biological  science,  physical 
science,  social  science,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  philosophy  and  psychology.  Each 
course  extends  through  two  semesters  and  gives  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  toward 
graduation.    The  student  receives  grades  and  credits  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

In  all  these  courses  the  general  purpose  is  the  introduction  of  the  student  to  the 
points  of  view  and  methods  of  exploration  characteristic  of  each  field  to  enable  him  to 
discover  and  make  use  of  its  resources  for  individual  and  social  living.  These  courses 
are  planned  to  supplement  and  support  one  another. 

Each  student  normally  completes  three  of  these  general  courses  in  his  freshman  year 
and  three  more  of  them  in  his  sophomore  year. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        14  TO   16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication     ....  4 

D.G.S.    121— History  of   Civilization    4 

D.G.S.    131— Biological    Science,   or   D.G.S. 

141— Physical    Science    4 

Foreign    Language      4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


16  TO   18  HOURS 

4 

4 


D.G.S.   112 — Verbal  Communication 

D.G.S.   122 — History  of  Civilization 

D.G.S.    132— Biological   Science,  or  D.G.S. 

142 — Physical    Science    

Foreign  Language     

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    


SECOND  YEAR 


14  TO   16  HOURS 


14  TO   17  HOURS 


D.G.S.    131 — Biological  Science,  or  D.G.S. 

141— Physical    Science    

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.   151— Social  Science    

D.G.S.    161 — Literature   and    Fine  Arts    . 

D.G.S.  171— Psychology 

Foreign    Language1     

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    


D.G.S.    132 — Biological    Science,   or   D.G.S. 

4  142— Physical    Science    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

4  D.G.S.   152 — Social  Science    4 

4  D.G.S.   162— Literature  and  Fine  Arts  .  .  4 

4  D.G.S.   172-Philosophy 4 

4  Foreign    Language      4 

1  Physical  Education    1 

1  Military    (men)    1 


1  The  foreign  language  requirement  for  students  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  program  is  <i" 
samp  ii.-  thai  for  >tiir|cnt.s  in  sciences  ami  letters  curriculum  (page  285).  Upon  completion  "I  the 
requirement,  suitable  electivee   may  be  substituted   For   Foreign    language  in   the  outline  above. 
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Home   Economics 

MAJOR   IN   HOME   ECONOMICS  HOURS 

Art    1 85— Design    2 

Biological    Sciences    9 

Microbiol.    100— Introductory  Microbiology 3 

Microbiol.    101— Introductory   Experimental   Microbiology    2 

Physiol.    103— Introduction  to   Human   Physiology 4 

Humanities    6  or  9 

Engl.  121-122-123— Chief  English  Writers 9 

or  Humanities  363-364 — Introduction   to  Comparative   Literature    6 

or  Humanities  21 1-212— The  Growth  of  American  Culture    8 

Language      16 

Physical    Sciences     8 

Chem.    101,  102,  or  111— General  Chemistry 4,  3,  or  5 

Chem.    132  or  133— Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 3 

Rhet.    101-102— Rhetoric  and    Composition    6 

Social    Sciences    10 

Econ.   108  — Elements  of  Economics    3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Sociol.   100— Principles  of  Sociology    3 

Major     34  to  41 

Home   Econ.    100— Orientation  to   Home  Economics    1 

Home   Econ.    105— Child  and  Family    4 

Home   Econ.    132— Foods  and  Nutrition   3 

Home   Econ.    133— Food  Management   2 

Home    Econ.    160 — The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings 4 

Home   Econ.    171 — Home   Management    2 

Home   Econ.    183 — Consumer    Textiles    2 

Home   Econ.    184— Clothing   Selection    2 

Additional  courses  listed  under  one  of  the  following  options:  (1)  Apparel  design,1  (2) 
the  child  and  the  family,  (3)  foods  and  nutrition,  (4)  general  home  economics, 
(5)  hospital  dietetics,  (6)  household  management,  (7)  institution  management, 
(8)  retailing  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings,1  (9)  textiles  and  clothing.  (See  also 
page  164.) 

Minor     8  to  20 

Twenty  hours  from  one  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  chemistry,  microbiology;  (2)  eco- 
nomics, psychology,  sociology.  The  minor  may  be  comprised  of  one  subject  only  or 
two  subjects  with   at  least  eight  hours  in  each. 

Electives     0  to  21 

Total     1 20 

MINOR   IN   HOME   ECONOMICS  HOURS 

Home    Econ.    105 — Child    and    Family     4 

Home    Econ.    210— Family    Relationships     3 

Additional  credit  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following   areas  (a   minimum   of  five   hours  must 

be  chosen  from   each  of   two  areas)    13 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

Home    Econ.    120— Elementary    Nutrition2    2 

Home    Econ.    125 — Food    Selection    and    Preparation"    3 

Home    Econ.    1 32 — Foods  and    Nutrition     3 

Home    Econ.    1  33 — Food    Management"    2 

Home   Econ.   220— Dietetics 3 

Home   Econ.   231  —Foods      3 

1  If  a  student  chooses  Option  1,  only  fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  hours  of  art  required  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation  and  if  Option  8  is  selected,  only  six  of  the  thirteen  hours  in  marketing  may  be 
counted  (page  164).  The  required  courses  in  Option  1  total  130  to  138  hours,  and  Option  8,  125  to  134 
hours.  In  these  options,  a  student  may  wish  to  substitute  Psychology  103  for  Microbiology  100  and  101 
in  the  biological  science  sequence  and  Economics  210  or  218  for  Psychology  100  and  Sociology  100  in 
the   social    science  sequence,    and    the   nine-hour   sequence   in    the   humanities    would    then    be    required. 

2  Credit  is  not  given  for  Home  Economics  132  and  133  in  addition  to  Home  Economics   120  to  125. 
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HOME  MANAGEMENT,   HOUSING,   AND    HOME   FURNISHINGS  HOURS 

Home    Econ.    160— The    Home   and    Its    Furnishings    4 

Home   Econ.   171 — Home   Management1    2 

Home    Econ.    260— Period   Styles  in   Home   Furnishings 3 

Home   Econ.   270 — Family  Financial  Management     3 

Home   Econ.  271 — Home  Management1    2 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Home    Econ.    1 82— Clothing    Construction     2 

Home   Econ.    1 83 — Consumer    Textiles     2 

Home   Econ.    1  84 — Clothing    Selection     2 

Home   Econ.   280— Household   Textiles    2 

Home    Econ.   285— History    of   Costume    2 

Home   Econ.   287 — Consumer   Clothing    Problems    2 

Curriculum    in    Physics 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor   of   Science   in    Physics 

The  curriculum  in  physics  is  recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  graduate 
study  in  physics  or  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  government  or  industrial  laboratory 
research  positions  upon  attaining  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  specifies  the  courses  essential 
to  a  strong  foundation  in  physics  and  permits  concentration  in  the  first  two  years  on 
basic  courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  physics   and  mathematics. 

The  curriculum  is  planned  for  students  entering  with  four  years  of  high  school 
mathematics,  including  trigonometry  ( see,  however,  footnote  4  below ) ,  a  year  of 
chemistry,  and  no  French  or  German.  Students  who  can  satisfy  the  college  language 
requirement  on  entering  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  adding  sixteen  hours  of  electives 
to  their  course  of  study.  Students  who  have  a  year  of  high  school  biology  also  have 
more  freedom  in  choice  of  electives  ( see  footnote  3,  page  297 ) . 

To  enroll  in  the  physics  curriculum,  an  entering  freshman  must  rank  in  the  upper 
half  of  his  high  school  class.  To  be  permitted  to  register  in  advanced  physics  or  mathe- 
matics courses  in  this  curriculum,  a  student  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5 
in  all  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical  education, 
and  a  combined  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  courses  completed  in  physics  and 
mathematics.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the  institution  from 
which  they  transfer. 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military 
training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Chem.   103 — General  Chemistry2    4  Chem.    104 — Chemistry  of  the  Metallic 

German  or  French     4  Elements     4 

Math.    123 — Analytic  Geometry4    5  German  or  French     4 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and    Composition    ...  3  Math.    132— Calculus*    5 

Physical   Education    1  Rhet.    102— Rhetoric   and   Composition    ...  3 

Military    (men)    1  Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


1  Credit  is  not  given  for  Home  Economics  171  and  270  in  addition  to  Home  Economics  271. 

2  The  chemistry  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  year  of  general  chemistry  selected  from  Chemistry 
101  through  108.  or  by  the  one-semester  course,  Chemistry  109.  A  maximum  of  eight  hours  in  general 
chemistry   is  counted   toward   the  degree   except  that  ten  hours   are  allowed   for   Chemistry   107  and   108. 

8  The  language  requirement  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  German,  French,  or  Russian.  See  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum,  foreign  language  requirements  (page  285),  for  ways  in  which  this  requirement  may  be 
satisfied.  A  student  planning  to  enter  graduate  study  should  attain  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  German 
and   French. 

4  The  prerequisite  to  entering  the  stated  sequence  in  mathematics  is  three  to  four  years  of  high  school 
mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  a  satisfactory  grade  on  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 
A  student  having  college  credit  for  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  not  required  to  take  these  examinations. 
A  student  who  does  not  meet  the  above  prerequisite  may  meet  the  requirements  in  basic  mathematics 
with  the  sequence  Mathematics  112,  114,  122,  132,  142  (sixteen  or  eighteen  hours).  A  student  who  has 
completed  Mathematics  117,  127,  137,  147  (fifteen  hours)  before  entering  the  curriculum  has  satisfied 
the  basic  mathematics  requirement.  For  either  of  these  sequences  be  receives  only  thirteen  hours 
credit    toward    the   degree. 
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SECOND  YEAR                                                     15  HOURS 

German  or  French1    4 

Math.    142— Calculus2    3 

Physics    106— General    Physics 

(Mechanics)      4 

Physical   Education 1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives3 4 

THIRD  YEAR                                                          15  HOURS 

Math.  345— Differential  Equations  and 

Orthogonal    Functions    3 

Physics   108— General   Physics  (Sound, 

Light,   and  Modern    Physics)    4 

Physics  341 — Electricity  and  Magnetism    .  .  4 

Electives3    4 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                      18  HOURS 

Physics   322 — Theoretical  Mechanics    4 

Physics  381— Atomic   Physics    4 

Electives3     10 


15  HOURS 

German  or  French1    4 

Math.   343— Advanced   Calculus    3 

Physics    107— General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)    4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives3     4 

16  HOURS 

Physics   321— Theoretical   Mechanics    4 

Physics  342— Electricity  and  Magnetism    .  .  4 

Electives3     8 


Physics  360 — Heat  and  Thermodynamics 
Electives3     


15  HOURS 

4 
11 


PREPROFESSIONAL   PROGRAMS 

Occupational   Therapy 

This  program,  which  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  combines  six  semesters  of 
work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  five  terms  in  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

The  work  on  the  Urbana  campus,  which  is  mainly  of  a  preprofessional  character, 
is  shown  below.  The  student  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  and 
satisfy  all  the  preprofessional  requirements  before  transferring  to  the  College  of  Medicine. 
A  cumulative  average  of  3.5  must  be  acquired  before  transfer  to  that  portion  of  the 
course  offered  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  See  page  52  for  listing  of  requirements  neces- 
sary for  admission  to  this  program. 

FIRST  YEAR  HOURS 

Physical    Education     2 

Physiol.    103— Introduction  to    Human    Physiology    4 

Rhet.    101    and    102— Rhetoric  and   Composition,  or  D.G.S.    Ill    and    112— 

Verbal    Communication     6  or  8 

Therapeutic    Techniques     6 

Zool.    104 — Elementary    Zoology     4 

Electives  (foreign   language,   history,  literature)    9 

Total    31  or  33 


1  The  language  requirement  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  German,  French,  or  Russian.  See  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum,  foreign  language  requirements  (page  285),  for  ways  in  which  this  requirement  may  be 
satisfied.  A  student  planning  to  enter  graduate  study  should  attain  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  German 
and    French. 

2  The  prerequisite  to  entering  the  stated  sequence  in  mathematics  is  three  to  four  years  of  high  school 
mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  a  satisfactory  grade  on  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  A 
student  having  college  credit  for  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  not  required  to  take  these  examinations.  A 
student  who  does  not  meet  the  above  prerequisite  may  meet  the  requirements  in  basic  mathematics  with 
the  sequence  Mathematics  112,  114,  122,  132,  142  (sixteen  or  eighteen  hours).  A  student  who  has  completed 
Mathematics  117,  127,  137,  147  (fifteen  hours)  before  entering  the  curriculum  has  satisfied  the  basic 
mathematics  requirement.  For  either  of  these  sequences  he  receives  only  thirteen  hours  credit  toward  the 
degree. 

3  The  elective  subjects  must  include  at  least  twenty-four  hours  of  course  work  in  humanities,  social 
sciences,  and  biological  sciences.  The  courses  must  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  of  the 
college,  except  that  students  offering  one  unit  or  more  of  biology  for  admission  may  substitute  addi- 
tional courses  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  for  biological  sciences.  Students  are  advised  to  include 
six  to  eight  hours  of  physics  and  three  to  six  hours  of  mathematics   among   the   remaining  electives. 
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SECOND  YEAR  HOURS 

O.T.    100 — Occupational    Therapy   Orientation    2 

Physical    Education     '. 2 

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to    Psychology    4 

Sociol.    100— Principles  of   Sociology    3 

Therapeutic    Techniques     11 

Electives    8  to  1 0 

Total    30  to  32 

THIRD  YEAR 

Hygiene  216 — Medical  Terminology  Correlated   with  Community   Health    Problems    3 

Physiol.    234 — Human  Anatomy  and   Physiology    5 

Physiol.   235 — Kinesiology      3 

Psych.  216 — Child   Psychology,  or  Home  Econ.  201 — The  Child   and   His  Development    3 

Psych.   338 — Abnormal   Psychology,  or  Approved   Substitute    3 

Therapeutic    Techniques     8 

Electives     6  to  8 

Total    31  to  33 

Predentistry 

The  predentistry  program  listed  below  includes  the  courses  required  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Dentistry.  Entering  freshmen  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high 
school  graduating  classes  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  predentistry  program. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  scholastic  averages  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the 
predentistry  program  are  computed.  Students  who  fail  to  maintain  the  required  3.5 
minimum  average  are  transferred  to  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  until  such  time  as 
they  may  have  brought  their  averages  up  to  the  3.5  minimum. 

Students  transferring  to  the  predentistry  program  in  this  college  with  advanced 
standing  must  have  at  least  a  3.5  average  computed  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading 
system. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Dentistry  are  as  follows: 

HOURS 

Rhet.   101,   102,  or  D.G.S.    Ill,   112    6  or  8 

Chem.   101   or  102,  105,  122,  133  or  234 18  or  19 

Physics  101,  102  or  106,   107,  108 10  or  12 

Biology  (to  be  selected  from  Bot.  100,  Entom.  103,  Zool.   101    or  104,   132) 8  or  10 

Electives     1 8  or  1 0 

Total    60 

Premedicine 

The  premedicine  requirements  listed  below  include  the  courses  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Medicine.  Entering  freshmen  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes  are  eligible  for  admission   to  the   premedicine  program. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  scholastic  averages  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the 
premedicine  program  are  computed.  Students  who  fail  to  maintain  the  required  3.5 
minimum  average  are  transferred  to  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  until  such  time 
as  they  may  have  brought  their  averages  up  to  the  3.5  minimum. 

Students  transferring  to  the  premedicine  program  in  this  college  with  advanced 
standing  must  have  at  least  a  3.5  average  computed  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading 
system. 

Students  should  choose  their  elective  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  general  education  sequences  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
(page  285). 
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Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medi- 
cine are  listed  below.  These  requirements  must  be  met  by  July  1  of  the  year  in  which 
enrollment  is  desired.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  may  waive  full  compliance  with 
this  rule  or  any  course  requirement,  if  the  applicant  possesses  unusually  high  qualifica- 
tions. The  college  is  concerned  with  three  elements  in  the  program  of  preparation  for 
medical  school:  specific  preparation  in  certain  sciences  on  which  the  medical  curriculum 
largely  rests;  breadth  of  education,  particularly  in  nonscience  areas;  and  depth  of  edu- 
cation in  a  particular  field.  The  minimum  science  requirements  which  are  listed  are 
intended  to  provide  the  specific  preparation  upon  which  the  medical  curriculum  is 
based.  The  requirements  in  English,  foreign  language,  humanities,  and  social  sciences 
are  intended  to  supply  breadth  to  the  educational  program.  In  providing  for  depth,  the 
college  makes  no  stipulation  as  to  field,  and  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities 
is  approved  equally  with  work  in  biological  and  physical  sciences.  However,  the  college 
does  recommend  that  the  advanced  courses  which  are  taken  neither  duplicate  nor 
anticipate  the  courses  which  are  to  be  studied  as  a  part  of  the  medical  curriculum. 

HOURS 

Chem.   101   or  102,  105,  122,   133  or  234 18  or  19 

Foreign    Language     8 

Two  semesters  of  a  foreign  language  at  the  college  level  are  required  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Medicine.  This  requirement  is  waived  if  the  student  has  completed  four 
years  of  one  language  in  high  school  or  completes  the  last  course  of  a  two-year  college 
language   sequence. 

Physics   101,  102  or   106,   107,   108    10  or  12 

Rhet.  101,  102,  or  D.G.S.   Ill,  112 6  or  8 

Social   Science  and    Humanities    16 

Students  should  select  their  electives  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  general  education  sequences  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (see  page 
285). 

Zool.   101,  132,  333    15 

Advanced  Courses  (to  be  selected  in  one  department  from  courses  not  open 

to  freshmen  and  sophomores)    6 

Electives    (at    least   four    hours    non-science) 15  or  9 

Total     94 

Well-qualified  students  are  urged  to  exceed  these  minimum  requirements  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  practicable. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  accepts  a  total  of  thirty-two  hours  of 
credit  from  the  first  year  at  the  University's  College  of  Medicine  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  a  bachelor's  degree,  provided  that  ( 1 )  the  student  is  in  good  standing 
in  the  College  of  Medicine;  (2)  work  taken  at  the  College  of  Medicine  does  not  duplicate 
work  taken  in  premedical  courses;  (3)  the  student  completes  his  third  or  last  year  of 
premedical  study,  consisting  of  at  least  thirty  hours  of  credit,  on  the  Urbana  campus; 
and  ( 4 )  the  student  meets  all  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  following  are  the  accepted  courses  and  the  majors  to  which  they  apply: 

1.  Biochemistry  301,  302,  and  303,  to  be  applied  to  a  chemistry  major  or  for 
elective  credit  at  the  upper-division  level  for  a  total  of  six  semester  hours. 

2.  Physiology  301,  302,  and  303,  to  be  applied  to  a  physiology  or  zoology  major  or 
for  elective  credit  at  the  upper-division  level  for  a  total  of  ten  semester  hours. 

3.  Histology,  to  be  applied  to  a  zoology  major  or  as  elective  credit  at  the  upper- 
division  level  for  a  total  of  eight  semester  hours. 

4.  Gross  anatomy,  to  be  applied  to  a  zoology  major  or  for  elective  credit  at  the 
upper-division  level  for  a  total  of  eight  semester  hours. 


Prenursing 

The  University  offers  two  degree  programs  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing.  One  is  for  students  direct  from  high  school  and  the  other  is  a  continuation 
program  for  registered  nurses  who  meet  a  specific  set  of  requirements.    Each  program 
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is  made  up  of  two  phases,  a  preprofessional  year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  professional  phase  administered  by  the  College  of  Nursing. 

Admission  to  the  preprofessional  year  in  both  programs  is  restricted  to  students 
who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class  and  who  are  eligible 
to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  3.0 
scholastic   average. 

Admission  to  the  professional  phase  is  on  recommendation  of  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  of  Nursing  after  completion  of  the  following  requirements: 

HOURS 

Biology  (not  required   of   registered   nurses  who  are  candidates   for  the  continuation    program)  4 

Chem.    101    or   102 — General  Chemistry,  and    Chem.    132 — Elementary   Organic   Chemistry 6  to  8 

Humanities    6  to  8 

Physical    Education     2 

Rhet.  101   and  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition 6 

Social    Sciences    6  to  8 

Electives    

Total     32 

For  additional  information  about  the  programs  in  nursing,  write  to  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Nursing,  808  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 

Prepharmacy 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  requires  approval 
by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  that  college.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  a  student  must: 

1.  Present  six  hours  of  rhetoric,  eight  hours  of  general  chemistry,  three  hours  of 
college  algebra,  and  two  hours  of  trigonometry; 

2.  Have  a  total  of  thirty  hours  of  credit  excluding  hygiene,  military  training,  and 
physical  education; 

3.  Have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.0. 

The  specific  requirements  can  be  met  on  the  Urbana  campus  through  Rhetoric  101, 
102,  or  equivalent;  Chemistry  102  (101),  105;  Mathematics  112  (or  111),  114.  These 
courses  total  19  to  22  hours.  The  additional  work  is  taken  in  foreign  language,  as 
required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  social  sciences,  and/or  humanities. 

Students  who  transfer  into  this  curriculum  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at 
least  3.0.  If  they  transfer  at  the  end  of  their  first  semester  they  may  find  it  necessary  to 
complete  the  requirements  in  the  summer  session. 

Preveterinary 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  program  must  rank  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  They  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5 
average  to  remain  in  the  program;  otherwise  they  are  transferred  to  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum. 

Students  transferring  with  advanced  standing  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.5 
average  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

A  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  is  required  in  the  preprofessional  curriculum. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        18  OR   19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO   19  HOURS 


Chem.   101   or   102— General  Chemistry ..  .4  or  3 
Math.    114— Plane  Trigonometry,  or 
Math.    104— Elements  of  Algebra   and 

Trigonometry     2  or  3 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 

Zool.    101— General    Zoology    5 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     2  or  3 


Bot.   100— General  Botany 

Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry  and 

Qualitative  Analysis 

Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and   Composition    .  . 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men) 


5 

3 
1 
1 
Electives     4  to  7 
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SECOND  YEAR  16  TO   18  HOURS  16  TO   18  HOURS 

Chem.    122— Elementary  Quantitative  Chem.    133— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
Analysis,  or   Chem.    133 — Elementary  istry,  or  Chem.   122  —  Elementary 

Organic  Chemistry 5               Quantitative  Analysis 5 

Language1     4  Language1     4 

Physics    101— General    Physics  Physics  102— General  Physics  (Light, 

(Mechanics,    Heat,  and   Sound)    5                Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    5 

Physical    Education     1  Physical   Education 1 

Military   (men)    1  Military   (men)    1 

Electives     2  to  4  Electives     2  to  4 

The  electives  must  include  at  least  seven  hours  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  follow- 
ing fields:  economics  (including  agricultural  economics),  fine  arts,  language,  geography, 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  speech.  Four  to 
five  of  these  credits  should  be  in  the  social  sciences.  ( Note  that  the  program  outlined 
above  provides  eight  hours  of  language  credit.  Since  only  six  hours  of  language  are 
required  for  admission,  the  two  extra  hours  can  be  applied  to  the  nine  hours  of  electives 
in  the  listed  fields,  thus  reducing  them  to  seven.) 


TEACHER   EDUCATION   CURRICULA 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of   Biology 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   the   Teaching   of  the   Biological   Sciences 
and    General    Science 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  biology  and  general  science  as 
major  areas  of  specialization.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first 
two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

FIRST  YEAR  HOURS 

Biological   Sciences    9 

Bot.   100— General   Botany    4 

Zool.    101 — General    Zoology    5 

Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Profession 2 

Foreign  Language 8 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  se- 
mesters of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  under 
general   requirements   in  the  College  of   Liberal   Arts  and    Sciences.) 

Math.    104 — Elements  of  Algebra  and   Trigonometry    3 

Students  entering  the  University  with  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics, part  of  which  is  trigonometry,  are  exempt  from  this  requirement.  Students  exempt- 
ed from  this  requirement  have  an  additional  three  hours  of  electives. 

Military  (men)    2 

Physical    Education    2 

Rhetoric  and  Speech    8  or  9 

Rhet.    101-102  — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  equivalent,  and    Speech    101— Prin- 
ciples  of   Effective   Speaking    9 

or    D.G.S.    111-11 2— Verbal    Communication     8 

Minimum    Hours    for    First    Year    34  or  35 

SECOND  YEAR 

Chemistry2    6  to  8 

Chem.  101— General  Chemistry,  or  Chem.  102— General  Chemistry,  or  equivalent.  .5  or  3 
Chem.    132 — Elementary    Organic    Chemistry 3 

Entom.    103 — Life    of   Insects,   or   Microbiol.    100-101 — Introductory    Microbiology 4  or  5 

1  The    student's    attention    is    called    to    the    advantage    of    continuing    with    the    same    language    as    was 
accepted   for    admission    to   the   preveterinary   curriculum. 

2  Students  with  sufficient  background  and  ability  in  chemistry  are  urged  to  take  Chemistry  105  or  109  and 
follow  this  with  Chemistry  133  instead  of  Chemistry  132. 
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HOURS 

Military  (men)    2 

Physical    Education    2 

Plant  Morphology 3 

Bot.    120— Survey   of    the    Plant    Kingdom,    or    Bot.    304— General    Plant    Morphology    (in 

junior  or  senior  year) 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American  Government:   Organization  and   Powers 3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to   Psychology,  or   Psych.   103 — Human   Behavior 4 

Systematic    Botany     3 

Bot.    160— Introductory   Systematic    Botany,    or    Bot.    366 — Field    Botany    (summers    only    in 

junior  or  senior  year) 
Electives     5 

Minimum   Hours  for  Second   Year 32  to  35 

THIRD  YEAR 

Ecology      3  or  4 

Bot.  381— Plant  Ecology 4 

or  Zool.  342 — Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation 3 

or  Zool.   345 — Animal   Ecology    4 

Ed.  201  — Foundations  of  American    Education    2 

Physical  Science  (excluding  chemistry)    at  least  13 

Physics    101— General    Physics   (Mechanics,    Heat,   and    Sound)    (required) 5 

Eight  to  ten    hours   of   physical   sciences   must  be  selected   from    the  following: 

Astron.    101 — Descriptive   Astronomy    4 

Astron.    210 — General    Astronomy    3 

Geog.    101 — Elements  of  Geography    5 

Geo.   Ill  — Meteorology    3 

Geol.    101 — Physical  Geology    4 

Geol.   102 — Historical  Geology    3 

Physics  102 — General   Physics   (Light,   Electricity,  and   Magnetism) 5 

Physiology     3  to  5 

Bot.   230— Plant  Physiology    3 

or   Physiol.    103 — Human    Physiology    4 

or   Physiol.   301 — General    Physiology    5 

Zool.  340 — Natural  History  of  Vertebrates 5 

Electives     3  to  5 

Humanities   Electives    3 

Electives     2 

Minimum  Hours  for  Third  Year 29  to  36 

FOURTH  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Ed.  250— School   and   Community  Experiences    2 

Genetics    4  or  5 

Bot.   322— Genetics    4 

or  Zool.  351 — Genetics 5 

Hist.  261— The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

If  the  student  elects  to  take  his  professional  semester  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
fourth  year,  History  261  can  be  taken  concurrently  by  enrolling  in  the  accelerated  section 
for  student  teachers.  If  the  professional  semester  is  not  taken  the  first  semester,  either 
History  152  or  262  can  be  taken. 

Zool.  304— Field  and  Systematic  Zoology,  or  Zool.  320— Invertebrate  Zoology 5 

Electives     3  or  4 

Minimum   Hours  for  First  Semester    17  to  19 


1  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  elective  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  Bciences.  The  remainder 
should  In-  -elected,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  from  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  following 
elective  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are  especially  recommended:  Art  111.  112;  <  ; 
101:  Division  of  General  Studies  151,  152;  Economics  102,  103;  English  101.  131,  253;  History  111,  142. 
131.  132,  181.  304,  357;  Journalism  21.5:  Music  1 10.  114:  Philosophy  101.  102,  303;  Psychology  150,  216; 
Rhetoric  44,  205,  206;    Sociology  00;    and  advanced  courses   in   any   foreign   literature. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER   (PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER)  HOURS 

Biology     3 

Bot.   306  or  Zool.  306— Biology  for   Teachers 

Education      13 

Ed.   21 1— Educational    Psychology    3 

Ed.   240— Principles   of   Secondary    Education    2 

Ed.   241— Technic  of  Teaching   in  the  Secondary   School 3 

Ed.  242— Educational   Practice  in  Secondary   Education 5 

Minimum    Hours  for  Second    Semester 16 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in   the  Teaching   of  the   Biological    Sciences 
and  General  Science 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  and  General  Science  must  earn  four  units  in  biological  sciences,  two  units  in 
education,  and  two  units  in  electives.  The  courses  in  the  biological  sciences  and  the 
electives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  electives  may  be  in 
the  biological  sciences,  in  education,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  other  fields.  A  course 
in  biological  chemistry  and  one  in  experimental  psychology  are  strongly  advised. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Biological    Sciences     4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301 — Philosophy  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.   302 — History  of  American  Education Vi 

Ed.    303 — Comparative  Education    Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.    31  1— Psychology  of    Learning   for   Teachers    Vi 

Ed.    312 — Mental   Hygiene  and   the  School    Vi 

Electives    2 

Total     8 

Teacher   Education   Minors   in    Biology 

GENERAL   MINOR  HOURS 

Bot.    1 00— General    Botany    4 

Bot.    120 — Plant  Morphology,'  and  Zool.  345 — Animal  Ecology;'  or  Bot.  381 — Plant  Ecology, 

and  Zool.   107 — Evolution    6  to  8 

Entom.    103— Life  of   Insects    4 

Microbiol.    100— Introductory    Microbiology     3 

Microbiol.    101— Introductory    Experimental    Microbiology    2 

Zool.    101 — General    Zoology    5 

Total    24  to  26 

MINOR   FOR   MAJORS   IN   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  HOURS 

Bot.   100— Elementary  Botany,  and   Zool.   104— General  Zoology;  or  D.G.S.    131-132 — Biology    .  8 

Bot.  160— Plant  Taxonomy,  or  Bot.  366— Field  Botany,  or  Bot.  381— Plant  Ecology    3 

Bot.  306  or  Zool.  306— Biology  for  Teachers    3 

Physiol.    103— Introduction  to   Human    Physiology,  and    Physiol.   234— Human    Anatomy  and 

Physiology      9 

Zool.   342 — Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation,  or  Zool.  345 — Animal    Ecology    3 

Total     26 

1  If    Botany    120    is    elected    instead    of    Zoology    107,    the    student    is    required    to    take    Zoology    345.    If 
Zoology    107   is   elected,   the    student   is   required    to    take    Botany   381. 

2  Entomology  103  and  Zoology  101  satisfy  the  prerequisites  for  Zoology  345. 
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If  additional  hours  can  be  taken,  the  following  courses  are  recommended:  In  the 
general  area,  Zoology  106,  Principles  of  Genetics,  and  Zoology  107,  Evolution;  in 
botany,  Botany  120,  General  Plant  Morphology;  in  zoology,  Zoology  304.  Field  and 
Systematic  Zoology,  or  Zoology  340,  Natural  History  of  the  Vertebrates.  Either  Zoology 
304  or  340  ( five  hours )  can  be  used  in  place  of  Zoology  342. 

MINOR   FOR  MAJORS   IN   VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  HOURS 

Aaron.  110,  An.  Sci.  110,  D.S.   110,  or  Hort.   1 10— Plant  and  Animal  Genetics 3 

Bot.    100— General    Botany     1 

Entom.   101 —Agricultural  Entomology,  or  Entom.   103 — Life  of  Insects    3  or  4 

Microbiol.    100— Introductory  Microbiology    3 

Microbiol.    101 —Introductory   Experimental   Microbiology    2 

Zool.   101 — General  Zoology,  or  Zool.   104 — Elementary  Zoology    4  or  5 

Electives  from  the  following     5  or  4 

Agron.  321 — Ecology  and    Physiology   of  Crop   Production 3 

Bot.   381— Plant   Ecology    3 

Physiol.  103 — Introduction  to  Human   Physiology 4 

V.P.P.  202— Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals    3 

Zool.   304 — Field   and   Systematic   Zoology    5 

Zool.   342 — Wildlife  Manaaement  and  Conservation    3 

Zool.   345 — Animal    Ecology     5 

Minimum   Required    24 

Teacher   Education   Minors   in    General    Science 

GENERAL  MINOR  HOURS 

Bot.   100— General   Botany    , 4 

Chem.  101   or  102 — General  Chemistry 4  or  3 

D.G.S.    141-142— Physical   Science    8 

Geog.    101  —  Elements   of   Geography    5 

Zool.    101 — General   Zoology    5 

Total    25  to  27 

MINOR   FOR  MAJORS   IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  HOURS 

Bot.    100— General   Botany    4 

Chem.    101,   102,  or   111— General  Chemistry    3  to  5 

Chem.    132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry    3 

D.G.S.   141 — Physical   Sciences,  or  Courses  in  Astronomy  and    Physics    4 

Geol.   101 — Physical  Geology,  or  Geol.   105 — Agricultural  Geology    3  or  4 

Math.   104 — Elements  of  Algebra   and   Trigonometry,   or  Math.    Ill— Algebra,  or   Math.    112 

— College    Algebra 3  or  5 

Zool.   101 — General  Zoology,  or  Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology    4  or  5 

Total    25  to  30 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science  with  a  major  in 
chemistry  and  with  a  minor  in  physics  or  mathematics.  The  courses  outlined  below  total 
127  to  132  hours.  A  minimum  of  125  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of 
military  training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 


1  Electives,  selected  in  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser,  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  preparation  in  the  biological  sciences.  Botany  381  or  Zoology  345  are 
strongly  recommended  as  electives. 
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If  the  student  has  not  had  adequate  high  school  training  in  mathematics,  he  may 
be  required  to  take  Mathematics  106  or  other  elementary  mathematics. 

If  the  student  has  had  no  foreign  language  in  high  school  or  if  he  does  not  continue 
in  the  University  the  language  which  he  began  in  high  school,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
take  two  years  of  foreign  language  rather  than  the  one  year  specified  below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  TO   19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  TO   19  HOURS 


Chem.   101   or  102,  or  Chem.  109— 

General   Chemistry     5  to  3 

Mathematics    5 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and    Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication"    ..3  or  4 


Physical  Education 
Military  (men)  .  .  . 
Electives3 


Chem.   106 — Inorganic  Chemistry,1  or 
Electives     

Ed.   101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
Profession    

Mathematics    

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication2    . 

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)     

Electives     


2 

4 

.3  or  4 
1 
1 
2 


SECOND  YEAR 


Calculus     

Chem.    110 — Qualitative  Analysis 

Foreign   Language    

Physics   106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics)      

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    


18  HOURS 

3 
5 
4 


18  HOURS 


Calculus     

Chemistry    

Foreign    Language    

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    


THIRD  YEAR 


16  OR   17  HOURS 


Chem.  133 — Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry, or  Chem.  234— Organic  Chem- 
istry       5 

Physics   108— General   Physics   (Sound, 

Light,   and   Modern    Physics)     4 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology    .  .  4 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking,"  or  Electives 3  or  4 


15  TO   17  HOURS 

Chem.  340  and  341 — Elementary  Physical 
Chemistry,4  or  Chem.  350  and  355 — 
Biochemistry    4,  5,  or  6 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Educa- 
tion      2 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion        2 

Physics     3 

Electives     4 


Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 
FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 


Hist.  262-The  United   States:  World 

Power  in  an  Industrial  Age 

(since   1 877)    3 

Math.  301   or  302— Fundamental  Concepts 

of    Mathematics     3 

Physics     3 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization  and    Powers 3 

Chemistry    Electives    2 

Other  Electives 2 


Ed.  211 — Educational  Psychology  ... 
Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching   in  the 

Secondary    School     

Ed.   242 — Educational   Practice  in 

Secondary  Education    


12  HOURS 
3 


1  Students  who  take  Chemistry  109  do  not  take  Chemistry  106.  They  may  take  either  the  next  chemistry 
course  in   the  sequence  or  a  course  in  another  area. 

2  Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 

8  Students  who  take  Chemistry  102  rather  than  Chemistry  101  or  Chemistry  109  and  who  are  to  take 
four  semesters  of  foreign  language  in  the  University,  should  commence  their  language  in  the  first 
semester  of  their  University  career.  This  necessitates  postponing  each  chemistry  course  (except  Chem- 
istry  102)    by   one   semester. 

4  A  more  thorough  training  in  physical  chemistry  is  provided  by  the  sequence  Chemistry  342  and  344 
(preferably    accompanied    by    laboratory   courses    343    and   345). 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Chemistry      4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.   302 — History  of  American    Education    Vi 

Ed.  303 — Comparative   Education    Vi 

Ed.  304 — Social   Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.    31 1 —Psychology  of  Learning   for  Teachers    Vi 

Ed.    312— Mental    Hygiene  and  the   School    Vi 

Electives    2 

Total     8 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Physical  Sciences 

Only  a  limited  number  of  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physical    Science     4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.    302 — History  of  American  Education Vi 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education     Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social   Foundations  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.    31  1 — Psychology   of  Learning  for   Teachers    Vi 

Ed.    312— Mental    Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Electives       2 

Total     8 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Chemistry 

HOURS 

Chem.    101    or    102— General   Chemistry,  and   Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry  and   Qualitative 

Analysis,  or  Chem.    109— General    Chemistry,   and    Elective    in   Chemistry 8  to  10 

Chem.    122  —  Elementary    Quantitative    Analysis    5 

Chem.    1  33 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry    5 

Physical    Science    Electives    (preferably    physics)     6 

Total    24  to  26 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Physical    Science 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  field  with  approximately  one-half  of  the  work 
in  chemistry  and  the  other  half  in  physics.  Additional  work  in  other  physical  sciences, 
such  as  astronomy,  geology,  and  physical  geography,  is  recommended. 

This  minor  appears  under  both  the  chemistry  and  physics  curricula.  It  is  a  more 
flexible  minor  intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics. 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of   English 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  130  to  136  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of 
credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  In  addition,  beginning  teach- 
ers may  find  it  advantageous  to  complete  a  second  teaching  minor.  Hours  labeled  elec- 
tives  are  used  mainly  for  fulfilling  the  minor  requirement.  Regularly  acceptable  teaching 
minors  with  English  include  any  foreign  language,  history,  journalism,  library  science, 
social  studies,  and  speech. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  TO   18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO   18  HOURS 


Foreign    Language      4 

Mathematics  or  Science"    3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric   and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal    Communication     ..3  or  4 


Physical  Education 
Military  (men)  .  .  . 
Electives     


Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
Profession    

Foreign    Language      

Mathematics  or  Science2    

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     

Physical   Education 

Military    (men)    


2 
4 
3 

3  or  4 

3 

1 
1 


SECOND  YEAR 


17  TO   19  HOURS 


Engl.    131 — Introduction  to  Shakespeare 

Foreign    Language      

Hist.    152— History   of  the   United   States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 

Speech   141— Oral   Interpretation    

Physical   Education    

Military    (men) 


3 
4 

4 
3 
1 
1 
Electives     2  or  3 


17  TO   19  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1     4 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government: 

Organization  and   Powers 3 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  .  .  4 
Rhet.    133— Principles    of    Composition,    or 

Rhet.    143  — Expository   Writing    3 

Physical   Education 1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     2  or  3 


THIRD  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


Ed.    201 — Foundations    of    American     Edu- 
cation      2 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

Engl.   255— Survey  of  American   Literature  3 

Rhet.   246 — Modern   English    Grammar    ...  3 

English    Electives3    3 

Electives     3 


18  HOURS 

Ed.  21 1  — Educational   Psychology    3 

Engl.  256 — Survey   of  American   Literature  3 

Journ.   308 — High  School  Journalism    ....  3 
Lib.   Sci.  304 — Library  Materials  for 

Adolescents      3 

English   Electives3    3 

Electives     3 


1  A  reading   knowledge  of   a   foreign   language  equivalent   to   that   resulting   from   four  semesters   of   study 
of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.    (See  foreign  language  requirement,  page  285.) 

2  Six  semester  hours,  including  a  course  in  science  and  a  course  in  mathematics,  are  required.    The  courses 
in  biological  and   physical  science  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  are  especially  recommended. 

3  Ten  hours  of  English  electives  are  required.    Six  of  these  hours  must  be  in  courses  restricted  to  advanced 
undergraduates. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  16  HOURS 

Engl.   257   or  258— Survey  of   English  Ed.  219— Remedial  Reading  in  High 

Literature1     3  School 3 

Speech  203— Dramatics  for  Teachers,  or  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Speech   204— Speech  for  Teachers  Secondary    School     5 

(recommended    but    not    required)     ....  3  Ed.  242— Educational   Practice  in  Second- 

Electives     10  ary    Education     5 

Engl.   257  or   258— Survey   of   English 

Literature1     3 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

FOR   STUDENTS   WITH  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English  must  pass  a 
final  examination  required  of  all  master's  candidates  in  the  field  of  English  and  deposit 
a  special  term  paper  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH   YEAR  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.   302 — History  of  American    Education    Vi 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education    Vi 

Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.   31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.   312 — Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

English  (at  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  450  to  490)    4 

Engl.   387 — The  Structure  of  English,  or  Rhet.  480 — The  Theory  and   Practice  of 

English    Composition    3A  or  Vi 

Engl.   445-446— Introduction  to  Advanced   Graduate   Study    Vi 

Engl.   447— Background  Materials  for  High  School  Teachers  of  English,  or  Ed.  456 — Curriculum 

Problems  and   Trends  in   Specialized    Fields  of  Secondary   Education 1 

Electives  (as   needed)    

Total    at  least  8 

FOR  STUDENTS  WITHOUT  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English  should  apply 
for  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher  education  with  the  adviser  of  the  program 
at  the  time  of  their  first  registration. 

FIFTH   YEAR  UNITS 

Ed.   241— Technic  of  Teaching   in  the  Secondary  School   (to  be  taken  without  graduate  credit)  0 

Ed.   242— Educational   Practice  in   Secondary   Education   (to   be   taken   without  graduate  credit)  0 
Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of   Education    !4 

Ed.  302— History  of  American   Education    Vi 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education    Vi 

Ed.  304 — Social   Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.    31  1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers W 

Ed.   312— Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School    Ji 


1  English  257  is  offered  on  a  split  basis  for  those  who  take  practice  teaching  in  the  fall  semester ;    English 
258   for  those   who   take   practice  teaching   in   the  second   semester. 
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English  (at  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  450  to  490)    4 

Engl.    387— The  Structure  of  English,  or  Rhet.  480— The  Theory  and    Practice  of 

English    Composition    %  or  Vi 

Engl.   445-446 — Introduction    to    Advanced    Graduate    Study Vi 

Electives  (as   needed)    

Total    at  least  8 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  English  HOURS 

Engl.    113-11 4— American    Literature    6 

Engl.   257-258 — Survey   of   English    Literature    6 

Rhet.    101-102  — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  D.G.S.   1 1 1-1 12— Verbal  Communication    6  or  8 

Rhet.    133 — Principles  of  Composition,   or    Rhet.    143 — Expository  Writing    3 

English  or  American  Literature,  or  Rhetoric    3 

Total    24  to  26 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the   Teaching   of   French 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military 
training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  cur- 
riculum in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  226  Lincoln  Hall  and  at  204  Gregory 
Hall.    All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

HOURS 

Education at  least    1 8 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession 2 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American   Education    2 

Ed.    211 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary   Education    2 

Ed.  241  — Technic  of  Teaching   in  the  Secondary  School    3  or  4 

Ed.  242— Educational   Practice   in   Secondary   Education    5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and   242   are  to    be  taken    concurrently.) 

Ed.  250 — School  and   Community   Experiences    2 

General    Education     16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences 
under  the  sciences  and   letters  curriculum   in   liberal  arts  and   sciences.) 

History     3  or  4 

Hist.   151— History  of  the  United  States  to    1865 4 

Hist.   152— History  of  the  United  States  from    1865  to  the   Present 4 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American   Republic 3 

Hist.  262 — The  United  States:  World   Power  in  an   Industrial  Age  (since   1877).  ...  3 

Military   (men)    4 

Physical    Education     4 

Pol.  Sci.   150— American  Government:  Organization   and   Powers    3 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Rhetoric  and  Speech    8  or  9 

Rhet.    101-102— Rhetoric  and   Composition;   Speech    101 — Principles   of    Effective 

Speaking,   or  Speech    141 — Oral  Interpretation    9 

or   D.G.S.    111-112— Verbal   Communication    8 

Teachers'  Major  in    French    36 

French    101-102  — Elementary  Course    8 

French   103-104— Modern  French    8 

French  201-202— Introduction  to   French   Literature    6 

French  211-212— Oral    French 4 

French    213-214 — Composition    4 

French   215-216 — Advanced    Conversation    4 

French    282 — Teachers'    Course     2 
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HOURS 

Teachers'   Minor    at    least    20 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  French  include  English,  foreign  languages,  history, 
and  music.  A  double  major  in  French  and  English  and  a  double  major  in  French  and 
Latin  with  English  or  history  as  a  minor  subject  are  also  recommended.  Additional  hours 
toward  certification   may  be  gained  from   basic  courses  credited  from  a  secondary  school. 

Electives    1 7  or  1 6 

Advanced  courses  in  French  civilization  and  literature  are  recommended,  particularly 
for  students  who  have  completed  basic  French  courses  in  secondary  school.  Other  courses 
in  language  and  literature,  geography,  history,  philosophy,  art,  and  music  are  also 
recommended. 


Total     at  least  1 20 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

The  student's  program  is  worked  out  in  conference  with  the  adviser  in  the  major 
area  of  specialization.  The  program  should  total  a  minimum  of  eight  units  or  thirty-two 
semester  hours  for  two  semesters.  French  409  and  410  are  required. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

French   409 — The  Phonetics  of  French,  and  French  410 — Advanced  Syntax    2 

French     2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301— Philosophy  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.  302— History  of  American   Education    Vi 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education    Vi 

Ed.  304 — Social   Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.   31 1 — Psychology  of   Learning  for  Teachers    Vi 

Ed.   312 — Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Electives    2 

Total     8 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in    French 

The  minor  in  French  requires  four  hours  of  oral  work  supplementary  to  courses 
101,  102,  103,  and  104.  Total  hours  required  may  be  reduced  by  entrance  credits  in 
French.  Additional  courses  recommended  are  French  201,  202,  213,  214,  215,  216, 
and  282. 

HOURS 

French    101-102  — Elementary   Course    8 

French    103-104 — Modern    French    8 

French   211-212-Oral    French    4 

Total     20 

Curriculum    Preparatory  to  the   Teaching    of    Geography 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  127  to  131  hours.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of 
credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is 
required   for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  minor  supplement  the  nature  of  the  major.  A  major  that  is  directed  toward 
physical   geography  should   select  a  minor  from   biology   or   geology,   whereas   a   major 
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directed  toward  cultural  geography  should  select  a  minor  from  the  social  sciences.  How- 
ever, the  combining  of  a  physical  geography  major  with  a  social  studies  minor  or  a 
cultural  geography  major  with  a  physical  science  minor  is  advantageous  for  candidates 
expecting  to  teach  in  small  high  schools.  For  those  whose  major  is  directed  toward 
regional  geography,  a  minor  in  foreign  language,  especially  the  language  of  the  major 
region  of  specialization,  is  recommended.  A  minor  in  economics  is  another  possibility. 
For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR   17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Foreign     Language 4 

Geog.    101 — Elements   of   Geography'....  5 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition...  3 

Physical     Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 

Electives     3 


Foreign     Language1 

Geog.    104— World    Regional    Geography. 
Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and    Composition.... 

Physical    Education 

Military  (men) 

Electives     


SECOND  YEAR 


16  OR   17  HOURS 


16  OR   17  HOURS 


Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
Profession    

Geography    

Psych.    100— Introduction    to    Psychology. 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking 

Physical   Education    

Military  (men) 

Electives     


Geography    

2  Physical    Education 

3  Military    (men)    .  .  . 

4  Electives     


THIRD   YEAR 


Ed.    201 — Foundations    of    American     Edu 
cation     

Ed.    240— Principles    of    Secondary    Educa 
tion    

Geography    

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since 
1877)     

Electives     


16  HOURS 

2 


Geography 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and   Powers 

Electives     


17  HOURS 

6 
3 


FOURTH  YEAR 


13  HOURS 
3 


17  HOURS 


Ed.  21  1  — Educational   Psychology    

Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School 5 

Ed.    242— Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary Education 5 


Geography 

Geog.  371 — Introduction  to  Research 
Electives     


For   the    Degree   of  Master   of   Science   in   the   Teaching    of   Geography 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


1  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study 
of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.    (See  foreign  language  requirement,  page  285.) 

2  Of  the  thirty-two  hours  of  geography  required  for  certification,  ten  hours  must  consist  of  Geography 
101,  104,  and  371.  The  remaining  twenty-two  hours  may  be  selected  by  permission  of  the  adviser  from 
the  course  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  including  in  the  selection  at  least  one  course  from 
each  of  the  following:  physical  geography;  economic,  social,  or  political  geography;  regional  geography; 
and   geographic   techniques. 
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FIFTH  YEAR 


4  UNITS 


4  UNITS 


Ed.  31  1— Psychology  of  Learning  for 

Teachers    Vi 

Ed.    312— Mental    Hygiene   and  the   School  Vi 

Geog.  495— Advanced  Studies  in 

Geography    1 

Geography    Electives    1 

Electives     1 


Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of   Education    .  .  .  . 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Educa- 
tion     

Ed.  303— Comparative   Education    

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Educa- 
tion     

Geog.  495 — Advanced  Studies  in 

Geography 

Geography    Electives    

Electives     


Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Geography 


HOURS 


Geog.   101  —  Elements  of  Geography    

Geog.    104 — World  Regional   Geography    

Geog.   371 — Introduction   to   Research    

Geography   (regional   courses)    

Physical  Science  (geology,  astronomy,  physical  geography) 

Total     


5 
3 
2 
9 
6 

25 


Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  German 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Arts   in   the   Teaching   of  German 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military 
training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curricu- 
lum in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  217  Lincoln  Hall  and  at  204  Gregory  Hall. 
All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

HOURS 

Education at  least   1 8 

Ed.    101 — The   Nature  of  the  Teaching   Profession    2 

Ed.    201 — Foundations  of  American  Education 2 

Ed.    21 1  — Educational    Psychology     3 

Ed.    240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Ed.   241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in  the   Secondary  School    3  or  4 

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice   in    Secondary    Education     5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and  242  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

Ed.   250 — School   and   Community   Experiences    2 

General    Education 16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  se- 
quences under  the  sciences  and    letters  curriculum   in   liberal   arts   and    sciences.) 

History     3   or   4 

Hist.    151— History  of  the  United  States  to  1865 4 

Hist.    152— History  of  the  United  States  from   1865  to  the  Present    4 

Hist.   261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

Hist.   262— The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an   Industrial  Age   (since   1877)    ....  3 

Military    (men)    4 

Physical    Education     4 

Pol.  Sci.    150— American  Government:   Organization  and    Powers 3 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Rhetoric   and   Speech    8  or  9 

Rhet.     101-102— Rhetoric     and     Composition;     Speech      101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking,  or   Speech    141— Oral    Interpretation    9 

or  D.G.S.   111-1  12— Verbal  Communication    8 
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Teachers'  Major  in  German    42 

German    101-102— Elementary  Course    8 

German    103 — Intermediate  Course    4 

German    104 — Intermediate  Course    4 

German    210 — Masterpieces  of  German  Literature    3 

German    21  1-212 — Conversation  and  Writing    4 

German    251 — Modern    German    Fiction,    German    252 — Modern    German    Drama,    or 

German  260 — Lyrics  and   Ballads 3 

German    281 — Teachers'  Course    2 

German    303 — Advanced  Conversation,  Composition,  and  Syntax 3 

German    304 — Advanced    Conversation     1 

German   320 — History  of  German  Civilization 3 

German    360 — Introduction  to  German   Phonetics    2 

German  Elective 3 

Teachers'    Minor    at  least  20 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  German  include  English,  French,  history,  Latin, 
music,  physical  education,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  A  double  major  in  German  and  English 
with   Latin  or   history  as  a    minor   is  also   recommended. 

Electives     8  to  1 1 

Recommended  electives  are  Art  111,  112,  Engl.  363,  364,  Music  110,  114,  117,  Phil. 
101,  German  113,  advanced  German  courses  not  included  in  the  minimum  program, 
and   other  language  and    literature  courses. 

Total     at  least  1 20 

For  the   Degree   of  Master   of  Arts   in   the   Teaching   of   German 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

The  work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis  of  his 
preparation  and  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  he  attends 
are  small,  special  attention  is  always  given  to  his  professional  needs. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following    2  to  2Vi 

German    301— German   Literature  to  the  Eighteenth  Century    

German    302— German  Literature  since  the   Eighteenth  Century    

German    31  1 — Goethe    

German   312 — Goethe's  "Faust" 

German   320 — History  of  German   Civilization    

German    331— German  Classics,    I    (Lessing,   Herder,  Wieland)    

German   332 — German    Classics,    II    (Schiller,    Kleist,    Holderlin,    Jean    Paul) 

German    415 — Middle    High   German    

German    416 — History  of  the  German   Language    

German  Courses  Open  Only  to  Graduates  (numbered  400  and  up)    1  Vi  to  2 

Two   of  the  following: 

Ed.   301 — Philosophy  of  Education   Vi 

Ed.    302 — History  of  American    Education    Vi 

Ed.    303— Comparative    Education     Vi 

Ed.    304 — Social   Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.    31  1 — Psychology  of   Learning    for  Teachers    Vi 

Ed.    312— Mental    Hygiene  and  the   School    Vi 

Electives    2 


Total 


Teacher   Education   Minor   in    German 

German    101-102 — Elementary  Course 

German    103— Intermediate  Course    

German    104— Intermediate   Course    
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HOURS 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following    6 

German    210 — Masterpieces  of  German   Literature    3 

German    21 1 — Conversation   and   Writing    3 

German   21 2— Conversation   and   Writing    3 

German    303— Advanced  Conversation,  Composition,  and  Syntax 3 

Total    22 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military 
training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curricu- 
lum in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  126  Lincoln  Hall  and  at  204  Gregory  Hall. 
All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

HOURS 

Education at  least  18 

Ed.    101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession    2 

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Education    2 

Ed.   21 1 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Ed.   240— Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Ed.   241— Technic  of  Teaching   in  the  Secondary  School    3  or  4 

Ed.   242— Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education    5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and  242  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

Ed.   250 — School   and   Community  Experiences    2 

General    Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  se- 
quences under  the  sciences  and   letters  curriculum  in   liberal  arts  and   sciences.) 

History 3  or  4 

Hist.    151— History  of  the  United  States  to   1865    4 

Hist.    152— History  of  the  United  States  from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

Hist.   261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

Hist.   262— The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since  1877) 3 

Military   (men)    4 

Physical    Education     4 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American  Government:   Organization  and    Powers    3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Rhetoric  and    Speech    8   or   9 

Rhet.    101-102  — Rhetoric  and   Composition;  Speech    101 —Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking,  or  Speech   141 — Oral   Interpretation    9 

or   D.G.S.    111-1  12— Verbal    Communication    8 

Teachers    Major   in    Latin    42   to   45 

Courses  in  the  Latin    Language    37 

Latin    101-102— Elementary    Latin     8 

Latin     103  —  Intermediate    Latin     4 

Latin    104-105— Virgil    8 

Latin   1  13-1 14 — Latin  Composition    4 

Latin  201 -202  — Survey   of   Latin    Literature    6 

Latin  31  1-31  2  — Advanced    Latin   Composition    4 

Latin   391 — Readings  in   Latin    Literature    3 

The  total  of  thirty-seven  hours  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  sixteen  hours 
through  prerequisite  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  Latin  101-105  taken  in 
secondary  school.  Students  who  at  entrance  are  admitted  to  Latin  201  are 
required,  however,  to  take  an  additional  semester  of  Latin  391  and  Classics 
301-302. 
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Courses  in   Roman  Civilization    5  to  8 

Hist.    181-182-The  Ancient  World    6 

or,  if  ancient  history  has  been   studied  in  secondary  school, 

Hist.  383  — History  of  the  Roman   Republic    3 

Latin    162  — Roman   Antiquities    2 

Teachers'    Minor    at   least   20 

Desirable    teaching    combinations    with    Latin    include    a    minor    (or    second     major) 
in    English,    French,    German,    Russian,    Spanish,    or   social    studies. 

Electives    6   to    17 

Recommended  electives  are  Classics   101,   301,  302;   Greek    101,    102,    161,   318; 
Hist.  384;  Ling.  300,  302;  and  Phil.  303. 

Total at  least  1 20 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

The  work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis  of  his 
preparation  and  of  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  he  attends 
are  small,  special  attention  is  always  given  to  his  professional  needs. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  earn  four  units  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  education. 
At  least  two  of  the  units  in  Latin  must  be  in  courses  numbered  400  or  above. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Latin  Courses  Open   Only  to  Graduates 2 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following    2 

Latin    31  1 — Advanced   Latin  Composition Vi 

Latin    312— Advanced    Latin    Composition     Vi 

Latin    391  —Readings  in  Latin  Literature Vi  to  2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301 — Philosophy  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.   302 — History  of  American    Education    Vi 

Ed.    303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social   Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.   311 — Psychology  of   Learning   for  Teachers    Vi 

Ed.    312 — Mental    Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Electives    2 

Total     8 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in   Latin  HOURS 

Latin  101-102— Elementary  Latin    8 

Latin  103— Intermediate    Latin    4 

Latin  104-105- Virgil     8 

Latin  1 13-1 14— Latin  Composition    4 

Latin  201-202— Survey  of  Latin  Literature 6 

Total     30 

The  total  of  thirty  hours  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  sixteen  hours  through 
prerequisite  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  Latin  101-105  taken  in  secondary  school. 
Students  who  at  entrance  are  admitted  to  Latin  201  are  required,  however,  to  take  one 
semester  of  Latin  391  in  addition  to  Latin  201-202. 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Science  in   the   Teaching   of   Mathematics 

This  curriculum  offers  training  for  teachers  of  high  school  and  junior  college  courses 
In  beginning  and  advanced  algebra,  general  mathematics,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  college  algebra. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  127  to  136  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of 
credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  Acceptable  minors  include 
biology,  general  science,  chemistry,  physics,  physical  science,  English,  foreign  language, 
social  studies,  physical  education,  accountancy,  economics,  and  education.  Foreign  lan- 
guages acceptable  for  a  teaching  minor  are  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  TO   18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  TO   17   HOURS 


Rhet.    101— Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal   Communication    ..3  or  4 


Foreign    Language1    

Freshman  Mathematics2 

Speech    101— Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking3 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    


Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric   and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal   Communication    ...3  or  4 


Foreign  Language1  .  . 
Freshman  Mathematics2 
Physical  Education    .  .  . 

Military    (men)    

Electives    


SECOND  YEAR 


14  TO  17  HOURS 


Biological    Science4    4 

Ed.   101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

Humanities"  or  Social   Science8    4 

Math.   132— Calculus,  or  Math.  133 — 

Calculus 3  or  5 

Physical   Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


16  TO  19  HOURS 

Biological    Science4    4 

Humanities5  or  Social  Science6    4 

Math.   142— Calculus,  or  Math.   143— 

Calculus     3  or  5 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology4 

or  Electives 4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


1  The  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  one  of  the  methods  mentioned 
on  page  285. 

2  A  student  who  enters  the  University  with  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane 
geometry  satisfies  the  requirement  by  completion  of  Mathematics  111,  114,  and  122.  Mathematics  111 
and  114  should  be  taken  concurrently  during  the  first  semester.  A  student  who  enters  the  University 
with  \y%  units  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  satisfies  the  freshman  mathe- 
matics requirement  by  completion  of  Mathematics  112,  114,  and  122.  Mathematics  112  and  114  should 
be  taken  concurrently  during  the  first  semester.  A  student  who  has  taken  three  or  more  years  of  high 
school  mathematics,  including  a  course  in  trigonometry,  and  who  on  passing  Part  II  of  the  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  is  assigned  to  a  section  of  Mathematics  123  during  the  first  semester  proceeds  to  a 
course  in  a  calculus  sequence  during  his  second  semester.  He  must  take  additional  advanced  courses  in 
mathematics  at  the  junior-senior  level  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Illinois  teacher  certification  requirement 
of  thirty-two  hours  of  mathematics  for  a  major  in  that  area. 

8  A  student  who  elects  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  is  not  required  to  take  Speech  101.  He 
may  take  a  three-hour  elective. 

4  The  biological  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  biology  or  completion  of  one  of 
the  approved  sequences  in  biological  science  listed  under  the  general  education  sequences  on  page  286. 
Students  whose  minor  teaching  subject  is  not  general  science  or  biology  and  who  elect  Physiology  103 
and  Psychology  103  as  their  biological  science  will  have  satisfied  the  prerequisite  for  Education  211  and 
are  excused  from  Psychology  100.  Students  whose  minor  teaching  subject  is  either  general  science  or 
biology  are  required  to  take  Botany  100  and  Zoology  104  and  consequently  must  take  Psychology  100. 
B  The  humanities  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  humanities  (including  foreign  lan- 
guage)' or  by  completion  of  one  of  the  approved  sequences  in  the  humanities  listed  under  the  general 
education  sequences  on  page  288. 

9  The  social  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  social  science  or  by  completion  of 
one  of  the  approved  sequences  in  social  science  listed   under  the  general  education  sequences  on  page  286. 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  TO  18  HOURS 

American    History1    3  or  4 

Math.    301 — Fundamental    Concepts   of 

Algebra     3 

Math.  31 1— Advanced  Algebra,  or  Math. 
315— Linear  Transformations  and  Mat- 
rices,    or     Math.     317 — Introduction     to 

Higher  Algebra    3 

Physical  Science2    4  or  5 

Electives     3 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Math.   302— Fundamental   Concepts  of 

Geometry    3 

Math.  312— Advanced  Algebra,  or  Math. 
315— Linear  Transformations  and  Mat- 
rices, or  Math.  318— Introduction  to 
Higher  Algebra    3 

Physical  Science     4  or  5 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Electives     3 


FOURTH  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


Ed.    201 — Foundations    of    American    Edu- 
cation      2 

Ed.    240— Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

Math.  222 — Advanced  Aspects  of 

Euclidean    Geometry    3 

Electives     9 


Ed.   21 1— Educational  Psychology 

Ed.   241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School 

Ed.   242 — Educational    Practice   in    Second 

ary  Education 

Math.  305— Teachers'  Course    


16  HOURS 
3 


For  the   Degree  of  Master  of   Science   in   the  Teaching   of  Mathematics 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


FIFTH  YEAR 


4  UNITS 


4  UNITS 


Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301— Philosophy  of  Education    .... 
Ed.   302— History    of    American     Educa- 
tion     

Ed.   303— Comparative  Education 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations   of    Educa- 
tion     

Math.  317— Introduction  to  Higher  Alge- 
bra, or  Math.  327 — Introduction  to 
Higher  Geometry 

Mathematics  Electives 

Electives     


Ed.   311 — Psychology   of   Learning   for 
Teachers    

Ed.   312— Mental   Hygiene  and  the   School 

Math.  318 — Introduction  to  Higher  Alge- 
bra, or  Math.  328 — Introduction  to 
Higher    Geometry     

Mathematics    Electives    

Electives     


Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Mathematics3  HOURS 

Math.    1 1 1  —Algebra,  or  Math.  1 1 2— College  Algebra    3  or  5 

Math.    1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry 2 

Math.    122 — Analytic  Geometry    4 

Math.    132  and  142— Calculus,  or  Math.   133  and  143— Calculus 8 

Math.   301— Fundamental  Concepts  of  Algebra,  or  Math.  302— Fundamental 

Concepts  of  Geometry    3 


Total   20  to  22 


1  The  requirement  in  American  history  may  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  one  of  the  following  courses: 
History    151,    152,   261,   or   262. 

2  The  physical  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  physical 
science  or  by  any  one  of  the  following  sequences:  Division  of  General  Studies  141  and  142;  Physics 
101   and    102;    Physics    106   and    107. 

8  See    footnote    2    under    First    Year    (page    316).  A    student    who    begins    his    college    mathematics    with 

Mathematics    123    must    take    both    Mathematics  301    and    302    and    an    additional    course    in    advanced 

mathematics  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  twenty  hours  for  a  teaching  minor.  Mathematics 
311,   312,   315,  and  317  are   recommended   courses. 
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Curriculum    Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of   Physics 


For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   the   Teaching   of   Physics 

This  program  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science.  Students  entering 
this  curriculum  should  have  two  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  mathematics.  A  mini- 
mum of  129  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        14  TO   18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


14  TO   19  HOURS 


Chem.   101,   102,  or   109— General 

Chemistry 3  to  5 

Math.    112— College  Algebra    3 

Math.    1 14— Plane  Trigonometry 2 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric   and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.   Ill— Verbal  Communication  ...  .3  or  4 


Physical  Education 
Military  (men)  .  .  . 
Electives     


Chem.   105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Qualitative   Analysis,   or   Chemistry 

Elective     5  or  3 

Ed.   101—  The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

Math.  122 — Analytic  Geometry 4 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
and  Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effec- 
tive Speaking,  or  D.G.S.  112 — Verbal 

Communication    6  or  4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 


17  OR   18  HOURS 


16  OR   17   HOURS 


Foreign  Language1 

Math.    132— Calculus    . 

Physics  106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics) 

Pol.   Sci.    150— American   Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 

Physical    Education    

Military    (men)    


Foreign  Language1 

Math.    142— Calculus    

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology. 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    


THIRD  YEAR 


18  OR   19  HOURS 


Chem.  122— Elementary  Quantitative 
Analysis     

Hist.  262-The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since 
1877)     

Physics  108— General  Physics  (Sound, 
Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 


Electives2    6  or  7 


16  OR   17   HOURS 

Chem.    132— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry    3 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa- 
tion      2 

Ed.    240 — Principles   of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

Physics    281— Intermediate    Atomic    Physics  3 

Electives2    6  or  7 


FOURTH  YEAR 


17  TO   19  HOURS 

4 


Physics   341 — Electricity  and  Magnetism   . 

Physics  371— Light,  or   Physics  321  — 

Theoretical    Mechanics,    or    Physics    360 

— Thermodynamics     4  or  3 

Electives     10  or  1 1 


Ed.  21 1  — Educational  Psychology  .... 
Ed.   241 — Technic   of  Teaching   in   the 

Secondary  School 

Ed.   242— Educational   Practice  in 

Secondary  Education    


13  HOURS 
3 


1  A   reading  knowledge   of  a   foreign    language   equivalent   to  that  resulting   from   four  semesters   of   study 

of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.    (See  foreign  language  requirement,  page  285.) 

3  Students    are    strongly    advised    to    concentrate    their    electives    to    obtain    additional    and    appropriate 

teaching    subjects    such    as   biology.    Electives    chosen    from    the    humanities    and    social    sciences    are    also 

recommended. 
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For  the    Degree   of  Master  of   Science    in   the   Teaching    of    Physics 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physics     4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301  —Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Ed.   302 — History  of  American    Education    Vl 

Ed.    303— Comparative    Education     Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.   31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.   312— Mental   Hygiene  and   the  School    Vi 

Electives    2 

Total     8 

For  the   Degree   of   Master  of   Science   in   the  Teaching   of  the   Physical   Sciences 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physical    Science     4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301  —Philosophy  of  Education   Vi 

Ed.   302— History  of  American   Education    Vi 

Ed.   303 — Comparative    Education     Vi 

Ed.   304— Social  Foundations  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.   31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.    312— Mental   Hygiene  and   the  School    Vi 

Electives    2 

Total     8 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Physics  HOURS 

Physics    106,    107,    and    108— General    Physics,    and    at    least    six    hours    of    advanced    physics; 

or  Physics   101    and   102— General  Physics,  and  at  least  eight  hours  of  advanced    physics1..         18 
Chemistry   Electives    (recommended    sequences  are    Chem.    109   and    either    Chem.    122    or    132; 

and  Chem.   101,   102,  and   105) 6  to  10 


Total    24  to  28 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Physical    Science 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  field  with  approximately  one-half  of  the  work 
in  chemistry  and  the  other  half  in  physics.  Additional  work  in  other  physical  sciences, 
such  as  astronomy,  geology,  and  physical  geography,  is  recommended. 

This  minor  appears  under  both  the  chemistry  and  physics  curricula.  It  is  a  more 
flexible  minor  intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics. 


1  The  physics  courses  listed   in  the  curriculum   preparatory   to   the  teaching  of  physics   are   recommended. 
Note    t hat    all    advanced    physics   courses   require    calculus. 
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Curriculum    Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of   Russian 


For  the    Degree   of    Bachelor   of   Arts    in    the   Teaching    of    Russian 

A  minimum  of  123  hours,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  TO   18  HOURS 

General   Education1    4 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.   Ill — Verbal  Communication  ...  .3  or  4 

Russian   101 — First-year  Russian 4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives" 4 

SECOND  YEAR  18  OR   19  HOURS 

Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

General    Education1    4 

Russian    103 — Second-year  Russian    4 

Speech   101— Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing, or  Speech    141 — Oral   Interpreta- 
tion3       3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives2 4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO   18  HOURS 

General   Education1    4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.   112 — Verbal  Communication  ...  .3  or  4 

Russian    102— First-year   Russian    4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives2 4 

17  OR  18  HOURS 

General   Education1    4 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology.  .  4 

Russian    104 — Second-year  Russian    4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives2 4 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Hist.   219 — Tsarist   Russia:    Its    Background, 

Expansion,  and  Problems  to  18554   ....  3 
Pol.   Sci.   150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and   Powers 3 

Russian   201 — Introduction  to   Russian 

Literature,    I     3 

Russian    21  1— Oral    Russian    2 

Russian  213 — Russian   Composition,  I    ....  2 

Electives    4 


16  HOURS 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Educa- 
tion      2 

Ed.    240— Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an    Industrial   Age   (since 
1877)5 3 

Russian  202 — Introduction  to  Russian 

Literature,  II 3 

Russian   212— Oral   Russian    2 

Russian   214 — Russian   Composition,   II    .  .  .  2 

Electives     2 


1  Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following  areas:  biological 
science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  the  list  of  approved  sequences  under  the  sciences  and  letters 
curriculum  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

2  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  twenty  semester 
hours.  In  addition,  the  beginning  teacher  of  Russian  may  need  to  be  prepared  to  teach  a  second  minor. 
Minor  teaching  subjects  which  constitute  desirable  teaching  combinations  with  Russian  include  English. 
Ii'inh  German,  history,  Latin,  and  Spanish.  Recommended  electives  are  art,  English,  history,  rhetoric. 
Russian,  and  social   science. 

3  Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and   112  are  not  required   to  take  Speech    101  or  141. 

4  History  220  may  be  taken  instead  of  History  219.  One  semester  of  credit  earned  in  either  History 
219  or  220  may  be  counted  toward  the  Russian  major.  Political  Science  335  or  History  327  or  328  may 
be  taken  in  place  of   History  219  or  220. 

8  This   requirement   may    also   be   satisfied    by    History    151,    152,    or    281. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  15  HOURS 

Ed.   21 1— Educational  Psychology 3  Russian  308— Russian  Phonetics  and 

Ed.    241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in  the  Diction 


Secondary    School    3  Russian    321— Readings    in    Russian    Litera- 

Ed.   242 — Educational   Practice  in  ture:  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol3 3 

Secondary  Education    5  Electives     9 

Russian  280 — Teachers'  Course1 2 

Russian    309— Russian    Literature    in   Trans- 
lation, I" 3 

For   the    Degree   of  Master   of   Arts   in   the   Teaching    of    Russian 

The  exact  character  of  the  work  in  the  fifth  year  will  be  determined  by  the  par- 
ticular experience  and  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Each  program  is  worked  out 
in  individual  conferences  between  the  adviser  in  the  major  field  and  the  student. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Russian  (300  courses,  1   to  3  units;  400  courses,  minimum  of  2  units)    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301 — Philosophy  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.    302— History  of  American    Education    Vi 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education     Vi 

Ed.    304 — Social   Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.    31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.    312 — Mental   Hygiene  and   the  School    Vi 

Electives    2 


Total 


Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Russian  HOURS 

Russian  101-102 — Elementary    Russian    8 

Russian  103-104 — Intermediate  Russian 8 

Russian  21 1-212 — Oral    Russian    4 

Russian  213-214— Russian   Composition    4 

Total 24 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of  Arts   in   the   Teaching   of   Social   Studies 

This  is  a  specimen  curriculum  and  may  be  varied  with  the  advice  of  the  adviser. 
However,  all  the  courses  listed  in  the  curriculum  must  be  taken  at  some  point  in  the 
student's  schedule.  The  courses  outlined  total  129  to  139  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours 
of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education, 
is  required   for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  Desirable  teaching  combina- 
tions with  social  studies  include  art,  commerce,  English,  French,  German,  home  econom- 
ics, industrial  arts,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  physical  education,  and  Spanish. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


1  Russian   280   and   309   are   arranged   to   fit   the   professional    semester. 

2  Russian   310  may   be   taken   instead   of   Russian   309. 

3  Russian  322,  323,  or  324  may  be  taken   instead   of   Russian  321     One  semester  of  credit   earned    in   either 
Russian   321,  322,   323,   or   324   may  be   counted    toward   the    Russian    major. 
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FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        17  TO   19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  TO   19  HOURS 


D.G.S.   121— History  of  Civilization1 4 

Foreign  Language" 4 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal   Communication    ...3  or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics 3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     2 


D.G.S.   122— History  of  Civilization1 4 

Foreign  Language" 4 

Rhet.    102— Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal  Communication    ...3  or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics 5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  OR   17  HOURS 


18  OR   19  HOURS 


Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
Profession'      

Foreign    Language    

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government: 
Organization  and   Powers 

Social   Studies4    

Physical   Education 

Military    (men)    


Foreign    Language    

Hist.   152— History  of  the  United  States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 

Social    Studies4    

Physical  Education    

Military    (men)    

Electives     


THIRD  YEAR 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology. 

Science  or  Mathematics 

Social   Studies     

Speech  101 —Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking''    

Electives     


17  HOURS 

4 
3 
5 


16  TO   18  HOURS 


Any  of  the  following:8 

D.G.S.  161—  Literature  and  Fine  Arts   .  . 

Engl.  101 — Introduction  to  Poetry 

Phil.   102-Logic    

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American  Educa- 
tion     

Ed.   240— Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion     

Social   Studies     


Electives     2or3 

Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 


FOURTH  YEAR 


15  OR   16  HOURS 


Any  of  the  following:6 

D.G.S.  162— Literature  and  Fine  Arts  .  .  4 

Engl.    102 — Introduction   to   Drama    ....  3 

Phil.  321—  Ethics  and  Value  Theory    ...  3 

Social   Studies4    9 

Electives     3 


Ed.   211 — Educational    Psychology 
Ed.   241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in  the 

Secondary  School 

Ed.   242 — Educational  Practice  in 

Secondary  Education 


14  OR   15  HOURS 
3 


Electives     2  or  3 


For  the   Degree   of  Master  of   Arts   in   the   Teaching   of   Social   Studies 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


1  Students  may  substitute   History   111   and   112,   131   and    132,   or   181   and    182. 

2  A   student    who    has   completed    two   years   of   foreign    language    in    high    school   may   register    in   second  - 
year   University   courses   in   that   language. 

3  May  he  taken    first   or   second   semester. 

*  The  social  studies  requirement  is  twenty  hours  in  history  and  twenty-one  hours  in  social  studies 
Other  than  history.  History  151  may  be  taken  to  complete  the  History  151-152  sequence.  Students  are 
also  required  to  complete  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  advanced  courses  in  history.  In  these,  at  least 
six  hours  must  be  offered  in  American  history  and  at  least  six  hours  in  European  history  (ancient, 
medieval,  English,  or  modern).  In  the  social  studies  fields  other  than  history,  the  twenty-one  hours  of 
work  should  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following:  economics,  geography,  political  science, 
ociology.  At  least  eight  hours  should  be  taken  in  each  of  two  social  studies  fields:  economics,  geography, 
political   science,   sociology. 

"  Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Sp h   101. 

9  Second -year   foreign    language   courses   may   be   used    to   satisfy   this   requirement. 
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FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301  —Philosophy   of    Education    V2 

Ed.  302— History  of  American   Education    V2 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education    V2 

Ed.  304 — Social    Foundations  of  Education V2 

Ed.    31 1— Psychology   of   Learning  for   Teachers    V2 

Ed.    312— Mental    Hygiene  and  the  School    V2 

Ed.    456 — Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized    Fields  of  Secondary   Education    ....  1 
Social    Studies    selected    from    not    more    than    three    of    the    following:    economics,    geography, 

history   (at  least  two  units),  philosophy,   political   science,    sociology    4 

Electives      1 

Total     8 

Teacher   Education   Minors   in    Social    Studies 

MINORS   OTHER   THAN   HISTORY 

For  a  minor  in  social  studies,  other  than  history,  a  student  must  complete  at 
least  eight  hours  of  work  in  each  of  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics,  geography, 
political  science,  sociology.  The  minimum  total  required  for  a  minor  is  twenty-four  hours. 

MINOR   IN   HISTORY 

For  a  minor  in  history,  a  student  must  complete  five  to  six  hours  in  advanced  courses 
in  American  history,  eight  hours  in  general  European  history,  and  two  or  three  hours  in 
one  of  the  following:  ancient,  English,  medieval,  or  Latin-American  history.  The  mini- 
mum total  required  for  a  minor  is  twenty-four  hours. 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military 
training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  cur- 
riculum in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  218  Lincoln  Hall  and  at  204  Gregory 
Hall.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

HOURS 

Education     at  least  18 

Ed.   101 — The   Nature  of  the  Teaching   Profession    2 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American   Education    2 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in  the  Secondary  School    3  or  4 

Ed.    242  —  Educational    Practice    in    Secondary    Education 5 

(Ed.    211,   241,   and    242    are   to    be   taken   concurrently.) 

Ed.   250 — School   and    Community    Experiences    2 

General    Education     16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences 
under  the  sciences  and    letters  curriculum   in    liberal   arts   and    sciences.) 

History     3  or  4 

Hist.    151— History  of  the  United  States  to   1865    4 

Hist.    152— History  of  the  United  States  from  1865  to  the   Present 4 

Hist.    261 — The    First   Century    of    the    American    Republic    3 

Hist.   262 — The  United  States:  World   Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since    1877)    ..  3 

Military   (men)    4 

Physical    Education     4 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American   Government:  Organization  and   Powers    3 
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HOURS 

Psych.    100— Introduction    to    Psychology    4 

Rhetoric    and    Speech 8  or  9 

Rhet.    101-102  —  Rhetoric    and    Composition;    Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking,   or  Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    9 

or  D.G.S.    111-1 12— Verbal    Communication    8 

Teachers'    Major    in    Spanish     43 

Spanish    101-102— Elementary   Spanish    8 

Spanish    103-104 — Intermediate  Spanish    8 

Spanish  201-202— Introduction   to   Spanish    Literature    6 

Spanish  21 1-212  —  Intermediate  Composition   and   Conversation    6 

Spanish  215— Spoken  Spanish    4 

Spanish  280 — Teachers'  Course 2 

Spanish  331— La  Cultura   Hispanica:   Espafia    2 

Spanish  351 — Phonetics,  and   Spanish   352 — Syntax    4 

Soc.  Sci.   101   or   102 — Latin-American   Civilization    3 

Teachers'    Minor    at  least  20 

Minor    teaching    subjects    which    constitute    desirable    combinations    with    Spanish    include 
English,    Latin,   history,    French,    German,    Russian,    music,   or   social    studies. 

Electives     1 3  or  1 2 

Recommended    electives   are   art,    English,    history,    music,    and    Spanish. 

Total    at  least  123 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts   in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

The  exact  character  of  the  work  in  the  fifth  year  is  determined  by  the  particular 
experience  and  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Each  program  is  worked  out  in  indi- 
vidual conferences  between  the  adviser  in  the  major  field  and  the  student. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Spanish      6 

Up  to  three  units  from  any  of  the  following   not  included    in   an   undergraduate    program: 

Spanish    301-302 — Survey   of   Spanish    Literature    1 

Spanish   303-304 — Survey   of   Spanish-American    Literature    1 

Spanish    311 — Cervantes    Vi 

Spanish  314— Spanish   Drama  of  the  Golden   Age Vi 

Spanish    331 — La    Cultura    Hispanica:    Espana    V2 

Spanish    351 — Phonetics     V2 

Spanish    352 — Syntax     V2 

Linguistics  300 — Introduction  to   Linguistics Vi  to  1 

At    least   three    units   from    the   following: 

Spanish  415  or  416— Spanish   Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 1 

Spanish  421    or  422— Spanish    Novel   and    Essay,   or   Spanish   423   or   424— 

Spanish   Drama    1 

Spanish    431    or    432— Spanish-American    Poetry,    or    Spanish    433    or    434— 

Spanish-American    Novel     1 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education    Vi 

Ed.   302 — History   of  American    Education    V2 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education     V2 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations  of    Education    Vi 

Ed.    31  1— Psychology  of   Learning   for  Teachers    Vi 

Ed.    312 — Mental   Hygiene  and  the   School    V2 

Total     8 
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Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Spanish  HOURS 

Spanish    101-102 — Elementary    Spanish     8 

Spanish    103-104— Intermediate     Spanish     8 

Spanish    21  1-212 — Intermediate    Composition    and    Conversation     6 

Total     22 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

For  the  Degree   of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the   Teaching   of   Speech 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  a  foundation  in  three  areas  of  instruc- 
tion: public  speaking,  theater  arts,  and  remedial  speech.  The  courses  outlined  below 
total  132  to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two 
years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  In  addition,  beginning  teach- 
ers of  speech  may  need  to  complete  a  second  teaching  minor. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        16  TO   18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO   18  HOURS 


Foreign    Language1     4 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.   Ill— Verbal  Communication    ...3  or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics"    3 

Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)     1 

Electives     2 


Foreign    Language1    4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.   112 — Verbal   Communication    ...3  or  4 


Science  or  Mathematics"    

Speech   141 — Oral   Interpretation 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    

Electives     


SECOND  YEAR 


16  OR   17  HOURS 


Ed.  101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
Profession    

English    Literature    Elective     

Foreign    Language      

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 
Organization  and   Powers    

Speech    161 — Fundamentals   of  Acting 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)     


18  OR   19  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1     4 

Hist.    152— History  of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to   Psychology    .  .  4 

Speech   121 — Advanced  Public  Speaking    .  3 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     2 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

English    Literature    Elective    3 

Speech    157— Elements  of  Stagecraft    ....  4 

Speech    301 —Introduction   to   Phonetics    ..  3 

Electives     6 


18  HOURS 

Ed.    201 — Foundations  of   American 

Education     2 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

Speech   113— Group  Discussion  and 

Conference    Leadership    3 

Speech    255 — Play   Directing    3 

Electives     8 


1  A  reading   knowledge   of  a   foreign   language   equivalent   to  that   resulting   from   four   semesters   of   study 
of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.     (See  foreign  language  requirement,   page  285.) 

2  Six    semester    hours    of    natural    science    are    required.    The    courses    in    biological    science    and     physical 
science   in   the    Division    of    General    Studies   are   especially    recommended. 
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FOURTH  YEAR                                                      17  HOURS 

Speech   208 — Classroom   Problems  in 

Speech    Correction    3 

Speech  375 — Speech  Science 3 

English   Literature  Elective 3 

Electives     8 


16  HOURS 

Ed.   21 1— Educational    Psychology     3 

Ed.   242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary   Education     5 

Ed.   247— Teaching    of    Speech    5 

Electives     3 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching   of  Speech 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

FIFTH  YEAR                                                               4  UNITS 

Ed.    31  1— Psychology  of    Learning   for 

Teachers    Vi 

Ed.   312— Mental    Hygiene   and   the  School  Vi 

Speech  423 — The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle   ...  1 

Speech    Electives     1 

Electives     I 


4  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy  of   Education    ....  Vi 
Ed.   302— History  of  American  Education  Vi 
Ed.    303 — Comparative     Education     ....  Vi 
Ed.    304 — Social      Foundations     of     Edu- 
cation       Vi 

Speech   311— British    Public   Address    ....  Vi 

Speech   312— American   Public  Address    .  .  Vi 

Speech   322— Modern  Rhetorical  Theory  .  .  1 

Electives     1 


THEATRE   ARTS 

FIFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS 

Ed.    31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for 

Teachers    Vi 

Ed.    312— Mental    Hygiene   and   the  School  Vi 

Speech  361— History  of  the  European 
Theatre  to  the  Renaissance,  or  Speech 
362  — History  of  the  European  Theatre 
from  the  Renaissance  to  1900,  or 
Speech  366 — Development  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Theatre    1 

Speech    451— Problems    in     Play    Directing 

in  the    Educational  Theatre 1 

Electives     


4  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301— Philosophy  of  Education    ....  Vi 

Ed.    302— History  of  American  Education  Vi 

Ed.    303— Comparative  Education    Vi 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations    of    Educa- 
tion      Vi 

Speech   352— Theories   of    Play    Production  1 

Speech    452— Problems   in    Play    Production 

in  the  Educational  Theatre 1 

Electives     


Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Speech  HOURS 

Speech    101 —Principles  of    Effective    Speaking    3 

Speech    121— Advanced    Public    Speaking    3 

Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation     3 

Speech    161 — Fundamentals    of    Acting     3 

Speech    203  — Dramatics   for    Teachers    3 

Speech    204— Speech    for    Teachers 3 

Speech    301  —Introduction    to    Phonetics     3 

Speech    Electives     3 

Total         24 
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Curriculum   Preparatory  to   Speech   Correction 

For  the  Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Speech    Correction 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  136  to  140  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  semester 
hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  educa- 
tion, is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        17  OR  18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  OR   16  HOURS 


Foreign    Language1    

Physiol.   103— Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology2      

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Speech    105 — Voice  and   Articulation 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    

Electives4      


Foreign    Language1    

Psych.    103— Human    Behavior2    

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition3 
Speech    101 — Principles   of   Effective 

Speaking     

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)    


SECOND  YEAR 


15  OR   16  HOURS 


17  OR   18  HOURS 


Ed.  101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
Profession    

English "      

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 
Organization  and  Powers 

Sociol.    100 — Principles   of   Sociology 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)     

Electives4      


Ed.    1 17 — Exceptional  Children    

Ed.    236 — Child    Development    for    Elemen- 
tary   Teachers,    or    Psych.    216 — Child 
Psychology     

English0      

Hist.     152— History    of    the    United    States 
from    1865  to  the  Present    

Physiol.    106 — Physiology   of  the    Nervous 
System  and   Special  Senses 

Physical   Education    

Military    (men)     


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Ed.   237 — Child    Development  for    Ele- 
mentary Teachers     

S.W.  316 — Social  Services  for  Children    . 
Speech   301 — Introduction   to    Phonetics    . 

Speech    375— Speech    Science    

Speech  385— Speech  Correction    

Electives'      


Ed.    201 — Foundations   of   American 
Education     

Ed.    230— Principles   of    Elementary    Edu- 
cation      

Speech    376 — Speech    Science    

Speech   388 — Speech  Correction    

Speech   391 — Introduction    to   Hearing 
Disorders     

Electives'      


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS  15  TO   18  HOURS 

Psych.  338— Abnormal    Psychology    3  Ed.  220 — Educational   Practice  in  the 

Speech  386— Practicum   in  Speech   Diag-  Education  of  Exceptional   Children    ....  5 

nosis  and  Therapy 3  Ed.    324 — Mental    and    Educational   Meas- 

Speech   393— Aural   Rehabilitation    3  urement  of   Exceptional  Children    3 

Speech  395— Audiometry  and  the  Use  of  Electives7      7  to  10 

Hearing    Aids    3 

Electives'     6 

1  A  reading   knowledge  of  a  foreign   language  equivalent   to   that   resulting   from   four  semesters   of   study 
of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.     (See  foreign  language  requirement,  page  285.) 

2  Chemistry   101.   Zoology   101,   Division  of  General  Studies   131-132  or  141-142  may  be  chosen.    Psychology 
100   is  accepted   in   lieu   of   Psychology   103. 

3  In  lieu  of  Rhetoric  101  and   102  in  the  first  year,  followed  by  Speech   101  or   141  later,   the  student   may 
elect   Division   of   General   Studies  111  and    112  in  the  first  year  for  four  hours  of  credit   each   semester. 

4  Electives    recommended    are   Economics    108,    Speech    111,    117,    141,    or    a    course    in    philosophy,    history, 
or  political   science. 

6  At    least  six  semester   hours   of    English    are  required.   The   following   courses   are  recommended  :    English 
101,    102;    113.    114;    121,    122;    131. 

9  Required  only  if  Education  236  was   elected   in  the  second  year. 

7  Electives  recommended  are  Education  218,  219,  250,  325,  336,  Library  Science  303,   Physical  Education  for 
Women  206,  Psychology   135,  250. 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science   in    Speech   Correction 

This  program  is  designed  for  teachers  who  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Speech  Correction  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  its  equivalent  at  a  recognized  college 
or  university  and  who  desire  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree  in  speech  correction. 

Prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  four-year  curriculum  preparatory  to  speech  correc- 
tion or  its  equivalent.  Students  who  have  not  met  all  the  requirements  of  a  four-year 
undergraduate  curriculum  but  who  desire  to  take  the  fifth  year  of  work  for  a  master's 
degree  may  register  on  approval  of  the  adviser,  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by- 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


I 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following    

Speech   387 — Voice  and   Articulation    Disorders    Vi  or 

Speech    475— Experimental    Phonetics,    I     

Speech    476— Experimental    Phonetics,    II     

Speech   483 — Seminar  in  the  Psychology  of  Speech  and   Hearing   Disorders 

Speech   486— Advanced   Clinical   Techniques  in   Speech   and   Hearing    

Speech   488 — Diagnosis  of  Speech   Disorders    

Speech   489 — Seminar  in  Organic  Speech   Disorders    

Speech    491 — Seminar    in    Hearing    Disorders    .  .  . 

Speech   495— Special    Problems    

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education    

Ed.   302 — History   of  American    Education    

Ed.  303 — Comparative   Education    

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations  of  Education    

Ed.    31 1— Psychology  of   Learning   for   Teachers    

Ed.   312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School    

Electives      


UNITS 
4 


Total 


I 


> 


i 


Graduate  School  of 
Library  Science 


Although  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  is  a  graduate  pro- 
fessional school,  it  offers  a  series  of  courses  at  the  undergraduate  level 
through  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  through  the  College 
of  Education.  These  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  or  as  electives  in  either 
of  these  colleges,  and  serve  two  purposes:  to  give  the  student  instruction 
in  the  fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  librarianship  providing  the 
basic  preparation  for  his  professional  studies  in  a  fifth  year,  and  to  give 
prospective  school  librarians  the  basic  preparation  necessary  to  meet  cer- 
tification requirements  for  school  library  work  and  to  qualify  as  instruc- 
tional materials  specialists.  These  same  courses  also  may  be  taken  as  elec- 
tives by  students  in  other  colleges. 

A  sound,  well-balanced  intellectual  background  is  needed  for  a  career 
in  library  work.  By  its  nature,  the  work  of  the  librarian  is  far-ranging  and 
encyclopedic  in  subject  coverage,  even  in  the  most  highly  specialized  li- 
braries. History,  literature,  the  social  sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
foreign  languages  are  all  valuable  to  the  prospective  librarian. 

In  addition  to  a  broad  general  education,  the  student  should  develop  a 
strong  major  in  some  subject  area  during  his  last  two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  or  in  graduate  study.  Such  subjects  as  chemistry,  physics,  musicology, 
education,  engineering,  law,  agricultural  sciences,  art,  and  history  are  par- 
ticularly needed  in  modern  library  development  and  when  combined  with 
library  training  lead  to  a  great  variety  of  interesting,  well-paying  library 
positions. 

The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  which  the  student  should  acquire 
before  entering  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  varies  with  the  type 
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of  library  work  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  minimum  requirement  for 
entrance  is  two  years  of  college-level  study  of  any  foreign  language.  For 
bibliographical  work,  reference,  cataloging,  and  most  types  of  work  in 
college,  university,  and  other  scholarly  libraries,  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  two  modern  foreign  languages  is  desirable. 

The  Associate  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  is 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  students  who  choose  library  science  as  a 
minor  regarding  the  types  of  preprofessional  education  best  suited  to  their 
particular  needs  and  interests. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE   AS  A  MINOR   IN   THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  purpose  of  this  minor  is  to  give  the  student  ( 1 )  a  broad  liberal  education,  ( 2 ) 
a  strong  subject  specialization,  ( 3 )  instruction  in  the  basic  practices  of  librarianship,  ( 4 ) 
the  necessary  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  graduate  professional  program  in  library 
science,  in  case  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  a  career  in  librarianship.  In  view  of  the 
wide  range  of  offerings  open  to  students  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  it  is  not  feasible  to  specify  any  fixed  sequences  of  courses  to  be  taken. 
Under  the  guidance  of  advisers,  each  student  is  expected  to  plan  his  own  program  within 
the  general  requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  all  cases  there 
should  be  a  strong  major  in  some  academic  field  during  the  last  two  years  of  under- 
graduate work. 

Each  student  who  chooses  library  science  as  a  minor  must  complete  twenty  hours 
of  library  science  as  follows: 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Lib.  Sci.  201 — Use  of  Books  and   Libraries          3           Lib.    Sci.    204 — Development    and    Opera- 
tion of  Libraries 3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Lib.   Sci.  255— Organization  of   Library  Lib.  Sci.  258— Selection  of  Library 

Materials     3  Materials     3 

Lib.  Sci.  308— Audio-Visual  Services  in 

Libraries 3 

To  complete  the  minor  requirement  of  twenty  semester  hours,  two  courses  should 
be  chosen  from  the  following  courses  in  the  300  series  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  in- 
terest: 301,  Literature  of  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences;  302,  Literature  of  Science 
and  Technology;  303,  Library  Materials  for  Children;  and  304,  Library  Materials  for 
Adolescents. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AS  A  MINOR  IN  THE   COLLEGE  OF   EDUCATION 

The  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  offers  courses  for  advanced  undergraduates 
in  the  College  of  Education  who  wish  to  qualify  as  librarians  in  small  schools.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  also  offers  full  professional  training  leading  to  a 
master's  degree  in  library  science  for  students  preparing  for  positions  in  large  schools, 
for  supervisory  positions  in  the  school  library  field,  and  looking  toward  positions  as 
instructional   materials  specialists. 

Students  may  apply  the  following  undergraduate  preparatory  courses  toward  the 
library  science  certification  requirements  for  librarians  in  small  schools.  These  courses 
at  the  same  time  comprise  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  graduate 
professional  program  in  library  science,  in  case  the  student  should  later  decide  to  go 
on  for  that  training. 
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FIRST  SEMESTER 


11    HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Lib.  Sci.  201— Use  of  Books  and  Libraries 
Lib.   Sci.  255— Organization   of  Library 

Materials     

Lib.  Sci.  303— Library  Materials  for 

Children 

Lib.  Sci.  309— Storytelling 


11    HOURS 


3          Lib.    Sci.    204— Development    and    Opera- 
tion  of    Libraries    3 

3  Lib.  Sci.  258 — Selection  of  Library 

Materials     3 

3  Lib.  Sci.  304 — Library  Materials  for 

3  Adolescents     3 

Lib.   Sci.  308 — Audio-Visual  Services  in 
Libraries 3 


Concurrently  with  these  courses,  it  is  recommended  that  students  preparing  for 
elementary  or  secondary  school  library  positions  also  take  the  library  sections  of  Educa- 
tion 241,  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  and  Education  242,  Educational 
Practice  in  Secondary  Education,  the  second  of  which  affords  practice  work  in  a  recog- 
nized school  library. 


GRADUATE  WORK 

For  information  about  the  graduate  programs  in  library  science,  see  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  and  the  Graduate  College,  or  write  to 
the  Associate  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science,  331  Library,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Activities    in    the    College    of    Physical    Education. 


College  of  Physical  Education 


The  College  of  Physical  Education  was  first  established  as  the  School 
of  Physical  Education  in  1932  and  then  changed  to  the  College  of  Physical 
Education  in  1957  with  four  departments:  (1)  Department  of  Health  and 
Safety  Education,  (2)  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men,  (3)  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  for  Women,  and  (4)  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Municipal  Park  Administration.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  the  Master  of  Science  degrees  are  offered  by  these  depart- 
ments. In  addition,  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  dance  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  physical  education  (including  options  in 
health  and  safety  education  and  in  recreation  and  municipal  park  admin- 
istration ) .  These  programs  offer  opportunities  for  specialization  in  teaching, 
leadership,  administration,  research,  and  scholarship. 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen,  except  veterans  who 
are  excused  but  may  elect  to  take  physical  education,  are  required  to  obtain 
four  hours  of  credit  in  physical  education.  The  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Men  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
administer  basic  instruction  programs  to  meet  this  requirement.  Credit  may 
be  obtained  by  passing  courses  in  physical  education  or  by  passing  pro- 
ficiency examinations  which  are  offered  by  the  departments  once  each 
semester  on  announced  dates. 

The  basic  instruction  programs  offered  both  men  and  women  include  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  designed  to  meet  varying  needs  of  the  students.  The 
chief  purposes  of  these  programs  are  correcting  and  ameliorating  handi- 
capping physical  defects,  developing  fundamental  motor  abilities,  develop- 
ing organic  power,  teaching  recreational  sports  for  life  use,  and  developing 
an  appreciation  of  physical  fitness  and  sports. 
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Programs  of  intramural  and  recreational  sports  are  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Intramural  Activities  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  for  faculty  and  staff. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  conducts  an  intra- 
curricular  program  of  extramural  sports,  modern  dance,  and  swimming. 

As  a  public  service,  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
operates  two  special  clinics— Physical  Fitness  and  Exercise  Therapy.  The 
first,  open  to  well  persons,  is  devoted  to  developing  physical  fitness  through 
exercise.  The  second,  open  to  convalescent  or  physically  handicapped 
persons,  is  devoted  to  reducing,  correcting,  or  rehabilitating  physical 
deficiencies.  Service  in  both  is  available  to  students,  faculty  members,  staff 
members,  and  the  general  public  on  recommendation  of  a  medical  doctor. 

The  college  provides  a  state-wide  consultant  service  through  the 
Recreation  and  Park  Field  Service,  Department  of  Recreation  and  Mu- 
nicipal Park  Administration,  to  assist  local  municipalities,  agencies,  and 
groups  to  initiate  new  programs  and  develop  existing  recreation  and  park 
programs,  facilities,  and  resources. 

The  college  also  operates  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education 
Services.  This  unit  is  devoted  to  serving  the  special  needs— in  the  areas  of 
counseling,  housing,  eating,  recreation,  transportation,  and  the  like— of  all 
seriously  disabled  students  on  campus. 

HONORS   AT  GRADUATION 

At  graduation,  the  College  of  Physical  Education  grants  honors  to  superior  students. 
To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  or 
sixty-five  hours  of  credit  in  residence  at  the  University  and  be  recommended  by  the 
faculty.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average  of  4.0  or  better 
in  all  courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  an  average  of  4.25 
or  better;  and  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  an  average  of  4.5  or  better. 

Curriculum   in    Dance 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Dance 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  including  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  recital  as  part  of  the  degree 
requirement.    The  curriculum  is  open  to  men  and  women. 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art  Elective 2  or  3  Dance  161 — Contemporary  Dance,  II  ...  .  1 

Dance  160— Contemporary  Dance,  I 1  Dance   163— Analysis  of  Rhythmic 

Hygiene  104— The  Science  of  Personal  Movement    2 

Health 2  Humanities    151    or    152— Humanities    in 

Music  Elective  (Theory)    2  or  3  Western    Culture    4 

P.E.W.    151— Body   Mechanics   and  P.E.W.  Elective  (Swimming)    1 

Gymnastics 1  Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  ....  3 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition    ...  3  Speech    Elective    3  or  4 

Speech   Elective    3  Electives    2  or  3 
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SECOND  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Dance   162 — Improvisation    1 

Dance  165 — Contemporary  Dance,  III    .  .  .  1 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance.  2 

Dance  241 — Percussion    2 

Foreign  Language  Elective 4 

P.E.W.  Elective 1 

Physiol.    103 — Introduction    to 

Human  Ecology 4 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Dance    243 — Creative    Rhythms 

for  Children 2 

Dance  260— Advanced  Contemporary 

Dance,  I    1 

Dance  266 — Ballet  Techniques 1 

Music   206 — Musical    Composition 

for  Dance 2 

Philosophy  Elective 3 

P.E.W.  206— Kinesiology 3 

Electives    4 

FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Dance   262 — Advanced   Contemporary 

Dance,  III 1 

Dance  265 — Concert  Dance,  II    2 

Dance  340 — History  of  Dance 3 

History  Elective    4 

Electives    7 


17  HOURS 

Dance  164 — Dance  Composition 2 

Dance  166 — Contemporary  Dance,  IV   .  .  .  1 

Dance  236 — Folk  Dance 1 

Foreign  Language  Elective 4 

Music  Elective  (Music  Literature) 3 

P.E.W.  Elective 1 

Physiol.  234 — Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology    5 

16  HOURS 

Anthropology  Elective 4 

Art   Elective    3 

Dance  244 — Teaching  of  Dance 3 

Dance  261 — Advanced  Contemporary 

Dance,    II    1 

Dance  264 — Concert  Dance,  I 2 

Electives 3 


17  HOURS 

Dance  263 — Advanced  Contemporary 

Dance,  IV 1 

Dance  345 — Dance  Production 

Workshop 3 

Dance  346 — Theory  and   Philosophy 

of  Dance 3 

Social  Science  Elective 3  or  4 

Electives    6  or  7 


Curriculum   in   Health   Education 

For  the    Degree   of    Bachelor   of   Science   in    Health    Education 

This  curriculum,  including  work  in  public  health  education  and  school  health 
education,  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  includ- 
ing physical  education  and  the  first  two  years  in  military  training,  is  required  for  gradua- 
tion. Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  The  curriculum  as  outlined 
below  meets  all  requirements  for  teaching  minors  in  biological  science  and  safety  and 
driver  education. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        15  TO   17  HOURS 

Chem.   101    or   102— General   Chemistry    .  .  3  or  4 

D.G.S.  131 — Biological  Science    4 

Hygiene   104— The  Science  of  Personal 

Health 2 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.   150-Professional 

Orientation 2 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition    ....  3 

Physical     Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Chem.     132 — Elementary    Organic     Chem- 
istry    3 

D.G.S.    132— Biological    Science    4 

Hygiene   1 10— Public  Health    2 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3 

Physical   Education 1 

Military    (men)    1 
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SECOND  YEAR  15  OR   16  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  120 — Elementary  Nutrition..  2 
Physiol.    103  — Introduction   to  Human 

Physiology     4 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization   and  Powers 3 

Sociol.    100 — Introduction    to   Sociology    .  .  3 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     2 


18  OR   19  HOURS 

H.E.   281— First  Aid    2 

Hist.   152— History  of  the    United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Physiol.  234— Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology     5 

Psych.    100 — Introduction  to   Psychology    .  .  4 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)     '. 1 

Electives     2 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

H.E.    282— Organization    of    School    Health 

Programs     3 

H.E.  283— Man  and  His  Diseases 2 

H.E.  390— Public  Health  Education    2 

Microbiol.    100 — Introductory    Microbiol- 
ogy      3 

Microbiol.    101 —Introductory    Experi- 
mental   Microbiology    2 

S.E.    280— Safety    Education     3 

Electives     3 


16  TO   18  HOURS 

Bot.   160 — Introductory  Plant  Taxonomy, 
or  Zool.  304 — Field   and  Systematic 

Zoology    3  or  5 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American    Educa- 
tion      2 

Ed.    240— Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

H.E.    288— Principles    of    Health    Education  3 

S.E.   284— Driver  Education    3 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  210— Inspection  Trip   ...  0 

Electives     3 


FOURTH   YEAR  14 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational  Psychology 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in   the 
Secondary  School 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Second- 
ary   Education     

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  205— Tests  and  Meas- 
urements in  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation 


JRS  15  HOURS 

3  H.E.  287 — Concepts  of  Health,  Aging,  and 

Longevity     2 

3  H.E.    391 -Public   Health   Statistics    2 

S.E.    294 — Advanced    Traffic    Safety    Educa- 

5  tion    2 

Psych.  250 — Psychology  of  Personality    ...  3 

Electives     6 

3 


For   the    Degree    of   Master    of    Science    in    Health    Education 


FIFTH  YEAR 


Health  Education  or  approved  Physical  Education  courses 
Two   of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy    of    Education     

Ed.    302 — History  of   American    Education    

Ed.    303— Comparative  Education    

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations  of   Education    

Ed.    31 1  —Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers 

Ed.    312 — Mental   Hygiene  and  the   School    

H.E.  490— Seminar 

H.E.  499— Thesis  Research 


Total 


Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
are  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units  of  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  and  in  addi- 
tion are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in  health 
education. 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Health    Education 


H.E.    281— First  Aid    

H.E.    282 — Organization  of  School   Health    Programs    

H.E.    283 — Man  and   His  Diseases,   or   H.E.  287 — Concepts  of 
Health,   Aging,    and    Longevity    
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H.E.    288— Principles  of  Health   Education    3 

Hygiene    1  10— Public    Health    2 

Physiol.   103  —  Introduction   to   Human    Physiology    4 

Electives  to  be  chosen  from  the  following    6  or  7 

H.E.   283— Man  and   His   Diseases,   or   H.E.    287— 

Concepts  of  Health,  Aging,  and  Longevity 2 

H.E.   391  —Public   Health   Statistics    2 

Home  Econ.    120 — Elementary  Nutrition,  or  Home    Econ.   220 — Dietetics 2  or  3 

Home    Econ.   228 — Hygiene  and   Home  Care  of  Sick    1 

Home  Econ.  322 — Physical  Growth  and   Nutrition 2 

Hygiene    104 — The   Science  of    Personal    Health    2 

Hygiene    200 — Mental    Health,    or   Psych.    250 — Psychology    of   Personality 2  or  3 

Hygiene  206 — Sex   Education  and    Family  Life,   or   Sociol.   220 — 

Marriage  and   Family,  or  Home  Econ.  210 — Family   Relationships    2  or  3 

Microbiol.  100 — Introduction  to  Microbiology    3 

Microbiol.    101  —  Introduction   to   Experimental   Microbiology    2 

Physiol.  350 — Physiology  of    Physical   Activity 3 

S.E.  280— Safety  Education 3 

Total     22 

Teacher   Education    Minor   in    Safety   and    Driver   Education 

HOURS 

H.E.   281— First  Aid    2 

S.E.    280— Safety    Education     3 

S.E.    284 — Driver  Education 3 

S.E.    294 — Advanced  Traffic  Safety   Education    2 

Courses  to  be  chosen   from   the   following    6 

C.E.    323 — Highway  Traffic  Characteristics    4 

H.E.    282 — Organization  of  School    Health   Programs    3 

I.E.    235— Industrial   Safety    3 

I.E.    358 — Problems  in  Industrial  Safety 3 

I.E.    359— Fire  Protection 3 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government:    Organization    and    Powers    3 

Total    16 


Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 

For   the    Degree   of    Bachelor   of    Science    in    Physical    Education 

A  minimum  of  132  hours  of  credit,  including  physical  education  and  the  first  two 
years  in  military  training,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Hygiene    104 — The   Science   of   Personal 

Health 

P.E.M.    150 — Professional   Orientation    .  . 

P.E.M.  151— Beginning  Basketball 

P.E.M.    152— Beginning    Football    

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    .. 

Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology1 

Military 


Hygiene    1  10— Public  Health    

2  P.E.M.   153— Fitness  Programs    

2  P.E.M.  154— Swimming 

2  Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 

2  Speech    101 — Principles   of   Effective 

3  Speaking     

4  Military 

1  Electives     


1  May  be  taken  the  first  or  second  semester  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  may  be  substituted. 
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SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Hist.    152— History  of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

P.E.M.    155— Gymnastics     1 

P.E.M.    156— Wrestling    1 

P.E.M.    157-Track  and  Field 1 

P.E.M.    158-Baseball 1 

Physiol.    103  — Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology     4 

Military 1 

Electives     3 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Dance    235 — Square    and    Ballroom    Dance  2 

H.E.  281— First  Aid 2 

P.E.M.  209— History  of  Sports    3 

P.E.M.  225— Supervised   Experiences 

in   Physical  Education    0 

Psych.    100 — Introduction  to  Psychology    .  .  4 

Electives     6 


17   HOURS 

Physiol.    234 — Human   Anatomy  and 

Physiology     5 

Rec.    170— Outdoor  Recreational  Sports    .  .  2 

Rec.    171  —  Indoor  Recreational   Sports    ...  2 

Rec.    176— Principles  of  Recreation    3 

Military 1 

Humanities  Electives 2 

Electives     2 


17   HOURS 

Ed.    201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa- 
tion      2 

Ed.    240— Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

P.E.M.    210— Inspection   Trip    0 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization  and  Powers    3 

S.E.  280— Safety  Education    3 

Electives     7 


FOURTH  YEAR  14  HOURS 

Ed.   21 1 — Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.   241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in   the 

Secondary  School 3 

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary   Education     5 

P.E.M.    204 — Organization    of    Physical 

Education     3 


17   HOURS 

H.E.    282 — Organization   of   School    Health 

Programs     3 

P.E.M.    205— Tests    and    Measurements    in 

Health,   Physical    Education,    and 

Recreation     3 

P.E.M.    206— Kinesiology    3 

P.E.M.  271 — Organization  of  Sports 

Programs     3 

Physiol.  350  — Physiology  of  Physical 

Activity    3 

Electives     2 


For   the    Degree    of   Master   of    Science    in    Physical    Education 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physical   Education  or   related  courses    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301  — Philosophy  of  Education    V2 

Ed.    302  —  History  of  American  Education Vb 

Ed.    303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Ed.   304— Social   Foundations  of   Education    Vi 

Ed.    3 1 1  — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.    312 — Mental   Hygiene  and    the   School    Vi 

P.E.  490— Seminar    0 

P.E.    499— Th-jsis  Research 2 

Total     8 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
are  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units  of  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  and  in 
addition  arc  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
physical  education. 

Graduate  students  who  choose  physical  education  as  a  minor  must  present  twenty 
hourfl  ol  credit  in  approved  undergraduate  work  in  physical  education  (candidates  with 
experience  in   physical  education   or  allied   fields  may   receive  partial   credit   toward   ad- 
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mission  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours )  and  twelve  hours  of  credit  in  approved 
undergraduate  work  in  science.  At  least  two  units  of  satisfactory  credit  in  physical 
education  must  be  completed  for  a  minor. 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Physical    Education   for   Men  HOURS 

H.E.   281— First  Aid    2 

H.E.    282— Organization  of  School  Health  Programs 3 

P.E.M.    204— Organization  of  Physical   Education    3 

P.E.M.    220— Physical  Education  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 2 

P.E.M.    271— Organization  of  Sports  Programs 3 

Professional  activity  courses    4 

Optional  activity  courses  selected  from  either  the  professional  or  service  courses 4 

Total     21 

Curricula    in    Physical    Education   for  Women 

These  curricula  provide  two  options  for  Illinois  teacher  certification  purposes. 

Option  I.  The  High  School  Certificate  permits  the  graduate  to  teach  physical 
education  and  a  minor  subject  in  grades  six  through  twelve.  A  minor  teaching  subject  is 
required. 

Option  II.  The  Special  Certificate  permits  the  graduate  to  teach  and  supervise 
physical  education  in  all  grades.    No  minor  teaching  subject  is  required. 

GENERAL   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (OPTION   I   OR   II)1 

For   the    Degree    of    Bachelor   of    Science    in    Physical    Education 

A  minimum  of  132  hours  of  credit,  including  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Hygiene   104— The  Science   of    Personal  Dance    160— Contemporary   Dance,   I    ....  1 

Health 2          P.E.W.   152-Volleyball  and  Softball 1 

P.E.W.    1 1 1    or  112— Swimming    1  Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology    ..  4 

P.E.W.    150 — Professional    Orientation    ...  2  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and   Composition    ...  3 

P.E.W.    151 — Body  Mechanics  and   Gym-  Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

nasties 1                Speaking     3 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ....  3           Electives1     3 

Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology    4 

Electives1     3 


SECOND  YEAR  14  HOURS 

Dance    235 — Square    and    Ballroom    Dance  2 

Ed.     236 — Child       Development      for      Ele- 
mentary   Teachers,    or     Psych.     216 — 

Child    Psychology    3 

H.E.   281 -First  Aid    2 

P.E.W.    153— Hockey,    Soccer,   and    Basket- 
ball      1 

Physiol.    103— Introduction   to   Human 

Physiology     4 

Electives1     2 


18  HOURS 

Hist.   152— History  of  the  United  States 

from  1  865  to  the  Present 4 

P.E.W.    154 — Tumbling   and  Tennis 1 

P.E.W.    166 — Elementary  School  Games   .  .  2 
P.E.W.    167 — Teaching    of    Gymnastics    and 

Dance    2 

Physiol.  234— Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology     5 

Electives1     4 


'Students  choosing  Option  I  must  complete  three  courses  from  Group  A  or  B  (see  page  342)  for  a  minimum 
of  eight  hours  of  credit.  One  teaching  minor  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours,  depending  upon  the  subject. 
must  be  completed.  This  minor  may  include  courses  counted  toward  the  group  requirement.  Studenl 
choosing  Option  II  must  complete  three  courses  from  Group  A  for  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  of  credit 
and  an  additional  two  courses  from  Group  A  or  B  for  a  minimum  of  six  hours  of  credit. 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion      2 

P.E.W.   201— Badminton,    Archery,    Track, 

and    Field    1 

P.E.W.    206-Kinesiology    3 

P.E.W.    213— Teaching  of  Sports 4 

Electives1     6 


FOURTH  YEAR  17   HOURS 

H.E.    282— Organization    of   School    Health 

Programs      3 

P.E.W.   209-History  of  Sport 3 

P.E.W.   or    Dance   Electives"    2 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Electives      6 


17  HOURS 

Ed.    211 — Educational    Psychology    3 

P.E.W.    208— Theory   of    Prescribing 

Exercise 3 

P.E.W.   210— Inspection  Trip    0 

P.E.W.   222— Physical    Education    in    the 

Elementary   School    2 

P.E.W.  or  Dance  Electives"    2 

Electives1     7 

19   HOURS 

Ed.    232  —  Educational    Practice    in    Ele- 
mentary   Education     3 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of    Teaching    in   the 

Secondary  School 5 

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary   Education     3 

Ed.    250 — School    and    Community    Experi- 
ences     2 

P.E.W.  204— Organization   of  Physical 

Education     3 

P.E.W.    205 — Tests    and    Measurements    in 
Health,    Physical    Education,    and 
Recreation 3 


GROUP   ELECTIVES 

Group  A  electives  include  courses  in  art,  classics,  English,  humanities,  music,  and 
philosophy. 

Group  B  electives  include  courses  in  anthropology,  economics,  foreign  languages, 
history  (except  History  152),  logic  (Philosophy  102),  mathematics,  political  science 
(except  Political  Science  150),  psychology  (except  Psychology  100),  rhetoric  (except 
Rhetoric  101  and  102),  science  (except  Physiology  103,  234,  Zoology  104).  sociology, 
and  speech  (except  Speech  101). 


DANCE  EMPHASIS  (OPTION  I  ONLY) 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  including  physical  education,   is   required  for 
graduation.    Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  193  to  195. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER        15  OR   16   HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  OR   16   HOURS 


Dance    160 — Contemporary   Dance,    I    .  .  .  . 

English  Literature   Elective    

Hygiene    104— The  Science   of   Personal 

Health      

P.E.W.    110,    111,  or   112-Swimming 
P.E.W.    150— Professional    Orientation    ... 
Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric   and   Composition,   or 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication 
Electives     


3  or  4 
3 


English    Literature    Elective     3 

P.E.W.   152-Volleyball  and  Softball,  or 

P.E.W.  153— Hockey,  Soccer,  and 

Basketball      1 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and    Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  .  .  .  3  or  4 
Speech    105 — Voice   and   Articulation    ....  2 

Electives     6 


1  student*  choosing  Option  I  must  complete  three  courses  From  Group  A  or  H  (see  above)  for  a 
minimum  oi  eight  hours  oi  credit.  One  teaching  minor  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours,  depending  upon 
the  subject,  must  he  completed.  This  minor  may  include  courses  counted  toward  the  croup  requirement. 
Students  choosing  Option  II  must  complete  three  courses  from  Group  A  for  :i  minimum  of  eight  hours 
of  credit  and  an  additional  two  courses  from  Group  A  or  B  for  a  minimum  of  s,x  hours  id'  credit. 
-  Students  are  required  to  elect  four  hours  of  physical  education  for  women  or  dance  courses  fo  com- 
plete a  specialty   in   spoits.   swimming,  or  dance.     Re< mended    courses   include   Physical    Education    foi 

Women   165.  214,  Dane-  243    244. 
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SECOND  YEAR 


17   HOURS 


Dance    162 — Improvisation     1 

Dance    163— Analysis  of  Rhythmic  Move- 
ment      2 

Hist.     152— History    of    the    United    States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

Physiol.    103  —  Introduction    to    Human 

Physiology     4 

Speech    161 — Fundamentals  of  Acting    ...  3 

Electives     3 


Dance    164 — Dance  Composition 

Dance   236 — Folk   Dance    

Music  100 — Rudiments  of  Theory 

Physiol.    234  — Human   Anatomy    and 

Physiology     

Pol.   Sci.    150— American   Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 

Rec.  270— Social  Recreation  Activities 
Electives     


17   HOURS 

2 
1 

2 


THIRD  YEAR  18 

Dance    235 — Square  and   Ballroom  Dance. 

Dance    340 — History    of    Dance    

Dance    241 — Percussion     

Dance    243 — Creative   Rhythms  for 

Children     

P.E.W.    206— Kinesiology    

Psych.    100 — Introduction  to  Psychology    .. 
Electives     


JRS  15  HOURS 

2  Dance  244— Teaching  of  Dance    3 

3  Ed.    201 — Foundations  of  American    Educa- 

2               tion    2 

Ed.    240— Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 

2  tion    2 

3  P.E.W.  208— Theory  of  Prescribing 

4  Exercise      3 

2          Electives     5 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Ed.    211 — Educational     Psychology     ... 

Ed.    232 — Educational   Practice  in    Ele- 
mentary   Education     

Ed.    241 — Technic   of  Teaching   in  the 
Secondary    School     

Ed.    242  —  Educational    Practice   in 

Secondary  Education    

P.E.W.  204— Organization   of  Physical 
Education     


17   HOURS 
3 

3 

5 

3 

3 


16  HOURS 

Dance   345— Dance    Production    Workshop  3 

Dance   346 — Theory   and    Philosophy    of 

Dance    3 

Music  206— Musical    Composition   for 

Dance    2 

Philosophy    Elective     3 

P.E.W.  201— Badminton,  Archery,  Track, 

and    Field    1 

Electives     4 


For  the   Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in    Physical    Education 


FIFTH   YEAR 


Physical   Education  or  related  courses    

Two   of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy    of    Education    

Ed.    302  —  History  of  American   Education    .  . 

Ed.    303 — Comparative  Education 

Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education 
Ed.    31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers    . 

Ed.    312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 

P.E.    490— Seminar    

P.E.  499— Thesis   Research    


UNITS 


Total 


Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
are  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units  of  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  and  in 
addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
physical  education. 

Graduate  students  who  choose  physical  education  as  a  minor  must  present  twenty 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  undergraduate  work  in  physical  education  ( candidates 
with  experience  in  physical  education  or  allied  fields  may  receive  partial  credit  toward 
admission  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours )  and  twelve  hours  of  credit  in  approved 
undergraduate  work  in  science.  At  least  two  units  of  satisfactory  credit  in  physical 
education  must  he  completed  for  a  minor. 
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Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Physical    Education   for   Women 

HOURS 

Dance    235 — Square    and    Ballroom    Dance,    or    P.E.W.     142  —  Ballroom    Dance    and    P.E.W.    143 

— American   Square    Dance    2 

H.E.   281— First  Aid    2 

H.E.    282 — Organization  of  School   Health    Programs    3 

P.E.W.    1 03— Basic  Movement    1 

The  professional  course  Dance   160  or  P.E.W.    151    fulfills  this  requirement. 

P.E.W.  166— Elementary  School  Games,  or  P.E.W.  220— Physical   Education  for  the 

Classroom  Teacher 2 

P.E.W.  214— Teaching  of  Sports,  or  P.E.W.  230 — Secondary  School   Program  in  Physical 

Education  for  Girls,  or  P.E.W.  222 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary   School    2  to  4 

One  course   in  individual  sports  from  the  following: 

P.E.W.    1 30-Badminton     1 

P.E.W.    132-Bowling . 1 

P.E.W.    135-Archery     1 

P.E.W.    136-Tennis    1 

The  professional  course  P.E.W.  154  or  201    fulfills  this  reauirement. 

Two  courses  in  team  sports  from  the  following: 

P.E.W.    120-Hockey,  or  P.E.W.   122-Speedball    1 

P.E.W.    123-Basketball 1 

P.E.W.    1 25-Softball      1 

The  professional  courses  P.E.W.   152  and    153  fulfill  this  requirement. 

Physical  Education  for  Women,   Dance,  or   Health    Education   Electives    3  to  5 

Total 20 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Dance 

HOURS 

Dance    162 — Improvisation     1 

Dance    1 63— Analysis  of  Rhythmic  Movement 2 

Dance    164 — Dance  Composition 2 

Dance    235 — Square  and   Ballroom  Dance 2 

Dance   236— Folk   Dance    1 

Dance    241  — Percussion    2 

Dance    243 — Creative    Rhythms    for    Children,    or    Dance    244 — Teaching    of    Dance,    or    P.E.W. 

1 67 — Teaching    of   Gymnastics   and    Dance    2  or  3 

P.E.W.   103— Basic  Movement,  or  P.E.W.   104— Modern  Dance    1  or  2 

The  professional   course   Dance    160  fulfills  this   requirement. 

Physical    Education   for   Women    1 

Physical  Education  for  Women,  Dance,  Health  Education,  or  Recreation  Electives 4  to  6 

Total     , 20 

Curricula    in    Recreation 

For   the    Degree    of    Bachelor   of   Science    in    Recreation 

The  curricula  in  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Municipal  Park  Administration 
are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  including  physical 
education  and  the  first  two  years  in  military  training,  is  required  for  graduation.  Students 
are  required  to  complete  one  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours.  Students 
are  required  to  take  preliminary  field  experience  (three  hours  a  week)  without  credit 
during  the  sophomore  or  junior  year  and  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  summer  practicum 
between  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Men 

P.E.M.  154— Swimming 2 

Military 1 

Women 

P.E.W.   110,   111,  or   112-Swimming.  .  .  1 

Electives     2 

D.G.S.   131 — Biological  Science 4 

P.E.M.   or  P.E.W.   150— Professional 

Orientation 2 

Rec.   166 — Activities  Leadership 2 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and    Composition    ...  3 

Electives     2 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17   HOURS 

Men 

Rec.    170 — Outdoor    Recreational    Sports  2 

Rec.    171— Indoor  Recreational   Sports..  2 

Military 1 

Physical    Education    1 

Women 

Physical  Education 2 

Electives     4 

Art  190— Recreational  Crafts 2 

D.G.S.   132 — Biological  Science 4 

Music   140 — Recreational  Music 2 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    ....  3 


SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Men 

Physical  Education    1 

Military 1 

Women 

Physical   Education    1 

Electives     1 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Hist.   152— History  of  the   United   States 

from   1865  to  the  Present    4 

Rec.   174 — Camp  Counseling    3 

Rec.    176 — Principles  of   Recreation    3 

Rec.  208— Field  Experience1 0 

Sociol.   100 — Introduction  to  Sociology    ...  3 


16  HOURS 

Men 

Physical  Education    1 

Military 1 

Women 

P.E.W.  137— Recreational  Sports 1 

Electives     1 

H.E.   281— First  Aid    2 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization  and    Powers 3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology    .  .  4 

Rec.  209— Field  Experience1 0 

Rec.    270 — Social    Recreation    2 

Speech    101 — Principles  of    Effective 

Speaking     3 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Dance    235 — Square    and    Ballroom    Dance  2 
L.A.   235 — Design    of   Recreational   Areas 

and    Facilities    2 

Rhet.    133 — Expository    Writing    3 

Sociol.    328 — Sociology    of    Leisure    3 

Speech    151 — Recreational   Dramatics    ....  3 

Electives     3 


16  HOURS 

Phil.    101— Introduction   to   Philosophy    ...  3 

Rec.    210 — Inspection   Trip    0 

Rec.   274 — Introduction  to   Outdoor   Educa- 
tion   and    Recreation     3 

S.W.  333  —  Introduction   to  Social   Group 

Work 2 

Electives     8 


FOURTH  YEAR  16   HOURS 

C.P.   372 — Theory  and    Practice  of   City 

Planning-     3 

Journ.  309  — Public   Relations 2 

Rec.   278  — Recreation    Field   Work1    3 

Rec.    375 — Organization    of    Recreation 

Programs     3 

Electives     5 


15  HOURS 

Pol.  Sci.  305— Municipal   Government    ...  3 

Rec.  279— Recreation   Field   Work1    3 

Measurements  or  Statistics     3 

Electives     6 


1  Clinical    and    laboratory   practice    for   recreation   students. 

-  With    approval    of    adviser,    appropriate    course    may    be    substituted    for    students    preparing    for    fields 

other  than    public   recreation. 
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MUNICIPAL   PARK   ADMINISTRATION   OPTION 
FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 


Math.    104— Elements   of   Algebra    and 

Trigonometry     

P.E.M.    154 — Swimming     

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and    Composition... 

Zool.    104 — Elementary   Zoology    

Military      

Electives    

SECOND  YEAR  1 

Econ.   108— Elements  of   Economics 

Hist.    152— History  of   the    United    States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 

Rec.    174— Camp  Counseling    

Rec.  208— Recreation  Field  Experience1.. 
Sociol.    100 — Introduction    to   Sociology.. 

Physical  Education 

Military     


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Bot.    100 — General    Botany    

Rec.  170— Indoor  Recreational  Sports... 
Rec.  171 — Outdoor  Recreational  Sports.  . 
Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition... 
Speech     101 —Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking     

Military     


17  HOURS 

H.E.   281— First  Aid    2 

Phil.    101— Introduction   to   Philosophy....  3 
Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government: 

Organization    and    Powers    3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology..  4 

Rec.    176 — Principles  of   Recreation 3 

Rec.  209— Recreation  Field   Experience' ...  0 

Physical     Education     1 

Military     1 


THIRD  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Geog.    114 — Conservation  of   Natural 

Resources    3 

Hort.    221 — Plant    Propogation    3 

Hort.   225 — Ornamental    Gardening    3 

Rec.    272 — Organization    of    Aquatic 

Programs     2 

Electives    4 


15  HOURS 


For.    101— General    Forestry    

Hort.  226— Bedding  and  Foliage  Plants.  . 
L.A.  235 — Design  of  Recreation  Areas  and 

Facilities    

Rec.   210 — Inspection  Trip    

Rec.    274 — Outdoor    Education    and 

Recreation     

Electives    


SUMMER  SESSION 

Rec.   278— Recreation   Field  Work 


Rec.    279— Recreation    Field    Work 


FOURTH  YEAR  15  HOURS 

C.P.  372 — Theory  and   Practice  of  City 

Planning      3 

Journ.  309— Public  Relations 2 

Rec.   385 — Park  Management    3 

Rhet.    133— Expository  Writing    3 

Electives    4 


Hort.  236 — Turf  Management    

Pol.  Sci.  305 — Municipal  Government.  . 
Rec.    375 — Organization    of    Recreation 

Programs     

Sociol.    1 85— Introduction    to    Social 

Science  Research  Methods 

Electives    


HOURS 

3 
3 


Minor   in    Education   for   Non-Recreation    Students 


Dance  255 — Square  and    Ballroom   Dance    

Rec.    176 — Principles    of    Recreation    

Rec.    270 — Social   Recreation    

Rec.    274 — Introduction  to  Outdoor   Education   and    Recreation 

Rec.    375 — Organization  of  Recreational   Programs 

One  of  the  following: 

Art    170— Recreational  Crafts    

Music  140 — Recreational  Music 

Speech  151 —Recreational  Dramatics    


Total     15orl6 


1  Preliminary  Geld  experience  (three  class  hours  per  week)  in  .->  park  system 


Group    work   at    Hull    House    in    Chicago. 


Jane  Addams  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work 


The  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  offers  an  undergrad- 
uate minor  in  social  work  and  two  years  of  graduate  study  leading  to  the 
professional  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work.  Students  desiring  informa- 
tion or  advice  concerning  the  field  of  social  work,  or  who  desire  help  in 
planning  their  programs,  are  urged  to  consult  the  school's  undergraduate 
adviser. 

Recommended  for  students  interested  in  the  professions,  the  undergrad- 
uate courses  in  social  work  have  proved  especially  useful  for  those  who 
wish  to  explore  the  field  of  social  work  as  a  career  and  for  those  who  will 
be  employed  in  related  fields.  Teachers,  ministers,  counselors  in  schools 
or  industry,  and  those  working  in  health  and  recreation  find  these  courses 
helpful. 

These  undergraduate  courses  describe  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
social  work  and  its  major  methods  of  practice— casework,  group  work,  and 
community  organization— in  both  public  and  private  social  agencies.  They 
constitute  a  minimum  preparation  for  those  expecting  to  enter  public  wel- 
fare work  without  further  formal  education. 

MINOR   IN   SOCIAL  WORK 

Undergraduate  courses  in  social  work  may  be  utilized  in  combination 
with  the  social  sciences  or  education  to  meet  the  minor  requirements  in 
the  Departments  of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology.  While  the  bachelor's  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  many 
students  choose  to  arrange  their  studv  sequence  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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curriculum  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  during  their  first  two  years, 
including  as  electives  the  beginning  courses  in  both  sociology  and  psychol- 
ogy. The  last  two  years  should  include  the  undergraduate  courses  in 
social  work. 

From  eight  to  twelve  hours  should  be  taken  from  the  following  courses: 

HOURS 

S.W.   225— Introduction  to  Social  Work,  I    3 

S.W.   226— Introduction  to   Social   Work,   II    3 

S.W.    31  1 — Introduction  to  Social   Casework    2 

S.W.    316 — Social  Services  for  Children 3 

S.W.    333  — Introduction  to  Social  Group  Work 2 

The  other  requirements  of  the  minor,  consisting  of  eight  to  twelve  hours, 
should  be  chosen  from  a  suitable  field  in  consultation  with  the  departmental 
adviser  in  the  major  subject.  Although  major  advice  is  given  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  the  undergraduate  adviser  in  the  School  of  Social  Work 
is  glad  to  give  advice  regarding  appropriate  courses. 

PREPROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION   FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

In  preparation  for  the  professional  degree  program,  the  student  must 
meet  the  University  of  Illinois  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
College.  He  should  obtain  a  sound  general  education,  including  a  con- 
centration of  courses  in  the  social  sciences  plus  the  minor  in  social  work. 
The  major  consists  of  twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  of  the  social  sciences, 
such  as  anthropology,  economics,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology, 
or  from  education  or  biology.  Carefully  selected  courses  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of  social  organization,  the  dynamics 
of  human  behavior,  the  economic  order,  and  the  function  of  the  various 
areas  of  government. 

Competence  in  written  and  oral  expression  is  important  to  the  social 
worker;  therefore,  more  than  the  required  number  of  courses  in  these  areas 
may  be  in  order.  The  undergraduate  program  should  also  include  a  course 
in  statistics.  It  is  important  that  attention  be  given  to  quality  of  scholar- 
ship, since  the  student  with  the  higher  grade-point  average  may  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  a  University  fellowship  or  a  financial  grant  from  other  sources 
The  latter  are  available  to  graduate  students  through  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Information  about  professional  social  work  education  is  available  at  the 
offices  of  the  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  1207  West 
Oregon  Street,  Urbana,  and  Room  176,  833  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  12. 
Illinois. 


Veterinary  Medicine  Large  Animal  Clinic. 


College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


The  professional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  educates  men  and 
women  in  the  medical  disciplines  involving  the  animal  kingdom.  A  broad 
foundation  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  is 
essential.  This  knowledge  is  applied  toward  the  prevention,  control,  and 
eradication  of  diseases  among  animals  in  addition  to  those  diseases  trans- 
missible to  man.  Another  major  goal  of  the  college  is  to  impart  and  em- 
phasize the  role  of  veterinary  medical  service,  responsibility,  and  obligation 
to  the  community  and  to  society. 

The  scope  of  present-day  veterinary  medicine  provides  intellectual  and 
scientific  challenges  unexcelled  by  any  other  profession.  A  majority  of 
graduate  veterinarians  engage  in  large,  small,  or  specialized  animal  prac- 
tice. Many  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine  are  concerned  with  public  health 
activities,  including  the  inspection  and  protection  of  meat  and  other  food 
products  for  safety  and  wholesomeness,  and  with  the  development  and 
administration  of  veterinary  public  health  measures.  Others  supervise  and 
produce  biological  products  and  drugs,  engage  in  undergraduate,  profes- 
sional, and  graduate  teaching  and  in  research  on  animal  diseases,  including 
many  which  also  affect  man.  The  regulation  and  enforcement  of  import 
and  export  health  regulations  for  animals  as  well  as  the  intrastate  and 
interstate  traffic  in  animals  are  an  additional  responsibility  of  the  veteri- 
narian. The  research  efforts  also  involve  animals  sent  into  outer  space,  work 
with  radio-isotopes,  attention  to  radioactive  hazards  and  injury  and  to 
problems  of  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  with  fossil  fuels,  pesticides, 
and  antibiotics. 

Two  years  of  preveterinary  medical  instruction  are  required  for 
admission.    Preveterinary  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
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Arts  and  Sciences  (page  300)  or  the  College  of  Agriculture  (page  162),  or 
enroll  for  preveterinary  instruction  in  other  schools  or  colleges  of  accredited 
institutions. 

Students  in  the  four-year  professional  curriculum  receive  the  benefit 
of  an  instructional  program  which  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  the  science  and  art  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  first  two  years 
are  devoted  largely  to  basic  veterinary  medical  subjects,  the  final  two  years 
consist  chiefly  of  instruction  in  applied  clinical  subjects  such  as  medicine, 
surgery,  and  obstetrics.  In  keeping  with  the  modern  trends  in  education, 
a  major  share  of  the  instruction  in  the  fourth  year  is  in  clinic  and  laboratory 
areas  to  enable  the  student  to  apply  knowledge  gained  in  classroom  and 
laboratory  work  to  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Selected  courses  in  animal  science,  biochemistry,  nutrition,  genetics, 
and  microbiology  are  required  during  the  first  three  years. 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  veterinary  medical 
science  are  open  to  graduates  in  veterinary  medical  and  allied  sciences. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  research  on  the  nature,  cause,  prevention,  treatment, 
suppression,  and  eradication  of  animal  diseases.  Such  graduate  study 
affords  opportunity  to  acquire  the  highly  specialized  competence  required 
for  today's  veterinary  medical  research,  teaching,  and  scientific  effort. 

The  college  is  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service  in  research  and  extension.  It  is  a  component  of  the 
Graduate  College  and  cooperates  with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  animal  diseases  and  in  demonstrational 
programs  of  animal  disease  control,  also  with  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health  on  the  zoonoses,  and  with  the  State  Natural  History  Survey 
and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  in  research  on  diseases  of 
wildlife.  It  is  the  base  of  the  Illinois  Center  for  Zoonoses  Research,  the 
staff  of  which  is  composed  of  scientists  from  several  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  a  number  of  other  institutions. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  the  curriculum  in  veterinary  medicine  and  the 
functions  of  the  college  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  present  not 
less  than  sixty  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit  from  a  recognized  college  or  univer- 
sity, exclusive  of  military  training  and  physical  education.  The  sixty  semester  hours  must 
be  distributed  as  follows: 

HOURS 

Chemistry  (including  organic  and  quantitative  analysis)    16 

Biological  Science   (botany  and   general   zoology)    8 

Physics   (including    laboratory)    8 

Foreign  Language    6 

English   Composition  and   Rhetoric    6 

Electives  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  following  fields:  economics  (including  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, fine  arts,  language,  geography,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science, 
psychology,    sociology,    speech.     Approximately    one-half    of    these    credits    should    be    in    the 

social     sciences     9 

Free  Electives 7 

Total     60 
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Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  whether  from 
the  University  or  from  another  institution,  must  have  attained  in  his  preveterinary  work 
a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  3.5,  or  the  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  Univer- 
sity for  institutions  using  a  different  grading  system. 

In  considering  applications  for  admission,  preference  is  given  to  candidates  who  are 
residents  of  Illinois  and  to  Illinois  veterans.  Others,  however,  are  admitted  on  the  basis 
of  their  grade  point  and  other  qualifications.  Students  are  admitted  only  by  the  Dean 
of  Admissions  and  Records.  Whenever  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  exceeds  the 
number  which  can  be  admitted,  selection  is  made  by  a  Committee  on  Admissions  com- 
posed of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  of  the  University  and  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college  appointed  by  the  dean. 

A  student  who  desires  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should  write 
to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  during  the  first  semester  or  quarter  of  his  final 
\ear  of  preveterinary  medical  study.  The  application  for  admission  to  the  college  is 
considered  as  soon  as  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  has  received  complete  cre- 
dentials for  all  preveterinary  courses  completed  prior  to  the  final  semester  or  term  of 
such  study,  and  an  official  statement  of  the  courses  in  progress  during  the  final  semester 
or  term.  ( In  the  case  of  a  student  who  plans  to  complete  admission  requirements  by 
summer  work,  a  written  statement  of  his  proposed  summer  program  should  accompany 
the  official  transcript. )  In  all  cases,  the  formal  application  and  credentials  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  no  later  than  April  15. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  passed  all  courses  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  veterinary  medical 
curriculum  and  who  have  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  these  courses  are  eligible  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Students  who  have  passed  all  courses  in  the  veterinary  medical  curriculum  and  who 
have  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  these  courses  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

HONORS   AT   GRADUATION 

Honors  are  awarded  to  superior  students  in  the  professional  curriculum.  For  gradua- 
tion with  Honors,  a  student  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  4.35  in  all  courses 
completed  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  for  graduation  with  High  Honors,  an 
average  of  not  less  than  4.75  is  required. 


Curriculum  in  Veterinary  Medicine 


For  the    Degree    of   Doctor  of   Veterinary   Medicine 

CREDIT  CLOCK  CREDIT  CLOCK 

FIRST  YEAR1          FIRST  SEMESTER          HOURS  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS  HOURS 

An.  Sci.  110— Plant  and  An.  Nutr.  351— Principles  of 

Animal   Genetics    3                4                Animal  Nutrition 3  3 

Chem.  354— Biochemistry    5                9           V.A.  302— Gross  Anatomy    4  9 

V.A.  300 — Gross  Anatomy 5              12  V.A.  303— Microscopic  and 

V.A.  301 — Microscopic  Anatomy.            5                9  Developmental    Anatomy    ....  5  9 

V.P.H.  330— Veterinary  Medical  V.P.H.  331— Veterinary 

History  and  Orientation 1                  1                 Bacteriology 5  9 

V.P.P.  315-Physiology 3  5 

Total 19  35  

Total 20  35 


1  Only    those    students    who    have    completed    sixty    hours    of    semester    credit    as    described    on    page    354 
are   eligible   to   begin   the   first    year's   work   in   the   College   of   Veterinary    Medicine. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

An.  Sci.  220 — Feeds  and   Feeding 

V.P.H.  332— Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology   .... 

V.P.H.   333— Protozoan  and 

Arthropod   Parasites    

V.P.H.  334— General  Pathology.  . 

V.P.P.  316— Physiology 

Total 

THIRD  YEAR 

An.  Sci.  304 — Poultry  Manage- 
ment   

V.C.M.  360— Diseases  of  Small 
Animals    

V.C.M.  361— General  Surgery    .  . 

V.C.M.  362— Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice1    

V.P.H.  337-Clinical  Pathology 
Conference 

V.P.H.  338— Clinical  Pathology.. 

V.P.P.  320— Pharmacology  and 
Toxicology    

Total 


CREDIT  CLOCK 
HOURS  HOURS 


CREDIT  CLOCK 
HOURS  HOURS 


3 

4 

3 
5 

4 

19 


20 


4 

7 

5 
8 
8 

32 


33 


An.   Sci.   201— Livestock   Manage- 
ment    

V.P.H.   335— Special    Pathology. 

V.P.H.  336— Helminth  Parasites. 

V.P.P.  317-Physiology 

V.P.P.  318— Pharmacology    .... 

V.P.P.  319— Veterinary  Radio- 
physiology    

Total   


V.A.  304 — Applied  Anatomy  .  . 
V.C.M.  363 — Breeding  Problems 

and  Obstetrics 

V.C.M.   364 — Diseases  of   Large 

Animals    

V.C.M.  365 — Special  Surgery  .  . 
V.C.M.   366-Clinical  and 

Laboratory  Practice     

V.C.M.  367-Radiology 

V.P.H.  337— Clinical   Pathology 

Conference 

Total 


20 


20 


32 


5 
10 


34 


FOURTH  YEAR 

V.C.M.  368 — Diseases  of  Large 

Animals    4  4 

V.C.M.  369— Diseases  of  Small 

Animals    2  2 

V.C.M.   370— Seminar    1  1 

V.C.M.  371 — Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice1    8  29 

V.P.H.  339-Clinical  Pathology 

Conference    0  1 

V.P.H.  340— Diseases  of  Poultry.  .  3  3 

V.P.H.  346 — Management  and 
Diseases  of  Laboratory 
Animals" 2  2 

Total    18  to  20  40  to  42 


Accy.  203 — Business  and 

Accounting  Methods 2  2 

V.C.M.  372 — Veterinary  Juris- 
prudence and  Ethics 3  3 

V.C.M.   373— Seminar    1  1 

V.C.M.  374 — Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice1    8  28 

V.P.H.   339-Clinical   Pathology 

Conference 0  1 

V.P.H.  341— Food   Hygiene  and 

Public  Health 5  6 

V.P.H.  348 — Environment  and 
Disease  in  Livestock  Produc- 
tion2      2  2 

V.P.P.  324— Nutritional  Defi- 
ciencies"      2  2 

Total 19  to  21  41  to  43 


1  Assignments    outside    of    regularly    seheduled    clinic    hours    are 
students   involved    in    each    instance. 


and    must    be   adhered    to   by    the 


1  Choice  of  either  elective  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  324,  Veterinary  P 
348,  or  Veterinary   Pathology  and   Hygiene  346  is  made  by  students  in   the  fourth  year 
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Academic  regulations,   99 

Accountancy,  curriculum,   182 

teacher  education  minor,  190 
Activities  fee,  91 
Administrative  officers,  10 
Admission,   18 

acceptable  credits,  24 
accredited  schools,  24,  32 
advanced  placement  program,  56 
age  requirement,  30 
application,   18 
deadlines,  26 
foreign  students,  28 
high  school  graduates,  28 
high  school  seniors,  27 
how  to  apply,  24 
nongraduates  of  accredited  secondary 

schools,  28 
students  with  superior  scholastic   rec- 
ords,  56 
transfer  students,  28 
when  to  apply,  26 
where  to  apply,  29 
certificate  from  secondary  school,  24 
correspondence  courses,  48 
disciplinary  probation  students,  49 
engineering-liberal  arts  and  sciences 

combined  program,  46 
entrance  examinations,   25 
foreign  language  requirement,  35 
foreign  students,  19 
general    educational    development    tests, 

25 
guidance  examinations,  44 
high    school    graduates,    rank    in    lower 
half  of  class,  32 
rank  in  top  quarter  of  class,  35 
rank  in  upper  half  of  class,  34 
high   school  graduation  requirement,  32 
irregular  students,  48 
James  Scholars  program,  60 
language  placement  tests,  46 
listeners,  48 

majors  and  minors  required,  33 
mathematics  placement  test,  45 
mathematics  requirement,  35 
medical  art,  54 

music  early  admission  program,  47,  60 
occupational  therapy,  46,  54 
physical  examination,  30 


physically  handicapped  students,  62 
pre-college  programs  for  entering  fresh- 
men, 44 
professional     colleges     at     the     Medical 

Center  in  Chicago,  52 
progressive  plan,  26 
requirements,  30 
Agriculture,   134 
architecture,  242 
Aviation,   173 

Commerce   and   Business   Administra- 
tion, 179 
Education,  197 
Engineering,  211 

Journalism  and  Communications,   268 
Law,  276 

teacher  education  curricula,  193 
Veterinary  Medicine,  354 
residence  classification,  31 
scholastic  requirement,  31 
special,  35 

special  requirements,  34 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  36, 

37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 
summer  session,  52 
testing  requirements,   31 
test  scores  in  lieu  of  rank  in  class,  27 
three-year  senior  high  schools,  32 
transfer  of  credits,  25,  48 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  51 
junior  colleges,  50 

students  with  thirty  or  more  semester 
hours,  35 
unaccredited  schools,  32 
unclassified  students,  47 
units  required,  33 
visitors,  48 
Advanced  enrollment  program,  44 
Advanced  placement  program,  56 

examinations,  56 
Advertising,  curriculum,   269 
Advertising  design,  curriculum,  249 
Aeronautical    and    Astronautical    Engineer- 
ing, 211 
curriculum,  224 
Age  requirement  for  admission.  30 
Agricultural  communications,  major,  146 
Agricultural  Economics.  135 
major,  147 
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Agricultural  Engineering,  135,  212 

curriculum,  138,  225 
Agricultural  industries,  curriculum,  138 
Agricultural  mechanization,  major,  149 
Agricultural  science,  curriculum,  141 
Agriculture,  curriculum,  145 

major,  151 
Agriculture,  College  of,  131 

admission,   18,  134 
high  school  rank,  36 
mathematics  placement  test,  45 
special  requirements,  36 
subjects   required   and   recommended, 

36 
transfer  average,  36 

credit  limitations  in  certain  courses,  134 

curricula,  138 

degrees,  100,  134 

departments,  135 

extramural  courses,  133 

facilities,  135 

graduation  requirements,  134 

honors  at  graduation,  135 

library,  88 

prizes  and  awards,  108 

programs  of  study,  19 

scholarships,  67,  72 

short  course,  133 
fees,  90 
Agriculture  and  law,  program,  154 
Agronomy,  136 

major,  149 
Aircraft  maintenance,  curriculum,  174 
Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  124 
Air  Force  Science,  prizes  and  awards,  109 
Airport,  172 

Alpha  Chron,  grants-in-aid,  78 
American  civilization  program,  292 
Animal  Science,  136 

major,  150 
Anthropology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Architecture,  243 

admission  requirements,  242 

curriculum,  246 

library,  88 
Armed   Forces,   credit   allowed   for  service 

and  education  in,  64 
Army  R.O.T.C,   121 
Art,  243 

curricula,   248 
Art  education,  curriculum,  249 

teacher  education  minor,  250 
Art  history,  major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Astronomy,  major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Aviation,  Institute  of,  171 

admission,  18,  173 
high  school  rank,  37 


special  requirements,  37 

subjects   required   and   recommended, 
37 

transfer  average,  37 
curricula,  174 
flight-training  fee,  93 

refunds,  98 
programs  of  study,  20 
scholarships,  73 
Aviation  electronics,  curriculum,  175 


Bachelor's  degrees,   requirements,  99,   104 
Bailey  scholarships,  69 
Bands,  264 

Biological    science,    general    education    se- 
quences in  L.A.S.,  286 
Biology,  curriculum,  288,  301 

library,  88 

teacher  education  minors,  303 
Botany,  major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Bronze  Tablet,  106 

Business    Education,    work-internship   pro- 
gram, 62 


Calendar,  4 

Ceramic  Engineering,  212 

curriculum,  227 
Certification  of  teachers,  195 
Change  of  program  fee,  92 
Chemical  engineering,  213 

curriculum,  290 
Chemistry     and     Chemical     Engineering, 
curricula,  227,  289,  290,  304 

library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 

teacher  education  minor,  306 
Chicago    Undergraduate    Division,    admis- 
sion from,  51 

transfer  to,  51 
City  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture, 
245 

curricula,  255,  256 

library,  88 
Civil  Engineering,  213 

curriculum,  228 
Class  honors,  106 
Classics,  library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
College  Entrance  Examination   Board,  ad- 
vanced placement,  56 
College  honors,  106 

Commerce    and    Business    Administration. 
College  of,  177 

admission,  18,  179 

future  requirements,   37 
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high  school  rank,  37 
mathematics  placement  test,  45 
subjects   required   and   recommended, 

37 
transfer  average,  37 
unclassified  students,  48 
business  law  requirement,  180 
curricula,  180 
dean's  list,  179 
degrees,  100,  178 
departments,  178 
fields  of  concentration,  182 
graduation  requirements,  178 
honors  at  graduation,  179 
honors  program,  179 
language  requirement,  180 
library,  88 

literature  requirement,  180 
mathematics   requirement,   180 
prizes  and  awards,  110 
programs  of  study,  20 
scholarships,  73 
science  requirement,   180 
social  science  requirement,  180 
teacher  education  minors,  190 
Commerce  and  law,  curriculum,  182 
Commercial  teaching,  curriculum,  187 
Cooperative  houses  for  women,  86 
Correspondence  courses,  admission,  48 
credit  toward  graduation,  63,  104 
enrollment  by  high  school  seniors,  59 
fee,  92 
Counseling  services,  64 
County  scholarships,  66 
Crafts,  curriculum,  251 
Credits,  acceptable  for  admission,  sources, 
24 
secondary    school    units,    admission    re- 
quirement, 33 
definition,  33 
service  and  education  in  Armed  Forces, 

64 

transfer,  25 

Curricula,  list,  19 


Dairy  Science,  136 

major,  150 
Dairy  technology,  curriculum,  154 
Dance,  curricula,  336,  342 

teacher  education  minor,  344 
Deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  teach- 
ing of,  curriculum,  204 
Degrees,  list,  100 

requirements,  99,  104 

Bachelor  of  Architecture,  242 

Bachelor     of     Arts,     Liberal     Arts     and 


Sciences,  284 
Physical  Education,  335 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  242 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  277 
Bachelor  of  Music,  242 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Agriculture,   134 
Commerce   and    Business   Administra- 
tion, 178 
Education,  198 
Engineering,  210 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  242 
Journalism  and  Communications,   269 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  284 
Phvsical  Education,  335 
Veterinary  Medicine,  355 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  355 
Dentistry,  College  of,  admission,  53 

preprofessional  curriculum,  298 
Deposits,  93 
Disciplinary  probation  students,  admission, 

49 
Dismissal  from  University,  refund  of  fees, 

98 
Division    of    General    Studies,    curriculum, 
294 


Economics,  curricula,  182,  183,  186 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Economics    education,    teacher    education 

minor,  190 
Editorial  curriculum,  270 
Education,  College  of,  197 
admission,  18,  197 
high  school  rank,  38 
mathematics  placement  test,  45 
special  requirements,  38 
subjects   required   and   recommended, 

38 
transfer  average,  38 
curricula,  199 
degrees,  100,  198 
graduation  requirements,  198 
honors  at  graduation,   198 
library,  88 

library  science  minor,  332 
prizes  and  awards,  110 
programs  for  students  preparing  for  high 

school  teaching,  198 
programs  of  study,  20,  23 
required  courses  in  education,  198 
scholarships,  73 
subjects  of  specialization,   198 
Educational    opportunities,    Armed    Forces 
service  and  education  credit,  64 
correspondence  and  extramural  study,  63 
religious  education  courses,  63 
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students  in  secretarial  science  or  business 

teacher  education,   62 
students  with  physical  handicaps,  62 
students  with  superior  scholastic  records, 
56 
Electrical  Engineering,  214 

curriculum,  229 
Elementary  school,  teaching  in,  curriculum, 

199 
Employment  service,  88 
Engineering,  College  of,  209 
admission,   18,   211 

combined  engineering-liberal  arts  and 

sciences  program,  46 
high   school   rank,  38 
mathematics  placement  test,  45 
special  requirements,  38 
subjects   required   and   recommended, 

38 
transfer  average,  38 
unclassified  students,  48 
affiliation    with    liberal    arts    colleges    at 

other  universities,  222 
combined     engineering-advanced     R.O.- 

T.C.  training  program,  222 
combined    engineering-liberal    arts    and 

sciences  program,  221 
common  program  for  freshmen,  223 
curricula,  211,  224 
degrees,  100,  210 
departments,  211 
electives,  219 

general  education   sequences,   218 
graduation  requirements,   210 
honors  at  graduation,  210 
honors  program,  210 
library,  88 

prizes  and  awards,   110 
programs  of  study,   20 
scholarships,  74 
thesis,  210 

transfer  students,  222 
Engineering  mechanics,  215 

curriculum,  230 
Engineering   physics,  curriculum,   231 
English,  admission  requirement,  33,  36,  37, 
38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 
curriculum,    307 
graduation  requirement,  103 
library,  88 

major  in    L.A.S.,  286 
teacher   education    minor,   309 
Entomology,  major  inL.A.S.,  286 
Entrance  examinations,    25 

Examinations,  advanced  placement,  56 

entrance,   25 

foreign    language   placement,  46 


freshman  guidance,  44 

mathematics  placement,  45 

physical,  30 

proficiency,  58 

semester,   102 

special,  fee,  94 
Exercise  therapy  clinic,  336 
Expenses,  89 

Extramural  courses,  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion, 63,   104 

enrollment  by  high  school  seniors,  59 

fees,  92 

Faculty,  exemption  from  fees,  95 
Federal  loan  funds,  83 
Fees,  89 

assessments,   95 

exemptions,  95 

installment  payment  plan,  93,  96 

noneredit  courses,  91 

part-time  schedules,  89,  90,  91 

refunds,  97 

special,  92 

staff  members  exempt,  95 
Field  courses,  fees,  94 
Fields  of  study,  19 
Finance,  curriculum,  183 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Financial  aids,  grants-in-aid,  78 

loan  funds,  79 

scholarships,  65 

tuition  waivers,  78 

work  opportunities,  65 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  College  of,  241 

admission,   18 

high  school  rank,  39 

mathematics  placement  test,  45 

special  requirements,   39 

subjects   required    and   recommended, 

.      39 
transfer  average,  39 

curricula,  243,  246 

degrees,   100,  242 

departments,  243 

electives,  245 

graduation   requirements,   242 

honors  at  graduation,  242 

inspection  trip,  243 

library,  88,  243 

prizes  and  awards,   113 

programs  of  study,  21 

scholarships,  76 
Flight-training  fee,  93 

refunds,    98 
Floriculture    and    ornamental    horticulture, 
curriculum,   155 
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Food  Technology,   136 

curriculum,    158 
Foreign  languages,  admission  requirement, 
34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 

graduation  requirement,   104 

placement  tests,  46 
Foreign  students,  admission,   19 
application,  28 
English  Language  Institute  test,  28 

definition,  28 

graduation  requirement  in  English,  103 

scholarships,   69 
Forestry,   136 

curricula,  159,  160 
Fraternities,  85 
French,   curriculum,   309 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 

teacher  education  minor,  310 
Freshman  guidance  examinations,  44 


General  Assembly  scholarships,  67 

General  education,  graduation  requirement, 

104 
General    Educational    Development    Tests, 

25 
General  Engineering,  215 

curriculum,  232 
General  science,  teacher  education  minor, 

281 
General  Studies  Division,  curriculum,  294 
Geography,  curriculum,  310 

library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 

teacher   education   minor,    312 
Geology,  library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,   286 
German,  curriculum,  312 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 

teacher  education  minor,  313 
Grading  system,  99 
Graduate  College,  18 
Graduation  requirements,  99 

Agriculture,   134 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 
178 

correspondence    and    extramural    study, 
104 

Education,  198 

Engineering,  210 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  242 

Journalism   and  Communications,   269 

Law,  277 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  284 

residence,  102 

scholastic  average,  102 

subjects,  102 


thesis,    104 

Veterinary  Medicine,  355 
Graduation  with  honors,  105 
Grants-in-aid,  78 
Greek,  major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Guidance  examinations,   44 


Health  and  Safety  Education,  335 

curriculum,  337 

teacher   education    minors,   338,   339 
Health  examination  for  admission,  30 
Health  Service,  83 
High  schools,  admission  from,  24,  32 
applications,  27 

foreign  language  requirement,  35 
graduates  from  lower  half  of  class,  32 
graduates  from  lowest  quarter  of  class, 

24 
graduates  in  top  quarter  of  class,  35 
graduates  in  upper  half  of  class,  34 
mathematics  requirement,  35 
progressive  plan,   26 
majors    and    minors,    admission    require- 
ment, 33 
definition,  33 
seniors  permitted  to  attend  classes,  59 
units,  admission  requirement,  33 
definition,  33 
History,  library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
History  of  art,  curriculum,  252 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
History  of  University,  17 
Home  Economics,   137 
curriculum,   164 
library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286,  295 
minor  in  L.A.S.,  295 
scholarships,  67,  72 
short  course,  fees,  90 
teacher  education  minor,   168 
Home    economics    education,    curriculum, 

166 
Honors  at  graduation,  105 
Agriculture,  135 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 

179 
Education,  198 
Engineering,  210 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  242 
Journalism  and  Communications,  269 
Law,  277 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  283 
Physical  Education,  336 
valedictorian  and  salutatorian,  105 
Veterinary  Medicine,  355 
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Honors  Day,  plan,  106 
Honors  programs,  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration,    179 
Engineering,  210 
Horticulture,  137 
curriculum,  155 
major,  151 
Hospital-medical-surgical  insurance,  84 

fee,  89,  90,  91 
Housing,  84 

residence  hall  charges,  deposit,  93 
installment  payment  plan,  96 
service  charge,  93 
Humanities,    general   education    sequences 
in  L.A.S.,  286 
graduation  requirement,  104 
Human  relations  and  area  files,  library,  88 

Identification  card  replacement  charge,  93 

Illinois  State  scholarships,  68 
Industrial  administration,  curriculum,  183 
Industrial  design,  curriculum,  253 
Industrial  education,  curricula,   199 
Industrial  engineering,  curriculum,  235 
Installment  plan  for  payment  of  fees  and 

housing  charges,  96 
service  charge,  93 
Insurance,  curriculum,  184 
Interdepartmental  programs  in  L.A.S.,  292 
Intramural    Activities    Division,    program, 

336 
Irregular  students,  admission,  48 
Italian,  major  in  L.A.S.,  286 

James  Scholars  program,  admission,  60 

application   procedure,   61 
Journalism    and    Communications,    College 

of,  267 
admission,   18,  268 

special  requirements,  40 

subjects   required    and   recommended, 
40 

transfer  average,  40 
agricidture  minor,  271 
curricula,  269 
degrees,  101,  269 
graduation   requirements,   269 
home  economics  minor,  271 
honors  at  graduation,  269 
laboratories  and  equipment,  268 
library,  88,  268 
pre-college  preparation,   268 
prizes  and  awards,    116 
programs  of  study,  23 
scholarships,  76 
teacher  education  minor,   280 


Junior  colleges,  admission  from,  50 
scholarships  for  graduates,  69 


Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Institute  of, 

library,  88 
Labor  economics,  curriculum,   184 
Landscape  architecture,  curriculum,  256 
Languages,  admission  requirement,  34,  35, 

36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 
graduation  requirement,   104 
placement  tests,  46 
Late  registration  fine,  93 
Latin,  curriculum,  314 
major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
teacher  education  minor,  315 
Latin-American   studies  program,  292 
Law,  College  of,  275 
admission,   18,   276 

special   requirements,   40 

subjects  required,  40 

transfer  average,  40 

unclassified  students,  48 
degrees,   101,  277 
graduation  requirements,  277 
honors  at  graduation,  277 
library,  88 

prelegal  preparation,  277 
prizes  and  awards,   116 
program  of  study,  23 
required  and  recommended  courses,  278 
scholarships,  76 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of,  281 
admission,  18 

combined  engineering-liberal  arts  and 
sciences  program,  46 

future  requirements,  41 

high  school   rank,  41 

mathematics  placement  test,  45 

special  requirements,  41 

subjects    required    and    recommended, 
41 

transfer  average,   41 

unclassified   students,   48 
advanced  courses,  287 

basic  knowledge  requirements,  285  i 

curricula,   284  " 

degrees,   101,  284 
departmental  distinction,  283 
departments  and  divisions,  283 
electives,  287 

foreign  language  requirements.  285 
general  education  sequences,  285 
graduation   requirements,  284 
honors  at  graduation,  283 
interdepartmental  programs,  287,  292 
library  science  minor,  332 
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majors  and  minors,  286 

natural  sciences  program,  287 

preprofessional  programs,  282,  297 

prizes  and  awards,  116 

programs  of  study,  21 

scholarships,  77 

sciences  and  letters  curriculum,  281,  284 

specialized  programs,  281,  288 

teacher  education  curricula,  301 

Libraries,  87 

Library   science,   minor   in   Education   and 
L.A.S.,  332 

Library  Science,  Graduate  School  of,  331 
library,  88 

Listeners,  admission  to  classes,  48 

Loan  funds,  79 

Location  of  University,  18 

Maintenance-flight  courses,  175 

Majors  and  minors,  secondary   school,  ad- 
mission requirement,  33 
definition,   33 
Management,  curricula,   184,  186 
Map  library,   88 
Marine     Corps     Institute,     correspondence 

courses  and  examinations,  credit,   64 
Marketing,  curriculum,   184 
Mathematics,    admission    requirement,    34, 
35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 
curriculum,  316 
library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
placement  test,  45 
teacher  education  minor,  317 
McKinley  Hospital,  84 
Mechanical     and     Industrial    Engineering, 
216 
curricula,  235,  236 
Medical  art,   admission,   54 

curriculum,  253 
Medical   Center   professional   colleges,   ad- 
mission, 52 
Medieval  civilization  program,  293 
Medicine,  College  of,  admission,  53 

preprofessional  curriculum,   298 
Mentally    handicapped    children,    teaching 

of,  curriculum,  206 
Metallurgical  engineering,  curriculum,  236 
Microbiology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Military  deposit,  93 
Military  scholarships,  67 
Military  Science,   121 

prizes  and  awards,  118 
Military  training,  credit  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  64 
graduation  requirement,   102 


Mining,   Metallurgy,   and  Petroleum   Engi- 
nering,  216,  217 
curricula,  236,  238 
Minors,   teacher  education,   195 
Modern  languages,  library,  88 
Motor  vehicles,  operator's  permit,  fee,  94 

registration  fee,  94 
Municipal  park  administration,  option,  346 
Music,   School  of,  243 
admission,   18 

early  admission  program,  47,  60 

high  school  rank,  40 

special   requirements,  40 

subjects   required   and   recommended, 

40 
transfer  average,  40 
curricula,  257,  260 
degrees,  101,  242 
library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,   286 
prizes  and  awards,   113 
programs  of  study,  21 
scholarships,  76 
teacher  education  minors,   264 
Music  education,  curriculum,  260 

Natural    science,    graduation    requirement, 

104 
Naval  R.O.T.C,  126 

student  activity  fee,  94 
Naval  Science,  prizes  and  awards,   119 
New-editorial   curriculum,   270 
Noncredit  courses,  fees,  91 
Nonresidents,   scholarships,   69 

scholastic  requirement  for  admission,  31 
Nuclear  engineering,  217 
Nursing,  College  of,  admission,  55 

preprofessional  curriculum,   299 

Occupational  therapy,  admission,  46,  54 
health   examination,   30 

preprofessional  curriculum,   297 

scholarships,  77 
Off-campus  courses,  fees,  94 

Painting,   curriculum,  254 

Parents   program,   44 

Personnel  management,  curriculum,   186 

Pharmacy,   College  of,  admission,   55 

preprofessional  program,   300 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  284 
Philosophy,  library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Physical  education,  credit  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  64 

graduation  requirement,  102 
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Physical   Education,   College  of,  335 

admission,    18 

high  school  rank,  42 

mathematics  placement  test,  46 

special  requirements,  42 

subjects    required   and   recommended, 

42 
transfer  average,  42 

basic   instruction  programs,  335 

biology  minor,  303 

curricula,  336 

degrees,    101,    335 

departments,  335 

exercise  therapy  clinic,  336 

honors  at  graduation,  336 

intramural   programs,  336 

library,  88 

physical   fitness   clinic,  336 

prizes  and  awards,  121 

programs  of  study,  22 

recreation  and  park  field  service,  336 

scholarships,  78 
Physical  Education  for  Men,  335 

curriculum,  339 

teacher  education  minor,  341 
Physical  Education  for  Women,  335 

curriculum,  341 

teacher  education  minor,  344 
Physical   examination    for   admission,   30 
Physical   fitness   clinic,   336 
Physical    science,    general     education     se- 
quences in  L.A.S.,  286 

teacher  education  minor,  306,  319 
Physically    handicapped,    educational    op- 
portunities, 62 
Physics,  217 

curricula,  231,  296,  318 

library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 

teacher  education  minor,  319 
Physiology,  major  in   L.A.S.,  286 
Placement  service,  88 

teaching  positions,   195 
Placement  tests,  foreign  language,  46 

mathematics,  45 
Plant  Pathology,   138 
Political   Science,  library,  88 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 
Pre-college    programs    for    entering    fresh- 
men, 44 
Prizes  and  awards,   107 
Professional  colleges   at   the   Medical   Cen- 
ter, admission,  52 
Professional  pilots,  curriculum,  174 
Proficiency  examinations,  58 
Progressive  plan  of  admission,  26 


Psychology,  library,  88 
major  in  L.A.S.,  286 


Radio  and  Television,  curriculum,  270 
Reading  and  Study  Methods  Clinic,  65 
Recreation   and    Municipal    Park   Adminis- 
tration, 335 
curriculum,  344 

minor  for  non-recreation  students,  346 
Recreational  facilities  fee,  94 
Reduction  of  program,   refund  of  fees,  98 
Refunds  of  fees,  97 
Regulations     applying     to     undergraduate 

students,  99 
Rehabilitation-Education  Services  Division 

facilities  and  services,  62,  336 
Religious  education,  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion, 63 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,   121 
Residence  classification  for  admission,  31 
Residence  halls,  84,  85,  86 
charges,  deposit,  93 

installment  payment  plan,  96 
service  charge,  93 
Residence  requirement  for  graduation,  102 
Restaurant  management,  curriculum,   163 
Rhetoric,  graduation  requirement,  103 
Room  and  board  jobs,  87 
Russian,  curriculum,  320 
major  in   L.A.S.,   286 
teacher  education  minor,  321 
Russian    language    and    area    studies    pro- 
gram, 293 


Safety  and  driver  education,  teacher  edu- 

ation  minor,  339 
Sanitary  engineering,   218 
Scholarship  keys,  106 
Scholarships,   65 
application,   66 
eligibility,  66 

programs  operated  by  outside  agencies, 
69 
Scholastic  requirement,  for  admission,  31 

for  graduation,   102 
Science,  admission  requirement,  34,  36,  37. 

38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 
Sciences  and  letters,  curriculum,  284 
Sculpture,    curriculum,    255 
Secondary  schools,  admission  from,  24,  32 
applications,  27 

foreign  language  requirement,  35 
graduates  from  lower  half  of  class,  32 
graduates  from  lowest  quarter  of  class. 
24 
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graduates  in  top  quarter  of  class,  35 
graduates  from  upper  half  of  class,  34 
mathematics  requirement,   35 
progressive  plan,  26 

majors    and    minors,    admission    require- 
ment, 33 
definition,  33 

seniors  permitted  to  attend   classes,  59 

units,  admission  requirement,  33 
definition,  33 
Secretarial  training,  curriculum,    186 

teacher  education  minor,    190 
Service  fee,  89.  90,  91 

Social  science,  general  education  sequences 
in   L.A.S.,  286 

graduation    requirement,    104 
Social   studies,  admission   requirement,   34, 
36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43 

curriculum,  321 

teacher  education  minors,  323 
Social   Work,   Jane   Addams    Graduate 
School  of,"  349 

library,  88 

minor,  349 

preprofessional  education,  350 
Sociology,  library,  88 

major  in  L.*\.S.,   286 
Sororities,  86 
Spanish,  curriculum,  323 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 

teacher  education  minor,  325 
Special  education  teacher  scholarships,  68 
Speech,  curriculum,  325 

major  in  L.A.S.,  286 

teacher  education   minor,  326 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  65 
Speech   correction,   curriculum,  327 
Staff,  exemption  from  fees,  95 
Student  activity  grants-in-aid,  78 
Student  Counseling  Service,  64 
Student  employment,  88 
Student  services,  64 

aids    for    improving    academic    perform- 
ance, 65 

counseling,  64 

employment  service,  88 

financial  aids,  65 

health  service,  83 

hospital-medical-surgical    insurance,   84 

housing,   84 

libraries,  87 

placement  service,  88 
Student  teaching,    194 
Student  welfare,  64 

Subject  requirements  for  graduation,   102 
Summer  session,  admission,  52 

fees,  90,  91 


Teacher  education,  193 

admission,  193 

advanced  standing,   194 

curricula,  194 

minors,   195 

placement,  195 

programs  of  study,  23 

student  teaching,  194 

subjects  of  specialization,    194 

teacher  certification,    195 
Testing  requirements  for  admission,  31 
Theoretical   and  Applied   Mechanics,  218 
Theses,    requirements,    bachelor's    degrees, 

104 
Transcript  fee,  94 

Transfer  students,  admission,  25,  48 
application,  28 
progressive  plan,  26 
with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours,  35 

graduation  requirement  in  English.   103 
Trustees,    Board    of,   members,   9 

officers,  9 
Tuition  fee,  89,  90,  91 

installment  payment  plan,  93,   96 
Tuition  waivers,  78 


Unclassified   students,   admission,   47 
Unit,  secondary  school,  admission  require- 
ment, 33 
definition,  33 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  cor- 
respondence   courses    and    examina- 
tions, credit,  64 
University  High  School,  fees,  94 
Unredeemed  check  service  charge,  95 
Urban  land  economics,   curriculum,    186 


Veterans,  scholarships,  67 
Veterinary  Medicine,  College  of,  353 
admission,   18,  354 

special  requirements,  43 

subjects  required,   43 

transfer  average,  43 
degrees,  102,  355 
graduation   requirements,  355 
honors  at  graduation,  355 
library,  88 

preprofessional  curriculum,   162,  300 
prizes  and  awards,  121 
professional  curriculum,  355 
program  of  study,  23 
scholarships,    78 
Visitors,   admission  to  classes,   48 
fees,  92,  95 

refunds,  98 
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Vocational  agriculture,  biology  minor,  304 

curriculum,  152 

general  science  minor,  304 
Vocational  home  economics  education,  cur- 
riculum, 166 


Welfare,  student,  64 
Withdrawal   from   University,  98 

refund  of  fees,  97 
Women's  Independent  Student  Association, 
grants-in-aid,   78 


Wood  technology  and  utilization,  curricu- 
lum, 160 
Work-internship  program,  business  educa- 
tion students,  62 
Work  opportunities  for  students,   65 
Work  scholarship  program,  69 
Writing  Clinic,  65 


Zoology,  major  in  L.A.S.,   286 
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For  Further  Information 


About  admission,  scholarships  and  fellowships,  requirements  of  a  particular 
curriculum,  school,  or  college,  or  general  questions  about  the  University, 
its  offerings  and  requirements,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DEAN  OF  ADMISSIONS  AND  RECORDS,   University  of  Illinois,   Urbana 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  also  send  you  on  request  copies 
of  the  Undergraduate  Study  catalog,  semester  Time  Tables,  and  Guide  for 
New  Students.  Also  available  from  this  office  are  publications  of  the  follow- 
ing colleges  and  departments  of  the  University: 

College   of  Agriculture  Institute  of  Labor  and   Industrial   Relations 

Institute   of  Aviation  College   of  Law 

College   of  Commerce  and   Business  Graduate  School   of   Library  Science 

Administration  Occupational   Therapy 

College   of  Engineering  College   of   Physical   Education 

College   of   Fine   and   Applied   Arts  Jane  Addams   Graduate 
Graduate   College  School   of  Social   Work 

College  of  Journalism   and   Communications  College   of  Veterinary  Medicine 

About  matters  of  finance,  loan  funds,  part-time  employment,  student  use 
of  motor  vehicles,  or  other  questions  involving  student  welfare  and  campus 
life,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DEAN   OF  STUDENTS 

University  of  Illinois,  313  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign 

About  matters  of  housing,  write  or  call  at  the  office  of  the 

HOUSING  DIVISION 

University  of  Illinois,  420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign 

About  matters  concerning  services  and  facilities  for  permanently  physically 
handicapped  students,  write  to 

DIVISION  OF  REHABILITATION-EDUCATION  SERVICES 

University  of  Illinois,  Euclid  and   Gregory  Drive,  Champaign 

About  matters  concerning  a  veteran's  educational  status  and  plans,  write  to 

VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

University  of  Illinois,  907  South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign 

About  matters  especially  referring  to  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division, 
including  the  catalog  of  the  Division,  write  or  talk  to  the 

ASSOCIATE   DEAN   OF  ADMISSIONS  AND  RECORDS 

University  of  Illinois  Undergraduate  Division,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago  1  1 

About  matters  especially  referring  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical 
Center,  including  the  catalogs  of  the  Colleges  of  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nurs- 
ing, and  Pharmacy,  write  or  talk  to  the 

ASSOCIATE  DEAN   OF  ADMISSIONS  AND  RECORDS 

University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center,  1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  12 

For  matters  concerning  a  particular  college,  school,  institute,  or  bureau, 
which  can  not  be  answered  by  one  of  the  publications  or  sources  listed 
above,  write  or  talk  to  the  dean  or  director  of  the  unit  in  question. 
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UNIVERSITY   OFFICE   HOURS 

University  of  Illinois  administrative  offices  are  open 
daily  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  1:00  to  5:00  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  but  not  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays.  During  registration  periods  these 
offices  are  open  on  Saturdays.  The  University's  telephone 
number  is  333-1000. 

The  lllini  Union  maintains  an  information  service  avail- 
able to  weekend  visitors  to  the  campus.  This  office  is 
open  daily,  including  all  day  Saturdays  and  from  12:00 
noon  to  6:00  p.m.  Sundays  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  During  the  summer  it  is  open  Saturday  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  from  12:00  noon  to  6:00  p.m.  Sundays. 
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month  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter  December  11,  1912,  at  the  post  office  at  Urbana, 
Illinois,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Office  of  Publica- 
tion,    49    Administration     Building     (West),     Urbana,     Illinois. 
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University  Calendar 


Departments  at   URBANA 

FIRST  SEMESTER,   1964-1965 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) Sept.    10,  Thurs.-Sept.   11,  Fri. 

New   Student   Week    Sept.  14,  Mon.-Sept.  19,  Sat. 

Registration     Sept.    15,  Tues.-Sept.    19,   Sat. 

Instruction    begins    Sept.  21,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) Sept.  21,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

Veterans'   Day  Observance   (classes  dismissed    10:45 

to  11:15  a.m.) Nov.  11,  Wed. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins Nov.  25,  Wed.,  1  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends Nov.  30,  Mon.,  1  p.m. 

Illinois  Day  (State  admitted  to  the  Union,  1818)   ...  Dec.  3,  Thurs. 

English  qualifying  examination Dec.  3,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

English  qualifying  examinaton Dec.  10,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  begins Dec.  22,  Tues.,  1  p.m. 

Christmas   vacation    ends    Jan.  4,  Mon.,  1   p.m. 

Semester  examinations    Jan.  18,  Mon. -Jan.  26,  Tues. 

SECOND   SEMESTER,   1964-1965 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) Jan.  29,  Fri. -Jan.  30,  Sat. 

New   Student   Program    Feb.  1,  Mon. -Feb.  6,  Sat. 

Registration     Feb.  3,  Wed. -Feb.  6,  Sat. 

Instruction    begins    Feb.  8,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) Feb.  8,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

University  Day  (University  opened,  1868) March  2,  Tues. 

English  qualifying  examination    April  8,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

English  qualifying  examination    April  15,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Spring  vacation   begins April  17,  Sat.,  12  noon 

Spring   vacation   ends    April  26,  Mon.,   1    p.m. 

Honors  Day  (classes  dismissed  at  noon) April  30,  Fri. 

Memorial    Day    May  30,  Sun. 

Memorial  Day   Holiday    May  31,  Mon. 

Semester  examinations    June  1,  Tues. -June  9,  Wed. 

Commencement  exercises    June  19,  Sat. 


EIGHT-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION,   1965 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) June  10,  Thurs.-June  11,  Fri. 

Registration   of  all   undergraduate   students  and   all 

graduate    students   not   enrolled    in   the   second 

semester,    1964-65    June  21,  Mon. 

Registration    of    graduate    students    enrolled    in    the 

second  semester,  1964-65 June  22,  Tues.-June  23,  Wed. 

Instruction    begins    June  22,  Tues.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) June  22,  Tues.,  6:45  p.m. 

Independence  Day July  4,  Sun. 

Independence  Day  Holiday July  5,  Mon. 

English  qualifying  examination July  15,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Summer  session  examinations    Aug.  13,  Fri. -Aug.  14,  Sat. 

FIRST  SEMESTER,   1965-1966 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) Sept.   9,  Thurs. -Sept.    10,   Fri. 

New  Student  Program Sept.  13,  Mon. -Sept.  18,  Sat. 

Registration     Sept.  1 4,  Tues. -Sept.  1 8,  Sat. 

Instruction    begins    Sept.  20,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) Sept.  20,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

Veterans'   Day   Observance  (classes  dismissed    10:45 

to   11:15  a.m.)    Nov.  11,  Thurs. 

Thanksgiving   vacation   begins    Nov.  24,  Wed.,  1  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends Nov.  29,  Mon.,  1   p.m. 

English  qualifying  examination    Dec.  2,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Illinois  Day  (State  admitted  to  the  Union,  1818) Dec.  3,  Fri. 

English  qualifying  examination , Dec.  9,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  begins    Dec.  22,  Wed.,  1  p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends Jan.  3,  Mon.,  1   p.m. 

Semester  examinations    Jan.  17,  Mon. -Jan.  25,  Tues. 


SECOND   SEMESTER,   1965-1966 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) Jan.  28,   Fri.-Jqn.  29,  Sat. 

New   Student   Program    Jan.  31,  Mon.-Feb.  5,  Sat. 

Registration     Feb.  2,  Wed. -Feb.  5,  Sat. 

Instruction    begins    Feb.  7,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) Feb.  7,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

University  Day   (University  opened,   1868)    March  2,  Wed. 

Spring  vacation  begins April  9,  Sat.,  12  noon 

Spring   vacation   ends    April   1 8,  Mon.,   1    p.m. 

English  qualifying  examination    April  21,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

English  qualifying  examination    April  28,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Honors  Day  (classes  dismissed  at  noon) April  29,  Fri. 

Memorial   Day    (holiday)    May  30,  Mon. 

Semester  examinations    May  31,  Tues.-June  8,  Wed. 

Commencement  exercises    June  18,  Sat. 

EIGHT-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION,   1966 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) June  9,  Thurs. -June   10,  Frl. 

Registration     June   20,   Mon. 

Instruction    begins    June  21,  Tues.,  7  a.m. 

English  qualifying  examination  (for  transfer  students 

with  eighty  or  more  credit  hours  only) June  21,  Tues.,  6:45  p.m. 

Independence  Day  (holiday) July  4,  Mon. 

English  qualifying  examination    July  14,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Summer  session  examinations    Aug.   12,  Fri. -Aug.   13,  Sat. 


Undergraduate   Division   at  CHICAGO 

FIRST  SEMESTER,   1964-1965 

Entrance  examinations  application  deadline Aug.  27,  Thurs. 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) Sept.  2,  Wed. 

Orientation    period    Sept.  8,  Tues.-Sept.  15,  Tues. 

Registration     Sept.   16,  Wed.-Sept.  18,  Fri. 

Instruction  begins Sept.  21,  Mon. 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  opened,  1946  ....  Oct.  21,  Wed. 

Thanksgiving   vacation   begins    Nov.  25,  Wed.,  6  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends Nov.  30,  Mon.,  8  a.m. 

Illinois  Day  (State  admitted  to  the  Union,  1818) Dec.  3,  Thurs. 

Christmas  vacation  begins    Dec.  18,  Fri.,  6  p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends Jan.  4,  Mon.,  8  a.m. 

Semester  examinations Jan.  22,  Fri. -Jan.  29,  Fri. 

SECOND   SEMESTER,   1964-1965 

Entrance  examinations  application  deadline Jan.  21,  Thurs. 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27)    Jan.  27,  Wed. 

Orientation  period Feb.  2,  Tues. -Feb.  9,  Tues. 

Registration     Feb.  10,  Wed.-Feb.  12,  Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Feb.  15,  Mon. 

University  Day  (University  opened,  1868) March  2,  Tues. 

Spring  vacation  begins April  15,  Thurs.,  6  p.m. 

Spring  vacation  ends April  21,  Wed.,  8  a.m. 

Honors  Day May  7,  Fri. 

Memorial  Day May  30,  Sun. 

Memorial  Day  Holiday May  31,  Mon. 

Semester  examinations    June  4,  Fri. -June  11,  Fri. 


EIGHT-WEEK   SUMMER   SESSION,   1965 

Entrance  examinations  application   deadline June  3,  Thurs. 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) June  9,  Wed. 

Registration     June  25,  Fri. 

Instruction  begins June  28,  Mon. 

Independence  Day July  4,  Sun. 

Independence  Day  Holiday July  5,  Mon. 

Summer  session  examinations Aug.  20,  Fri. 

FIRST  SEMESTER,   1965-1966 

Entrance  examinations  application  deadline    Aug.  26,  Thurs. 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27) Sept.  1,  Wed. 

Orientation  period Sept.  7,  Tues.-Sept.  14,  Tues. 

Registration     Sept.  15,  Wed. -Sept.  17,  Fri. 

Instruction  begins Sept.  20,  Mon. 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  opened,  1946   .  .  .  .Oct.  21,  Thurs. 

Thanksgiving  vacation   begins    Nov.  24,  Wed.,  6  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends Nov.  29,  Mon.,  8  a.m. 

Illinois  Day  (State  admitted  to  the  Union,  1818) Dec.  3,   Fri. 

Christmas  vacation  begins    Dec.  17,  Fri.,  6  p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends Jan.  3,  Mon.,  8  a.m. 

Semester  examinations    Jan.  21,  Fri. -Jan.  28,  Fri. 

SECOND   SEMESTER,   1965-1966 

Entrance  examinations  application  deadline    Jan.  20,  Thurs. 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27)    Jan.  26,  Wed. 

Orientation  period Feb.   1,  Tues. -Feb.  8,  Tues. 

Registration     Feb.  9,  Wed.-Feb.  11,  Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Feb.  14,  Mon. 

University  Day  (University  opened,  1868) March  2,  Wed. 

Spring  vacation  begins April  7,  Thurs.,  6  p.m. 

Spring    vacation    ends    April  13,  Wed.,  8  a.m. 

Honors  Day May  6,  Fri. 

Memorial   Day  (holiday)    May  30,  Mon. 

Semester  examinations    June  3,  Fri. -June  10,  Fri. 

EIGHT-WEEK  SUMMER   SESSION,   1966 

Entrance  examinations  application   deadline    May  26,  Thurs. 

Entrance  examinations  (see  page  27)    June  1,  Wed. 

Registration     June  24,  Fri. 

Instruction    begins     June  27,  Mon. 

Independence  Day  (holiday) July  4,  Mon. 

Summer   session   examinations Aug.  19,  Fri. 


Board  of  Trustees 


OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS   EX  OFFICIO 


OTTO  KERNER,  Governor  of  Illinois,  Springfield  62706 

RAY   PAGE,   Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction,   Springfield    62706 


ELECTED  MEMBERS 

HOWARD  W.  CLEMENT,  38   South   Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  60603 
Term   1959-1965       THEODORE  A.  JONES,  3501    South   Parkway,   Chicago  60653 
HAROLD  POGUE,  705   North   Oakland  Avenue,  Decatur  62525 

IRVING  DILLIARD,  407  Crestwood   Drive,  Collinsville  62234 
Term    1961-1967        MRS.  FRANCES  B.  WATKINS,  5538   Harper  Avenue,  Chicago  60637 

KENNEY   E.   WILLIAMSON,   Sixth   Floor,   Lehman    Building,   Peoria   61602 

EARL  M.  HUGHES,  206  North  Hughes  Road,  Woodstock  60098 
Term   1963-1969       WAYNE  A  JOHNSTON,   135   East  Eleventh   Place,  Chicago  60605 

TIMOTHY  W.  SWAIN,  912  Central  National  Bank  Building,  Peoria  61602 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

HOWARD   W.   CLEMENT,   President,   Chicago 
ANTHONY  J.   JANATA,   Secretary,   Urbana 
HERBERT  O.  FARBER,  Comptroller,  Urbana 
R.    R.    MANCHESTER,   Treasurer,    Chicago 


Administrative  Officers 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 

DAVID  DODDS  HENRY,  President 

363  Administration  Building  (West) 

LYLE   H.    LANIER,   Executive  Vice-President  and   Provost 

358   Administration   Building    (West) 

HERBERT  O.  FARBER,  Vice-President  and  Comptroller 

354    Administration    Building    (West) 

FREDERICK  SEITZ,  Vice-President  for  Research 

308   Administration    Building   (East) 

JOSEPH  S.  BEGANDO,  Vice-President  for  the  University  of  Illinois 

at  the  Medical  Center,  Chicago 
1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  60612 
NORMAN   A.    PARKER,   Vice-President  for  the  Chicago   Undergraduate 

Division 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago  6061 1 

ANTHONY  J.  JANATA,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 
363  Administration   Building   (West) 

ADMISSIONS  AND   RECORDS 

CHARLES  WILSON   SANFORD,  Dean   of   Admissions   and    Records 
109  Administration   Building   (East) 

AGRICULTURE,  COLLEGE  OF 

LOUIS  B.   HOWARD,  Dean,  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station    and    Extension   Service 
101   Mumford  Hall 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

E.   EUGENE   VANCE,   Executive   Director 
227   lllini  Union   Building 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART,  COLLEGE  OF 

LEONARD   J.    CURRIE,   Dean 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago  60611 
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ARMED  FORCES 

LYLE   H.   LANIER,   Coordinator 

358  Administration  Building  (West) 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  RUSSELL  P.  STRANGE,  Commanding  Officer  of 

Air  Force  Science 
224  Armory 

COLONEL  H.   L  DORSETT,  Commanding  Officer  of  Military  Science 
1 10  Armory 

CAPTAIN   JOHN    L.    NIELSEN,   Commanding   Officer   of   Naval   Science 
239  Armory 
LIEUTENANT    COLONEL    DANIEL    L.    CRUMPACKER,    Commanding    Officer 

of   Military   Science   for  the   Chicago    Undergraduate   Division 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago  60611 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

DOUGLAS  R.  MILLS,  Director  of   Intercollegiate  Athletics 
112  Assembly  Hall 

AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

VERNON    L.    KRETSCHMER,    Director 
420   lllini   Union   Building 

AVIATION,   INSTITUTE  OF 

LESLIE  A.  BRYAN,  Director 
318  Civil  Engineering  Hall 

BANDS 

MARK  H.   HINDSLEY,  Director 
144  Band  Building 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

ANTHONY  J.  JANATA,  Secretary 
261    Administration  Building  (West) 

BROADCASTING 

FRANK  E.   SCHOOLEY,   Director 
227  Gregory  Hall 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  COLLEGE  OF 

RAYMOND   W.  COLEMAN,   Dean 
Navy   Pier,  Chicago  60611 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

HERBERT  O.   FARBER,  Comptroller 
354  Administration   Building  (West) 

CHICAGO   UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISION   (NAVY  PIER) 

NORMAN   A.    PARKER,   Vice-President  for   the   Chicago 

Undergraduate   Division 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago  60611 


COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  COLLEGE  OF 

PAUL  M.  GREEN,  Dean 
214  David  Kinley  Hall 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

FRED  H.  TURNER,  Dean  of  Students 

313  Student  Services   Building 

CARL  W.  KNOX,  Dean  of  Men 

110  Student  Services  Building 

MIRIAM  A.   SHELDEN,   Dean   of   Women 

130  Student  Services  Building 

WARREN  O.  BROWN,  Associate  Dean  of  Students  for  the  Chicago 

Undergraduate  Division 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago  6061 1 

MAURICE   J.   GALBRAITH,    Dean   of   Students  for   the   Medical   Center 
1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  60612 

DENTISTRY,  COLLEGE  OF 

ISAAC   SCHOUR,   Dean 

808  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  60612 

EDUCATION,  COLLEGE  OF 

ALONZO  G.  GRACE,  Dean  (retirement  effective  September  1,  1964) 

110  Education  Building 

RUPERT  N.  EVANS,  Dean  (beginning  September  1,  1964) 

110  Education  Building 

EDUCATION,   DIVISION   OF 

VICTOR    E.    RICKS,    Director 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago  60611 

ENGINEERING,  COLLEGE  OF 

WILLIAM  L.  EVERITT,  Dean 

106  Civil  Engineering  Hall 

ROBERT    B.    BANKS,    Dean   for   the   Chicago   Undergraduate    Division 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago  60611 

EXTENSION,  DIVISION   OF 

STANLEY   C.    ROBINSON,   Dean 
118  Mini  Hall 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS,  COLLEGE  OF 

ALLEN   S.  WELLER,   Dean 

110  Architecture  Building 

DUANE  A.   BRANIGAN,   Director  of   the   School   of  Music 

100  Smith  Music  Hall 

FOUNDATION 

JAMES  C.  COLVIN,   Executive  Director 
224  lllini  Union  Building 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,   INSTITUTE  OF 

GILBERT  Y.  STEINER,  Director 
1201  West  Nevada  Street,  Urbana 

GRADUATE  COLLEGE 

HERBERT  E.  CARTER,  Acting  Dean 

308  Administration   Building  (East) 

FREDERICK  SEITZ,   Dean   (beginning  September   1,   1964) 

308  Administration  Building  (East) 

MILAN   V.    NOVAK,   Associate   Dean   for  the  Medical   Center 

1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  60612 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

ORVILLE  S.  WALTERS,  Director 

277  Health  Center 

H.   GORDON    REID,   Director  for  the   Chicago    Undergraduate   Division 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago  6061 1 

MARVIN  J.  COLBERT,  Director  for  the  Medical  Center 

840  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  60612 

HOUSING   DIVISION 

PAUL  J.  DOEBEL,  Director 

420  Student  Services  Building 

CLARENCE   LEVERENZ,   Director  for  the  Medical   Center 

818  South  Wolcott  Avenue,  Chicago  60612 

ILLINI   UNION 

EARL  F.   FINDER,  Director 

165   lllini  Union  (East) 

JAMES  J.   OVERLOCK,   Director  for  the  Chicago   Undergraduate   Division 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago  6061 1 

CLARENCE  LEVERENZ,   Director  for  the  Medical  Center 

715  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  60612 

JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  COLLEGE  OF 

THEODORE  PETERSON,  Dean 
119  Gregory  Hall 

LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  INSTITUTE  OF 

MARTIN  WAGNER,  Director 

249  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Building 

LAW,  COLLEGE  OF 

RUSSELL  N.  SULLIVAN,  Dean 

209  Law  Building 

LEGAL  COUNSEL 

JAMES  J.  COSTELLO,  Legal  Counsel 

210  Administration  Building  (East) 
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LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  COLLEGE  OF 

JACK  W.   PELTASON,  Dean   (resignation  effective  July    1,   1964) 

294  Lincoln  Hall 

ROBERT  W.  ROGERS,  Dean  (beginning  July  1,  1964) 

294  Lincoln  Hall 

GLENN   TERRELL,  JR.,   Dean   for  the   Chicago    Undergraduate    Division 

Navy   Pier,  Chicago  60611 

H.   ORIN    HALVORSON,   Director  of  the   School   of   Life  Sciences 

131    Burrill  Hall 

LIBRARY  AND   GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

ROBERT    B.    DOWNS,    Dean    of    Library    Administration 

222  Library 

HERBERT  GOLDHOR,   Director   of   the   Graduate   School   of   Library  Science 

331   Library 

MEDICAL  CENTER,  Chicago 

JOSEPH   S.   BEGANDO,  Vice-President  for  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center 
1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  60612 

MEDICINE,  COLLEGE  OF 

GRANVILLE  A.   BENNETT,   Dean 

1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  60612 

NONACADEMIC   PERSONNEL 

ARLYN    C.   MARKS,    Director 

605  South  Goodwin  Avenue,  Urbana 

NURSING,   COLLEGE  OF 

MARY   K.  MULLANE,  Dean 

808  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  60612 

PHARMACY,  COLLEGE  OF 

GEORGE   L.  WEBSTER,   Dean 

833  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago  60612 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  COLLEGE  OF 

KING    J.    McCRISTAL,    Dean 
107  Huff  Gymnasium 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  DIVISION   OF 

SHELDON   L.   FORDHAM,  Director 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago  60611 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

CHARLES   S.    HAVENS,   Director 
256    Administration    Building    (West) 
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PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

GERALD   W.    PECK,    Coordinating    Placement   Officer 
2  Student  Services  Building 

PRESS 

MIODRAG  MUNTYAN,  Director 
100  University  Press  Building 

PROVOST 

LYLE  H.  LANIER,   Provost 

358  Administration  Building  (West) 
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Undergraduate  Study 


On  July  2,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Land  Grant  College  Act 
which  eventually  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  sixty-eight  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  which  joined  two  years  ago  in  a  nationwide  ob- 
servance of  the  centennial  of  the  act.  As  a  direct  result  of  that  legislation, 
the  University  of  Illinois  was  chartered  as  the  "Illinois  Industrial  University" 
in  1867.  It  opened  on  March  2,  1868,  with  three  faculty  members  and  fifty 
students  in  a  converted  second-hand  building  on  which  construction  had 
begun  some  years  earlier  to  house  a  proposed  "seminar  of  learning"  called 
the  "Urbana  and  Champaign  Institute."  In  addition  to  legislative  appropria- 
tions, early  funds  were  contributed  by  private  local  citizens,  by  Champaign 
County,  and  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 

In  1896  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  later  changed  to  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, became  the  first  unit  of  the  health  sciences  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  the  professional  campus,  now  the  Medical  Center, 
in  Chicago.  Medicine  followed  in  1897  and  Dentistry  in  1901.  The  program 
in  nursing  education  which  had  been  functioning  for  many  years  through 
agreements  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  affiliations  with 
several  Chicago  hospitals,  administered  by  the  Chicago  professional  colleges 
of  the  University,  was  formally  organized  in  1952  as  the  School  of  Nursing, 
later  becoming  the  College  of  Nursing.  The  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 
began  operation  in  1946. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  the  University  has  continued  to  grow  and 
develop  within  its  three-fold  concept  of  education,  research,  and  service,  and 
almost  179,000  degrees  have  been  conferred  through  February,  1964.  The 
combined  faculty  and  staff  of  the  three  divisions  now  include  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  more  than  12,100  members,  and  the  total  enrollment  now  ex- 
ceeds 37,700.  The  physical  plant  and  facilities  in  use  as  of  June  30,  1963,  were 
valued  at  $288,074,159. 

The  University  Library  is  the  largest  in  any  state  university  and  third 
among  all  American  universities  with  almost  5,000,000  books,  films,  pam- 
phlets, music  scores  and  parts,  maps,  manuscripts,  and  almost  19,000  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers. 

The  main  campus  and  administrative  offices  are  located  about  128  miles 
south  of  Chicago  at  Urbana-Champaign,  a  community  with  a  combined  pop- 
ulation of  some  78,000.  Here  undergraduate  instruction,  as  described  in  this 
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catalog,  is  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Institute  of  Aviation,  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  College  of  Education,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications,  College  of  Law,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
College  of  Physical  Education,  and  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  A  bach- 
elor's degree  is  conferred  upon  completion  of  a  curriculum  in  any  of  these 
units  of  the  University  except  the  Institute  of  Aviation  which  offers  two-year 
terminal  programs  in  aircraft  maintenance,  professional  pilot  training,  and 
aviation  electronics.  A  complete  list  of  fields  of  study  available  to  under- 
graduate students  on  the  Urb ana-Champaign  campus  is  given  on  page  21. 

The  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  at  Navy  Pier  offers  curricula  and 
courses  in  the  Colleges  of  Architecture  and  Art,  Business  Administration, 
Engineering,  and  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  the  Divisions  of  Education 
and  Physical  Education.  In  addition,  preprofessional  courses  of  study  neces- 
sary for  admission  to  the  professional  colleges  at  Urbana  and  the  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago  are  available.  This  Division  will  become  a  degree-granting 
branch  of  the  University  upon  completion  of  the  new  Congress  Circle  campus 
in  Chicago,  scheduled  to  open  in  February,  1965.  Beginning  in  September, 
1965,  the  full  junior  year  will  be  available  in  Business  Administration  and 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (including  the  teacher  education  programs  for  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools),  with  the  first  graduating  class  scheduled  to 
receive  degrees  in  June,  1967.  The  first  six  semesters  of  the  architecture  pro- 
grams and  two  or  more  years  of  work  in  the  other  fields  similar  to  that  offered 
on  the  main  campus  at  Urbana  are  available.  The  first  year  of  a  new  five-year 
curriculum  in  architecture  will  be  offered  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1964,  with  additional  years  to  be  introduced 
sequentially. 

Graduate  instruction,  first  offered  in  1874,  is  now  provided  on  the  Urbana 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  almost  one  hundred  fields  of  learning 
which  are  described  in  the  Graduate  College  catalog.  Professional  and  grad- 
uate courses  in  dentistry,  medical  art,  medical  record  administration,  medical 
technology,  medicine,  nursing,  occupational  therapy,  and  pharmacy  are  of- 
fered on  the  campus  of  the  University  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  and 
are  described  in  detail  in  separate  catalogs.  Varying  amounts  of  preprofes- 
sional study  are  required  prior  to  registration  in  these  departments  of  the 
University.  (See  page  55  of  this  catalog  for  statement  of  requirements  for 
admission  to  these  professional  curricula.) 


ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  all  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  each  student  must  file  an 
application  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  the  campus  he  wishes  to  attend. 
Official  transcripts  of  high  school  and  college  records  should  be  sent  directly  from  each 
institution  previously  attended. 

Prompt  attention  is  given  to  each  application,  but  a  permit  to  enter  is  issued  only  on 
the  basis  of  official  detailed  high  school  and  college  credentials  and  reports  of  scores  on 
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prescribed  tests,  filed  in  advance,  which  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  chosen 
curriculum.  Credentials  accepted  for  admission  become  the  property  of  the  University  and 
are  kept  permanently  in  the  files. 

Because  available  facilities  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  all  qualified  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  undergraduate  colleges  and  institutes  of  the  University,  and  in  order  to 
utilize  the  University's  capacities  most  effectively,  application  deadlines  have  been  estab- 
lished.  (See  page  28.) 

Applicants  for  admission  who  come  from  foreign  countries  must  make  all  arrangements 
in  advance.  They  should  initiate  correspondence  at  least  six  months  in  advance  of  the  be- 
ginning date  of  the  term  in  which  they  wish  to  enter.  They  must  furnish  complete  official 
credentials  and  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  meet  in  full  the  cost  of  attending  the  Univer- 
sity. Certificates  in  a  foreign  language  must  be  accompanied  by  certified  translations.  (See 
page  31  for  statement  of  English  requirement  for  admission  of  foreign  students.) 

The  University  at  Urbana  and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  operate  on  a  two- 
semester  plan,  with  an  additional  summer  session  of  eight  weeks.  Qualified  applicants, 
except  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  any  term. 
Each  new  class  in  Veterinary  Medicine  begins  with  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law,  however,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  enter  the  first  semester  rather  than  the  second. 

Fields  of  Study  Available  to  Undergraduates  at  Urbana-Champaign 

The  table  below  lists  the  general  programs  of  study  which  an  undergraduate  student 
may  follow  at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  of  the  University.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  classes  offered,  since  almost  3,800  different  courses  are  available  in  some 
5,895  sections,  not  including  registrations  in  graduate  courses  for  individual  instruction, 
nor  does  it  list  all  the  subjects  which  may  be  taken  as  minors  or  as  supplementary  work. 

Many  of  the  curricula  offer  several  options  to  permit  the  student  to  satisfy  his  particular 
needs.  Some  of  the  major  programs  of  study,  or  curricula,  may  be  begun  at  the  start  of  the 
freshman  year.  For  others,  the  student  must  complete  a  year  or  more  of  general  introductory 
or  preparatory  study  before  starting  the  specialized  curriculum.  Specific  requirements  for 
admission  to  each  program  are  given  in  the  Admissions  Chart  on  pages  39  to  46. 

OPEN  TO   FRESHMEN 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Industries    (areas  of  special  interest:   agricultural  commodities,  agricultural 

real  estate  and  finance,  farm  supplies,  food  and  food  products) 
Agricultural  Science   (including  a  four-year  program  in  several  areas,  a  five-year  combined 

program  with  agricultural  engineering,  and  a  six-year  combined  program  in  agriculture 

and  law) 
Core  Curriculum 

All  students  in  this  curriculum  follow  a  similar  program  during  the  first  two  years 

leading  to  specialization  during  the  last  two  years  in  one  of  the  following: 

Agricultural    Communications    (options    in    advertising,    news-editorial,    and    radio- 
television) 

Agricultural  Economics   (options  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general 
agricultural  economics,  and  rural  sociology) 

Agricultural   Mechanization    (areas  of  emphasis:    farm  structures,  conservation,   farm 
power,  and  farm  machinery) 

Agronomy   (options  in  crops  and /or  soils) 

Animal  Science 

Dairy  Science 

General  Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
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Dairy  Technology 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Food  Science 

Forest  Production 

Home  Economics  (options  in  apparel  design,  the  child  and  the  family,  foods  in  business, 
foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital  dietetics,  household  management, 
institution  management,  retailing  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings,  and  textiles  and 
clothing) 

Home  Economics  Education  (for  prospective  teachers) 

Preveterinary  Medicine   (also  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) 

Restaurant  Management 

Wood  Technology  and  Utilization 

INSTITUTE  OF  AVIATION   (TWO-YEAR  TERMINAL  CURRICULA) 

Aircraft  Maintenance  (including  combined  aircraft  maintenance-flight  courses) 
Aviation  Electronics 
Professional  Pilot 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Commercial  Teaching 
General  Curriculum 

The  first  two  years  of  work  in  all  fields  in  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

are  almost  the  same.  Students  later  concentrate  in  one  of  the  following  major  fields: 

Accountancy 

Commerce  and  Law 

Economic  History 

Economic  Theory 

Economics  of  Government  and  Business,  Public  Utilities,  and  Transportation 

Finance 

General  Economics 

Industrial  Administration 

Insurance 

Labor  Economics 

Management 

Marketing  (including  specialization  in  general  marketing,  advertising,  agricultural 
marketing,  foreign  marketing,  marketing  research,  retailing,  sales  and  advertising 
management,  selling,  trade  and  commercial  association  management,  or  trans- 
portation and  traffic  management) 

Personnel  Management 

Secretarial  Training 

Statistical  Economics 

Urban  Land  Economics    (including  option  in  residential  development) 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  Education 

Industrial  Education    (options  for  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  industrial 

arts,  preparation  of  vocational-industrial  teachers,  and  preparation  of  personnel  for 

employment  in  training  positions  in  industry) 
Teaching  Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing  Children 
Teaching  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

A  common  program  is  followed  by  freshmen  in  engineering  so  that  a  student  may 
change  from  one  of  the  following  curricula  to  another  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  without 
loss  of  credit. 
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Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering  (options  in  farm  electrification  and  processing,  farm  structures, 
power  and  machinery,  and  soil  and  water) 

Ceramic  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering  (areas  of  specialization:  hydraulic  and  sanitary,  structural,  and  trans- 
portation, including  highways,  traffic,  and  railways) 

Combined  Five-Year  Agricultural  Engineering-Agricultural  Science  Program 

Combined  Five-Year  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Program 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Engineering  Physics   (including  basic  preparation  for  atomic  and  nuclear  engineering) 

General  Engineering  (fields  of  concentration  in  administration,  geology,  meteorology,  pub- 
lications, and  sales) 

Industrial  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgical  Engineering  (options  in  general  physical  metallurgy  and  research  physical 
metallurgy) 

Mining  Engineering   (including  option  in  petroleum) 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Architecture  (general  and  engineering  options) 
Art 

The  first  year  of  each  curriculum  is  basic  and  cultural.  Specialization  begins  in  the 
second  year  in  the  following  areas: 

Advertising  Design 

Art  Education   (for  prospective  teachers) 

Crafts  (ceramic  or  metal  emphasis) 

History  of  Art 

Industrial  Design    (art  or  structural  emphasis) 

Medical  Art   (five-year  program  combined  with  College  of  Medicine) 

Painting 

Sculpture 
Landscape  Architecture 
Music,  with  majors  in: 

History  of  Music 

Instrumental  Music 

Music  Composition 

Voice 
Music  Education   (vocal-choral  or  instrumental  emphasis)    for  prospective  teachers 
Urban  Planning 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Chemical  Engineering   (engineering  and  physical  sciences  options) 

Chemistry 

Combined   Five-Year   Engineering-Liberal   Arts   and    Sciences    Program    (freshmen    enter 

Engineering) 
Division  of  General  Studies 
General  Medical  Technology 
Medical  Record  Administration 
Occupational  Therapy 
Physics 
Predentistry 
Prejournalism 
Prelaw 
Premedicine 
Prepharmacy 
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Preprofessional  Nursing 

Preveterinary  Medicine    (also  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture) 

Sciences  and  Letters 

Students  in  this  curriculum  take  two  years  of  basic  work  followed  by  a  major  in  one 
of  the  following  subjects: 

Actuarial  Science  (mathematics) 

American  Civilization 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

Entomology 

Finance 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

History  of  Art 

Home  Economics 

Italian 

Latin 

Latin-American  Studies 

Mathematics 

Medieval  Civilization 

Microbiology 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Russian 

Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech  and  Theatre    (areas  of  emphasis:  general  speech,  public  address,  interpreta- 
tion,   theatre,   speech   science   and   phonetics,   speech    correction   and    audiology) 

Statistics  (mathematics) 

Zoology 
Speech  Correction 
Teacher   Education    (fields  of  biology,   chemistry,   English,   French,   geography,   German. 

Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  Russian,  social  studies,  Spanish,  and  speech) 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dance   (for  men  and  women) 

Health  Education  (for  men  and  women) 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Physical  Education  for  Women   (including  teacher  education  option  in  dance) 

Recreation   (including  option  in  municipal  park  administration) 
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OPEN  TO  TRANSFER  AND   ADVANCED   STUDENTS 

Qualified  transfer  students  may  enter  all  the  courses  of  study  available  to  freshmen. 
They  also  may  enter  the  following  if  they  meet  the  requirements  for  advanced  standing 
as  given  for  each  college. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

General  curriculum  (for  secondary  school  teacher  education)  requires  junior  standing 
and  a  minimum  academic  average  of  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  ,  or  special 
approval.  (See  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on  page  39  for  complete  statement  of  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  teacher  education  curricula.) 

COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Requires  junior  standing  for  admission.  Applicants  must  have  fifty-six  semester  hours 
of  undergraduate  credit,  exclusive  of  military  and  the  required  courses  in  physical  edu- 
cation, and  a  minimum  average  of  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  all  college 
work.  No  applicant  whose  grade-point  average  in  all  college  work  is  less  than  3.5  is 
admitted  except  on  approval  by  the  college  of  an  individual  petition  for  admission. 
Curricula  are: 
Advertising 
News-Editorial    (areas   of   special    interest:    newspaper   journalism,    magazine    journalism, 

radio-television  journalism,  and  community  journalism) 
Radio-Television   (to  prepare  students  for  work  in  all  except  the  technical  phases  of  radio 

and  television) 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Applicants  for  entrance  into  the  College  of  Law  must  have  either  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university,  or  have  completed  three-fourths  of  the 
work  required  for  such  degree  (exclusive  of  non-theory  courses)  ,  with  a  minimum  grade 
average  of  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  .  All  applicants  must  take  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test  and  furnish  the  score  on  that  test  to  the  College.  Students  with  averages 
slightly  below  3.5  may  petition  for  admission  if  the  petition  is  supported  by  high  scores  on 
the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  The  work  in  the  College  of  Law  requires  three  years,  full 
time,  to  complete.  Provision  is  made  for  combination  programs  with  other  colleges,  such 
as  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  and  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Applicants  for  entrance  into  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  have  at  least 
sixty  hours  of  acceptable  college  credit,  exclusive  of  military  and  physical  education,  and  a 
minimum  average  of  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  all  college  work.  Preparation 
for  entrance  into  this  college  must  include  certain  required  subjects.  New  students  may 
enter  this  college  only  in  September. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULA 

Special  curricula  in  teacher  education  for  prospective  high  school  teachers  are  admin- 
istered in  the  various  colleges  in  which  the  major  subjects  are  offered.  For  example,  a 
student  who  plans  to  teach  a  language  or  a  number  of  other  secondary  subjects  enters  t-he 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  a  student  who  plans  to  teach  vocational  agriculture 
enrolls  in  the  College  of  Agriculture;  a  student  who  plans  to  teach  commercial  subjects 
registers  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration;  and  the  student  who 
expects  to  teach  art  or  music  enrolls  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  Prospective 
athletic  coaches  and  physical  education  teachers  usually  register  in  the  College  of  Physical 
Education.  For  a  complete  list  of  teacher  education  curricula,  see  Teacher  Education  on 
pages  205  to  207  and  the  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on  page  39. 
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A  student  with  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  (inclusive  of  military  and  physical 
education)  who  wishes  to  enter  a  teacher  education  curriculum  must  have  a  minimum  all- 
University  grade-point  average  of  3.5.  Students  whose  averages  are  below  3.5,  but  not 
less  than  3.3,  may  be  admitted  on  probation  upon  approval  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Head  of  Counseling  Services,  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  110  Education  Building,  Urbana, 
or  to  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  college  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  Navy 
Pier!"  if  the  student  is  petitioning  for  admission  to  a  teacher  education  curriculum  on  the 
Chicago  campus. 

Details  concerning  requirements  in  each  of  the  above  programs  are  given  in  the 
various  college  sections  of  this  catalog.  A  list  of  the  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by 
the  University  may  be  found  on  page  109. 


Application  for  Admission 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school  principal  or  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  of  the  appropriate  campus.  After  deciding  which 
college  and  curriculum  he  wishes  to  enter,  the  applicant  should  fill  out  completely  the 
application  blank,  following  carefully  the  instructions  printed  thereon.  College,  curricu- 
lum, and  major  area  of  specialization,  when  known,  should  be  indicated  on  the  original 
application.  Official  high  school  and  college  credentials  should  be  sent  directly  from  each 
institution  previously  attended;  test  scores  must  come  directly  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  testing  agency.  (See  page  34.) 

Records  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  records  of  corre- 
spondence or  other  study  should  accompany  the  application. 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  on  probation  or  dropped  from  a  previous 
collegiate  institution  for  poor  scholarship  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  he  wishes  to  enter;  a  student  transferring  to  the  University  on  probation  or  dropped 
from  a  previous  collegiate  institution  for  disciplinary  reasons  must  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Discipline. 

SOURCES  OF  ACCEPTABLE  CREDITS 

The  credits  required  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  departments 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  three  ways: 

1.     By  Certificate  from  an  Accredited  High  School  or  Other  Secondary  School 

A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  fully  recognized  high  school  or  prepara- 
tory school  in  Illinois  is  given  entrance  credit  for  all  subjects  named  therein  for  which 
the  school  is  specifically  accredited.  Entrance  credits  are  also  accepted  on  certification 
from  the  following  sources: 

a.  Schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

b.  Schools  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

c.  Schools  approved  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

d.  Schools  approved  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

e.  Schools  approved  by  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

f.  Schools  approved  by  the  Western  College  Association. 

g.  High  schools  and  academies  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

h.  Schools  accredited  by  state  universities,  provided  the  certificate  shows  that  the 
Illinois  standard  time  requirements  have  been  met.  (See  page  36  for  definition  of 
"unit.") 
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Credit  Completed  Prior  to  the  Ninth  Grade 

Credit  completed  prior  to  the  ninth  grade  is  accepted  by  the  University  if  it  appears 
on  the  transcript  of  a  fully  recognized  high  school  and  is  certified  by  the  principal  to 
be  a  course  equivalent  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  course  ordinarily  offered  in  the 
high  school. 

Supplementary  certificates  from  high  school  principals  covering  work  done  and  ex- 
aminations taken  in  addition  to  work  shown  on  certificates  previously  submitted  may 
be  accepted  in  all  cases  where  they  refer  to  work  done  and  examinations  passed  prior 
to  the  student's  admission  to  the  University.  Having  once  entered  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  student  is  required  to  obtain  his  credit  in  the  examinations  given  by  the 
University,  and  supplementary  certificates  relating  to  secondary  school  work  done 
and  examinations  passed  in  the  summer  or  at  other  times  after  his  entrance  to  the 
University  are  not  acceptable. 

By  Examinations 

a.  Entrance  Examinations.  Entrance  examinations  in  high  school  subjects  are  re- 
quired only  to  remove  specific  entrance  deficiencies.  Students  who  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  their  chosen  college  and  curriculum,  or  who  did 
not  graduate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school,  may  gain  admission  to  a  specific 
curriculum  of  the  University  by  passing  entrance  examinations.  Entrance  exami- 
nations are  given  in  Urbana  and  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  without 
fee  approximately  one  week  in  advance  of  registration  for  the  fall,  spring,  and 
summer  sessions,  as  shown  in  the  calendar  on  pages  4  to  8  of  this  catalog.  These 
examinations  are  closed  to  matriculated  students  after  they  begin  their  second  year 
in  the  University. 

Entrance  examinations  administered  by  the  University  are  limited  to  the  following 
subjects:  English  composition  and  rhetoric,  one  or  two  years  (ordinarily  offered  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades  of  secondary  schools)  ;  elementary  algebra,  one  year; 
plane  geometry,  one  year;  Spanish,  one  or  two  years;  French,  one  or  two  years; 
German,  one  or  two  years;  Latin,  one  or  two  years;  modern  European  history,  one 
year;  and  other  subjects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  take  entrance  examinations  are  given  tests  selected  by  or  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  High  school 
examinations  are  given  only  to  students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
University.  (See  page  34  for  information  concerning  the  testing  program  for 
applicants  in  the  lower  half  of  their  classes.) 

For  brief  outlines  of  the  requirements  in  the  various  subjects,  textbooks  suggested 
for  study,  and  examination  programs,  write  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803.  (See  pages  29  and  34  for  information 
concerning  the  admission  test.) 

b.  General  Educational  Development  Tests.  Veterans,  personnel  currently  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  civilians  who  are  nineteen  or  more  years  of  age  who  are 
not  otherwise  eligible,  may  qualify  for  admission  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  passing  with  satisfactory  scores  the  high  school  level  General  Educa- 
tional Development  Tests.  In  special  cases  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  these  tests  may  be  used  for  applicants  under  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Non-veteran,  non-high  school  graduates,  regardless  of  age,  may  take  these  tests 
at  any  time  following  the  graduation  of  the  class  with  which  the  student  would 
normally  have  graduated.  Single  General  Educational  Development  Tests  may 
be  authorized  to  complete  a  major  or  minor  requirement  for  admission.  Equiv- 
alent high  school  rank  earned  by  the  General  Educational  Development  Tests  may 
be  substituted  for  the  actual  high  school  rank  in  any  instance  in  which  the  results 
of  prescribed  tests  may  be  substituted  for  high  school  rank.  (See  page  29.) 
A  person  who  has  attended,  but  has  not  graduated  from,  a  recognized  high 
school,  or  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  who  can  not  meet  the  general 
University  requirements  may  be   admitted   to   the   University  on   the  basis  of  the 
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General  Educational  Development  Tests,  provided  that  he  has  the  necessary 
specific  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  he  wishes  to  enter. 
These  tests  allow  the  following  credit: 

English    5      units 

Mathematics 2  ^  units 

Social  Studies 4      units 

Natural  Sciences 3  %  units 

The  above  credits  meet  the  University  English  requirement,  the  minimum  academic 
subject  requirement  (nine  units)  ,  and  the  major-minor  sequence  requirement.  The 
General  Educational  Development  mathematics  credit  does  not  satisfy  the  algebra- 
geometry  requirement. 

A  student  who  has  attended  an  unrecognized  high  school  may  validate  credit 
earned  in  the  unrecognized  high  school  by  passing  the  General  Educational  De- 
velopment Tests.  He  may  apply  such  credit  on  admission  and  to  satisfy  specific 
subject  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  of  his  choice. 

3.     By  Transfer  from  Another  College  or  University  of  Recognized  Standing 

Credits  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  from  another  university  or  college  of 
recognized  standing.  A  complete  statement  of  requirements  for  admission  by  transfer 
is  given  on  page  51.  \ 

WHEN  TO  APPLY 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Urbana  campus  or  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  of  the  University  from  residents  of  Illinois  in  the  top  25  per  cent,  and  nonresi- 
dents of  Illinois  in  the  top  15  per  cent,  of  their  high  school  class  who  have  completed 
six  semesters  (four  semesters  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school)  will  be  accepted  after 
September  25. 

Other  students  currently  registered  should  apply  as  soon  as  possible  after  completing 
their  seventh  semester  of  high  school  or  after  beginning  their  final  term  of  college  work 
before  the  desired  entry  date.  Applicants  who  are  not  currently  attending  any  school 
should  file  applications  and  complete  official  credentials  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  immediately  preceding  the  term  in  which  they  wish  to  enter. 

APPLICATION   DEADLINES 

The  University  has  established  the  following  deadline  dates  for  accepting  complete 
applications  for  admission  and  readmission  for  September,  1964,  registration  at  Urbana- 
Champaign: 

1.  In  the  case  of  foreign  students  seeking  admission  who  have  not  attended  a  college 
or  university  in  the  United  States,  the  final  date  is  August  3,  1964  (six  weeks  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period  for  the  fall  term)  ; 

2.  In  the  case  of  domestic  students  seeking  admission  or  readmission,  the  final  date 
is  August  31,  1964  (two  weeks  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period  of  the 
fall  term),  including  applications  for  early  admission    (see  page  63); 

3.  In  the  case  of  foreign  students  seeking  admission  or  readmission  who  have  attended 
a  college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  the  final  date  is  August  31,  1964  (two 
weeks  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period  of  the  fall  term). 

To  be  considered  complete,  applications  must  include  all  necessary  credentials.  The  Dean 
of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  accept  applications  after  deadline  dates,  but 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances  which  patently  justify  special  consideration. 

In  certain  specialized  programs,  special  application  dates  have  been  established  as 
follows: 

1.  Students  with  serious  permanent  physical  handicaps  must  apply  for  admission  before 
June  15  for  the  first  semester;  before  December  15  for  the  second  semester;  and  before 
May  15  for  the  summer  session.   (See  page  66  for  details  of  procedure.) 
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2.  Closing  dates  for  applications  from  transfer  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  the 
combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  five-year  program  are  August  1  for  the 
first  semester,  December  1  for  the  second  semester,  and  May  1  for  the  summer  session. 

3.  Complete  applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should 
be  received  no  later  than  April  15  prior  to  September  admission.   (See  page  370.) 

4.  Deadline  dates  for  filing  applications  for  admission  to  the  professional  colleges  at  the 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago  are  given  in  the  section  of  this  catalog  dealing  with  admission 
to  those  colleges.    (See  page  55.) 

PROGRESSIVE  ADMISSION  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Because  available  facilities  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  all  qualified  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  colleges  and  institutes  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  in  order  to  utilize  the  University's  capacities  most  effectively,  the  University  issues 
permits  to  enter  the  undergraduate  colleges  at  Urbana  and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  in  accordance  with  a  system  designed  to  give  top  priority  to  the  best  qualified 
students,  those  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  and  graduate. 

Because  the  number  of  applications  exceeds  available  facilities,  quotas  have  been 
established  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  curricula  in  art  and  architecture,  and  the  College 
of  Education  curriculum  for  teaching  of  mentally  handicapped  children.  Quotas  will  be 
established  in  other  curricula  when  necessary. 

Priorities  for  action  on  applications  for  admission  to  the  fall  semester  are  as  follows: 

Period  I,  through  April  14 

1.  New  freshmen  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  and  who  rank  in  the  highest  25  per  cent 
of  their  high  school  class. 

2.  New  freshmen  who  are  nonresidents  of  Illinois  and  who  rank  in  the  highest  15  per 
cent  of  their  high  school  class. 

3.  Transfer  students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.75  average  in 
their  college  work  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

4.  Transfer  students  who  are  nonresidents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  4.0  average 
in  their  college  work  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Period  II,  from  April  15  through  May  31 

1.  New  freshmen  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  and  who  rank  in  the  highest  50  per  cent 
of  their  high  school  class. 

2.  New  freshmen  who  are  nonresidents  of  Illinois  and  who  rank  in  the  highest  25  per 
cent  of  their  high  school  class. 

3.  Transfer  students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.5  average  in 
their  college  work  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

4.  Transfer  students  who  are  nonresidents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.75  average 
in  their  college  work  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Period  III,  after  May  31 

All  applicants,  new  freshmen  and  transfers,  who  meet  all  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  University,  except  that  final  action  on  transfer  students  presenting  less  than  a  3.3 
scholastic  average  is  deferred  until  their  final  records  are  available.  (See  pages  51  and  34 
for  special  requirements  for  admission  of  transfers  and  freshmen  in  the  lower  half  of 
their  class.) 

Use  of  Test  Scores  in  Lieu  of  Rank  in  Class 

In  most  undergraduate  colleges,  wherever  rank  in  high  school  class  is  referred  to 
above  as  a  basis  for  establishing  priority  of  admissions,  an  applicant  may  offer  other 
evidence  of  scholastic  ability  in  lieu  of  rank  in  class  in  the  form  of  scores  earned  on 
acceptable  tests.  Acceptable  tests  include  those  administered  by  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  and  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  American  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 
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Test  scores  may  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  waiving  admission  requirements  to  the 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  for  determining  eligibility  for  admission  to  those 
curricula  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  which  require  high  school  rank  in  the  upper  half, 
or  as  a  basis  for  waiving  the  language  requirement  for  admission  to  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Test  scores,  also,  may  not  be  used  in  lieu  of  rank  in  class  to  determine  eligibility 
for  consideration  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  six  semesters  of  completed  high  school 
work.    (See  page  34  for  admissions  test  requirements.) 

Priorities  Within  Periods  I,  II,  and  III 

Within  each  of  the  three  periods,  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized 
to  give  priority,  so  far  as  administratively  feasible,  to  the  best-qualified  applicants  as 
indicated  by  (a)  rank  in  high  school  class,  (b)  scores  on  a  scholastic  aptitude  test  or 
tests,  and   (c)    any  other  available  information. 

A  similar  system  of  priorities  may  be  established  for  the  spring  semester. 

APPLICATIONS 

1.  Applications  of  High  School  Seniors 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  consider  for  admission  residents 
of  Illinois  in  the  top  quarter  and  nonresidents  in  the  top  15  per  cent  of  their  classes 
on  the  basis  of  official  documents  from  their  high  schools  and  other  secondary 
schools  as  follows: 

a.  A  statement  of  six  semesters    (four  semesters  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school)  of 
completed  high  school  work; 

b.  A  statement  of  the  courses  being  taken  in  the  seventh  semester; 

c.  A  statement  of  the  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  eighth  semester; 

d.  The  date  of  probable  graduation; 

e.  An  estimate  of  the  applicant's  scholastic  rank  in  his  class. 

Applications  from  other  high  school  seniors  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
official  documents  received  from  the  high  school  principal: 

a.  A  statement  of  seven  semesters  of  completed  high  school  work; 

b.  A  statement  of  courses  being  taken  in  the  final  semester; 

c.  The  date  of  probable  graduation; 

d.  The  applicant's  rank  in  class. 

Under  special  circumstances,  seniors  in  Illinois  high  schools  may  be  permitted  to 
enroll  in  University  courses.   (See  page  63.) 

2.  Applications  of  High  School  Graduates 

Application  and  complete  transcript  of  high  school  record,  including  certification  of 
graduation,  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  term 
immediately  preceding  the  session  the  applicant  wishes  to  enter.  (For  a  list  of 
sources  from  which  credits  are  accepted  on  certification,  see  page  26.) 

3.  Applications  of  Nongraduates  of  Accredited  Secondary  Schools 

An  applicant  who  has  attended  but  has  not  been  graduated  from  an  accredited  school 
should  make  early  application  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  removal  of  deficiencies 
for  admission.  Such  an  applicant  must  pass  entrance  examinations  in  English  com- 
position and  in  four  units  of  additional  subjects  to  be  designated  by  the  University 
authorities.  The  remaining  units  required  for  admission  also  may  be  made  in  en- 
trance examinations,  or  may  be  offered  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  school. 
Other  tests  selected  by  or  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  may  be  substituted  for  the  usual  entrance  examinations  to  remove  en- 
trance deficiencies.   (See  page  27  for  statement  concerning  entrance  examinations.) 

4.  Applications  of  Transfers 

A  person  who  has  attended  another  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing  is 
considered  for  admission  to  the  University  on  presenting  the  following: 
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a.  An  official  statement  of  his  preparatory  work; 

b.  An  official  transcript  of  his  record  in  each  collegiate  institution  he  has  attended; 

c.  A  statement  of  his  academic  and  disciplinary  status  at  the  collegiate  institution 
from  which  he  comes. 

Students  currently  enrolled  in  another  collegiate  institution  may  apply  for  admission 
any  time  after  beginning  their  final  term  in  that  school.  (See  page  51  for  a  complete 
statement  of  regulations  governing  admission  of  transfers.  A  statement  of  the  progres- 
sive admissions  plan  is  given  on  page  29.) 

5.     Applications  of  Foreign  Students 

The  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  decide  which  students  shall  be 
classified  as  "foreign"  according  to  the  following  definition: 

a.  A  person  who  is  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  alien  of  a  country  or  political  area 
other  than  the  United  States  and  has  a  residence  outside  the  United  States  to  which 
he  expects  to  return  and  either  is,  or  proposes  to  be,  a  temporary  alien  in  the  United 
States  for  educational  purposes  is  classified  as  a  foreign  student. 

b.  An  alien  who  has  permanent  resident  (immigrant)  status  in  the  United  States  and 
has  received  such  classification  for  convenience  only  and  maintains  a  residence  outside 
the  United  States  which  he  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  is  classified  as  a  foreign 
student  upon  receipt  of  valid  evidence  (notarized  certificate)  from  the  permanent 
resident  alien  attesting  to  these  facts. 

Ability  to  understand  and  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English  effectively  is  indispensable 
for  any  student  wishing  to  study  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  test  given  by  the 
English  Language  Institute,  Testing  and  Certification  Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
which  is  designed  to  measure  this  ability,  is  required  of  all  foreign  students,  including 
transfers,  who  file  applications  for  admission  to  the  University  except  foreign  students  who 
are  citizens  of  a  country  where  the  native  language  is  English,  or  who  have  degrees 
from  colleges  or  universities  in  countries  where  English  is  the  native  language  and  where 
all  instruction  was  in  English.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  may,  however,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  college  concerned,  waive  the  requirement  of  the  test  if  evidence 
presented  by  the  applicant  clearly  justifies  such  action. 

Instructions  for  arranging  this  examination  at  a  convenient  location  are  sent  to  each 
applicant  for  whom  it  is  required.  The  examination  is  administered  to  University  of 
Illinois  applicants  only  at  the  request  of  the  University.  Students  should  not  write  directly 
to  the  English  Language  Institute.  A  charge  is  made  for  the  test,  and  the  time  required 
to  mail  and  process  it  is  approximately  six  weeks.  The  score  on  the  examination  must 
be  received  by  the  University  before  action  is  taken  on  the  student's  request  for  admission. 
The  results,  in  addition  to  other  evidence,  including  official  credentials  of  all  previous 
academic  study,  are  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  University. 

If  the  foreign  applicant  is  admissible,  his  performance  on  the  English .  Language 
Institute  test  will  either  (1)  excuse  him  from  further  study  of  English,  or  (2)  indicate 
the  need  for  additional  study  of  English.  If  the  results  indicate  that  further  study  of 
English  is  necessary,  he  is  required  to  take  a  Placement  Test  administered  by  the  Division 
of  English  for  Foreign  Students  of  the  University  of  Illinois  prior  to  registration.  The 
results  of  the  Placement  Test  determine  whether  or  not  the  student  is  required  to  register 
for  one  or  more  noncredit  courses  in  English.  If  this  becomes  necessary,  the  student's 
program  of  credit  courses  is  reduced  accordingly,  and  a  longer  time  may  be  necessary 
for  completion  of  his  degree  requirements.  (See  page  113  for  a  statement  of  the  English 
requirement  for  undergraduate  degrees.) 


WHERE  TO  APPLY 

Application   should   be   made    to    the   branch    of   the    University   which    the   student 
wishes  to  attend. 
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For  Admission  at  Urbana,  to 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
University  of  Illinois 
100a  Administration  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois  61803 

For  Admission  to  the  Undergraduate  Division  in  Chicago,  to 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 

University  of  Illinois 

Navy  Pier 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

For  Admission  to  the  Professional  Colleges  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago,  to 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
Medical  Center 
University  of  Illinois 
1853  West  Polk  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 


General   Requirements  for  Admission 

AGE 

An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the  college  con- 
cerned, however,  may  admit  on  petition  a  student  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  meets  all 
other  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while  attending  the  University, 
with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected  by  them. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

Each  new  student  proposing  to  enroll  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  in  the  University 
High  School,  at  Urbana-Champaign  or  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  for  a  full 
semester  is  required,  before  completion  of  his  registration,  to  present  adequate  evidence 
of  satisfactory  physical  and  mental  health  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  Health  Services 
of  the  University. 

The  Director  prescribes  the  form,  extent,  and  scope  of  the  required  pre-entrance 
examination.  The  examination  may  be  obtained  in  accordance  with  either  of  these  pro- 
cedures, as  the  entering  student  may  prefer: 

1.  The  pre-entrance  examination,  except  for  foreign  students,  may  be  performed  by  a 
properly  qualified  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  student's  choice,  in  Illinois  or  in  other 
states,  territories,  or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  such  examination 
to  be  borne  by  the  student.  The  examination  is  subject  to  final  evaluation  and 
approval  by  the  Director  of  Health  Services  who  may  require  additional  examinations 
if  deemed  necessary.  The  examination  must  be  completed  within  the  six-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  registration  date  for  the  particular  semester  for 
which  the  student  is  enrolling,  and  the  completed  examination  record,  in  the  form 
prescribed,  must  be  forwarded  or  delivered  to  the  Director  of  Health  Services  at  least 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  for  the  particular  semester. 

2.  As  an  alternative  to  (1)  above,  students  may  obtain,  free  of  charge,  their  pre- 
entrance  physical  examination,  preferably  by  appointment,  at  the  University  Health 
Service  until  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  for  the  particular  semester. 
Thereafter,  the  Health  Service  conducts  no  physical  examinations  of  entering  students 
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for  that  semester,  except  for  foreign  students.  Students  arriving  on  campus  after  such 

date    (i.e.,  fifteen  days  preceding  registration)    without  a  prior  physical  examination, 

are  directed  to  a  local  practicing  physician  of  the  student's  choice  for  the  pre-entrance 

physical  examination,  which  examination  is  at  the  student's  expense. 

Former  and  continuing  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois  may  also  be  required 
to  present  adequate  evidence  of  satisfactory  physical  and  mental  health  prior  to  re- 
admission  to  or  continuation  in  the  University.  All  former  students  re-entering  after  an 
absence  of  one  semester  or  longer  are  required  to  have  the  tuberculin  test  as  a  condition 
of  readmission.  All  students  who  have  lived  abroad  for  an  academic  year  or  its  equivalent 
are  required  to  have  a  complete  physical  examination  when  returning  to  re-register  in 
the  University. 

New  students  enrolling  in  the  summer  session  are  required  to  take  the  tuberculin 
test  administered  by  the  Health  Service  without  charge  as  a  part  of  the  registration 
procedure,  but  are  not  required  to  take  the  physical  examination  until  such  time  as  they 
enroll  for  a  full  semester.  The  tuberculin  test  will  also  be  administered  during  the 
summer  session  registration  to  all  readmitted  students  who  have  been  absent  for  a 
semester  or  more.  Anyone  who  has  had  a  normal  chest  film  within  the  past  six  months, 
and  presents  evidence  thereof,  is  excused  from  the  tuberculin  test. 

Foreign  students  whose  first  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  in  the  sum- 
mer session  are  required  to  take  the  physical  examination  prior  to  issuance  of  a  permit  to 
enter  the  University.  This  examination  is  given  by  the  Health  Service  without  charge, 
and  includes  a  chest  X-ray. 

All  high  school  and  elementary  school  students  coming  to  the  campus  for  periods 
exceeding  ten  days  are  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  but  are  not  required  to 
take  the  tuberculin  test. 

In  any  particular  situation  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  Health  Service,  for 
public  health  reasons,  the  physical  examination  and  tuberculin  test  may  be  required. 

Detailed  explanatory  material  and  medical  forms  for  reporting  the  pre-entrance 
examination  are  forwarded  to  each  student  who  receives  a  permit  to  enter. 

In  addition  to  the  required  pre-entrance  physical  examination,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  occupational  therapy  curriculum  must  pass  a  special  physical  examination 
at  the  Health  Service  before  receiving  an  authorization  card  to  register. 

RESIDENCE  CLASSIFICATION 

The  residence  classification  of  an  applicant  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation given  on  his  application  and  other  credentials.  Fees  are  assessed  in  accordance 
with  this  decision.  If  the  student  believes  he  has  a  legitimate  cause  for  change  of  status, 
he  may,  by  petition,  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  request 
a  change.  Petitions  will  be  considered  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  designated  in 
the  official  University  Calendar  as  that  upon  which  instruction  begins  for  the  academic 
period  for  which  the  fee  is  payable.  However,  if  the  nonresident  fee  was  not  assessed 
on  or  prior  to  that  date,  the  claim  for  refund  may  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the 
nonresident  fee  was  assessed  and  the  student  was  given  notice  of  its  assessment.  Addi- 
tional evidence  to  substantiate  a  request  may  be  required.  If  the  student  expects  to  ask 
for  a  change  of  residence  classification,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  request  that  adjustment 
be  made  prior  to  registration. 

SCHOLASTIC   REQUIREMENT 

NONRESIDENTS  OF  ILLINOIS 

In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  and  curriculum 
of  his  choice,  a  nonresident  of  Illinois  must  rank  at  least  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high 
school  graduating  class  to  be  admitted  to  any  curriculum  in  the  University.  If  a  transfer 
student,  he  must  present  a  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.0  ("C"),  in  terms  of  the 
grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois.   (See  page  51  for  details.) 
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RESIDENTS  AND  NONRESIDENTS  OF   ILLINOIS 


Certain  curricula  have  established  higher  minimum  scholastic  requirements  for 
admission  and  continuation.  The  admission  chart  on  pages  39  to  46  and  the  sections  in 
this  catalog  describing  the  various  curricula  provide  specific  information  about  these 
requirements. 

TESTING   REQUIREMENTS 

Each  student  applying  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  a  beginning  freshman,  regard- 
less of  rank  in  class  or  length  of  time  out  of  school,  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  University 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  prior  to  issuance  of  a  permit  to  enter  scores  on  prescribed 
tests.  This  is  in  addition  to  other  admission  requirements. 

The  test  battery  administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  is 
prescribed.  Although  an  applicant  may  submit  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  with  the  understanding  that  the  testing  part 
of  his  admission  will  be  based  upon  these  scores,  he  is  still  required  to  submit  ACT  scores 
as  early  as  possible  following  the  receipt  of  a  permit  to  enter,  and  no  later  than  one 
month  after  registration  in  a  semester  (fifteen  days  in  a  summer  session  for  degree 
candidates)  .  If  an  applicant  takes  the  test  more  than  once,  the  highest  score  is  used.  Scores 
on  either  the  ACT  or  the  SAT  must  be  in  the  form  of  an  official  score  report  received 
directly  from  the  testing  agency. 

Students  are  urged  to  complete  these  admission  tests  as  early  as  possible  to  assure 
consideration  of  their  applications  for  admission  with  the  first  group  for  which  they  are 
eligible  under  the  progressive  admissions  plan  described  on  page  29. 

Students  submitting  applications  following  completion  of  six  semesters  of  high 
school  work  are  not  required  to  submit  test  scores  at  that  time  for  consideration  of  their 
applications.  Scores  are  required,  however,  before  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  enter. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  tests,  the  dates,  and  the  location  of  testing 
centers  may  be  obtained  from  high  school  counselors  or  principals,  or  by  writing  to  the 
appropriate  testing  agency:  American  College  Testing  Central  Office,  Box  168,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  for  the  ACT;  or  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540,  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701,  for  the  SAT. 

RESIDENTS   OF   ILLINOIS   FROM  THE   LOWER   HALF   OF   THEIR   HIGH   SCHOOL  CLASSES 

A  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  who  is  a  resident  of  Illinois,  whose  rank  in 
scholarship  is  in  the  lower  half  of  his  graduating  class,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for 
admission,  is  admitted  to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  any  one  of  the  following 
evidences  of  ability  to  do  satisfactory  work  at  the  University. 

1.  Obtaining  a  passing  score  on  a  test,  or  tests,  as  prescribed  by  the  All-University  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions.  These  test  scores  are  used,  in  addition  to  other  evidence,  in 
determining  admissibility  of  lower-half  students  applying  for  admission  immediately 
following  high  school  graduation.  Either  the  ACT  or  the  SAT  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  as  explained  above,  has  been  approved  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Presenting  evidence  of  having  attempted  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  at 
another  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing,  and  meeting  the  regular  University 
requirements  for  admission  as  a  transfer  student.    (See  page  51). 

3.  Applying  for  admission  to  a  session  which  begins  at  least  twelve  months  after  his 
graduation  from  high  school,  provided  that  (a)  in  this  twelvemonth  period  he  has 
not  attempted  as  much  as  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  at  another  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing,  and  (b)  he  meets  all  other  University  requirements  for  ad- 
mission that  are  applicable  to  him. 

If  the  student  has  not  yet  graduated  from  high  school  at  the  time  of  application,  his 
rank  is  based  on  work  completed  in  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  the  first  half  of  twelve 
in  the  case  of  four-year  high  schools,  and  on  work  completed  in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and 
the  first  half  of  twelve  in  the  case  of  three-year  high  schools. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 

1.  From  Accredited  Secondary  Schools 

To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  sec- 
ondary school.  If  the  school  is  in  Illinois,  it  must  be  fully  recognized  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction;  if  located  elsewhere,  its  rating  must  be  equivalent  to  full 
recognition.  (For  a  list  of  sources  from  which  credits  are  accepted  on  certification,  see 
page  26.  Conditions  under  which  nongraduates  may  be  admitted  are  given  on  pages 
30,  37,  and  63.) 

2.  From  Unaccredited  Secondary  Schools 

Graduates  of  unaccredited  secondary  schools  which  offer  four  years  of  instruction  are 
admitted  by  examination.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  however,  is  authorized 
to  admit  a  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  such  an  unaccredited  secondary  school,  and 
whose  general  scholarship  rank  is  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  graduating  class, 
subject  to  his  passing  at  the  University  in  advance  of  admission  the  following: 

a.  A  test  in  English  composition  and  rhetoric; 

b.  Such  other  examinations  and  tests  in  high  school  subjects  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  University  entrance  requirements  of  the  chosen  curriculum.  (See  page 
27.)  High  school  level  General  Educational  Development  Tests  may  be  substituted 
for  the  University-administered  entrance  examinations.   (See  page  27.) 

3.  From  Three-Year  Senior  High  Schools 

Graduates  of  schools  organized  as  three-year  senior  high  schools,  including  grades  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve,  must  have  taken  at  least  twelve  units  in  the  senior  high  school, 
distributed  as  follows: 

a.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  or  four  minors,  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  (See  Groups  1-5  on  pages  36  and 
37.) 

b.  Either  a  major  or  a  minor  must  be  from  the  field  of  English. 

Seven  units  of  senior  high  school  work  must  be  in  the  five  academic  fields  enumerated 
above.  The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  senior  high  school 
subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  high  school  toward  its  diploma.  Any 
courses  in  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies 
completed  in  the  ninth  grade  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  major  and  minor  requirements, 
and  credit  earned  prior  to  the  ninth  grade  is  accepted  under  the  conditions  described 
on  page  27. 

The  transcript,  of  credits  certified  by  the  senior  high  school  must  show  any  credit 
accepted  from  a  lower  grade.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than  one-half  unit 
are  not  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  is  accepted  in  a  foreign  language, 
elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

MINIMUM  CREDITS   REQUIRED 

Applicants  for  admission  to  all  curricula  of  the  University  must  present  at  least  fifteen 
units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work,  including  the  following: 

1.  Two  majors  and  one  minor  selected  from  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies.  One  of  the  majors  must  be  English.  EXCEPTION:  The 
requirements  of  a  second  major  and  a  minor  are  waived  for  applicants  who  rank  in 
the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  (See  page  37  for  complete 
statement  concerning  graduates  in  the  upper  half  of  their  classes.) 

2.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  above  fields,  including  preparation  amounting 
to  a  major  or  minor  sequence,  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (See  Groups  1-5  on  pages 
36  and  37.)  A  total  of  at  least  twelve  and  one-half  units  from  these  fields  is  required  for 
admission  to  all  curricula  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  architecture  curriculum 
of  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts;  a  minimum  of  twelve  units  in  specific  subjects 
from  these  fields  are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
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Administration;  and  effective  in  June,  1965,  a  minimum  of  twelve  units  in  specific  sub- 
jects from  these  fields  will  be  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Under  certain  circumstances,  applicants  may  be  admitted  with  a  deficiency 
in  one  or  more  specific  subjects.  Students  admitted  to  the  Colleges  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration,  Engineering,  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (architecture  cur- 
riculum) with  deficiencies  in  one  or  more  prescribed  subjects  need  not  substitute  ad- 
ditional units  in  the  other  fields  to  compensate  so  long  as  they  meet  the  minimum 
University  requirement  of  nine  academic  units  and  the  major  and  minor  requirements 
described  above  (See  pages  39  to  46.) 

3.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to  enter,  as  stated 
in  the  chart  on  pages  39  to  46. 

4.  The  six  remaining  units  necessary  for  admission  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  high 
school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and 
which  meet  the  standards  for  accrediting.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than 
one-half  unit  are  not  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  is  accepted  in  a  foreign 
language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

The  University  realizes  the  obligation  of  the  high  school  to  meet  fully  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  pupils.  It  believes  that  high  schools  should  offer  courses  in  such  fields  as 
agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music,  and  it  accepts  them 
as  electives  for  admission. 


DEFINITIONS 

1.  Unit.  A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an  academic 
year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  classroom 
work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  preparation  outside  the  class  are  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  classroom  work. 

2.  Major.  A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special  requirements 
for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

3.  Minor.  A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special  requirements 
for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 


MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
groups: 

1.  English.  In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.  Only  courses  in  history  and  ap- 
preciation of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composition  when  given  as  a  part 
of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  count  toward  the  three  units  required  for 
admission  to  all  curricula. 

Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any  curriculum,  are  recommended  by 
all  colleges. 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major.  Two  units  in  one 
language  constitute  a  minor.  The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any 
curriculum  specifying  this  subject  is  fulfilled  by  two  units  in  any  one  foreign  language 
taken  in  an  accredited  high  school.  Alternatively,  the  language  requirement  for  ad- 
mission may  be  fulfilled  by  passing  entrance  examinations  in  two  units  in  any  one 
foreign  language  which  is  regularly  taught  in  the  University.  Less  than  one  unit  is 
not  acceptable  for  admission. 

3.  Mathematics.  Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spherical  geometry, 
and  trigonometry  are  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  this  subject.  General  mathe- 
matics may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and  geometry  in  cases  where  the  content  of 
the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry, 
as  determined  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
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Science.  The  subjects  included  in  this  field  are  astronomy,  biology  (or  botany  and 
zoology) ,  chemistry,  general  science  (or  physiology  and  physiography),  geology,  and 
physics.  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of  two  units 
chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
zoology;  the  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit  from  these 
subjects.  Biology  may  be  offered  in  place  of  botany  and  zoology. 

Social  Studies.  The  subjects  included  in  this  field  are  civics,  commercial  or  economic 
geography,  economics,  history,  psychology,  and  sociology.  The  three  units  required  for 
a  major  must  include  at  least  two  units  in  history;  the  two  units  required  for  a  minor 
must  include  at  least  one  unit  in  history. 


Special  Requirements  for  Admission 

All  colleges  of  the  University  have  established  certain  minimum  specific  subject  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula  which  are  considered 
essential  preparation  for  successful  study  in  the  chosen  field.  The  admissions  chart  on 
pages  39  to  46  shows  the  special  subjects  which  have  been  prescribed.  The  requirements 
are  stated  in  units  of  credit  and  not  in  terms  of  majors  and  minors,  but  these  prescribed 
units  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  major  and  minor  requirements  listed  above. 

In  planning  his  high  school  work,  the  prospective  student  should  be  guided  also  by 
the  recommended  subjects  shown  in  the  chart.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  recommenda- 
tions indicate  the  desirability  of  presenting  more  than  the  minimum  requirement  of  nine 
units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies. 
Students  who  elect  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  these  areas  may  expect  to  have  a  more 
satisfactory  educational  experience  in  the  University. 


EXEMPTIONS  AND  SUBSTITUTIONS 

No  exemptions  are  permitted  or  substitutes  accepted  for  the  high  school  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  University  or  for  the  requirement  of  high  school  graduation,  except  as 
follows: 

1.  High  School  Graduates  of  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  Who  Rank  in  the  Upper  Half 
of  Their  Classes 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  admit,  without  adhering  to  the 
usual  requirements  as  they  pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  except  English,  an  applicant 
whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  his  graduating  class.  Such 
a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific  high  school  courses  that  are  prerequisite 
to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  wishes  to  enter  in  the  University. 
One  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  plane  geometry  are  nonwaiver  subject  require- 
ments for  admission  to  all  curricula  which  prescribe  these  subjects. 

Effective  in  September,  1964,  the  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  curricula  in  art  and  music  in  the  College 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  will  no  longer  be  waived  for  high  school  graduates  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  class. 

2.  Students  Who  Rank  in  the  Top  Quarter  of  Their  Classes 

Students  ranking  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes  will  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  June,  1965,  and 
thereafter,  with  a  deficiency  in  science,  foreign  language,  or  history.  Such  a  deficiency 
must  be  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  additional  credit  in  the  other 
required  subjects  listed  on  page  44.  Such  substitution  does  not,  however,  relieve  the 
student  of  the  all-University  requirement  of  two  majors  and  one  minor  for  admission. 
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3.  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

The  dean  of  the  college  may  waive  the  language  requirement  for  admission  of  students 
whose  high  schools  do  not  offer  foreign  language. 

A  student  deficient  in  foreign  language  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering, 
the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (architecture  curriculum),  or  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  on  condition  the  deficiency  is  removed  during 
the  first  two  years  without  credit  toward  college  graduation. 

4.  Mathematics  Requirement 

In  all  curricula  where  advanced  algebra  or  trigonometry  is  required,  students  who 
have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all  other  re- 
quirements, may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their 
first  year  of  residence.  (See  also  statement  on  page  48  about  the  Mathematics  Placement 
Test.) 

The  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  (architecture  cur- 
riculum) ,  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (chemical  engineering  curricu- 
lum) require  three  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics  for  admission  to  full  freshman 
status.  One  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  plane  geometry  are  nonwaiver  subject 
requirements  for  admission  to  all  curricula  prescribing  these  subjects. 

5.  Transfers  with  Thirty  or  More  Semester  Hours 

The  requirements  of  high  school  graduation,  majors,  minors,  and  specific  high  school 
entrance  subjects  (except  when  necessary  as  prerequisites  for  required  courses  to  be 
taken  here)  may  be  waived  for  students  transferring  to  the  University  from  a  fully 
accredited  junior  college  or  four-year  college  with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours  of 
credit  earned  with  at  least  a  3.0  ("C")  average  in  all  work  attempted.  Some  colleges 
have  established  higher  minimum  average  requirements  for  admission  to  certain  cur- 
ricula.   (See  also  provision  for  special  admissions  below.) 

High  school  entrance  requirements  are  not  waived  for  transfers  to  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  or  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  unless  they  have 
demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

SPECIAL  ADMISSIONS 

A  student  not  otherwise  eligible  for  admission  may  be  admitted,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  and  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter,  pro- 
viding he  submits  evidence  which  clearly  establishes  his  qualifications  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  the  curriculum  or  course  in  which  he  wishes  to  enroll.  (See  also  statement  on 
page  37  concerning  exemptions  and  substitutions,  and  provision  for  attendance  in  Univer- 
sity courses  by  Illinois  high  school  seniors  on  page  63.) 
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Effective     June,     1965 

English,  3  units 

Science,  2  units 
(not  general   sci- 
ence) 

Algebra,  1  unit 

Plane   Geometry, 

1  unit 

One  language, 

2  units 
History,  2   units 

(not  social  studies)1 
Additional    from 
above   except   Eng- 
lish,   and    including 
Social    Studies, 
1    unit2 

English,  1  unit 

Same  language,  1  unit 

Science,  2   units   (including 

biology) 
Social  Studies,  2  units 

English,  1  unit 
Mathematics,    1    unit 
Science,  2  units  (including 

physics  or  chemistry,  or 

both)4 
Social  Studies,  2  units 

English,  3  units 
One   language, 

2  units 
Algebra,   1    unit 
Plane  Geometry, 

1    unit 

3.5  after  sixty 
semester 
hours 
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Residents: 

See   page   33. 
Nonresidents: 

Upper  Vi 

Residents  and 

Nonresidents: 

Upper  V2 

Residents: 

See   page   33. 
Nonresidents: 

Upper  Vi 

COLLEGE   OF    LIBERAL  ARTS   AND  SCIENCES 

Sciences  and  Letters  Curriculum,  with  ma- 
jors in  American  Civilization,  Anthropol- 
ogy, Economics,  English,  Finance,  French, 
Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  His- 
tory of  Art,  Italian,  Latin,  Latin-American 
Studies,  Medieval  Civilization,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Russian,  Rus- 
sian Language  and  Area  Studies,  Sociol- 
ogy, Spanish,  Speech  and  Theatre 

Division  of  General  Studies 

Prejournalism 

Prelaw 

Teacher     Education     Curricula     in     English, 
French,  Geography,  German,  Latin,  Rus- 
sian,   Social     Studies,    Spanish,    Speech, 
Speech    Correction3 
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Sciences  and  Letters  Curriculum,  with  ma- 
jors in  Actuarial  Science  (Mathematics), 
Astronomy,  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Entomology,  Geology,  Home  Economics, 
Mathematics,  Microbiology,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Statistics  (Mathematics),  Zo- 
ology 

General  Medical  Technology 

Medical   Record   Administration 
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PRE-COLLEGE  PROGRAMS   FOR  ENTERING   FRESHMEN 

The  University  offers  to  high  school  seniors  planning  to  enroll  at  the  Urbana  campus 
in  September  a  coordinated  series  of  pre-college  programs  including  advance  enrollment, 
advance  guidance  testing  and  placement  testing  in  mathematics  and  foreign  languages, 
counseling,  and  orientation  for  parents. 

A  special  bulletin  entitled  Pre-College  Programs  for  Entering  Freshmen,  describing 
in  detail  each  of  the  programs  and  including  a  form  for  students  to  use  in  requesting 
participation  in  one  or  more  of  the  programs,  is  sent  to  each  entering  freshman  with  his 
notice  of  eligibility  for  admission.  Arrangements  include  the  following: 

1.  Guidance  and  Placement  Testing.  Available  during  the  spring  and  summer  at  eight 
different  locations  over  the  state  on  a  series  of  Saturdays  beginning  March  7,  1964. 
Each  day's  schedule  includes  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations,  the  Mathematics 
Placement  Test,  and  the  Foreign  Language  Placement  Test  for  those  students  pre- 
senting high  school  credit  in  German,  Latin,  and  Spanish  for  admission  who  plan 
to  continue  the  same  language  in  the  University.  Those  who  expect  to  continue  French 
or  Russian  must  complete  the  Foreign  Language  Placement  Test  during  the  first  meet- 
ings of  the  classes.  All  these  tests  supplement,  but  do  not  replace,  the  admission  test 
required  of  all  beginning  freshmen  which  is  described  on  page  34. 

2.  Individual  Pre-College  Counseling.  Available  on  the  Urbana  campus  by  appointment 
between  March  25  and  September  11,  1964,  for  students  who  complete  the  advance 
testing  program. 

3.  Advance  Enrollment.  To  be  held  on  the  Urbana  campus  during  the  summer  between 
June  16  and  August  7,  1964.  This  plan  makes  possible,  in  consultation  with  an  academic 
adviser,  the  selection  of  courses  and  arrangement  of  a  class  schedule  for  September. 
Only  those  freshmen  who  have  completed  their  required  testing  and  have  received 
a  permit  to  enter  the  University  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Advance  Enrollment 
program. 

4.  Parents  Program.  To  be  held  on  the  Urbana  campus  during  the  summer  Advance 
Enrollment  period.  It  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Dads  Association,  the  Mothers  Association, 
and  the  University.  It  provides  special  opportunities  for  parents  to  learn  more  about 
the  University  and  the  Urbana-Champaign  community  during  their  day  on  the  campus. 
New  freshmen  who   take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  early  testing, 

counseling,  and  advance  enrollment  in  their  first  semester  courses  need  not  come  to  the 
campus  as  early  in  the  fall  as  those  students  who  must  take  part  in  all  the  New  Student 
Week  activities. 

Details  concerning  the  Freshman  Guidance  and  the  Mathematics  and  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Placement  testing  requirements  are  given  below. 

FRESHMAN   GUIDANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Freshman  Guidance  Examinations  are  required  of  all  new  students  entering  the  Uni- 
versity directly  from  high  school,  including  those  degree  candidates  with  less  than  thirty 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  earned  through  Advanced  Placement  and  similar  programs 
for  superior  high  school  students,  and  those  entering  with  less  than  twelve  semester  hours 
of  academic  credit  earned  in  another  college  or  university.  These  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Student  Counseling  Service  and  are  intended  to  assist  students  to  make  wise 
educational  and  vocational  decisions,  both  in  and  beyond  college.  The  results  are  also  made 
available  to  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

These  tests  are  offered  at  various  times  and  places  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
during  the  New  Student  Week  activities  preceding  registration  each  semester.  Information 
concerning  dates  and  locations  of  testing  centers  may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school 
principal  or  counselor,  or  by  writing  to  the  Student  Counseling  Service,  249  Student  Services 
Building,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822.  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  complete  these  tests  during  the  spring  or  summer  so  that  they  may  receive 
early  counseling.  A  ticket  of  admission  to  the  testing  center  of  the  student's  choice  must 
be  obtained  in  advance  from  the  University  Student  Counseling  Service. 
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MATHEMATICS  PLACEMENT  TEST 


The  Mathematics  Placement  Test  does  not  grant  credit,  but  it  is  intended  to  make 
sure  that  new  students  begin  their  college  mathematics  work  with  the  courses  they  are 
best  prepared  to  carry.  It  is  primarily  for  students  who  plan  to  enroll  in  programs  of  study 
which  include  college  algebra  or  more  advanced  courses  in  mathematics.  The  test  is  given 
at  various  scheduled  times  and  locations. 

The  University  is  offering  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  in  advance  of  New  Student 
Week  for  September,  1964,  applicants  on  the  same  Saturday  mornings  and  in  the  same 
locations  as  the  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations.  All  new  undergraduate  students  who 
plan  to  enroll  in  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  or  analytic  geometry  in  September  whose 
permits  do  not  show  college  credit  in  algebra  or  more  advanced  mathematics  are  urged  to 
take  the  test  on  one  of  the  dates  listed  in  the  advance  schedule.  High  school  principals 
and  counselors  and  the  Student  Counseling  Service  can  provide  information  about  the 
schedule.  Students  should  write  to  the  Student  Counseling  Service,  249  Student  Services 
Building,  for  a  ticket  of  admission  for  the  date  and  test  center  of  their  preference. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  test  in  one  of  the  sessions  during  the  preceding  spring  or 
summer  should  not  repeat  it  during  New  Student  Week,  but  all  others  who  expect  to  register 
in  a  mathematics  course  as  indicated  above  should  take  it  at  the  hour  and  location  indicated 
in  the  official  New  Student  Week  Program  which  is  sent  with  the  Permit  to  Enter. 

Students  who  have  college  credit  in  algebra  and  trigonometry,  or  more  advanced 
mathematics,  may  register  in  analytic  geometry  or  higher  mathematics  in  accordance  with 
the  college  credit  they  have  received  without  taking  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 

CURRICULA  REQUIRING  COLLEGE  MATHEMATICS 

The  curricula  listed  below  require  college  mathematics.  Those  which  are  starred  (*) 
require  analytic  geometry  or  more  advanced  courses  in  mathematics.  Students  entering  any 
of  the  following  curricula  who  do  not  have  college  credit  in  algebra  or  more  advanced 
mathematics,  and  those  entering  a  starred  curriculum  who  do  not  have  college  credit  in 
both  algebra  and  trigonometry  should  take  the  test. 

College  of  Agriculture 
All  curricula,  including  Home  Economics 

College  of  Commerce  and   Business  Administration 
All  curricula 

College  of  Education 
Industrial  Education 

College  of  Engineering 

•  All   curricula,  including  the  combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  program 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

•  Architecture    (engineering  and  general  options) 

•  Landscape  Architecture 

•  Urban  Planning 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

•  Chemical  Engineering 

•  Chemistry  Curriculum 
General  Medical  Technology 
Home  Economics 

•  Physics  Curriculum 
Premedicine 
Preveterinary  Medicine 

•  Sciences  and  Letters  Curriculum  and  teacher  education  curricula  for  those  who  plan  to 
major  in  the  biological  or  physical  sciences,  including  mathematics 
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College  of  Physical  Education 

All  curricula 


FOREIGN   LANGUAGE  PLACEMENT  TESTS 


All  students  who  present  high  school  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  or  Spanish  for 
admission  and  intend  to  continue  the  same  language  in  the  University  are  required  to  take 
the  placement  test  in  the  appropriate  language  to  enable  the  department  concerned  to 
evaluate  the  student's  qualification  for  advanced  work  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  assignment 
to  the  proper  course.  The  placement  tests  in  German,  Latin,  and  Spanish  are  offeree1  both 
during  the  pre-college  testing  periods  scheduled  during  the  summer  and  during  New 
Student  Week.  The  placement  tests  in  French  and  Russian  are  given  during  the  first 
meetings  of  the  classes. 


ADMISSION   TO  THE   COMBINED   ENGINEERING-LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 
FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Students  entering  this  program  must  meet  admission  requirements  for  both  colleges. 
Freshmen  entering  directly  from  high  school  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Any  student  entering  this  program  with  his  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  language 
requirement  for  graduation  partially  or  completely  fulfilled  is  required  to  substitute  an 
equivalent  number  of  hours  in  social  sciences  or  humanities. 

In  general,  students  having  over  seventy-five  semester  hours  of  transfer  work  are  in- 
eligible for  the  combined  program.  Closing  dates  for  applications  from  transfer  students 
desiring  to  enroll  in  the  combined  program  are  August  1  for  the  first  semester,  December  1 
for  the  second  semester,  and  May  1  for  the  summer  session. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  in  occupational  therapy,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Occupational  Therapy  from  the  College  of  Medicine,  is  offered  to  men  and  women  who 
are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  listed  below.  The  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of  six 
semesters  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana  and  sixteen  consecutive 
months  in  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Chicago.  A  portion  of  it  may  be  taken  at  the  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division  or  in  some  other  accredited  institution.  The  work  on  the  Urbana 
and  Chicago  Undergraduate  campuses  is  mainly  preprofessional  in  character. 


PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  this  curriculum  must  meet  all  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  and  meet  the  general  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences; 

2.  He  must  rank  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class,  or  satis- 
factorily pass  examinations  given  by  the  Student  Counseling  Service;    . 

3.  He  must  be  under  thirty  years  of  age; 

4.  He  must  pass  satisfactorily  a  special  physical  examination  given  by  the  University  Health 
Service   (in  addition  to  the  pre-entrance  physical  examination  described  on  page  32); 

5.  He  must  have  an  interview  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
All  the  above  requirements  must  be  certified  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 

before  a  permit  to  enter  is  issued.  The  applicant  should  arrange  for  the  examinations  and 
interview  well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  he  plans  to  enter. 
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TRANSFER  STUDENTS 


Before  being  eligible  for  admission  to  the  professional  phase  of  the  occupational  therapy 
curriculum  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  transfer  students,  in  all  but  exceptional  cases,  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  in  residence  at  Urbana.  After  admission  by  transfer, 
such  students  are  governed  by  the  same  regulations  applicable  to  other  students  in  the 
curriculum. 


PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 


Requirements  for  admission  to  this  part  of  the  curriculum  are  given  on  page  55  of  this 
catalog  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  professional  colleges  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago. 


ADMISSION   TO   EARLY  ADMISSION   PROGRAM   IN  MUSIC 

Students  may  be  admitted  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  for  the  summer 
session  only  upon  completion  of  the  junior  year  of  high  school  and  recommendation  of 
the  School,  of  Music.  Applicants  must  satisfy  the  usual  age  requirement  for  admission  to 
the  University  as  stated  on  page  32.  Prior  to  approval  of  admission,  an  applicant  must 
complete  the  following  tests  to  be  administered  by  the  School  of  Music: 

1.  A  performance  examination,  equivalent  to  or  better  than  that  required  of  entering 
music  freshmen  in  the  professional  curriculum; 

2.  A  comprehensive  test  designed  to  show  the  student's  ability  in  rhythm  and  pitch  dis- 
crimination and  his  general  musical  achievement;  and 

3.  Provide  recommendations  from  his  applied  music  teachers  and  his  high  school  ad- 
ministrator, summarizing  appraisals  of  the  applicant's  musical  achievements,  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  emotional  stability,  and  prognoses  for  professional  success. 

Following  completion  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school,  the  student  may  be  accepted 
as  a  regular  student  in  the  School  of  Music.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  100  Smith  Music  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 
(See  also  page  64  in  this  catalog.) 


ADMISSION   OF  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

A  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  an 
unclassified  student  (not  a  candidate  for  a  degree)  in  an  undergraduate  college,  provided 
he  secures  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  He  may  be  required  to  obtain 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor  whose  work  he  wishes  to  take.  He  must  give  evidence 
that  he  possesses  the  requisite  information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably,  as  an  unclassified 
student,  his  chosen  subjects,  and  he  must  meet  the  special  requirements  for  the  particular 
college  in  which  he  wishes  to  enroll,  as  stated  below. 

No  one  may  enroll  as  an  unclassified  student  in  any  college  of  the  University  for  more 
than  two  years  except  by  special  permission,  application  for  which  must  be  made  through 
the  dean  of  the  college. 

A  person  registered  as  an  unclassified  student  in  one  college  and  desiring  to  take  a 
course  in  another  college  of  the  University  must  obtain  also  the  approval  of  the  dean  of 
the  latter  college. 

For  certain  of  its  colleges  the  University  has  adopted  special  requirements  for  the 
admission  of  unclassified  students.  These  are  as  follows: 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  (two 
units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry)  and  three  units  of  English  (composition 
and  literature). 
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College  of  Engineering 

The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  (algebra, 
two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  trigonometry,  one-half  unit) ,  and  English  (English 
composition  and  literature,  three  units). 

College  of  Law 

No  credit  earned  by  an  unclassified  student  in  the  College  of  Law  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree  in  law. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

A  written  application  must  be  presented.  The  applicant  may  be  required  to  present 
official  certificates  including  his  preparatory  work  and  showing  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  school  last  attended. 

ADMISSION   OF  IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

A  person  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  who  wishes  to  continue  study  by  registering  in 
an  undergraduate  college  may  be  admitted  as  an  irregular  student.  To  be  admitted  to  this 
classification,  a  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to 
enter. 

ADMISSION  TO   CORRESPONDENCE   COURSES 

Correspondence  courses  are  open  to  any  applicant  who  can  meet  the  University  entrance 
requirements  and  also  to  persons  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  whose  applications  are 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Correspondence  Study  Section  of  the  Division  of  University 
Extension.  An  application  from  a  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  an  institution  of 
college  grade  will  be  considered  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
institution  from  which  the  student  was  dropped.  (See  page  67  for  information  concerning 
acceptance  of  correspondence  credit  toward  graduation  and  pages  38  and  63  for  information 
concerning  special  admissions.) 

ADMISSION   OF  LISTENERS   OR  VISITORS 

Those  wishing  to  attend  a  class  as  listeners  or  visitors  must  first  obtain,  on  an  official 
Visitor's  Permit,  the  written  permission  of  the  instructor  of  the  class  and  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  Persons  registering  in  the  University  for  the  first  time 
obtain  the  required  approval  from  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 
Former  students  not  currently  registered  must  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
in  which  they  were  last  registered.  Former  students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  as 
visitors  while  on  "dropped"  status. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  in  laboratory,  military,  physical  education,  or  studio  classes. 
A  person  who  visits  a  course  as  a  listener  is  not  allowed  a  proficiency  or  special  examination 
for  credit  therein  at  any  time. 

ADMISSION  BY  TRANSFER 

Qualified  students  may  transfer  to  the  University  from  another  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  enter  all  curricula  open  to  freshmen.  (See  also  Special  Admissions  provision 
on  page  38.) 

Credits  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  from  another  accredited  university 
or  college.  If  the  applicant  is  not  from  a  fully  accredited  school,  advanced  standing  in 
the  undergraduate  colleges  is  granted  only  by  examination. 

Credits  from  schools  with  provisional  accreditation  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  valida- 
tion by  satisfactory  work  in  residence.  Validation  through  satisfactory  work  in  residence 
may  be  accomplished  by  earning  in  the  University  of  Illinois  or  other  fully  accredited 
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collegiate  institution  at  least  a  3.0  ("C")  average,  or  higher  if  prescribed  by  the  curriculum 
he  wishes  to  enter,  in  the  first  fifteen  to  thirty  semester  hours  completed  thereafter. 

Any  semester  in  which  the  student  first  completes  fifteen  semester  hours,  or  any  number 
of  semester  hours  between  fifteen  and  thirty  inclusive,  with  the  required  average  is 
accepted  as  validating  the  transferred  credit.  In  all  cases,  the  grades  for  all  work  attempted 
in  the  validating  period  are  counted  in  computing  the  average. 

All  credits  are  subject  to  review  by  the  dean  of  the  student's  college  with  reference  to 
their  acceptance  toward  satisfaction  of  graduation  requirements.  A  student  who  has  passed 
a  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  may  not  be  given  credit  for  the  same  course  taken 
elsewhere.  In  general,  it  is  unwise  for  a  student  to  enter  a  specialized  curriculum  at  the 
University  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Students  intending  to  transfer  to 
the  University  should  submit  their  credentials  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  as 
early  as  possible  after  beginning  their  final  term  of  college  work  preceding  the  desired 
entry  date.  Applications  are  considered  in  accordance  with  the  progressive  admission  policy 
described  on  page  29. 

An  applicant  for  admission  by  transfer  who  is  not  in  good  standing  at  the  previous 
institution  may  be  required  to  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to 
enter  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  academic  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum 
of  his  choice,  a  person  on  probation  at  or  dropped  from  another  institution  for  disciplinary 
reasons  may  enter  the  University  only  on  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate  Committee 
on  Discipline,  or  its  designated  subcommittee. 

Students  entering  the  University  directly  from  high  school  as  degree  candidates  with 
less  than  thirty  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  earned  by  Advanced  Placement,  or  a 
similar  program  for  superior  students,  and  those  transferring  with  less  than  twelve  semester 
hours  attempted  at  previous  collegiate  institutions  are  considered  freshmen  for  purposes 
of  admission  and  registration,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  transfer  regulations.  Any  student 
who  has  attempted  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  at  one  or  more  colleges  or  universities, 
even  though  part  has  been  failed,  is  subject  to  the  transfer  rules.  Specific  admission  require- 
ments by  curricula  are  given  in  the  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on  page  39.  (See  also  the 
statement  concerning  special  admissions  on  page  38.) 

General  University  requirements  for  admission  by  transfer,  in  terms  of  the  grading 
system  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  are  as  follows: 

1.  With  more  than  forty  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  attempted,  a  minimum  of 

a.  3.0  ("C")    total  average,  including  all  courses  passed  or  failed; 

b.  3.0  ("C")  average  for  the  applicant's  last  semester,  or  approval  of  the  applicant's 
petition  by  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned,  for  his  admission  on  a  probationary 
status.  (A  minimum  of  the  last  twelve  semester  hours  taken  by  a  transfer  student 
is  used  in  determining  the  last  semester  average;  furthermore,  if  the  last  twelve 
semester  hours  bridge  two  or  more  semesters,  quarters,  or  summer  sessions  of  study, 
the  entire  semester,  quarter,  or  summer  session  of  study  in  which  the  twelfth  hour 
falls  is  included  in  the  average.) 

2.  With  forty  semester  hours  or  less  of  academic  credit  attempted,  a  minimum  of 

a.  3.0  ("C")  average,  except  that  a  resident  of  Illinois  whose  scholastic  average  is 
below  3.0  but  above  2.5  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned, 
be  admitted   on   probationary  status. 

b.  A  nonresident  of  Illinois  whose  scholastic  average  is  less  than  3.0  will  not  be  admitted. 
Several  colleges  have  established  higher  requirements  for  admission  and  continuation 

in  certain  curricula.  An  applicant  should  refer  to  the  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on  page 
39  in  this  catalog  presenting  specific  admission  requirements  of  the  curriculum  he  desires 
to  enter.  Grades  in  all  courses  transferred,  whether  acceptable  or  not  toward  graduation  in 
the  student's  curriculum,  are  included  in  computing  the  transfer  student's  average  for 
admission. 

(For  information   about  scholastic  and  other   requirements  for  transfers  to  teacher 
education  curricula  see  page  205.) 

The  registration  of  students  in  chemistry  courses,  other  than  those  ordinarily  open 
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to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  is  limited  with  few  exceptions  (students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  the  College  of  Agriculture)  to  those  having  a  3.5  general  average,  exclusive 
of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  required  physical  education,  or  an  average  of 
at  least  3.5  in  chemistry  courses.  Any  junior  or  senior  who  can  not  meet  either  of  these 
requirements  must  petition  for  admittance  as  a  major  or  minor  in  chemistry.  Those  who 
desire  to  register  in  the  curricula  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  fulfill  the 
former  requirement  to  be  accepted  by  the  department  as  juniors  or  seniors.  Transfer  stu- 
dents to  be  admitted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the  institutions  from  which  they 
transfer  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  CREDIT  FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Many  students  enter  the  University  after  completing  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  at 
other  universities  and  colleges  in  Illinois.  In  recognition  of  this  situation,  the  University 
is  cooperating  with  the  higher  institutions  in  the  state  to  attain  a  desirable  degree  of 
coordination  of  programs. 

In  general,  the  University  of  Illinois  accepts  on  an  hour-for-hour  basis  credit  as  shown 
on  official  transcripts  of  record  received  from  other  fully  accredited  collegiate  institutions 
which  have  been  approved  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting  associations.  Students  from 
degree-granting  institutions  not  in  one  of  these  categories,  but  which  have  been  accredited 
or  approved  by  one  of  the  agencies  recognized  by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting, 
also  may  be  allowed  credit  for  work  transferred  to  the  University  in  courses  which  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Credit  from  un- 
accredited institutions  is  accepted  only  on  the  basis  of  validation  by  examination;  credit 
from  institutions  with  provisional  accreditation  is  accepted  on  the  basis  of  satisfactory 
completion  of  additional  work  taken  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  other 
fully  accredited  collegiate  institution.    (See  page  52.) 

In  all  cases,  the  transferred  credit  accepted  by  the  University  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  student's  college  and  major  department  with  reference  to  its  applicability  toward  a 
particular  degree,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  his 
chosen  curriculum. 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  on  application,  will  furnish  complete  information 
regarding  acceptable  sources  of  transferred  credit. 

TRANSFER  FROM  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Credit  transferred  from  a  junior  college  is  limited  to  the  total  a  student  may  earn  in 
his  first  two  years  in  the  University  without  carrying  an  excess  schedule  (sixty-six  semester 
hours  maximum,  plus  approved  credit  in  military  and  physical  education).  Credit  for  work 
completed  in  a  junior  college  by  a  student  after  he  has  accumulated  this  total  in  either  a 
junior  or  senior  college,  or  both,  is  allowed  only  in  exceptional  cases  by  special  action 
of  the  All-University  Committee  on  Admissions. 

The  scholastic  average  of  a  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  University  by  transfer 
from  a  junior  college  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  all  work  attempted.  The  status  of  such 
a  student  and  the  specific  credits  acceptable  toward  his  degree  are  determined  by  the 
dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter. 

TRANSFER  TO  AND  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISION 

The  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  offers  the  first  two  or  more  years  of  work  in 
certain  fields  as  stated  on  page  20.  This  Division  is  not  at  present  a  degree-granting  branch 
of  the  University;  it  will  become  so  when  the  new  University  of  Illinois  campus  at  Congress 
Circle,  Chicago,  is  completed  in  February,  1965. 

The  following  regulations  govern  transfer  between  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 
campus  and  Urbana: 

1.  Physical  education  courses  which  satisfy  the  graduation  requirements  at  Urbana  are 
also  required  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  and  courses  completed  prior  to 
transferring  to  Urbana  are  accepted  toward  meeting  the  four-semester  requirement  for 
all  baccalaureate  degrees. 
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2.  Students  transferring  to  Urbana  while  on  probation  or  with  a  scholastic  average  below 
3.0  are  permitted  to  change  to  a  different  college  only  by  regular  Intercollegiate  Trans- 
fer Permit  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college  they  wish  to  enter.  Certain  colleges  and 
curricula  have  established  higher  than  a  3.0  scholastic  average  requirement  for  admission. 

3.  Students  who  transfer  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees  at  Urbana  must  spend  either  the  junior  or  senior  year  on  the  Urbana  campus, 
earning  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  uninterrupted  by  any  work 
elsewhere. 

4.  Students  who  transfer  to  Urbana  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  who  have 
attempted  less  than  twelve  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  any  credit  granted  for  military 
service,  are  considered  freshmen  for  registration  purposes  and  participate  in  the  events 
planned  for  new  freshmen  during  the  New  Student  Program. 

5.  Attendance  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  during  a  summer  session  only  by 
Urbana  students  is  not  considered  as  interrupting  residence  for  graduation. 

6.  A  student  from  the  Urbana  campus  desiring  to  attend  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  after  accumulating  seventy-five  or  more  semester  hours  must  complete  one 
of  the  following  procedures: 

a.  Present  a  statement  from  the  dean  of  his  college  at  Urbana  indicating  that  the 
course,  or  courses,  for  which  he  intends  to  register  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  will  count  toward  his  degree. 

b.  Register  with  the  appropriate  Associate  Dean  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 
who  will  approve  the  student's  program.  Records  of  students  who  have  earned  sixty 
or  more  hours  will  be  reviewed  prior  to  registration,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  may  profitably  continue  at  that  Division. 

7.  Readmitted  and  advance  enrolled  continuing  students  who  request  transfer  from  one 
campus  to  another  are  subject  to  payment  of  the  advance  deposit  on  tuition  and  fees. 
(See  page  105.) 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

In  addition  to  a  two-semester  academic  year,  the  University  conducts  an  eight-week 
summer  session  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  school  teachers  and  administrators,  librarians, 
athletic  coaches,  and  others  whose  employment  prevents  attendance  during  the  regular 
school  year,  as  well  as  graduate  students  pursuing  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees  or 
specialized  study,  undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  elsewhere  who 
wish  to  accelerate  their  programs,  and  other  persons  for  whom  summer  study  will  con- 
tribute to  vocational  or  personal  goals.  A  few  departments  offer  special  intensive  courses 
lasting  only  four  to  six  weeks.  All  colleges  on  the  Urbana  campus  participate  in  the  sum- 
mer program. 

DEGREE   CANDIDATES 

New  freshmen  and  transfer  students  applying  for  admission  in  the  summer  session 
as  candidates  for  degrees  must  satisfy  the  same  admission  requirements  of  the  chosen 
curriculum  which  are  prescribed  for  students  entering  for  the  first  time  in  a  fall  or  spring 
semester,  including  testing  requirements  described  on  page  34.  They  are  not,  however,  re- 
quired to  make  an  advance  deposit  on  tuition  and  fees.  Full  credentials  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  well  in  advance  of  registration  day. 

NON-DEGREE  CANDIDATES 

Undergraduate  applicants  for  admission  or  readmission  to  the  University  in  the  sum- 
mer session,  not  as  candidates  for  degrees,  are  not  assigned  to  any  college  or  curriculum, 
and  they  are  not  required  to  submit  test  scores  prior  to  issuance  of  a  permit  to  enter.  Their 
applications  may  be  approved  under  one  of  the  following  conditions: 
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1.  Former  students  who  were  eligible  for  readmission  when  they  left  the  University  may 
register  in  the  summer  upon  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

2.  Transfer  students  who  present  a  statement  of  eligibility  to  return  to  the  collegiate 
institution  last  attended. 

3.  Persons  employed  as  teachers  who  submit  statements  from  the  school  authorities  attest- 
ing to  their  employment. 

4.  Others,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age,  who  give  evidence  that  they  possess  the  requisite 
background  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably  summer  courses  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
They  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Students  admitted  to  the  summer  session  as  non-degree  candidates  who  later  wish  to 
enter  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  as  degree  candidates  must  seek  admission  at 
that  time  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  a  college  of  the  University  of  Illinois  may  re- 
quest readmission  for  summer  study  under  one  of  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Submit  a  petition  to  the  previous  college,  if  he  wishes  to  re-enter  there. 

2.  Submit  a  petition  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session  for  admission  as  a  non-degree 
candidate.  (In  such  cases,  the  original  college  is  under  no  obligation  to  readmit  the 
student  at  a  later  date  as  a  degree  candidate,  or  to  count  toward  the  degree  any  credits 
he  earned  while  registered  as  a  non-degree  candidate.) 


ADMISSION  TO  THE   PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 
AT  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER   IN   CHICAGO 

The  following  material  offers  undergraduate  students  a  brief  view  of  requirements  for 
entering  the  University's  professional  colleges  in  Chicago.  Details  concerning  the  prepro- 
fessional  curricula  are  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  College  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  sections  of  this  catalog.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  interested  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  Illinois  60612. 

Because  space  limits  the  number  of  enrollments  at  the  professional  colleges,  applications 
and  complete  college  credentials  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  within  stated  time 
limits  to  the  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60612.  These  time  limits  are  indicated  below.  The  professional  colleges  operate  on 
the  quarter  system,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  curricula  in  General  Medical  Technology 
and  Medical  Record  Administration  which  begin  in  June,  new  classes  enroll  in  late  Sep- 
tember. 

Applicants  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  individual  qualifications.  Preference  is  given 
to  Illinois  residents.  Consideration  is  given  to  scholastic  records,  schools  and  colleges  at- 
tended, letters  of  recommendation  (especially  from  teachers  in  the  laboratory  sciences)  , 
health  records,  aptitude  tests,  personal  characteristics,  and  such  special  examinations  and 
other  qualifications  as  may  be  determined  by  the  committees  on  admissions. 

Applicants  must  present  evidence  that  course  and  grade  average  requirements  will  be 
met  in  full.  No  applicants  are  considered  who  are  on  scholastic  probation  or  who,  because 
of  poor  scholarship,  were  dropped  from  the  last  institution  they  attended.  Invitations  to 
register  are  sent  to  approved  applicants. 

College  of  Dentistry 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  received  between  July  1  (fourteen  months  pre- 
ceding enrollment)    and  April  1    (prior  to  enrollment)  .  Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.0    ("C")    in  terms  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grad- 
ing system. 

2.  Two  years  of  work  in   an  approved  college  of  liberal  arts   and  sciences,  comprising 
not  less  than  sixty  semester  hours,  including  these  prescribed  subjects: 
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SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry  (including  four  hours  of  organic  and  three  hours  of  quantitative  analysis)    ....  12 

Physics      6 

Biology   (including   general    zoology)    6 

English  (composition  and  rhetoric) 6 

Electives    (excluding    hygiene,    military,    and    physical    education,    and    including    a    sequence 

in  social  sciences  and  a  sequence  in  humanities)    30 

Total     60 

All  applicants  meeting  other  requirements  for  admission  take  the  Dental  Aptitude 
Test  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  a  student  whose  grades  in  the  College  of  Dentistry 
are  satisfactory,  and  who  is  qualified  on  the  basis  of  his  predental  work,  may  apply  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry.  At  least  six  semester  hours  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  or  Spanish,  and  six  semester  hours  of  electives  (excluding  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology)  must  be  included  in  the  predental  work. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  the  four- 
year  curriculum  in  dentistry. 


College  of  Medicine 

CURRICULUM   IN  MEDICINE 

Applications  must  be  received  between  July  1  (fourteen  months  preceding  enroll- 
ment)   and  January  1    (prior  to  enrollment)  .  Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  terms  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  grading  system. 

2.  Three  years  of  work  in  an  approved  college  or  university,  comprising  at  least  ninety- 
four  semester  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  hygiene,  military,  and  physical  education, 
distributed  as  follows: 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry  (including,  in    addition   to  introductory  courses,  four  hours   of   organic  chemistry 

and    three    hours    of    quantitative    analysis)     14 

Physics   (including   the  study   of   nuclear   physics  and    laboratory  work   in    mechanics,   heat, 

sound,    light,    and    electricity)     8 

Biology  (including  laboratory  courses  in  general  zoology  and  in  embryology,  and  a  course 

in  either  comparative  anatomy  or  vertebrate  zoology) 10 

English    (composition   and    rhetoric)    6 

Foreign    Language    6 

This  requirement  is  waived  if  the  student  has  completed  four  years  of  one  language 
in  high  school  or  completes  the  last  course  of  a  two-year  college  language  sequence. 
Nonscience  courses  must  replace  the  language  in    such,  a  case. 

Social  Science  and  Humanities  (at  least  three  hours  from  each  area) 16 

The  following  are  considered  social  sciences:  anthropology,  economics,  geography, 
history,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology;  humanities  include  literature  (Ameri- 
can,  English,  foreign),  advanced  composition,   philosophy,  and   the  fine   arts. 

Advanced  Courses  (not  included  in  foregoing,  in  one  subject  matter  area  from  courses  de- 
signed   primarily  for  junior   and    senior  students)    6 

Electives  (including  at  least  four  hours  nonscience)    2_8 

Total     94 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  recom- 
mended and  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  the  four-year 
curriculum  in  medicine. 
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CURRICULUM   IN  MEDICAL  ART 

Applications  must  be  received  between  October  1  and  April  1  (preceding  September 
enrollment)  .  In  any  one  year,  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  final  phase  of 
this  curriculum  is  restricted  to  four.  Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  terms  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  grading  system. 

2.  Three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  completing  a  minimum 
of  ninety-five  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  military  training,  and  including  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  on 
page  268  of  this  catalog. 

In  addition,  each  prospective  student  is  required  to  submit  in  person  a  portfolio 
demonstrating  such  techniques  as  pen  and  ink  drawings,  water  colors,  life  drawings,  etc. 
The  first  half-year  is  a  probation  period  for  all  accepted  students.  For  specific  course  re- 
quirements in  this  program,  refer  to  the  preprofessional  curriculum  announcement  in 
the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  section  on  page  268  of  this  catalog. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Art  is  conferred  by  the  College  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  at  Urbana  after  completion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
program  in  the  Department  of  Medical  Art  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  In  the 
case  of  transfer  students,  either  the  first  ninety  or  the  last  thirty  semester  hours  prior  to 
study  at  the  Medical  Center  must  be  completed  in  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus, 
uninterrupted  by  work  in  any  other  institution,  to  satisfy  the  residence  requirement  for 
graduation. 


School  of  Associated  Medical  Sciences 


CURRICULUM   IN   GENERAL  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  received  between  January  1  and  April  1  (preceding 
June  enrollment).  Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.0  ("C")  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

2.  Three  years  of  preprofessional  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
comprising  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  basic  military,  distributed  according  to  the  curriculum  shown  on  page  312  of 
this  catalog. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  General  Medical  Technology  is  conferred  by 
the  College  of  Medicine  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  fourth  and  final  year  (twelve 
months)   of  the  program  in  that  college. 


CURRICULUM   IN  MEDICAL  RECORD  ADMINISTRATION 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  received  between  January  1  and  April  1  (preceding 
June  enrollment).  Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  Three  years  of  preprofessional  study  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
with  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education  and 
basic  military,  and  including  subjects  specified  in  the  curriculum  given  on  page  313. 

2.  A  minimum  scholastic  average  of  3.0   ("C"). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Record  Administration  is  conferred 
by  the  College  of  Medicine  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  professional  phase  during 
the  fourth  and  final  year   (twelve  months)    of  the  program  in  that  college. 
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CURRICULUM   IN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


Applications  for  admission  to  the  professional  portion  of  this  curriculum  should  be 
submitted  after  January  1    (preceding  September  enrollment)  . 

This  curriculum,  open  to  both  men  and  women,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Occupational  Therapy,  conferred  by  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  first  six  semesters  of  this  prescribed  collegiate  curriculum  which  precede  regis- 
tration in  that  portion  of  the  course  offered  at  the  College  of  Medicine  may  be  taken 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana.  A  portion  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  or  in  other  accredited  institutions. 

A  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit  with  a  cumulative  scho- 
lastic average  of  a  least  3.5  is  required  before  transfer  to  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago 
where  the  final  phase  of  instruction  in  this  curriculum  is  offered  during  a  period 
of  sixteen  consecutive  months.  For  specific  course  requirements  in  this  program,  refer  to 
the  preprofessional  curriculum  announcement  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
section  on  page  313  of  this  catalog. 


College  of  Nursing 

Applications  for  admission  are  accepted  after  January  1  (preceding  September  en- 
rollment). 

The  professional  part  of  the  collegiate  nursing  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  consists  of  three  academic  years  and  two  eight-week 
summer  sessions.  Most  nursing  students  must  take  an  additional  summer  session  in  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  before  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Nursing.  Single  and  married 
men  and  women  are  eligible  for  consideration.  The  number  of  students  who  enter  annually 
is  limited  by  facilities. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  phase  are: 

1.  Two  semesters  of  preprofessional  work  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  including: 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry  (including  three  hours  general  and  three  hours  organic)    6 

General    Biology    or    Zoology     4 

English   (composition   and   rhetoric)    6 

Humanities     6 

Social    Science     6 

Electives  (excluding  hygiene,  military,  and   physical  education)    3 

Total     31 

Additional  liberal  arts  courses  are  usually  required  during  the  summer  between  the 
junior  and  the  senior  years  of  the  professional  program.  In  some  instances,  students 
who  have  presented  more  than  the  minimum  of  preprofessional  work  are  exempt 
from  this  additional  summer  session. 

2.  A  scholastic  average  of  3.0  with  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  in  such  prerequisite  courses 
as  chemistry  and  biology  or  zoology. 

3.  An  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  College  of  Nursing  faculty  prior  to  approval 
of  admission. 


College  of  Pharmacy 

The  curriculum  in  pharmacy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phar- 
macy consists  of  one  year  of  preprofessional  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Urbana  or  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  or  in  other  accredited 
collegiate  institutions,  followed  by  four  years  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Chicago. 
Applications  for  admission  should  be  submitted  between  January  1  and  September  1 
(preceding  September  enrollment). 
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Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  are: 

1.  Graduation   from   an   accredited  secondary  school,   or  equivalent   preparation. 

2.  Two  semesters  of  work  in  an  accredited  college,  junior  college,  or  university,  com- 
prising not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  (or  forty  five  quarter  hours)  of  academic 
credit,  exclusive  of  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  military.  Credits  submitted  must 
include  the  following: 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (including  qualitative  analysis) 8 

College  Algebra    3 

Plane    Trigonometry     2 

English    (composition    and    rhetoric)    6 

Electives  (excluding  courses  offered   in  the  College  of  Pharmacy)    1_T_ 

Total     30 

3.  Applicants  entering  from  institutions  other  than  the  University  of  Illinois  must  have 
a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.0  ("C")  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

4.  Students  entering  the  College  of  Pharmacy  from  other  colleges  within  the  University 
of  Illinois  must  be  eligible  for  continued  registration  in  that  college. 

An  applicant  who  is  otherwise  qualified  but  whose  grade-point  average  for  his  last 
semester  is  less  than  3.0  is  admitted  on  a  probationary  status.  Students  who  have  been 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  at  the  last  institution  they  attended  are  not  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Upon  completion  of  the  prepharmacy  requirements  it  is  expected  that  students 
desiring  a  degree  in  pharmacy  will  apply  for  registration  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

A  student  may  apply  for  admission  and  receive  advanced  standing  in  the  profes- 
sional curriculum  for  the  completion  of  any  or  all  of  the  following  courses  offered  at 
the  Urbana-Champaign  campus.  If  all  are  completed,  enrollment  for  a  summer  session 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Pharmacy  110  and  Pharmacy  112  will  complete  the 
requirements  of  the  first  professional  year. 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry  234,  336  and  337 10 

Physics   110  and   102    10 

Mathematics    122    and    133    : 7 

Accountancy    101     3 

Economics    1 02   or    1 08    3 


SPECIAL   EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Any  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois  can  obtain  an  education 
of  the  highest  quality.  For  its  superior  students,  the  University  makes  provisions  for 
special  programs  of  study,  starting  in  the  freshman  year,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  able 
and  ambitious  students  in  most  fields  of  learning.  Students  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  scholarship  are  recognized  publicly  on  Honors  Day  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  by 
various  other  kinds  of  honor  awards. 

Opportunities  for  Applicants  with  Superior  Scholastic  Records 

Because  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  arrangements 
for  superior  students  differ  among  the  various  colleges  and  departments.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  qualified  students  beginning  as  freshmen  have  special  advisers,  are  able  to 
enter  special  courses  or  special  sections  of  courses  as  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  are 
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encouraged  as  juniors  and  seniors  to  participate  in  special  programs  for  majors  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  usually  including  some  individual  work,  seminars  of  various  kinds, 
and  perhaps  a  senior  thesis.  For  details  of  these  various  arrangements,  see  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  sections  on  the  colleges  and  individual  departments  in  this  catalog. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Advanced  Placement  Program,  administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  is  designed  for  able  high  school  students  who  are  about  to  enter  college 
and  who  wish  to  demonstrate  their  readiness  for  courses  more  advanced  than  those 
most  frequently  studied  in  the  freshman  year.  Advanced  classes  are  offered  in  many 
high  schools  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  French,  Latin,  German,  Spanish, 
English  literature  and  English  composition,  American  history,  European  history,  biology, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics.  There  is  a  national  examination  in  each  subject, 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  which  is  designed  to  measure  the 
competence  of  the  student  in  terms  of  the  point  at  which  he  should  begin  his  college 
study  in  that  subject. 

The  examinations  are  prepared  by  joint  national  committees  of  high  school  and 
college  teachers.  They  are  graded  by  other  national  committees  on  the  following  basis: 
5,  high  honors;  4,  honors;  3,  creditable;  2,  pass;  and  1,  fail.  The  marked  papers  are 
sent  to  the  university  which  the  student  specifies  he  will  attend.  Each  department 
within  the  university  has  the  option  of  granting  or  not  granting  college  credit  and 
advanced  placement  on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  grade  or  on  the  basis  of  the  student's 
paper.  The  University  encourages  high  schools  and  their  outstanding  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

The  specific  credit  recommendations  are  listed  below. 

HUMANITIES 

English  Composition  and  Literature1 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  (three  semester  hours), 
and  may  receive  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  and  102  (six  semester  hours),  depending 
on  the  judgment  of  a  departmental  committee. 

2.  Papers  with   scores   of  3   or  2   are  referred   to   the  department  and   committee. 

American  History2 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3,  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  151  and  152  (eight  semester 
hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  151  (four  semester 
hours). 

European  History8 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3,  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  111  and  112  (eight  semester 
hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  receive  automatic  credit  in  History  111  (four  semester  hours).' 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 

French 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  French  201  and  202  (six  semester 
hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  are  referred  to  the  department. 

3.  Scores  of  2  are  not  considered  for  advanced  placement  or  credit. 

1  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  a  score  of  3  or  2  is  an  automadc  failure.  A  score  of  5,  4,  and 

3,  however,  does  entitle  a  student  to  enroll  in  sophomore  level  English  literature  courses. 

a  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  department. 

3  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  115  and 

116  (eight  semester  hours).  Scores  of  3  and  2  are  referred  to  the  department. 
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Intermediate  German 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  German  101,  102,  103,  and  104  (six- 
teen semester  hours).  However,  any  high  school  credit  earned  in  German  will  be 
deducted  from  this  total. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  are  referred  to  the  department. 

3.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  are  not  considered  for  advanced  placement. 

Advanced  German1 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  German  210  (three  semester  hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  are  referred  to  the  department. 

3.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  are  not  considered  for  advanced  placement. 

Latin  4 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Latin  105  (four  semester  hours)  and 
placement  in  Latin  201. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  department. 

Latin  5 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Latin  201  and  202  (six  semester  hours) 
and  placement  in  Latin  391. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  department. 

Spanish 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  Spanish  221  and  222  (six  semester 
hours). 

2.  A  score  of  2  is  not  considered  for  advanced  placement  or  credit. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
Biology2 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Botany  100  (four  semester  hours)  and 
Zoology  101  (five  semester  hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  Director,  School  of  Life  Sciences. 

Chemistry3 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  the  first  and  second  semesters  of 
general  chemistry    (ten  semester  hours). 

2.  Scores  of  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  the  first  semester  of  general  chemistry 
(five  semester  hours),  and  students  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  appropriate  second- 
semester  course  (Chemistry  104,  105,  108,  or  132).  Each  student  is  asked  to  take 
a  proficiency  examination  in  that  course  immediately  after  enrolling.  If  he  passes 
this  examination,  he  is  given  credit  in  that  course  also  and  is  permitted  to  register 
in  the  next  chemistry  course  in  sequence. 

3.  All  papers  with  a  score  of  2  are  referred  to  the  department  for  consideration,  but  it 
is  recommended  that  each  student  take  a  proficiency  examination  in  the  first-semester 
course  required  in  his  curriculum    (Chemistry  102  or  107). 

Mathematics 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  Mathematics  123  (five  semester 
hours)  and  Mathematics  133  (three  semester  hours).  In  addition,  students  are  given 
advanced  placement  in  Mathematics  142  or  143. 


1  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  German  210  and 
251   (six  semester  hours). 

2  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Biology  111  and 
Biology  131    (eight  semester  hours). 

8  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division: 

a.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3  receive  credit  for  the  first  semester  of  general  chemistry  (four  semester  hours) 
and  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  appropriate  second  semester  course  (Chemistry  104,  105,  106, 
108,  or  132). 

b.  Students  who  receive  grades  of  5  or  4  are  advised  to  take  a  proficiency  examination  in  Chemistry 
104,  105,  or  106,  depending  upon  the  requirement  of  their  curricula,  to  determine  if  additional 
credit  is  to  be  allowed. 

c.  All  papers  with  a  score  of  2  are  referred  to  the  Chemistry  Department  for  consideration. 
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2.  For  a  score  of  2,  students  are  automatically  granted  five  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
Mathematics  123  and  advanced  placement  in  Mathematics  132  or  133.  These  stu- 
dents are  also  informed  that  they  will  be  covering  material  in  calculus  which  is 
familiar  to  them,  but  that  during  this  period  of  time  they  will  be  expected  to  cover, 
on  their  own,  any  topics  in  analytical  geometry  which  were  not  covered  in  their 
high  school  courses. 

Physics1 

1.  A  student  with  a  score  of  5,  4,  or  3  has  the  following  options: 

a.  He  may  be  automatically  admitted  to  a  proficiency  examination  in  Physics  101 
or  Physics  106,  depending  upon  his  curriculum.  If  he  passes  the  proficiency 
examination  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B,"  the  student  receives  the  credit  indicated 
below. 

Proficiency    Examination    in    Physics    106.    Credit    granted    in    Physics    106     (four 
semester  hours),  107    (four  semester  hours),  and  108    (four  semester  hours). 
Proficiency  Examination  in  Physics  101.  Credit  granted  in  Physics  101    (five  semes- 
ter hours)  and   102    (five  semester  hours). 

b.  He  may  enroll  in  Physics  101  or  106.  If  he  passes  the  course  with  a  grade  of 
"A"  or  "B"  he  receives  credit  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  taken  a  pro- 
ficiency examination.   (See  la  above.) 

2.  A  student  with  a  score  of  2  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
take  a  proficiency  examination  in  any  of  the  courses  in  either  sequence  101,  102  or 
106,  107,  108.  He  receives  credit  only  for  each  course  in  which  he  passes  a  proficiency 
examination  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B." 

PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATIONS 

Each  semester  the  University  gives  proficiency  examinations,  similar  to  the  regular 
semester  examinations,  in  courses  normally  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Except 
in  Rhetoric  101  and  102,  the  student  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  head  or  chairman 
of  the  department  concerned.  Proficiency  examinations  in  more  advanced  undergraduate 
subjects  are  given  on  recommendation  of  the  head  or  chairman  of  the  department  and 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

With  specific  reference  to  entering  freshmen,  students  who  have  not  obtained 
credit  by  way  of  the  national  Advanced  Placement  Program,  but  still  are  well  pre- 
pared, are  encouraged  to  take  proficiency  examinations,  especially  in  courses  required  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 

No  fee  is  charged  for  these  examinations.  A  student  who  passes  a  proficiency  ex- 
amination is  given  credit  toward  graduation,  provided  that  this  does  not  duplicate  credit 
counted  for  his  admission  to  the  University  and  that  the  course  is  acceptable  in  his 
curriculum.  The  grade  in  the  proficiency  examination  is  "pass"  or  "fail,"  but  no  stu- 
dent is  given  a  grade  of  "pass"  unless  he  has  made  at  least  "C"  in  the  examination. 
No  official  record  is  made  of  failures  in  these  examinations,  and  grades  received  on  pro- 
ficiency examinations  are  not  considered  in  computing  averages. 

Proficiency  examinations  are  given  under  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  They  may  be  taken  only  by  persons  who  are  in  residence  or,  after  having  been  in 
residence,  are  registered  in  a  correspondence  course,  or  who  are  candidates  for  de- 
grees and  need  no  more  than  ten  semester  hours  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
their  degrees; 

2.  They  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  received  credit  for  more  than  one 
semester  of  work  in  the  subject  in  advance  of  the  course  in  which  the  examination 
is    requested; 

3.  They  may  not  be  taken  to  raise  grades  or  to  remove  failures  in  courses; 

4.  They  may  not  be  taken  in  a  course  which  the  student  has  attended  as  a  listener 
or  visitor. 


1  At  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  a  student  with  a  score  of  5,  4,  or  3  is  advised  to  take  a  pro- 
ficiency examination,  for  which  he  may  be  granted  advanced  placement  and  credit. 
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Proficiency  examinations  are  not  considered  as  interrupting  University  residence 
work  for  graduation  except  in  the  final  period  of  registration  when  all  credit  must  be 
earned  in  class.  Candidates  for  graduation  who  have  not  satisfied  the  residence  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  during  the  first  three  years  of  attendance  may  not  count 
credit  earned  by  proficiency  examinations  toward  satisfying  the  minimum  requirement 
of  the  last  thirty  semester  hours.   (See  page  111.) 

Exact  times  and  places  of  proficiency  examinations  are  announced  by  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  Students  who  wish  to  take  proficiency  examinations  should  make 
arrangements  at  the  departmental  offices  well  in  advance  of  the  examinations. 


EARLY  ADMISSION   PROGRAMS 

ATTENDANCE   IN   UNIVERSITY  COURSES  BY  ILLINOIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

Qualified  Illinois  high  school  seniors  are  permitted  to  attend  University  classes 
for  college  credit,  both  on  the  Urbana  campus  and  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division,  under  certain  specified  conditions.  They  may  also  enroll  for  college  credit 
in  correspondence  and  extramural  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

To  qualify  for  admission  to  this  program,  a  student  must  be  recommended  by 
his  high  school  principal  and  should  have  approximately  a  4.5  grade-point  average 
(A  =  5.00).  Each  case  is  considered  on  an  individual  basis  and  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
and  Records,  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned,  and  the  department  offering  the  course 
must  concur  with  the  high  school  principal's  recommendation.  Normally,  such  work  taken 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  should  not  be  used  to  accelerate  a  secondary  school  student 
at  the  high  school  level,  but  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  broadening  and  enriching  the 
student's  educational  program. 

The  courses  taken  by  these  selected  talented  seniors  is  work  over  and  above  the 
regular  secondary  school  curriculum.  Grades  and  course  credits  will  be  recorded  on 
the  permanent  University  of  Illinois  record  of  the  student  and  will  appear  on  any 
official  transcript  issued  to  or  for  him.  If  the  student  enters  the  University  after  gradu- 
ating from  high  school,  the  courses  will  be  credited  toward  University  graduation  if 
applicable  to  the  chosen  degree. 

Students  applying  for  admission  or  readmission  to  resident  or  extramural  courses 
under  the  provisions  of  this  program  should  make  arrangements  for  the  following  ma- 
terials to  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  least  one  month 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period  of  the  semester  for  which  they  are 
applying: 

1.  An  application  for  admission  or  readmission  to  the  University  (not  required  of 
students  enrolled  under  this  plan  in  the  immediately  preceding  semester  or  summer 
session). 

2.  An  official  copy  of  the  student's  high  school  transcript,  covering  all  work  completed 
in  high  school  and  courses  in  progress  (if  applicable).  This  transcript  should  be 
accompanied  by  any  test  scores  available  on  examinations  such  as  those  conducted 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  (ACT).  These  tests,  however,  are  not  required  unless  the  student  later  enters 
the  University  as  a  degree  candidate. 

3.  A  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  high  school  principal.  This  recommendation 
must  include  a  statement  of  the  University  course  or  courses  to  be  taken  and  must  also 
certify  that  the  program  will  not  interfere  with  the  completion  of  requirements  for 
graduation  from  high  school. 

Applications  (including  complete  credentials)  for  fall  admission  or  readmission  must 
be  received  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  within  the  deadline  periods  es- 
tablished for  other  admissions    (see  page  28). 

Students  interested  in  correspondence  study  should  write  directly  to  the  Director 
of  Correspondence  Courses,  Division  of  University  Extension,  247  Illini  Hall,  Champaign, 
Illinois  61822,  for  their  application  instructions.  It  is  suggested  that  students  comply  as 
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nearly  as  possible  with  the  semester  system  of  study  and  apply  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  any  semester  in  which  they  wish  to  pursue  correspondence  study. 
For  the  summer  months,  applications  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  the  middle 
of  May. 

Regular  University  fees,  as  outlined  on  page  97,  are  assessed  for  these  registrations, 
except  that  fees  for  registration  in  a  departmental  honors  program  do  not  exceed  those 
for  registration  in   the  comparable  non-honors  program. 

Applications,  recommendations,  and  other  information  concerning  prospective  students 
for  this  program  of  study  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803,  or  the  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  University  of  Illinois,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

EARLY  ADMISSION   PROGRAM  IN  MUSIC 

The  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  has  established  within  the  School  of  Music 
an  early  admission  program  for  students  of  outstanding  talents.  Work  at  the  University 
level  begins  in  the  regular  University  summer  session  at  the  conclusion  of  a  student's 
junior  year  in  high  school  and  is  regarded  as  becoming  continuous  in  the  summer  of  his 
senior  year.  Although  it  opens  the  way  to  graduation  from  the  University  after  two 
summers  and  three  and  one-half  years,  the  program  is  not  considered  primarily  in  terms 
of  acceleration,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  stay  the  full  four  years  in  the  interest 
of  a  broader  education  in  the  humanities.  It  offers  systematic  and  professional  instruc- 
tion to  talented  students  from  small  communities  without  access  to  professional  teach- 
ing; a  program  of  cultural  enrichment  to  strengthen  the  student's  background;  and  a 
program  of  teaching  and  guidance  to  determine  prior  to  actual  college  matriculation 
whether  or  not  the  student  is  suited  to  enter  music  as  a  profession. 

The  student  enrolls  in  established  courses  in  the  School  of  Music  during  the  first 
summer  session  and  is  subject  to  the  usual  University  regulations.  School  of  Music 
faculty  provide  instruction.  College  credit  earned  is  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  any  other  summer  session  student,  but  acceptance  of  the  credit  earned  toward 
graduation  is  determined  by  the  college  concerned  if  and  when  the  student  registers 
as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  (See  page  50  for  a  statement  of  admission  requirements.) 

EDMUND  J.  JAMES   SCHOLARS 

From  each  freshman  class  entering  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  there  is  selected  a  special  group  of  superior 
students  known  as  the  Edmund  J.  James  Scholars,  named  after  one  of  the  University's 
most  distinguished  presidents.  Successful  applicants  participate  in  a  four-year  all-Univer- 
sity program  in  which  they  may  enroll  in  courses  and  curricula  designed  to  match  the 
capacity  they  have  demonstrated  in  high  school  to  handle  academic  work  at  a  high  level. 
The  program  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  able  and  industrious  students,  and  provides 
a  good  background  for  later  graduate  and  professional  study.  The  curricular  arrange- 
ments include  the  provision  of  special  honors  sections  in  existing  courses,  establishment  of 
new  courses,  and  the  development  of  undergraduate  colloquia  of  a  broad  interdisci- 
plinary nature.  It  is  not  mandatory  that  a  James  Scholar  take  a  full  schedule  of  special 
courses.  He  may  wish  to  restrict  himself  to  those  which  he  feels  he  is  capable  of  handling 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  student,  in  order  to  retain 
his  designation  as  a  James  Scholar,  must  carry  at  least  one  honors  course  every  semester. 
Students  are  dropped  at  their  own  request  or  for  poor  performance. 

Although  no  monetary  award  is  presently  given  to  James  Scholars,  most  of  them 
are  eligible  for  one  or  more  of  the  scholarships  that  are  available  through  national,  state, 
or  University  sources.  Consequently,  students  who  need  financial  assistance  should  apply 
also  for  monetary  scholarships. 

Seniors  with  outstanding  academic  records  in  Illinois  high  schools  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  James  Scholar  program.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
applications  of  students  from  high  schools  in  other  states  are  not  considered.  Students 
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who  have  already  graduated  are  eligible  as  entering  freshmen;  transfers  and  others  not 
initially  chosen  as  freshmen  may  apply  to  the  program  in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  final  selection  of  James  Scholars  takes  into  consideration  high  school  grades; 
performance  on  aptitude  and  achievement  tests;  other  test  scores,  such  as  those  of  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  tests;   and  recommendations  of  high  school  faculty  members. 

APPLICATION   PROCEDURES 

1.  Students  in  Illinois  high  schools  who  wish  to  seek  appointments  as  James  Scholars 
may  apply  after  completion  of  the  junior  year  in  high  school.  The  process  of  selection 
includes  these  steps: 

a.  Nomination  on  or  before  May  1  by  one  or  more  members  of  his  high  school  faculty; 

b.  Submission  of  separate  applications  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
to  the  Edmund  J.  James  Program; 

c.  Submission  of  scores  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests   taken  at  times  and  places  speci- 
fied by  the  University  Honors  Programs  Office; 

d.  Receipt  of  supplementary  information  from  high  school  teachers,  principals,  and 
counselors; 

e.  Final  decision  by  the  University  Faculty  Honors  Council. 

2.  The  following  categories  of  students  may  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  University 
Honors  Programs: 

a.  Students  who  attend  high  schools  out  of  the  state. 

b.  Students   who   are   already   in   residence   as   undergraduates   at   the   University   of 
Illinois. 

c.  Students  who  are  transferring  to  the  University  of  Illinois  from  another  university 
or  college. 

d.  Special  cases  not  specifically  covered  above. 

The  procedures  of  selection  are  somewhat  different  at  the  three  branches  of  the 
University.  Depending  on  the  branch  which  the  student  may  attend,  specific  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  as  follows: 

URBANA  CAMPUS 

For  questions  on  programs  for  superior  students: 

The  Director  of  University  Honors  Programs 
University  of  Illinois 
1205  West  Oregon  Street,  Second  Floor 
Urbana,   Illinois   61801 

For  questions  on  admission  and  records: 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
University  of  Illinois 
100a  Administration  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois  61803 

For  questions  on  undergraduate  monetary  awards: 

The  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program 

University  of  Illinois 

100a  Administration  Building 

Urbana,  Illinois  61803 

CHICAGO  UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISION 

For  questions  on  programs  for  superior  students: 

The  Associate  Director  of  University  Honors  Programs 
Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 
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University  of  Illinois 

Navy  Pier 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

For  questions  on  admission,  records,  and  monetary  awards: 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 

University  of  Illinois 

Navy  Pier 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES  AT  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER  IN  CHICAGO 
For  questions  on  programs  for  superior  students: 

Dr.  A.  J.  Perkins  or  Dr.  W.  J.  Grove 
Medical  Center 
University  of  Illinois 
1853  West  Polk  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

Opportunities  for  the  Physically  Handicapped 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  established  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education 
Services  with  special  facilities  and  services  for  students  with  permanent  physical  handi- 
caps such  as  paraplegics,  triplegics,  polios,  spastics,  and  others  needing  help.  Physically 
handicapped  students  ordinarily  live  in  regular  University  residence  halls  and  attend  all 
regular  classes  with  the  general  student  body.  This  enables  such  students  to  pursue 
almost  any  regular  curriculum  in  any  college  of  the  University  at  Urbana-Champaign 
so  long  as  it  is  determined  that  it  is  physically  and  academically  feasible  for  the  student 
to  pursue  a  particular  curriculum.  There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to  the  total  number 
of  physically  handicapped  students  that  can  be  accepted  at  any  one  time  as  well  as 
limitations  on  the  number  that  can  be  accepted  in  specific  curricula  at  a  given  time. 
Preference  is  given  to  residents  of  Illinois,  but  properly  qualified  students  from  other 
states  are  considered. 

The  requirements  and  procedures  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  general  student 
enrollment;  handicapped  students  are  expected  to  meet  all  admission  requirements  of 
the  University,  including  the  physical  examination,  and  of  the  colleges  and  curricula  in 
which  they  choose  to  enroll.  However,  handicapped  students  should  make  early  appli- 
cation through  the  Office  of  the  Director,  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education  Services, 
Euclid  and  Gregory  Drive,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822.  This  office  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  facilities  and  services  which  make  it  possible  for  such  students  to 
attend  the  University.  The  Director  will  send  the  applicant  detailed  information  on  all 
aspects  of  campus  life. 

Acceptance  of  physically  handicapped  students  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  must  be  supported  by  joint  approval  of  the  University  Health  Service  and  the 
Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education  Services.  The  University  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  for  all  who  apply.  Therefore,  for  any  one  semester  or  session, 
students  must  apply  for  admission  before  the  following  dates:  for  the  first  semester, 
June  15;  for  the  second  semester,  December  15;  for  the  summer  session,  May  15. 

Work-Internship  Program 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  offers  courses  in  typewriting,  shorthand, 
records  management,  executive  secretarial  practice,  office  equipment,  and  advanced  dic- 
tation  and   reporting.   In   connection   with    this   program,   there   are   available   each   year 
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a  number  of  office-work  internships.  Under  this  plan,  each  internee  is  assigned  a  half- 
time  position  in  one  of  the  University  offices  and  concurrently  carries  a  reduced  academic 
program.  The  work-internship  program  applies  only  to  four-year  degree  candidates  in 
secretarial  science  or  business  teacher  education.  Distributive  education  graduates  from 
high  schools  or  junior  colleges  interested  in  becoming  teacher-coordinators  are  considered 
for  placement  in  part-time  distributive  occupation  in  the  work-internship  program. 
For  complete  information  about  this  program,  write  to: 

Professor  Ralph  E.  Mason 
University  of  Illinois 
2  David  Kinley  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois  61803 

Correspondence  and  Extramural  Study 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  with  the  assistance  of  almost  650  members  of 
the  University's  academic  departments,  provided  formal  instruction  to  36,200  adults 
during  the  1962-63  academic  year.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  level  education  was 
offered  through  469  extramural  classes  held  in  ninety-two  cities  and  fifty-four  counties 
of  Illinois.  Correspondence  enrollment  attracted  almost  3,200  students,  and  many  thou- 
sands more  benefited  from  special  training  programs,  short  courses,  conferences,  and 
institutes  arranged  by  the  Division  on  campus  and  in  various  communities  throughout 
the  state. 

Credit  for  correspondence  work  taken  through  the  University  of  Illinois  and  other 
fully  accredited  institutions  may  be  allowed,  but  only  on  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  concerned.  After  matriculation  a  student  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  his  college,  count  toward  his  degree  as  much  as  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  earned 
in  extramural  courses  and/or  correspondence  study,  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  he  completes  all  the  remaining  requirements  for  the  degree  in  residence  at  the 
University,  or 

2.  If  he  presents  acceptable  residence  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  and  completes 
the  requirements  needed  for  his  degree  in  residence  at  the  University.  In  all  such 
cases  the  senior  year  (two  semesters  of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours)  must 
be  done  in  residence  at  the  University. 

3.  No  correspondence  courses  passed  with  grades  below  "C"  may  be  counted  toward 
graduation. 

4.  University  of  Illinois  correspondence  and  extramural  courses  are  not  counted  toward 
satisfying  the  minimum  residence  requirements  for  the  degree,  nor  are  they  consid- 
ered as  interrupting  University  residence. 

5.  A  student  enrolled  for  courses  in  residence  must  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of 
his  college  to  enroll  concurrently  in  correspondence  courses. 

6.  A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  the  University  of  Illinois  for  poor  scholarship 
must  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  dean  of  his  college  before  completing  his 
application  for  admission  to  correspondence  work  and  before  completing  registration 
in  an  extramural  course.  A  student  dropped  from  another  collegiate  institution  is 
considered  for  admission  to  correspondence  study  only  on  recommendation  of  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  institution  from  which  he  was  dropped. 

A  student  who  has  completed  his  first  three  years  in  residence  at  the  University, 
earning  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  may  do  all  or  part  of  his  senior  year  in 
extramural  or  correspondence  study  or  in  attendance  at  another  accredited  college  or 
university,  subject  to  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  his  degree  as  announced  by  his 
college.  (See  also  page  51.) 

Religious  Education  Credit 

The  University  does  not  offer  instruction  in  religion,  but  courses  of  study  offered 
by  the  religious  foundations  located  in  Urbana-Champaign  which  have  been  approved 
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by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Committee  on  Courses  and  Curricula  are 
accepted  for  credit  by  the  University  provided  the  student  is  currently  registered  in 
University  courses.  Registration  in  these  courses  is  limited  to  registered  students  of 
sophomore  standing  or  above  and  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  dean  of  the 
student's  college.  A  maximum  of  ten  semester  hours  of  credit  in  religious  education  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned,  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
Grades  in  these  courses  are  not  included  in  the  student's  all-University  scholastic  average 
and  the  courses  are  not  counted  as  interrupting  residence  or  toward  satisfying  minimum 
residence  requirements  for  graduation. 

Undergraduate  Credit  for  Service  and  for  Education  in  the  Armed  Forces 

The  University,  under  general  provisions  administered  by  the  All-University  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  recognizes  for  college  credit  certain  training  and  experience  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  completion  of  military  service  in  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  or  Navy,  including  basic  or  recruit  training  of  six  months 
or  more,  is  accepted  for  credit  in  four  semesters  of  basic  military  and  for  the  general 
University  requirement  of  four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  physical  education  upon 
presentation  of  evidence  of  honorable  discharge  or  transfer  to  the  Reserve  component. 
Candidates  for  graduation  who  are  still  in  military  service  are  entitled  to  the  same  credit. 
Additional  credit  in  military  may  be  granted  for  courses  completed  in  the  service  which 
are  acceptable  as  the  equivalent  of  the  advanced  R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Committee  recognizes  for  credit  correspondence  courses  of  college  grade  and 
the  examinations  in  special  fields  prepared  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Institute.  The  College  Training  Programs  of  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Navy,  which  functioned  during  World  War  II,  are  accepted  as  credit 
when  transferred  from  the  institution  where  they  were  taken.  The  Committee  considers 
for  credit  work  done  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  Specialized  and 
Technical  Schools  where  its  equivalence  in  terms  of  college  courses  is  established  by 
proficiency  examinations  or  where  such  courses  have  been  recommended  for  college 
credit  in  the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services 
published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 


STUDENT  SERVICES 

Counseling  Services 

The  University  makes  every  effort  to  help  each  student  obtain  the  maximum  bene- 
fit from  his  University  career  and  develop  to  the  full  limit  of  his  potentialities.  At 
registration  time,  a  special  adviser  appointed  by  his  college  helps  the  student  select  and 
arrange  his  courses.  The  deans  of  the  colleges,  heads  of  departments,  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  advising  students  concerning  their 
classroom  work  and  programs.  The  problems  of  student  welfare  outside  the  classroom 
are  handled  chiefly  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and 
the  Student  Counseling  Service. 

The  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  are  in  the  Administration 
Building,  and  the  offices  of  the  Student  Counseling  Service  and  most  divisions  of  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  are  centralized  in   the  Student  Services  Building. 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  through  correspondence  and  personal  con- 
ferences, provides  general  information  about  the  University  and  specific  information 
about  admission,  registration,  and  costs.  He  is  in  charge  of  student  academic  records, 
awarding  and  administering  undergraduate  scholarships,  and  administering  selective 
service  regulations  pertaining  to  students.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records 
is  chairman  of  the  New  Student  Week  Committee. 

The   Dean   of  Students   is   in   charge   of  most   matters   of   student   welfare   and   ac- 
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tivities.  As  part  of  his  organization,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Housing,  and  their  assistants  are  general  advisers  to  whom  students  may  turn  for 
assistance  and  advice.  These  advisers  help  with  problems  of  personal  adjustment  to 
campus  life,  registration,  suitable  housing,  part-time  employment,  budgeting  expenses, 
loan  funds  and  scholarships,  activities,  fraternity  and  sorority  pledging,  and  interpre- 
tation of  University  rules.  The  offices  of  these  advisers  are  open  throughout  the  day, 
and  staff  members  are  always  on  call  for  emergencies.  Any  student  may  go  to  them, 
and  inquiries  from  parents  and  guardians  are  welcomed. 

The  Student  Counseling  Service  provides  students  with  some  of  the  best  profes- 
sional counseling  and  scientific  aptitude  testing  services  available.  Through  these  serv- 
ices the  student  can  secure  information  about  his  abilities,  interests,  and  personality, 
which  will  enable  him  to  select  more  wisely  a  course  of  study  and  a  later  vocation. 
These  services  are  available  during  the  summer  before  he  registers  and  any  time  during 
his  university  career.  The  Counseling  Service  provides  special  help  for  those  who  do 
not  concentrate  as  well,  read  as  rapidly,  or  study  as  efficiently  as  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  The  trained  counselors  and  psychologists  on  the  staff  also  help  with  personal 
and  psychological  problems,  such  as  over-nervousness  on  examinations,  lack  of  con- 
fidence, or  with  other  worries  and  conflicts  which  could  interfere  with  a  successful 
university  career.  Students  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  Student  Counseling 
Service  at  any  time. 

University  Aids  for  Improving  Students'  Academic  Performance 

READING   AND   STUDY  METHODS  CLINIC 

Training  in  developmental  and  remedial  reading  and  efficient  study  methods  is 
available  to  students  at  the  Reading  and  Study  Methods  Clinic,  a  department  of  the 
Student  Counseling  Service,  219  Student  Services  Building.  The  work  in  the  Clinic 
is  voluntary  and  does  not  carry  credit.  There  are  no  fees  charged  for  this  service. 
Training  in  study  methods  and  reading  is  accomplished  primarily  in  small  groups; 
however,  individual  training  is  provided  when  necessary. 

SPEECH  AND   HEARING  CLINIC 

The  clinical  facilities  and  services  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  601  East  John 
Street,  are  available  for  examination,  consultation,  and  therapy.  Free  services  are  ex- 
tended to  University  students  who  have  impaired  hearing,  speech  deviations,  or  language 
problems.  Students  may  call  for  information,  or  they  may  be  referred  by  instructors  or 
other  interested  individuals. 

ENGLISH  WRITING   CLINIC 

Any  student  who  is  not  enrolled  in  a  rhetoric  course  and  who  has  a  writing  problem 
(e.g.,  spelling,  organization,  punctuation)  may  consult  the  English  Writing  Clinic,  111 
English  Building.  Office  hours  are  from  10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  1:00  to  5:00  p.m. 
daily,  Monday  through  Friday.  All  work  in  the  Clinic  is  done  in  individual  conferences, 
and  attendance  is  voluntary.  A  student  may  seek  help  on  his  own  initiative,  or  he  may 
be  referred  to  the  Clinic  by  his  instructors  or  by  the  dean  of  his  college. 

Financial  Aids 

Work  Opportunities 

The  student  employment  office  aids  in  placing  students  in  jobs  for  which  they  are 

qualified.   Whenever   possible,    the    dean  of    the   student's   college   exerts    every   effort    to 

adjust  the  student's  academic  program  to  his  work  schedule.  (See  also  Student  Em- 
ployment section  on  page  96.) 
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Scholarships 

Each  student  who  attends  a  state-supported  college  or  university  is  the  recipient 
of  a  type  of  scholarship  represented  by  the  educational  subsidy  provided  by  the  legislature 
out  of  tax  funds.  This  large  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  instruction  and  facilities 
makes  possible  greatly  reduced  charges  for  tuition  and  fees. 

More  than  6,500  undergraduate  students  now  attending  the  University  of  Illinois 
receive  additional  scholarship  aid  from  various  sources  which  include  scholarships 
awarded  by  the  University  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships,  those  established 
by  state  statutes,  and  those  awarded  by  agencies  outside  the  University.  Usually  about 
one-fourth  of  the  recipients  are  freshmen.  The  majority  of  these  scholarships  are  for 
tuition  only,  but  many  students  receive  awards  ranging  up  to  $500,  with  a  few  larger 
amounts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  scholarship  assistance  available  to  all  under- 
graduate students  on  the  three  campuses  of  the  University  has  a  value  of  approximately 
$1,700,000. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  an  undergraduate  scholarship  covers  the  tuition  fee  in 
any  department  of  the  University.  For  more  detailed  information,  apply  to  the  Director 
of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED   BY  THE  COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIP   EXAMINATION 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  in  each  county  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  examination.  The  examination  is  of  the  objective  type  and  is  designed 
to  measure  abilities  which  predict  success  in  the  University.  It  is  based  on  knowledge 
and  skill  normally  acquired  before  completion  of  secondary  education. 

Students  should  make  inquiry  of  their  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  high  school 
principal  no  later  than  October  1  concerning  the  date  and  place  of  the  examination  for 
scholarships  to  begin  the  following  June  or  September.  Application  for  any  of  the  following 
scholarships,  which  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  this  examination,  should  be  made  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  all  the  scholarships  can  be  used  only  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  All 
are  of  equal  value  and  exempt  the  holder  from  tuition.  They  do  not  cover  other  fees. 

County  Scholarships.  Two  County  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  highest  ranking 
candidates  in  each  county. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:    May   be  used   in   any   course   at   any  of   the  six   state-supported   universities 

in  Illinois. 
Eligibility:   Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county  where  appli- 
cation   is    made.    Awarded    only    to    high    school    graduating    seniors;    individuals 
who  have  had  any  college-level  work  after  high  school  graduation  are  not  eligible. 
Special  County  Scholarships.  Additional  scholarships  are  awarded  in   counties  with 
populations  in  excess  of  50,000. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county  where  appli- 
cation is  made.  Awarded  only  to  high  school  graduating  seniors;  individuals  who 
have  had  any  college-level  work  after  high  school  graduation   are  not  eligible. 
Agriculture  and   Home   Economics  Scholarships.  One  scholarship  in  agriculture  and 
one  in  home  economics  is  awarded  in  each  county  to  the  candidate  in  each  group  with 
the  highest  grade. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  Limited  to  agriculture  or  home  economics  courses  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county.  High  school 

graduates  must  rank  in   the  upper  50  per  cent  of  their  class.  Those  with  college 

credit  must  have  an  average  fifteen  points  above  passing.  Those  who  have  attended 

the  University  of  Illinois  are  not  eligible. 
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Limitations:    Agriculture    and    home   economics    scholarships    are    suspended   if    the 

holder  is  placed  on  probation  and  cancelled  if  he  is  dropped. 
Veterans'  Children's  Scholarships.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  in  each  county  to 
a  child  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  one  to  a  child  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
and  one  to  a  child  of  a  veteran  who  served  at  any  time  during  the  national  emergency 
between  June  25,  1950,  and  January  31,  1955.  Preference  is  given  to  candidates  whose 
fathers  are  deceased  or  disabled.  A  candidate  for  one  of  these  scholarships  must  submit 
promptly  evidence  of  his  father's  service  (honorable  discharge  or  photostat  thereof), 
and  an  affidavit  from  the  father  or  mother  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  candidate  is  a 
child  of  the  veteran,  and  whether  or  not  the  father  is  deceased  or  disabled. 
Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:   May  be  used  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county.  Children  of 
veterans  may  compete  even  if  they  have  had  college  work  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  or  any  other  college.  There  is  no  special  average  required  for  this 
college  work. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  member  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  may  nominate  each  year  one  student 
from  his  district  for  a  four-year  scholarship.  Original  nominations  must  be  made  before  the 
beginning  of  the  school  semester.  The  law  provides  also  for  appointments  to  fill  va- 
cancies of  unused  portions  of  scholarships. 

Value:    Tuition  waiver  for   four  years  unless   the   award  is   for   the  unused   portion 

of  a  scholarship  for  less  than  four  years. 
Scope:   May  be  used  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:    Nominee  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  district  from  which 
he  is  nominated. 


MILITARY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  statute  provides  a  four-year  tuition  scholarship  for  each  veteran  who  served  in  World 
War  I  if  he  entered  the  service  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  and  for  each 
veteran  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  any  time  after  September  16,  1940,  provided 
eligibility  requirements  listed  below  are  met. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  at  any  of  the  six  state-supported  universities  in 
Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Veteran  must  have  been  honorably  discharged  (separated)  from  active  serv- 
ice, and  prior  to  entering  active  service  must  (a)  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  Illinois,  or  (b)  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Illinois  until  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  entering  active  service,  have  returned  to  Illinois  within  six  months  after 
leaving  active  service,  and  have  resided  in  Illinois  not  less  than  one  year  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  the  scholarship,  or  (c)  have  been  a 
student  at  one  of  the  state-supported  universities  in  Illinois  at  the  time  of  entering 
active  service. 

Limitation:  Not  available  to  veterans  who  are  receiving  financial  aid  from  the  federal 
government  for  educational  purposes. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  TEACHER  SPECIAL  EDUCATION   SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  state  statute  provides  a  number  of  four-year  tuition  waiver  scholarships  for  high 
school  graduates  and  two-year  tuition  waiver  scholarships  for  students  who  have  completed 
two  years  of  junior  college  work,  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  students  who  agree  to  take  courses  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  public 
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schools  of  Illinois.  Application  for  these  scholarships  should  be  made  through  the  student's 
high  school  principal  or  dean  of  his  junior  college. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  Limited  to  courses  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 
May  be  used  at  any  of  the  six  state-supported  universities  in  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Recent  high  school  graduates,  persons  who  have  completed  two  years  at  a 
junior  college  in  Illinois,  and  Illinois  residents  who  have  received  High  School 
Equivalency  Certificates  with  an  average  standard  score  on  all  General  Educational 
Development  Tests  of  fifty  or  above.  Persons  holding  valid  Illinois  Teaching 
Certificates  may,  upon  application  directly  to  their  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  qualify  for  Teacher  Special  Education  Scholarships. 


OTHER  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Illinois  State  Scholarships.  By  authorization  of  the  state  legislature,  funds  are  provided 
for  scholarships  which  may  be  used  in  any  approved  college  or  university  in  Illinois.  High 
school  seniors  who  rank  in  the  top  50  per  cent  of  their  graduating  classes  may  write  the 
State  Scholarship  examination.  Approximately  1,500  awards  are  made  each  year  to  entering 
freshmen.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  candidates  with  the  highest  grades  on  a 
state  examination,  who  can  show  financial  need.  High-ranking  candidates  who  do  not  show 
financial  need  are  given  honorary  awards.  Cash  awards  are  limited  to  tuition  and  fees,  and 
may  not  exceed  $750  a  year.  These  are  annual  awards  but  are  renewed  for  three  additional 
years  if  the  holder  maintains  a  satisfactory  record  and  shows  financial  need.  These  awards 
are  administered  by  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission.  Applications  for  these 
scholarships  are  available  through  high  school  principals. 

Fred  S.  Bailey  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  administered  by  the  University 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Awards  in  varying  amounts  are  made  to  "worthy  moral 
students,"  men  or  women,  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Applications  are  filed  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Awards  are  based  on  superior  scholarship,  character,  and  need. 

Other  Scholarships  Awarded  by  Agencies  Outside  the  University.  There  are  many  scholar- 
ship programs  which  operate  independently  of  any  college  or  university.  These  agencies  select 
their  candidates  by  examination  or  other  means,  and  the  student  is  usually  free  to  attend 
the  university  or  college  of  his  choice. 

Among  these  are  the  National  Merit  Scholarship;  Westinghouse  Talent  Search;  George 
M.  Pullman  Scholarships  for  students  from  Chicago;  William  J.  Cook  Scholarships  for  male 
graduating  seniors  from  Cook  County  high  schools;  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers Golden  Jubilee  Scholarships;  McCourtney  Scholarships  for  students  from  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois;  and  many  others. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED  BY  THE   UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  ON 
UNDERGRADUATE   SCHOLARSHIPS 

All  cash  scholarships  and  certain  tuition  waiver  scholarships  established  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  are  awarded  by  the  University  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships. 
Cash  scholarship  awards  are  made  from  funds  donated  by  various  individuals,  firms,  as- 
sociations, organizations,  and  from  bequests  in  wills  to  establish  scholarships.  Substantial 
gifts  are  received  each  year  through  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  140  such  funds.  Some  of  these  have  special  provisions  indicating  limitations 
of  awards  to  men  or  women,  or  preference  for  students  from  certain  counties  in  the  state. 

Many  scholarships  are  limited  to  specific  areas  of  study.  In  such  cases,  the  scholarship 
committee  for  the  particular  college  concerned  recommends  applicants  to  the  University 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships. 

Cash  scholarships  and  certain  tuition  waiver  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Committee 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  applicant's  school  record  and  his  financial  need.  In 
determining  need,  the  Committee  considers  the  financial  resources  of  the  family  and  their 
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ability  to  contribute  to  college  expenses,  the  savings  and  earnings  of  the  applicant,  and 
the  degree  of  economy  indicated  by  the  candidate  in  his  college  expense  budget. 

Since  scholarship  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  grant  assistance  to  all  deserving  students 
who  apply  or  to  provide  as  much  as  the  demonstrated  need  of  certain  applicants,  the  Com- 
mittee must  carefully  weigh  financial  need  in  each  case.  Under  no  circumstance  can  scholar- 
ship funds  be  awarded  to  a  student  whose  budget  contains  expenditures  not  essential  to  a 
college  education. 

ELIGIBILITY 

The  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Committee  is  pleased  to  receive  applications  from 
high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  their  classes  and  from  transfer 
students  with  college  averages  of  3.75  or  higher.  Where  adequate  funds  are  available, 
a  few  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  college  students  with  averages  of  3.5  or  higher. 
Students  currently  enrolled  in  the  University  are  eligible  to  apply  at  any  time  provided 
they  meet  the  same  scholastic  requirements  as  indicated  for  transfer  students. 

Scholarships  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  limited  in  number  and  are  awarded  to 
the  best  qualified  applicants.  While  each  scholarship  may  have  certain  restrictions  of  its 
own,  nearly  all  of  them  involve  the  following  considerations: 

1.  A  superior  record  as  a  student. 

2.  Evidence  of  financial  need.  In  this  connection,  every  applicant  must  furnish  informa- 
tion concerning  the  financial  status  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Since  the  University  of  Illinois  is  a  state-supported  institution,  most  of  its  scholar- 
ships are  restricted  to  Illinois  residents.  The  University  does,  however,  have  some 
scholarships  that  can  be  used  for  out-of-state  students.  The  Committee,  in  awarding 
these  scholarships,  selects  those  candidates  with  the  highest  qualifications. 

APPLICATIONS 

Scholarship  application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 

Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program 

University  of  Illinois 

100a  Administration  Building 

Urbana,  Illinois  61803 

or,  for  scholarships  available  in  certain  curricula,  to  the  college  scholarship  committee 
indicated  in  the  scholarship  description. 

Most  scholarships  are  awarded  prior  to  April  1  for  the  following  school  year. 
Tuition  awards  are  sometimes  made  later.  Applications  for  first  semester  awards  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  November  1.  Scholarship  applications  from  new  students 
are  not  considered  until  after  a  completed  application  for  admission  to  the  University  has 
been  received  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Students  currently  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Illinois  may  file  scholarship  appli- 
cations   at    any    time    provided    they   have    maintained    the    required    scholastic    average. 

Applications  for  second  semester  awards  are  accepted  after  October  1  each  year. 
Since  most  scholarship  funds  are  awarded  on  an  annual  basis,  there  are  very  limited 
funds  available  for  second  semester  awards. 

All  cash  scholarships  are  granted  on  an  annual  basis  and  are  subject  to  renewal 
provided  the  student  maintains  the  required  scholastic  average  and  funds  are  available. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship  application  submitted  directly  to  the  University,  under- 
graduate students  applying  for  admission  or  readmission  in  September,  1965,  and  thereafter, 
who  seek  scholarship  and/or  loan  aid  in  excess  of  $100,  should  have  their  parents  submit 
a  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  through  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  Continuing 
students  in  the  University  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

Parents'  Confidential  Statement  forms  may  be  obtained  from  high  schools  or  by  writing 
to  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  These  forms  are  also 
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available  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  the  University  of  Illinois  campus 
where  the  student  plans  to  enroll. 

The  University  recognizes  that  each  family  situation  is  unique,  and  careful  considera- 
tion is  given  to  any  and  all  special  circumstances  that  are  explained  fully  on  the  scholarship 
application  or  Parents'  Confidential  Statement. 

Summary  of  Scholarships  Awarded  by  the  University  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Scholarships 

TUITION   WAIVER  AND   WORK   SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR  SUPERIOR  STUDENTS 

Foreign  Displaced  Students  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  fifteen 
scholarships  covering  the  tuition  and  the  service  fee  for  displaced  persons  or  refugees  who 
entered  the  United  States  on  or  after  September  1,  1956.  These  scholarships  are  for  four 
years. 

Foreign  Student  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  for  each  year 
twenty-five  scholarships  covering  the  tuition  fee  for  students  from  foreign  countries.  Ap- 
plicants for  these  scholarships  who  are  from  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  certain  other  countries  are  selected  through  recommendation  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education.  These  scholarships  are  renewable  each  year  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
or  until  receipt  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  provided  academic  requirements  are  met. 

Junior  College  Scholarships.  Seventy-five  two-year  scholarships  covering  the  tuition  fee 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  graduates 
of  junior  colleges  in  Illinois  who  have  superior  records  and  show  evidence  of  financial  need. 

Non-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  Committee 
on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  to  award  ten  tuition  waiver  scholarships  each  year  to  out- 
standing non-state  applicants  who  show  financial  need.  Those  approved  are  excused  from 
the  payment  of  the  non-state  tuition  fee  (now  $520  a  year)  for  a  period  of  four  years,  pro- 
vided they  maintain  a  superior  record  in  the  University. 

University  Scholarships.  Thirty-five  tuition  waiver  scholarships  are  granted  each  year 
to  students  in  departments  that  admit  directly  from  high  school.  These  scholarships  are 
good  for  four  years,  but  may  be  lapsed  if  the  holder  fails  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  record 
or  is  dismissed  from  the  University  for  any  cause.  Yearly  value  is  $170. 

Work  Scholarships  for  Superior  Students.  The  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholar- 
ships, under  authority  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  selects  seventy-five  entering  freshmen 
each  year  for  the  Work  Scholarship  Program. 

This  program  is  designed  to  aid  superior  high  school  graduates  who  need  substantial 
financial  assistance.  Those  selected  receive  tuition  waiver  scholarships  and  employment  by 
the  University  to  enable  them  to  earn  all  or  a  substantial  amount  of  the  cost-  of  meals.  The 
students  are  selected  on  recommendation  of  their  high  school  principals  or  counselors. 

These  scholarships  are  renewed  from  year  to  year  if  the  holders  maintain  superior 
records  and  give  satisfaction  on  their  jobs. 

GENERAL  CASH   SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE   IN  VARIOUS  FIELDS   OF   STUDY 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  Alumni  Foundation  (Illinois  Chapter).  One  four-year  scholarship 
for  a  male  freshman  selected  on  the  basis  of  activity,  leadership,  and  academic  achievement 
with  some  consideration  given  to  financial  need.  $270  each  year. 

Armstrong  Cork  Company.  One  scholarship  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books  for  a  junior 
preparing  for  business  or  industry.  Renewable  for  senior  year. 

Albert  Bellamy.  Five  or  six  scholarships.  $150  to  $400  each. 

F.  Stanley  Boggs  Memorial  (UIF).  Gifts  from  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity  established  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  scholarships  for  male 
students.  Awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  need,  and  participation  in  activities.  $200  to  f 
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Business  and  Industry   (UIF).  About  six  scholarships  are  supported  by  gifts  from  firms 
and  corporations  throughout  the  state.  $300  each. 

Campus  Chest.  Funds  from  Campus  Chest  provide  for  five  to  ten  scholarships.  $100 
each. 


Dean  Thomas  A.  Clark.  Scholarships  for  worthy  undergraduate  students  established  in 
memory  of  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  former  Dean  of  Men  at  the  University.  Awards  vary  in 
amount. 

Bertha  L.  Compton  Memorial.  A  scholarship  for  a  young  man  or  woman  of  good  char- 
acter, who  is  not  a  member  of  a  fraternity  or  sorority.  Established  by  Mr.  Warren  E. 
Compton  in  memory  of  his  mother.  $200  to  $250.  Recipient  must  agree  to  repay  to  the  fund 
as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can. 

Foundation  Scholarships  (UIF).  About  eighty  scholarships  supported  by  gifts  to  the 
Illini  Achievement  Fund.  $200  to  $400  each. 

Paul  V.  Galvin  Memorial.  Scholarships  established  by  gifts  of  dealers  of  Motorola 
products  to  honor  Paul  V.  Galvin,  founder  and  president  of  the  company.  Awards  vary 
in  amount. 

General  Motors  (College).  Twenty-four  scholarships  (six  in  each  class)  for  young  men 
or  women  of  high  ability.  Awards  are  adjusted  to  meet  financial  need. 

General  Undergraduate.  A  general  fund  which  supports  twenty  to  thirty  scholarships 
each  year.  Awards  range  from  $150  to  $400  each. 

John  M.  and  Louisa  C.  Gregory.  Three  or  four  awards  each  year  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  examination,  University  record,  and  need,  to  deserving  students  who  do  not 
use  tobacco  or  alcohol.  Awards  are  $100  each  and  not  renewable. 

Jeanette  E.  and  Benjamin  F.  Hunter.  Ten  to  twelve  scholarships  each  year  awarded 
to  young  men  or  women  from  farm  homes  who  have  very  high  scholarship  and  urgent 
financial  need.  Awards  are  $900  a  year  and  are  usually  limited  to  two  years  for  an  applicant. 

Illini  Clubs  (UIF).  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  freshmen  from  funds  con- 
tributed by  University  of  Illinois  alumni  clubs.  Funds  contributed  by  the  various  clubs  are 
supplemented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association.  Amounts  vary  from  $300 
minimum. 

Illini  Dads  Association.  Twelve  scholarships  each  year  (six  for  men  and  six  for  women). 
$170  each. 

Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Several  scholarships  for  students  in  any  field  of 
study  at  any  class  level.  $200  to  $400. 

One  scholarship  for  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  from  a  Latin-American 
country.  $800. 

Illini  Mothers  Association.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  each  year.  $270  each. 

Illinois   State   Federation   of  Labor  and   Congress   of   Industrial  Organizations.   Two 

scholarships  each  year  for  children  of  union  members  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Federation. 
One  shall  be  from  Cook  County  and  one  from  some  other  county.  Awards  are  $500  each 
and  not  renewable. 

Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  tuition 
and  fees  are  awarded  each  year  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  by  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission  upon  recommendation  of  the  University  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Scholarships  and  upon  demonstration  of  financial  need  as  determined  by  the 
Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission. 

Leo  and  Hilda  Kolb  Memorial.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  from  Madison  County, 
preferably  from  Marine  Township.  About  $200. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lamed.  A  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mary  S.  Parsons  established 
this  memorial  scholarship  for  undergraduate  students.  Awards  are  made  when  funds  are 
available. 
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Men's  Residence  Halls— Calvin  S.  Sifferd.  Two  scholarships  each  semester  for  students 
living  in  the  Men's  Residence  Halls.  $100. 

Charles  E.  Merriam  (UIF).  Established  by  Charles  J.  Merriam  in  honor  of  his  father, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Two 
scholarships  of  $500  each  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  University  who  submit  the  best 
essays  on  local  government.  In  addition,  one  $750  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding 
junior  majoring  in  political  science  for  use  during  his  senior  year  and  one  $500  scholarship 
is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  for  study  as  a  political  science  major  during  his 
junior  year.  Application  for  these  scholarships  should  be  submitted  to  the  Charles  E. 
Merriam  Committee,  Department  of  Political  Science,  325  Lincoln  Hall,  between  February 
15  and  March  1.  Award  winners  are  announced  on  June  1. 

Wensel  Morava.  Eighteen  to  twenty  scholarships  for  young  men  and  women  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  who  have  good  health  and  good  character.  Applicants 
must  be  members  of  a  church  or  Sunday  school,  must  agree  not  to  join  a  fraternity  or 
sorority  in  the  first  two  years  under  the  scholarship,  and  must  agree  to  assist  some  other 
student  with  his  or  her  expenses  at  the  University  if  they  are  financially  able  to  do  so. 
Preference  is  given  to  students  of  Czechoslovakian  descent.  $200  to  $400  each. 

National-Merit— Unrestricted.  A  number  of  scholarships  from  funds  made  available  to 
the  University  by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.  $100  to  $250. 

Nonacademic  Employees  Council.  Two  scholarships  for  a  child  of  a  nonacademic 
employee  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  $270  each. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  North  (UIF).  One  annual  award  to  an  outstanding  male  student 
from  White  Hall  Community  High  School.  Award  is  $750  and  not  renewable. 

La  Verne  Noyes.  About  fifty  men  and  women  who  are  descendants  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I  receive  aid  to  cover  tuition  and  fees.  $270  each. 

Peoria  Tractor  and  Equipment  Company  (UIF).  Several  scholarships  each  year  for 
students  from  counties  served  by  the  Company.  Awards  vary  in  amount. 

James  D.  and  Clara  Phillips.  One  or  two  awards  each  year.  $150  to  $200  each. 

John  C.  Ruettinger  Memorial  (UIF).  Three  scholarships  established  by  John  W. 
Ruettinger  in  memory  of  his  father.  $150  to  $200  each. 

Phyllis  Pierce  Ruettinger  Memorial  (UIF).  Three  scholarships  for  women  of  junior 
or  senior  standing.  Established  by  Mrs.  Kitty  Pierce  in  memory  of  her  daughter.  $150  to 
$250  each. 

John  T.  Rusher  Memorial.  A  memorial  for  their  son  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
E.  Rusher,  Peoria,  Illinois,  supports  six  to  eight  scholarships  of  $150  to  $250  each.  Preference 
is  given  to  applicants  from  Peoria  and  Tazewell  Counties. 

Gretchen  Johanna  and  Paul  Charles  Schilling.  Several  scholarships  not  to  exceed  $500 
each  are  awarded  each  year  from  the  income  from  endowment  funds. 

Clara  Y.  Shaw  (UIF).  A  substantial  number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  from  the 
income  from  a  bequest.  $250  to  $400  each. 

Myron  I.  Silverman  Memorial  (UIF).  Several  scholarships,  as  income  is  available,  from 
funds  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Praetorian 
Alumni. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  Five  scholarships  to  juniors  and  five  scholarships  to 
seniors  are  awarded  each  year  to  male  students  enrolled  in  any  field  of  study  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Students  must  have  high  academic  standing  and  leadership  ability.  $200  to 
$800  each. 

Amelia  Alpiner  Stern.  One  four-year  scholarship  for  a  freshman  established  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Mothers'  Association  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Amelia  Alpiner  Stern, 
the  organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Mothers'  Association.  Awarded  in  1963  and  to  be 
awarded  every  fourth  year  thereafter.  $270  each  year. 
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Student  Organization  Fund.  Several  scholarships.  $150  to  $250  each. 

Lindsey  F.  Ter  Bush  Memorial.  One  scholarship.  $200. 

University  Club  Foundation  of  Chicago.  One  scholarship  each  year.  $500. 

Earl  C.  and  Lawrence  L.  Voodry.  One  scholarship.  About  $150. 

Manierre  Barlow  Ware.  A  memorial  established  for  Manierre  Barlow  Ware  by  his 
mother  provides  two  scholarships  each  year  for  male  students,  preferably  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  $150  to  $250  each. 

Arthur  Cutts  Willard  Memorial  (UIF).  One  or  more  awards  in  any  field  of  study  for 
worthy  senior  students  who  have  demonstrated  scholastic  ability  and  have  established 
records  of  good  character  and  dependability.  Established  by  former  students,  friends,  and 
admirers  of  Dr.  Arthur  Cutts  Willard,  ninth  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
died  in  1960.  $500  each. 

Women's  League.  Income  from  fund  supports  one  or  two  scholarships  for  women.  $150 
to  $200  each. 

Etta  and  Laura  Beach  Wright  (UIF).  A  substantial  number  of  scholarships  are  avail- 
able from  the  income  from  a  bequest.  $250  to  $300  each. 

Harry  G.  and  Harriette  A.  Wright.  Twenty  to  thirty  scholarships  of  $200  to  $400  plus 
all  fees.  Preference  for  students  in  agriculture  and  related  fields  and  also  for  residents  of 
DeKalb,  Lee,  Randolph,  and  Whiteside  Counties.  $470  to  $670  each. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE   IN   CERTAIN   FIELDS  OF  STUDY 
AGRICULTURE  AND   HOME  ECONOMICS 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Tuition  Scholarships.  See  page  70  for  further  in- 
formation. 

Borden  Company.  One  scholarship  for  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
has  attained  the  highest  average  during  his  first  three  years  of  work  and  has  completed  at 
least  two  courses  in  dairy  science,  and  one  for  the  senior  in  home  economics  who  has  the 
highest  average  and  has  completed  at  least  two  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition.  $300  each. 

Chicago  Farmers.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  in  agriculture  for  the  use 
of  the  student  during  his  senior  year.  $500. 

Continental  Grain  Foundation.  The  Foundation  provides  $1,000  for  scholarships  in 
agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  agricultural  marketing.  Awards  vary  in 
amount. 

George  W.  Doak  Memorial.  From  a  fund  established  to  honor  the  memory  of  George 
W.  Doak,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  and  State  Supervisor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  one  scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  senior  student  in  vocational 
agriculture.  $200  to  $250. 

Green  Giant  Foundation.  Two  scholarships  in  agriculture  are  awarded  to  entering 
freshmen  from  the  Belvidere  and  Lanark,  Illinois,  areas  who  are  active  members  of  their 
local  Future  Farmers  of  America  Chapter.  Candidates  must  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school.  $300  each. 

Federal  Land  Bank.  Two  scholarships  for  freshman  men  entering  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. $500  each. 

FS  Supply,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  a  rural 
background.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  the  agricultural  industries  curriculum.  Re- 
newable through  the  senior  year.  $400. 

David  M.  Hardy  Scholarship  in  Cooperative  Management.  Funds  provided  by  the  St. 
Louis  Bank  for  Cooperatives  for  one  scholarship  for  a  male  junior,  senior,  or  graduate 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  possibility  of  employment  by  a  farmers'  cooperative  mar- 
keting, purchasing,  or  credit  association.  The  recipient  must  be  enrolled  in  agricultural, 
business,  or  agricultural  business  courses  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a  degree  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  or  business.  $750. 
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Fred  E.  Herndon  Agricultural  Industries.  Funds  provided  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply 
Company  for  one  or  two  scholarships  for  students  in  their  senior  year  in  the  agricultural 
industries  curriculum.  Awards  vary  in  amount. 

Illinois  Production  Credit  Association.  Four  scholarships  for  junior  or  senior  students 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  students  who  have  exhibited  an  interest 
in  farm  credit.  $150  each. 

Illinois  State  Restaurant  Association.  One  or  more  awards  of  $100  or  $150  for  freshmen 
and  one  or  more  awards  of  $250  for  upperclassmen  are  available  each  year  to  students  in 
the  restaurant  management  curriculum. 

Kroger  Company.  Two  scholarships  in  agriculture  and  two  in  home  economics  are 
awarded  to  entering  freshmen  from  Illinois.  $250  each. 

Midwest  Agricultural  Chemicals  Association.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  or  senior  in 
agriculture.  $200. 

Moorman  Manufacturing  Company.  Five  or  more  scholarships  for  students  in  agri- 
culture. Awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  character,  financial  need,  and  interest  in  agricul- 
ture. $300  each. 

Ralston  Purina.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
who  ranks  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  class.  $500. 

Bryan  Reardon.  Several  scholarships  for  students  specializing  in  soil  building.  About 
$250  each. 

Sears  Roebuck  Foundation.  Seventeen  awards  are  available  to  freshmen  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Illinois  and  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Three  of  the  seventeen  awards 
are  limited  to  women  entering  home  economics.  One  award  is  also  made  annually  to  the 
outstanding  sophomore  who  has  had  a  Sears  scholarship  as  a  freshman.  $300  each. 

Smith  Douglass  Company,  Inc.  (UIF).  Two  $1,000  scholarships  for  freshmen  entering 
agriculture  who  have  been  active  for  at  least  two  years  in  Future  Farmers  of  America.  Each 
scholarship  distributed  as  follows:  freshman  year,  $400;  sophomore  year,  $300;  junior  year, 
$200;  and  senior  year, 


AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 

Link  Foundation  (UIF).  A  number  of  scholarships  for  freshmen  in  the  aircraft  main- 
tenance curriculum.  $250  each. 


COMMERCE  AND   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Champaign-Urbana  Chapter  of  the  National  Secretaries  Association.  One  scholarship 
for  a  student  in  the  secretarial  training  curriculum.  $150. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Champaign,  Illinois.  One  scholarship 
for  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  student  who  is  a  resident  of  Champaign  County,  Illinois. 
$500. 

FS  Supply,  Inc.  Two  scholarships  to  juniors  with  a  rural  background.  One  award  is 
made  to  a  student  in  accountancy  and  one  to  a  student  in  the  field  of  general  business. 
Renewable  through  the  senior  year.  $400  each. 

David  M.  Hardy  Scholarship  in  Cooperative  Management.  Funds  provided  by  the 
St.  Louis  Bank  for  Cooperatives  for  one  scholarship  for  a  male  junior,  senior,  or  graduate 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  possibility  of  employment  by  a  farmers'  cooperative  mar- 
keting, purchasing,  or  credit  association.  The  recipient  must  be  enrolled  in  agricultural, 
business,  or  agricultural  business  courses  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a  degree  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  or  business.  $750. 

The  Hartford  Insurance  Group.  One  scholarship  annually  for  an  entering  freshman 
in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  who  expresses  a  sincere  desire 
to  enter  into  a  career  in  the  insurance  field  after  graduation.  Scholarships  are  renewable 
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until  graduation  and  cover  the  full  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  average  living 
expenses  each  school  year. 

Homebuilders  Association  of  Chicagoland.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  or  senior  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  the  residential  development  option  of  the  urban  economics  curriculum. 


Lake  Shore  Chapter  of  the  National  Secretaries  Association.  Two  scholarships  for 
juniors  in  the  secretarial  training  curriculum  who  are  residents  of  Chicago  or  the  Chicago 
suburban  area.  Scholarships  are  renewable  for  the  senior  year.  $350  each. 

Link-Belt  Educational  Fund  (UIF).  Twenty  to  thirty  scholarships  from  the  income 
received  from  Link-Belt  Company  stock  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  by  an  anonymous 
donor.  Preference  is  given  to  students  enrolled  in  the  engineering  and  commerce  curricula. 
$350  to  $1,000  each. 

G.  A.  Mavon  Memorial.  One  scholarship  for  a  resident  of  Illinois  with  junior  standing 
who  plans  a  career  in  the  field  of  insurance,  preferably  in  the  agency  ranks.  Renewable  for 
the  senior  year.  $500. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  Two  scholarships  for  juniors  or  seniors  in  the 
residential  development  option  of  the  land  economics  curriculum,  or  for  fourth-year  or 
fifth-year  students  in  architecture  whose  interest  is  in  the  home  building  field.  $500  each. 

Hiram  T.  Scovill.  Fund  to  honor  Professor  Emeritus  Hiram  T.  Scovill  provides  several 
scholarships  for  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  based  on 
financial  need  and  scholastic  ability.  $200  to  $400  each. 

Tee-Pak  Foundation.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  to  a  freshman,  man  or  woman, 
from  Vermilion  County  who  is  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Engineering,  or  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  a  curriculum  in  physics  or  chem- 
istry, or  some  other  curriculum  which  logically  leads  to  employment  in  a  manufacturing 
enterprise.  The  scholarship  is  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  the  basis  of  superior  grades  and 
financial  need. 


EDUCATION 

Allstate  Driver  Education.  Awards  for  persons  employed  to  teach  high  school  courses 
in  driver  education  who  enroll  in  the  summer  session  in  a  course  for  the  teaching  of  driver 
education.  $100  each. 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Fifteen  to  twenty  scholarships  for  students 
preparing  to  teach.  $200  to  $400  each. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  awards  are  made  to  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  deaf 
and  mentally  retarded  children.  These  awards  are  made  on  recommendation  from  the 
Institute  for  Research  on  Exceptional  Children.  $150  to  $400  each. 

Korte.  Two  scholarships  from  funds  provided  in  the  estate  of  Helen  Korte  Phelps  for 
students  in  a  course  which  will  qualify  them  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  public 
schools.  $500  each. 

Lions  Club.  About  twenty  awards  are  made  to  students  preparing  to  teach  the  mentally 
handicapped.  $150  to  $500  each. 


ENGINEERING 

Aerojet-General  Corporation.  One  four-year  scholarship  for  a  freshman  in  ceramic 
engineering.  Awarded  in  1963  and  to  be  awarded  every  fourth  year  thereafter.  $500  each 
year. 

Air  Foundation  (UIF).  Four  scholarships  for  juniors  or  seniors  in  aeronautical  and 
astronautical  engineering  to  cover  the  fee  for  one  semester  of  flight  training.  Awarded  for 
the  second  semester. 

Alcoa  Foundation.  Three  scholarships,  one  for  a  senior  in  ceramic  engineering,  one 
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for  a  senior  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  one  for  a  senior  in  metallurgical  engineering. 
$625  each. 

American  Society  for  Metals.  One  scholarship  for  an  undergraduate  student  in  metal- 
lurgy or  metallurgical  engineering.  Preference  is  given  to  students  with  sophomore  standing. 
$500. 

Barber  Colman.  Two  four-year  scholarships  for  freshmen  in  electrical  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  or  engineering  physics.  The  scholarships  have  a  value  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  an  additional  $600  a  year  for  living  expenses. 

Ceramic  Engineering.  Awards  of  $200  to  freshmen  in  ceramic  engineering,  renewable 
at  $300  a  year  for  sophomore  year  only  if  the  holder  maintains  a  superior  scholastic  average. 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  Physics  Scholarship.  Scholarships  are  available  in 
limited  amounts  to  students  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  who  have  junior  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  physics  curricula.  Awards  are  made  on  recommendation  of  the  Physics 
Department  from  the  income  from  a  fund  established  by  Ora  L.  Railsback,  retired  head 
of  the  Physics  Department  of  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division. 

Control'd  Engineering  Supply  Company,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  electrical 
or  mechanical  engineering  each  year.  Preference  to  individuals  interested  in  heating  or  air 
conditioning,  or  whose  parents  are  employed  in  one  of  these  fields.  $500. 

Alfred  Crossley  Associates,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  electronics  or  physics 
was  awarded  in  1960  and  is  to  be  awarded  each  third  year  thereafter.  $300. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  aeronautical,  electrical, 
or  mechanical  engineering  in  this  order  of  preference.  $750. 

Dow  Chemical  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  metallurgical  engineering, 
$500. 

Emhart  Manufacturing  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  freshman  in  ceramic  engi- 
neering was  awarded  in  1962  and  is  to  be  awarded  each  fourth  year  thereafter.  Renewable 
through  the  senior  year.  $500. 

ESCO  Corporation.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  mechanical  engineering.  $500. 

Foundry  Educational  Foundation.  Varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  in- 
terested in  the  foundry  industry.  $200  to  $300  each. 

Freshman  Scholarships  in  Engineering.  Scholarships  are  available  to  entering  freshmen 
with  high  scholastic  ability  and  demonstrated  superiority  in  mathematics  and  science  who 
show  evidence  of  financial  need.  Renewable  through  the  senior  year.  $350  to  $1,000. 

Gates  Radio  Company.  One  four-year  scholarship  for  a  freshman  in  electrical  en- 
gineering. $300. 

Harry  H.  Gunther.  One  scholarship  in  civil  engineering  preferably  for  a  student  living 
in  a  forty-five  mile  radius  of  Galesburg.  $500. 

Harbison-Walker.  One  scholarship  awarded  every  four  years  to  a  freshman  in  ceramic 
engineering.  Renewable  through  the  senior  year.  $500  a  year. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute.  Four  scholarships  for  students  in  mining  engineering.  $500 
each. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  at  the  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division  of  the  University  who  are  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering 
and  who  are  interested  in  the  foundry  field.  $100  to  $200  each. 

Link-Belt  Educational  Fund  (UIF).  Twenty  to  thirty  scholarships  from  the  income 
received  from  Link-Belt  Company  stock  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation  by 
an  anonymous  donor.  Preference  is  given  to  students  enrolled  in  the  engineering  and  com- 
merce curricula.  $350  to  $1,000  each. 

Magnavox  Foundation.  Six  scholarships  for  juniors  or  seniors  in  mechanical  engineering 
or  the  communications  area  in  electrical  engineering.  $500  each. 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Two  $300  scholarships  for  sopho- 
mores and  one  $400  scholarship  for  a  junior.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering. 
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Herman  W.  Nelson.  Two  $300  scholarships,  one  for  a  sophomore  and  one  for  a  junior 
and  one  S400  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  mechanical,  electrical,  or  general  engineering. 

Calvin  Barnes  Niccolls  Memorial  Fund  (UIF).  Ten  to  twenty  scholarships  from  the 
income  from  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  Mary  Hall  Niccolls  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation.  For  male  students  at  any  class  level  in  any  field  of  engineering.  $350  to  $1,000 
each. 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation.  Four  scholarships  for  students  in  mining  engineering. 
Preference  is  given  to  employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation 
and  to  residents  of  Illinois  coal  producing  areas.  $500  each. 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation.  Two  scholarships,  one  for  a  junior  or  senior  in 
ceramic  engineering,  and  one  for  a  junior  or  senior  in  mechanical,  electrical,  or  chemical 
engineering.  $500  each. 

Owens-Illinois.  Two  Illinois  resident  scholarships  or  one  nonresident  scholarship.  Candi- 
dates are  selected  from  the  entering  freshman  class.  Value,  tuition  and  fees  plus  books  and 
supplies. 

C.  W.  Parmelee.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  in  ceramic  engineering.  The  value 
is  adjusted  to  funds  available. 

Pennsylvania  Glass  Sand  Corporation.  One  tuition  scholarship  for  the  senior  year  for 
the  student  in  ceramic  engineering  who  has  the  highest  average  for  the  junior  year's  work. 
Tuition  and  fees. 

Procon,  Inc.  Two  scholarships  for  seniors  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  $250 
each. 

Sahara  Coal  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  mining  engineering.  $500. 

Theodore  R.  Schlader  Memorial.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  in 
architecture  or  architectural  engineering,  and  in  electrical  engineering  or  other  engineering 
fields.  $300  each. 

J.  A.  Scully.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  in  mechanical  or  industrial  engineering.  $300. 

Frederick  D.  Secor  Memorial.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  electrical  engineer- 
ing students.  $200  to  $300  each. 

A.  O.  Smith  Foundation.  One  scholarship  for  a  freshman  in  ceramic  engineering  was 
awarded  in  1960,  and  is  to  be  awarded  each  fourth  year  thereafter.  Renewable  through 
the  senior  year.  $1,000. 

Square  D  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  in  electrical,  mechanical,  industrial, 
or  general  engineering.  $450. 

David  B.  Steinman  (UIF).  One  scholarship  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  civil  engineering. 
$500. 

Tee-Pak  Foundation.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  to  a  freshman,  man  or  woman, 
from  Vermilion  County  who  is  enrolling  in  the  Colleges  of  Engineering,  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration,  or  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  a  curriculum  in  physics  or  chem- 
istry, or  some  other  curriculum  which  logically  leads  to  employment  in  a  manufacturing 
enterprise.  The  scholarship  is  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  the  basis  of  superior  grades 
and  financial  need. 

Texaco  Incorporated.  Three  scholarships  for  sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors  in  chemical 
engineering  or  other  branches  of  engineering  that  prepare  a  student  for  work  in  the  petro- 
leum industry.  Awards  may  vary  up  to  $275. 

Trane  Company.  Two  scholarships  for  seniors  in  mechanical  engineering.  $750  each. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation.  One  scholarship  each  year  for  an  entering  freshman  in 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  metallurgical  engineering,  to  be  renewed  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years  if  the  scholastic  average  is  satisfactory.  $500. 

Alex  Van  Praag,  Jr.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  in  civil  or  sanitary 
engineering.  Established  by  Mr.  Alex  Van  Praag  in  memory  of  his  son.  $200  to  $300  each. 

Western  Electric  Fund.  Three  scholarships  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  for 
students  in  engineering.  $400  each. 
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Earle  J.  Wheeler  (UIF).  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  junior  or  senior  civil 
engineers.  $300  to  $400. 

Witt-Armstrong  Equipment  Company.  One  scholarship  in  mechanical  or  civil  engi- 
neering for  a  student  from  counties  served  by  the  Company.  $450. 

Leigh  F.  J.  Zerbee.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  enrolled  in  civil 
engineering  who  are  also  specializing  in  military  science.  $500. 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

William  Anderson  (Music).  Several  scholarships  for  talented  men  or  women  students 
already  registered  in  the  School  of  Music.  Awards  generally  are  for  tuition,  but  amounts 
may  vary. 

Lydia  E.  Parker  Bates.  About  thirty-five  scholarships  in  architectural  engineering, 
architecture,  art,  landscape  architecture,  and  urban  planning.  $250  to  $450  each. 

Indiana  Limestone  Institute.  One  scholarship  for  a  fourth-year  or  fifth-year  student 
in  the  Department  of  Architecture.  Tuition  and  fees. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  Two  scholarships  for  fourth-year  or  fifth-year 
students  in  architecture  whose  interest  is  in  the  home  building  field,  or  for  juniors  or 
seniors  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  taking  the  residential 
development  option  of  the  land  economics  curriculum.  $500  each. 

Presser  Foundation  (Music).  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  the  School  of  Music.  $400. 

Theodore  R.  Schlader  Memorial.  Varying  number  of  scholarships  in  architecture, 
architectural  engineering,  and  other  engineering  fields.  $300  each. 

Thomas  J.  Smith  (Music).  Four  tuition  scholarships  each  year  for  women  in  the  School 
of  Music  who  are  residents  of  Illinois  and  who  need  financial  aid.  Awards  are  based  on 
auditions. 

Frederic  B.  Stiven  (Music).  Several  one-year  scholarships  for  students  in  the  School  of 
Music,  varying  in  amount  from  $100  to  $200  each. 

JOURNALISM  AND   COMMUNICATIONS 

Donald  E.  Chamberlain.  One  scholarship  for  a  journalism  student  aiming  toward  a 
career  as  a  working  reporter.  $300. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  student 
who  has  exhibited  promise  of  success  in  the  field  of  journalism.  $500. 

Junior  Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Chicago.  Three  scholarships  for  junior  women  in 
the  curriculum  in  advertising.  $200  each. 

Shirley  K.  Strout.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  member  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  (woman's 
professional  journalism  fraternity)  who  has  maintained  a  4.0  or  better  scholastic  average. 
$250. 

Raymond  O.  Torr  Memorial.  One  scholarship  in  journalism.  $500. 

LAW 

Scholarships  in  law  are  available  exclusively  to  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Law. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  by  April  15. 

Beginning  Law  Students.  A  number  of  scholarships  for  beginning  law  students  who 
have  outstanding  college  records  and  who  are  in  financial  need.  $250  plus  tuition. 

Advanced  Law  Students.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  six  full-tuition  scholar- 
ships for  advanced  law  students.  These  scholarships  are  administered  under  faculty  reg- 
ulations. 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company  Foundation.  Scholarships  are  available  to  meri- 
torious students  from  a  special  grant  by  this  Foundation. 
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Robert  N.  Erskine  Memorial.  A  scholarship  of  $500  a  year  for  a  meritorious  student, 
provided  by  matching  grants  from  Donald  E.  Erskine,  an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  Law, 
and  the  Glidden  Company,  in  memory  of  Robert  N.  Erskine. 

Albert  J.  Harno.  Scholarships  for  qualified  students  are  available  under  the  Harno 
Scholarship  Fund.  This  fund  was  created  by  contributions  from  alumni  of  the  College  of 
Law  in  honor  of  Albert  J.  Harno,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Law. 

Lott  R.  Herrick  Memorial.  Scholarships  for  needy  and  deserving  students  are  available 
under  the  Herrick  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  created  in  memory  of  Judge  Lott  R. 
Herrick,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  from  1933  to  1937. 

George  A.  Miller  Endowment.  Four  scholarships  of  $1,250  a  year  to  qualified  appli- 
cants, from  funds  available  through  the  George  A.  Miller  Endowment. 

Law  School  Fund.  Scholarships  are  available,  in  varying  amounts,  under  regulations 
administered  by  the  faculty,  from  an  annual  giving  program  of  the  alumni  of  the  College 
of  Law  to  the  Law  School  Fund. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company.  One  scholarship,  alternating  between  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering  and  not  given  every  year,  to  a  superior  deserving  senior.  $500. 

California  Company.  One  scholarship  for  an  outstanding  junior  majoring  in  geology. 


Chemstrand  Corporation.  One  scholarship  to  a  superior  deserving  upperclassman  in 
chemical  engineering.  $500. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  chemical  engineering. 
$500. 

James  Buchanan  Duke.  One  scholarship  to  a  student  majoring  in  Russian  and  one 
scholarship  to  a  student  majoring  or  minoring  in  Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies  are 
awarded  upon  recommendation  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Center  for  Russian  Language 
and  Area  Studies.  $300  each. 


Lois  Shepherd  Green.  Several  scholarships  for  students  studying  philosophy.  $100  to 
each. 

Dr.  Hartwell  C.  Howard  Memorial.  About  fifteen  scholarships  for  premedical  and 
predental  students.  Established  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Howard  in  memory  of  his  father.  $250 
to  $500  each. 

August  Kochs.  Established  by  the  Stauffer  Chemical  Company  as  a  memorial  to  August 
Kochs,  the  founder  of  the  Victor  Chemical  Works,  now  a  division  of  the  Stauffer  Chemical 
Company.  Three  scholarships  for  new  freshmen  who  register  in  chemistry  or  chemical 
engineering.  Awarded  primarily  on  the  basis  of  superior  scholastic  achievement  with  some 
consideration  being  given  to  personal  qualifications.  $1,000  each  and  not  renewable. 

Korte.  Three  scholarships  from  funds  provided  in  the  estate  of  Helen  Korte  Phelps 
for  students  in  a  course  which  will  qualify  them  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  public 
schools.  $500  each. 

Research  and  Engineering  Professional  Employees  Association  of  Affiliates  of  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Whiting,  Indiana.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior,  senior,  or  graduate  student 
in  physical  science,  physical  science  teaching,  or  engineering.  The  scholarship  is  available 
every  fourth  year.  $500. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  chemical  engi- 
neering. $750. 

Tee-Pak  Foundation.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  to  a  freshman,  man  or  woman, 
from  Vermilion  County  who  is  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  or  Engineering  in  a  curriculum  in  physics  or  chemistry, 
or  some  other  curriculum  which  logically  leads  to  employment  in  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. The  scholarship  is  renewed  from  year  to  year  on  the  basis  of  superior  grades  and 
financial  need. 
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Union  Carbide  Corporation.  One  scholarship  each  year  for  an  entering  freshman  in 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  metallurgical  engineering,  to  be  renewed  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years  if  the  scholastic  average  is  satisfactory.  $500. 

Universal  Oil  Products.  Two  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  in  chemical  engineering. 
$500  each. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  in 
occupational  therapy  are  supported  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  by  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Third  District.  $150  a  semester  in  Urbana  and  $150 
a  quarter  in  Chicago. 

Other  Scholarships  in  Occupational  Therapy  are  supported  by  the  Illinois  Association 
for  the  Crippled,  the  Illinois  Occupational  Therapy  Association,  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Assocation,  and  the  United  States  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Students  in- 
terested in  applying  for  National  Foundation  scholarships  may  secure  applications  through 
their  high  school. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Illinois  Health  Improvement  Association.  A  scholarship  for  a  student  in  health  educa- 
tion. $300  to  $500. 

Robert  C.  Zuppke.  Several  scholarships  for  male  students  in  the  general  curriculum 
in  physical  education  who  are  residents  of  Illinois.  These  scholarships  cover  tuition  and 
fees. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  eligible  to  apply  for  undergraduate 
scholarships  not  restricted  to  a  particular  field  of  study  during  their  first  four  years  of 
college  work.  These  scholarships  are  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  under  the 
Financial  Aids  section  of  this  catalog.  Applications  should  be  submitted  directly  to  the 
Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program. 

Applications  for  the  following  scholarships  available  exclusively  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  by  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

American  Breeders'  Service  Scholarship.  A  $200  scholarship  for  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Attendance  at  ABS  Technical 
Training  School  is  required  to  validate  the  scholarship. 

Maywood  Trotting  Association.  Two  scholarships  for  students  who  have  completed  two 
years  of  preveterinary  medical  work  and  none,  one,  or  two  years  in  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  $500  each. 

Grants-in-Aid 

WOMEN'S   INDEPENDENT  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  AND  ALPHA  CHRON   GRANTS-IN-AID 

Each  year  a  number  of  women  students  receive  grants-in-aid  from  funds  donated  by 
Alpha  Chron  Society  and  the  Women's  Independent  Student  Association.  The  awards  are 
made  through  the  Dean  of  Women's  office,  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  to  students  who 
are  in  good  standing. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY  GRANTS-IN-AID 

Certain  fields  of  student  activity  have  been  approved  for  grants-in-aid.  These  fields 
are  baseball,  basketball,  debate,  dramatics,  football,  music,  publications,  student  leadership, 
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and  track  and  cross-country.  Application  forms  for  other  than  athletic  grants-in-aid  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program.  Application  for 
athletic  grants-in-aid  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

Tuition  Waivers 

Thirty-five  tuition  waivers  are  available  each  semester  for  assignment  to  new  or  con- 
tinuing undergraduate  students  who  are  qualified  and /or  will  qualify  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  or  school  year  for  regular  scholarships  or  grants-in-aid.  The  waivers  are  awarded 
by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  to  avoid  injustice  or  inequity,  or  in  hardship 
situations,  to  students  who  might  be  forced  to  remain  out  of  the  University  if  this  assistance 
should  not  be  provided.  Such  waivers  are  for  one  semester  or  one  year,  and  no  student  is 
eligible  for  more  than  two  semesters'  waiver  of  tuition. 

Loan  Funds 

The  loan  funds  listed  below  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  students 
in  the  University  who  need  financial  aid.  Loans  are  not  ordinarily  made  to  students  during 
their  first  year  at  the  University.  Effective  in  September,  1965,  students  in  need  of  University 
loans  must  submit,  in  addition  to  the  application,  a  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  through 
the  College  Scholarship  Service,  as  described  under  Scholarships  on  page  73. 

Each  application  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  college  or  school 
in  which  the  student  is  registered,  by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  by 
the  Business  Office.  Subject  to  availability  of  funds,  a  maximum  of  $2,500  may  be  loaned 
to  a  student  covering  the  entire  period  that  he  is  in  attendance  at  the  University.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  to  repay  loans  over  a  four-year  period  in  installments  beginning  four 
months  after  the  student  leaves  school  or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  enrolled  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Security  in  the  form  of  a  qualified  endorser  or  collateral  satisfactory  to  the  Business 
Office  is  required  for  all  long-term  loans  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  deed  of  gift  of 
the  fund  or  waived  in  meritorious  cases,  as  determined  by  the  Dean  of  Students  or  the  Dean 
of  Women  and  the  Business  Office. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Bursar,  153  Administration 
Building  (West),  the  Dean  of  Students,  346  Student  Services  Building,  and  the  Dean  of 
Women,  130  Student  Services  Building. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  accepted  February  5,  1962,  and  is  ad- 
ministered under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  governing  loan  funds. 

Elsie  Anderson  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1956,  this  fund  is  administered 
in  accordance  with  general  policies  of  the  University  with  preference  to  students  of  Chinese 
origin  who  are  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Anonymous  Loan  Fund.  Established  August  6,  1963,  by  an  anonymous  donor  and  ad- 
ministered according  to  general  University  regulations. 

Dora  E.  Biddle  Loan  Fund  for  Girls.  This  fund  was  derived  in  1919-1920  from  two 
gifts  by  Mrs.  Dora  E.  Biddle  of  Macon,  Illinois.  Preference  is  given  to  those  women  stu- 
dents most  advanced  in  their  University  work. 

Bloomington-Normal  Loan  Fund.  Established  October  25,  1962,  by  the  Bloomington- 
Normal  Illini  Club  for  loans  to  students  who  are  (1)  residents  of  Bloomington  and  Normal, 
(2)  residents  of  McLean  County,  and    (3)  other  students  at  the  University. 

Campus  Chest  Loan  Fund.  Established  June  6,  1963,  by  Campus  Chest  Student  Organ- 
ization. Loans  are  available  to  seniors  only. 

Carter-Pennell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  in  1923  by  the  late  Joseph  Carter  and  his  wife, 
Jane  Pennell  Carter,  this  fund  is  used  for  loans  to  any  sophomore  student  in  the  Colleges 
of  Engineering  or  Agriculture,  or  to  any  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
who  is  specializing  in  science. 

Champaign  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund.  Loans  from  this 
fund,  presented  to  the  University  in  1940,  are  made  to  deserving  women  students. 
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Chicago  Illinae  Club  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  by  the  Chicago  Illinae  Club 
especially  for  women  students  of  the  University. 

Alice  V.  B.  Clark  Fund.  This  fund  is  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Alice  V.  B.  Clark,  widow  of 
the  late  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark.  It  was  received  in  1951  and  is  used  for  loans  to  under- 
graduate students,  preferably  juniors  and  seniors.  Loans  can  not  exceed  $300  in  any  one 
year  and  notes  must  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Class  of  1907  Loan  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  in  1932,  this  fund  is  used  to 
make  loans  to  students  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  governing  loan 
funds,  with  no  restrictions  except  that  preference  be  shown  to  lineal  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

Consolidated  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  results  from  the  merger  of  the  Automobile  Show 
Fund,  the  Class  of  1895  Loan  Fund,  the  Graduate  Club  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Student  Friend- 
ship Fund. 

Grace  Darling  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund,  founded  by  Mrs.  R.  V.  Cram,  of  Minneapolis, 
in  1922,  is  operated  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  described  on  page  88. 

Louis  Edward  Dawson  Memorial  Fund.  A  gift  from  Mrs.  Edward  Dawson,  accepted  in 
1945  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Louis  Edward  Dawson,  this  fund  is  used  to  aid  worthy 
students  in  chemistry. 

Denison  Memorial  Fund.  The  late  Charles  A.  Denison,  of  Argenta,  bequeathed  this 
fund  to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy  senior  students  on  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Detroit  Illinae  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1932,  this  fund  is  a  gift  from  the 
Detroit  Illinae  Club. 

Harry  J.  Diffenbaugh  Trust  Fund.  The  late  Harry  J.  Diffenbaugh,  of  the  Class  of 
1882,  established  a  trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  and  needy 
students  who  are  residents  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  attend  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Applications  for  loans  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Men  of  the  University  of  Illinois  or  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  administrators  of  the  trust  fund. 

DuPage  County  Health  Improvement  Association  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the 
DuPage  County  Health  Improvement  Association,  received  in  1961,  for  loans  to  students 
majoring  in  health  education. 

Electrical  Engineering  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  the  Electrical  Engineering  So- 
ciety and  maintained  by  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  this  fund  includes  income  from  electrical  shows  and  is  available  for  juniors 
and  seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  curricula  in  electrical  engineering  and  engineering 
physics. 

Engineering  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  residual  assets  of  the  Real  Co-operative  Com- 
pany (formerly  the  Engineering  Co-operative  Society)  were  accepted  by  the  University 
in  1936  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

Gertrude  Escher  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  income  from  this  endowment  is  used  for 
student  loans.  Each  borrower  is  limited  to  $500  a  year. 

James  Wilford  Garner  Memorial  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  in  1941,  this 
fund  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  students  in  political  science. 

Benjamin  Chase  Grout  Memorial  Fund.  Established  September  18,  1963,  by  George 
Vrana  in  memory  of  Benjamin  Chase  Grout.  Preference  is  shown  to  premedical  students 
in  the  granting  of  loans  from  this  fund. 

Samuel  and  Lydia  Hare  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  late  Samuel  Hare,  of  Piper  City, 
bequeathed  this  fund  (accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1937)  for  loans  to  students 
who,  by  previous  study,  have  demonstrated  their  worthiness.  Loans  may  not  exceed 
$500  to  any  one  borrower. 

Le  Sueur  H.  Hendrick  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  February  27,  1962,  this  fund 
was  established  by  the  Capital  Chapter  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
to  be  made  available  to  deserving  juniors  or  seniors  in  any  branch  of  engineering. 
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Mary  Trowbridge  Honey  Loan  Fund.  The  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  a  bequest  of 
the  late  Mary  Trowbridge  Honey,  of  Wayne,  Nebraska,  in  1942,  for  loans  to  students  in 
the  Department  of  Classics. 

Robert  R  Hudelson  Student  Fund.  This  donation,  accepted  in  1957,  was  established 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Hudelson's  services  in  agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  indigent 
students  in  agriculture. 

Ina  Meredith  Hunter  Loan  Fund.  The  late  Ina  Meredith  Hunter  bequeathed  this 
fund,  in  1961,  for  loans  to  deserving  junior  and  senior  students  who  won  honors  in 
scholarship  during  their  sophomore  year. 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1960  for  assist- 
ing worthy  future  teachers. 

Margaret  Lange  James  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  a  gift  from  President 
E.  J.  James  in  1914,  this  fund  was  increased  by  the  University  Senate  as  a  memorial  to 
him.  Loans  are  made  to  students,  preferably  women,  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least 
one  year,  have  attained  junior  standing,  and  expect  to  graduate. 

A.  F.  Kaeser  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  Dr.  A.  F.  Kaeser,  of  Highland,  Illinois, 
was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1939.  Graduates  of  high  schools  located  in 
Highland,  Illinois,  are  given  preferential  consideration  for  loans  from  this  fund.  If  this 
fund  is  not  exhausted  through  loans  made  to  these  graduates,  loans  may  be  made  to 
graduates  of  high  schools  located  in  the  counties  of  Madison,  Bond,  and  Clinton.  Loans 
made  to  any  one  student  may  not  exceed  $200  annually  or  $800  for  the  four-year  period. 

W.  G.  Kammlade  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1961,  this  fund  originated  by  con- 
tributions from  friends  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  throughout  the  state  in  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Kammlade,  retired  Associate 
Director  of  the  Extension  Service.  Prospective  borrowers  must  have  an  interest  in  co- 
operative extension  work  as  a  career  to  be  eligible  for  consideration.  The  maximum 
amount  to  be  loaned  to  each  student  is  $700. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Student  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1935,  as 
a  gift  from  Alpha  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  this  fund  is  available  only  to  worthy  seniors 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

Willis  Prentice  Kimble  Loan  Fund.  A  memorial  fund  established  by  Mrs.  Kimble 
in  1929.  Loans  may  be  made  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$100  to  any  one  individual. 

Koppers  Company,  Incorporated,  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1961  by  the  Koppers 
Company,  Incorporated,  this  fund  is  for  loans  to  students  in  architecture. 

Marcia  Lome  Kritchevsky  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1960  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Kritchevsky  and  is  to  aid  students  in  teacher  training. 

Law  School  Loan  Fund.  Established  March  20,  1963,  by  contributions  from  Law 
School  alumni.  Loans  made  from  this  fund  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  and  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Law.  No  cosigner  or  period  of  residency 
is  required. 

League  of  Choreographers  and  Composers  Fund.  This  fund,  originally  given  to  the 
University  as  a  scholarship  fund,  was  changed  to  a  loan  fund  in  1957.  Loans  are  made 
to  students  in  dance  or  the  related  arts. 

William  E.  Levis  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1936  by  a  gift  from 
William  E.  Levis  of  the  Class  of  1913,  President  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company. 
Loans  are  made  (1)  to  employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company  and  its  affiliated  companies  or  subsidiaries,  who  are  students  in  attendance  or 
prospective  students  expecting  to  register  immediately  at  the  University;  and  (2)  if 
funds  are  available,  to  students  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  at 
least  one  year,  under  the  general  regulations  governing  loan  funds. 

David  T.  May  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr. 
May  who  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1905.  It  is  available  to  deserving  students. 

William  B.  McKinley  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  several  donations  made 
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between  1912  and  1926  by  the  late  Senator  William  B.  McKinley.  Loans  may  be  made 
to  male  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  one  year  and  intend  to  graduate. 

Milwaukee  Illini  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  October  18,  1962,  by  the  Milwaukee 
Ulini  Club  for  long-term  loans  to  deserving  students  from  Wisconsin. 

J.  R.  Morris  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Joseph  R.  Morris,  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  in  1922,  this  fund  provides  loans  to  students  who  have  been  in 
residence  at  least  one  semester.  Loans  may  not  exceed  $400.  Preference  is  given  to 
advanced  students. 

Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation  Loan  Fund.  Received  as  a  gift  from  the  Noyes 
Foundation  in  1960,  this  fund  is  administered  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  governing  loan  funds. 

Loan  Fund  for  Overseas  Soldiers.  Originally  donated  in  1919,  with  an  addition  in 
1924,  this  fund  is  available  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  with  overseas  service,  and  to 
their  descendants.  Qualifying  students  in  the  junior,  senior,  or  postgraduate  years,  or 
students  in  any  year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  are  eligible.  Loans  may  not  exceed 
$200. 

C.  W.  Parmelee  Fund.  Friends  of  Professor  Cullen  W.  Parmelee  presented  this  fund 
in  1948  for  loans  to  students  in  ceramic  engineering. 

John  J.  Parry  Student  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  in  1956,  this  fund  is  available  only  to 
graduate  students  majoring  in  English.  The  loans  are  noninterest  bearing. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  received  as  a  gift  in  1961  from  the 
Gamma  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  fund  is  available  to  promising  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  curricula  through  which  election  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is 
possible.  Students  must  be  enrolled  on  the  Urbana  campus. 

Joseph  A.  Poison  and  Betsy  C.  Poison  Loan  Fund.  Established  August  6,  1963,  by 
a  bequest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poison.  Loans  are  made  in  accordance  with  general  University 
regulations. 

Raymond  E.  Rickbeil  Loan  Fund.  Established  August  6,  1963,  by  Raymond  E.  Rick- 
beil.  Fund  is  administered  according  to  general  University  regulations  except  that 
borrowers  must  have  maintained  an  overall  scholastic  average  of  4.0  under  the  present 
grading  system  or  its  equivalent. 

Lawrence  W.  Rogers  Loan  Fund.  A  donation  made  in  1960  to  establish  a  fund  to 
assist  students  in  architecture. 

William  T.  Rogers  Loan  Fund.  A  bequest  of  William  T.  Rogers  established  this 
fund  in  1948  for  loans  to  deserving  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

Marcus  Russell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Marcus  Russell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  1926,  the  proceeds  from  this  fund  are  used  for  loans  to  worthy  and  indigent 
students. 

St.  Louis  Illinae  Club  Loan  Fund.  This  scholarship  loan  fund  was  established  in  1937. 

St.  Louis  Illini  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  14,  1963,  by  Illini  from  the  St. 
Louis  area.  Loans  are  made  to  students  from  that  area. 

Gretchen  and  Paul  Schilling  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1958,  this  is  a  long-term 
loan  fund  used  under  general  University  regulations. 

Edward  Snyder  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1899  by  the  late  Edward  Snyder, 
Professor  of  German  in  the  University.  Loans  may  be  made  to  students  of  junior 
standing  who  are  in  residence  and  who  expect  to  graduate.  Preference  is  given  to  those 
of  high  rank  and  advanced  standing,  but  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  sex  or  course  of 
study. 

Springfield  Illini  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  14,  1963,  by  Springfield, 
Illinois  Illini.  Loans  are  available  only  to  students  from  that  area. 

David  B.  Steinman  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  loan  fund,  accepted  in  1958,  is  used 
only  for  students  in  civil  engineering. 

Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation  Loan  Fund.  The  Henry  Strong  Educational 
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Foundation,  established  at  Chicago  under  the  will  of  General  Henry  Strong,  provides 
for  loans  to  students  under  twenty -five  years  of  age,  preferably  in  the  upper  classes. 

Student  Organizations  Loan  Fund.  Established  December  20,  1961,  by  a  transfer 
to  the  University  of  surplus  funds  of  the  Student  Organizations  Fund.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  University.  It  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Student  Organizations  Fund 
when  required. 

Student  Senate  Loan  Fund-  This  fund,  accepted  in  1958,  is  available  to  under- 
graduate students. 

Harry  Roberts  Temple  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1924  by  Mrs.  Frieda 
Block  Temple.  The  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  apply  except  that  preference 
is  given  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Architecture.  Applicants  must  have  junior 
standing. 

Tile  Council  of  America  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1959,  this  fund  was 
created  for  students  in  architecture. 

University  of  Illinois  Foundation  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  established  in  1956, 
is  for  long-term  loans. 

Harley  J.  Van  Cleave  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1955,  this  fund  is  avail- 
able to  worthy  doctoral  candidates  in  zoology. 

Women's  Athletic  Association  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1932,  this  fund  is  avail- 
able to  women  students  during  the  senior  year. 

Women's  League  Fund.  Established  by  the  Women's  League  in  1911,  this  fund  is 
administered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund. 

Zoology  Department  Graduate  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  contributed  by  the  staff 
and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  during  1961  to  honor  Majid 
Al-Radhawy,  a  graduate  student  in  zoology. 

SHORT-TERM  LOAN   FUNDS 

Short-term  loan  funds  are  available  in  small  amounts  for  short  periods  only.  In  the 
Urbana  departments,  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  and  the 
Comptroller  is  required.  In  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  is  required. 

Cora  C.  Bright  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  in   1939,  this  fund  provides  short-term  loans   to  students   at  Urbana. 

Class  of  1932  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  to  the  University  in  1934,  through  the 
Alumni  Association,  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Gerald  S.  Cohen  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Gerald 
S.  Cohen,  was  received  in  1957.  It  is  available  to  all  students. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  21,  1962,  by 
donations  from  the  Champaign  Kennel  Club  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Illinois 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Verne  Hall  Detweiler  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  a  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  1936,  is  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Ennis  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1956  for 
short-term  loans. 

Fraternity  Alumni  Loan  Fund.  Established  January  30,  1962,  by  contributions  of 
fraternity  alumni  for  emergency  use  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Edward  C.  Heidrich,  Jr.,  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1944  by  a  gift  from  Edward 
C.  Heidrich,  Jr.,  this  fund  is  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Men's  Student  Aid  Fund.  Established  in  1960  with  disbursement  of  loans  solely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 

Thomas  L.  Seanor  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  in  1945  by  Lieutenant 
Harry  F.  Seanor  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother,  Lieutenant  Thomas  L.  Seanor. 
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Irene  Symonds  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
this  fund  was  accepted  in  1943,  as  a  memorial  to  Irene  Symonds.  The  fund  is  for  short- 
term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Tau  Delta  Tau  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  in  1945  by  Tau  Delta  Tau 
fraternity  as  a  memorial  to  two  of  its  members,  John  Donald  Danielson  and  Joel  Hubbard 
Rossiter. 

University  Faculty  Short-Term  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1932-1933,  this  fund  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  money  set  aside  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana  from 
funds  solicited  in  1931  by  the  University  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Relief. 


FEDERAL  LOAN   FUNDS 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (Title  II  of 
Public  Law  85-864)  to  make  available  substantial  funds  for  loans  to  students.  Loan 
applications  are  processed  by  the  same  University  officials  who  handle  other  University 
loans. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States  nationals.  This  includes  citizens  and  all  persons 
who  are  in  the  United  States  on  a  permanent  resident  status.  Borrowers  are  required  to 
6ign  a  loyalty  oath  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  approving  these  loans,  preference 
is  given  to  applicants  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
and  to  applicants  whose  academic  background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preference 
in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language.  All  applicants  must 
present  superior  records.  Need  for  financial  assistance  must  be  shown. 

Loans  are  limited  to  $1,000  each  year  (July  1  to  June  30)  with  a  maximum  not  to 
exceed  $5,000.  The  signature  of  the  borrower  on  a  promissory  note  is  required.  These 
federal  loans  carry  3  per  cent  interest  beginning  one  year  after  ceasing  to  be  a  full-time 
student,  either  by  graduation  or  withdrawal.  A  postponement  of  payments  on  the  note, 
not  in  excess  of  three  years,  may  be  arranged  during  the  time  the  borrower  is  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
Interest  is  not  charged  during  this  period.  Those  who  teach  full  time  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  may  have  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  debt  cancelled  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  principal  and  all  accrued  interest  thereon  for  each  complete  academic 
year  of  teaching. 


UNITED   STUDENT  AID  FUNDS,   INCORPORATED 

The  University  of  Illinois  participates  in  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Incorporated 
program.  USA  Funds  is  a  private,  non-profit  service  corporation  which  endorses  low-cost, 
long-term  loans  made  by  local  banks  to  needy  college  students. 

USA  Funds  serves  as  an  intermediary  between  the  student's  hometown  bank  which 
makes  the  loan  and  the  student's  college  which  recommends  and  underwrites  loans  by 
depositing  funds  in  the  USA  Funds  reserve.  These  loans  are  made  to  deserving  students 
regardless  of  their  curriculum,  but  prospective  borrowers  must  have  completed  their 
freshman  year. 

The  maximum  to  loan  is  $1,000  a  year  or  a  combined  total  of  $3,000  for  a  student's 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education.  Repayments  are  spread  over  a  thirty-six-month 
period  beginning  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  after  completion  of  the  student's  education. 
Persons  leaving  school  prior  to  graduation  must  begin  repayments  within  thirty  days  but 
may  take  up  to  three  years  to  repay.  Loans  made  from  USA  Funds  bear  no  more  than 
6  per  cent  simple  interest.  Loans  will  be  cancelled  in  the  event  of  death  of  the  borrower. 

Special  funds  from  a  bequest  by  Dr.  Fred  H.  Burt  have  been  deposited  with  USA 
Funds  for  loans  to  be  made  to  students  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Persons  desiring  more  information  about  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Incorporated 
should  inquire  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
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Health  Service 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  provides  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  office 
treatment  of  illness  at  the  Health  Center.  A  staff  of  twenty  full-time  physicians,  sup- 
plemented by  visiting  consultants,  provides  medical  and  psychiatric  care.  Dental  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis  are  offered,  but  dental  treatment  is  not  provided.  Appointments  at 
the  Health  Center  should  be  arranged  in  advance  by   telephone  whenever  possible. 

The  staff  of  the  Health  Service  teaches  courses  in  hygiene,  sex  education  and 
family  life,  mental  health,  public  health,  and  medical  terminology.  Physicians  are  also 
available  for  personal  conferences  with  students. 

The  required  pre-entrance  physical  examination  for  all  students  is  provided  by  the 
Health  Service  staff  up  to  two  weeks  before  registration  begins  or  may  be  performed 
by  the  student's  personal  physician.  Physical  examinations  performed  by  personal  physi- 
cians are  at  the  student's  expense  and  must  be  reported  on  the  forms  furnished  by 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Tuberculin  testing  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all 
new  students  at  the  time  of  registration. 

McKinley  Hospital,  named  for  the  donor,  the  late  Senator  William  B.  McKinley, 
is  administered  under  the  Health  Service.  Students,  University  personnel,  and  others 
not  affiliated  with  the  University  are  eligible  for  admission.  Both  Health  Service  staff 
members  and  local  physicians  attend  patients  at  McKinley  Hospital.  A  Health  Service 
physician  is  available  for  call  to  the  hospital  for  students  or  employees  requiring 
emergency  care  when  the  Health  Center  is  closed. 


Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance 

All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  credit  courses  and  in  attendance 
at  the  University  are  assessed  a  fee  at  registration  for  hospital-medical-surgical  insurance. 

Eligible  dependents  of  insured  students  (spouse  and  unmarried  dependent  children 
under  nineteen  years  of  age)  may  also  be  insured  by  the  student  making  application  to 
the  Insurance  Office  within  the  time  specified  by  the  insurance  policy. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  second  semester  may  elect  to  take  the  insurance  for  the 
entire  summer  vacation  period  by  making  application  to  the  Insurance  Office  between 
May  15  and  June  28.  The  insured  student's  eligible  dependents  may  also  be  included  for 
this  coverage. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  summer  session  who  are  assessed  the  hospital-medical- 
surgical  insurance  fee  are  covered  only  through  the  last  day  of  regularly  scheduled 
examinations  of  that  session,  and  not  for  the  entire  summer  unless  they  have  made  an 
application  to  extend  the  coverage  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Application  for  any  of  the  periods  designated  above  may  be  made  at  the  Armory 
during  the  regular  registration  period,  as  well  as  in  the  Insurance  Office,  253  Adminis- 
tration Building    (West),  Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 


Housing 

Housing  for  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  provided  in  residence  halls, 
fraternities,  sororities,  private  homes,  and  cooperative  houses.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  have  authorized  the  establishment  of  housing  standards  to  make  certain  that  living 
accommodations  for  single  undergraduate  men  and  women  are  such  as  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  students.  These  standards  apply  to  University-owned  and  privately- 
owned  housing  which  is  available  to  students.  Unmarried  undergraduate  students  are 
required  to  live  in  housing  which  meets  these  standards. 

General  information  about  all  types  of  accommodations  and  additional  details  about 
making  housing  arrangements  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Housing  Division,  420 
Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822. 
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University  Residence  Halls 

In  both  their  physical  facilities  and  in  the  counseling  program,  University-owned 
residence  halls  for  men  and  women  students  are  planned  to  provide  each  student  with 
the  best  possible  living  and  learning  conditions.  Student  government  experiences,  social 
programs,  recreational  facilities,  and  association  with  mature  and  trained  resident  staff 
members  provide  the  opportunity  for  sound  academic  and  social  development.  At  present 
4,500  men  and  3,700  women  are  living  in  University  residence  halls.  Any  single  under- 
graduate student,  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  University,  may  apply  for  residence 
hall  accommodations.  Prospective  new  students  or  transfer  students  should  also  consider 
the  merits  of  approved  privately-owned  housing  in  planning  living  arrangements. 

Housing  for  Men 

Students  should  begin  to  make  housing  arrangements  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
they  expect  to  enroll  at  the  University.  It  is  suggested  that  the  prospective  student 
write  the  Housing  Division  at  an  early  date  and  indicate  the  semester  he  expects  to 
enter.  In  response,  the  student  will  receive  the  proper  housing  information  for  the  semester 
in  which  he  is  interested. 


RESIDENCE  HALLS 

University  residence  halls  for  men  are  located  to  the  east,  southeast,  and  southwest 
of  the  campus,  and  all  have  been  constructed  since  1939.  Rooms  are  for  two  or  three 
persons,  the  majority  being  two-person  rooms.  All  students  living  in  the  residence  halls 
have  their  meals  furnished  in  dining  rooms  near  or  adjoining  the  residence  buildings. 
Rates  for  one  semester  (approximately  sixteen  weeks)  for  meals  and  for  room  are  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  in  each  room.  Double  rooms  are  $408  and  triple  rooms  are  $383 
each  semester  per  occupant. 

FRATERNITIES 

There  are  fifty-seven  fraternity  chapters  at  the  University,  with  a  total  housed 
membership  of  approximately  2,700.  Membership  in  fraternities  is  by  invitation,  and  these 
invitations  are  offered  at  the  end  of  "rush  weekend."  The  fraternity  rush  period  is  held 
in  the  middle  of  May  and  begins  on  a  Friday  evening  and  extends  through  Sunday 
afternoon.  During  rushing,  prospective  members  may  visit  various  fraternity  chapters 
to  which  they  have  been  previously  invited.  Information  on  fraternities  and  registration 
forms  for  the  formal  rush  weekend  are  sent  to  each  eligible  man  immediately  after 
his  permit  to  enter  the  University  is  received.  Housing  is  available  for  those  students 
who  participate  in  formal  rush  and  do  not  pledge.  After  this  spring  rush  weekend, 
scholastically  eligible  men  may  participate  in  informal  rushing  and  pledging  throughout 
the  school  year  and  by  registering  at  the  Interfraternity  Council  office,  266  Illini  Union. 
There  is  also  a  mid-year  rush  period  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  second  semester. 
Fraternity  rushees  must  be  in  the  upper  three-quarters  of  their  high  school  graduating 
classes  or  have  attained  an  all-University  average  of  "C"  or  above  and  an  average  of 
"C"  or  above  for  the  last  previous  semester  of  college  work. 

Living  costs  in  fraternities  are  about  the  same  as  living  costs  in  other  accommodations. 
In  addition,  fraternity  chapters  charge  an  initiation  fee,  and  some  charge  pledge  and 
building  fees.  Additional  information  on  fraternities  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men  for  Fraternities,  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822. 

PRIVATELY-OWNED  STUDENT   HOUSING 

Privately-owned  student  housing  offers  facilities  for  room  and  board,  as  well  as  room 
only,   on    both    a   one-semester   and   a    two-semester   contract    basis.    Undergraduates   are 
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limited  in  their  choice  of  private  housing  to  those  facilities  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  University.  Many  privately-owned  houses  have  active  student  organizations  and 
participate  in  University  activities.  Houses  ranging  in  size  from  six  to  four  hundred 
residents  are  located  conveniently  close  to  campus.  Prospective  students  are  urged  to 
visit  the  campus  personally  and  look  over  the  available  private  housing  if  they  are 
interested  in  living  in  these  accommodations. 

Housing  for  Women 

All  approved  housing  facilities  for  single  undergraduate  women  are  inspected  by 
the  University.  Undergraduate  women  students  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  approved  facilities  which  are  of  three  types:  University-owned  resi- 
dence halls  and  cooperatives,  sorority  chapter  houses,  and  privately-owned  organized 
houses  and  cooperative  units. 

Lists  of  available  housing  and  additional  suggestions  for  making  living  arrange- 
ments may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Coordinator  of  Women's  Housing,  Housing  Di- 
vision, 420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822.  Requests  for  information 
should  include  the  semester  the  student  expects  to  enroll  in  the  University. 

RESIDENCE   HALLS  AND   COOPERATIVES 

Applications  for  residence  hall  space  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Housing  Division, 
420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822.  Applications  for  the  fall  semester 
are  available  on  or  after  December  1,  for  housing  in  the  spring  semester  on  or  after 
November  1,  and  for  the  summer  session  after  February  1. 

University  residence  halls  for  women  are  located  to  the  east,  southeast,  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  campus.  All  residents  of  these  units  are  required  to  take  meals  in  the 
residence  dining  rooms.  The  cost  of  room  and  meals  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
students  living  in  each  room.  In  single  rooms  the  cost  per  occupant  is  $438,  double  rooms 
$408,  and  triple  rooms  $383-$408  a  semester  (approximately  sixteen  weeks).  Some  increase 
in  rates  may  be  anticipated.  Most  rooms  are  doubles.  Residents  furnish  their  own  sheets, 
pillowcases,  blankets,  bedspreads,  and  draperies. 

Applications  for  housing  accommodations  in  the  University  cooperative  work-plan 
houses  are  also  obtained  from  and  returned  to  the  Housing  Division.  In  addition,  an 
interview  in  the  Dean  of  Women's  office  is  necessary  before  assignment  can  be  made  to  one 
of  the  University-owned  cooperatives.  Students  living  in  these  units  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  need,  scholastic  attainment,  and  superior  qualities  of  character  and  personality. 
The  women  living  in  cooperative  houses  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  household  duties 
in  their  units.  Each  works  approximately  seven  hours  a  week.  The  cost  of  room  and  board 
in  these  units  is  $248  a  semester.  A  change  in  rates  may  be  anticipated. 

SORORITIES 

Membership  in  sororities  is  by  invitation.  Invitations  are  issued  following  formal 
and/or  informal  rushing  parties.  The  dates  for  1964-1965  sorority  rush  and  a  description 
of  the  kind  of  rush  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  130 
Student  Services  Building,  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822.  Freshman 
women  pledged  to  sororities  move  to  the  chapter  house  of  their  choice  at  the  beginning 
of  their  sophomore  year.  Upperclass  women  pledged  by  sororities  may  move  to  the  chapter 
house  of  their  choice  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester  if  the  chapter  house  has 
adequate  room  to  accommodate  them.  In  any  instance,  the  upperclass  student  is  moved 
to  the  sorority  house  of  her  choice  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  full  school  year.  Additional 
materials  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

To  be  eligible  for  rush,  a  recent  high  school  graduate  must  be  in  the  upper  half  of 
her  high  school  graduating  class  or  offer  other  evidence  of  scholastic  ability  in  lieu  of 
rank  in  class  in  the  form  of  scores  earned  on  acceptable  tests  to  place  her  in  the  top  half 
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as  judged  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  or  resident  under- 
graduate student,  she  must  have  attained  a  3.3  grade-point  average  for  all  previous  college  or 
university  work.  A  3.3    (above  a  "C")  grade-point  average  is  also  required  for  initiation. 

Transfer  sorority  women  should  apply  for  housing  in  University  approved  residences 
or  by  direct  contact  with  the  sorority  chapter  president  of  their  own  national  organization. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  chapter  president  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Women,  130  Student  Services  Building,  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign, 
Illinois  61822.  Housing  information  about  University  approved  housing  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Housing  Division,  420  Student  Services  Building,  610  East  John  Street,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois  61822.  The  sorority  chapter  houses  accommodate  from  thirty  to  sixty-five 
women. 

Sorority  living  expenses  average  about  $100  a  month  for  room,  board,  social  fees,  and 
dues.  In  addition  to  these  expenses,  there  is  a  pledge  fee,  initiation  fee,  and  in  most  cases, 
a  building  pledge  fee.  These  costs,  other  than  living  expenses,  average  approximately 
$200  and  are  payable  during  the  first  year. 

PRIVATELY-OWNED  ORGANIZED   HOUSES 

Privately-owned  organized  houses  accommodate  from  twelve  to  seventy-two  students 
each.  Some  offer  both  room  and  board,  others  provide  room  only,  or  room  with  kitchen 
privileges,  and  still  others  have  a  cooperative  work  plan.  A  visit  to  the  campus  is  recom- 
mended to  determine  which  of  these  arrangements  meets  the  student's  needs.  Lists  indi- 
cating the  vacancies  in  each  type  of  accommodation  can  be  obtained  from  the  Housing 
Division,  420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822.  A  student  visiting 
the  campus  to  see  the  various  housing  facilities  should  stop  at  the  Housing  Office  for 
information  about  accommodations  available  for  a  specific  semester. 

Costs  in  these  units  vary  from  approximately  $375-$425  a  semester  for  board  and 
room  to  $40  a  month  for  room  only.  Cooperative  house  plans  require  approximately  seven 
hours  of  work  a  week;  and  costs  are  approximately  $284  for  room  and  board. 

WORKING  FOR  ROOM  AND  BOARD 

For  students  who  must  earn  a  major  portion  of  their  college  expenses,  a  very  limited 
number  of  room-and-board  jobs  are  available  with  families  in  the  community.  Informa- 
tion about  such  jobs  is  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  or  from  Student 
Employment,  and  interviews  are  required  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  relative 
to  such  arrangements.  Special  permission  forms  must  be  secured  thereafter  from  the 
Housing  Division. 

Housing  for  Married  Students 

Most  married  undergraduate  students  live  in  privately-owned  facilities  in  the  com- 
munity. A  limited  number  of  apartments  are  available  in  the  University-owned  Tempo- 
rary Family  Housing  units  in  Stadium  Terrace.  These  units  consist  of  two-bedroom 
unfurnished  and  partially  furnished  apartments.  Present  rental  rates  are  $60  a  month, 
including  all  utilities.  Married  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  staff  members  with  ap- 
pointments of  half-time  or  less  may  apply. 

For  additional  information  on  privately-owned  as  well  as  University-owned  facilities, 
write  to  the  Supervisor  of  Family  Housing,  420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign, 
Illinois  61822. 

Libraries 

The  University  Library's  resources  for  study  and  research  are  outstanding.  Its  present 
collections  exceed  3,634,000  volumes,  and  all  except  about  264,000  of  them  are  located 
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in  Urbana.  The  remainder  are  held  by  the  Library  o*  Medical  Sciences  in  Chicago 
and  the  Library  of  the  Undergraduate  Division  in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  for  cataloged  volumes  cited  above,  the  University  Li- 
brary contains  approximately  514,000  pamphlets,  283,000  maps  and  aerial  photographs, 
235,000  music  scores  and  parts,  and  150,000  manuscripts.  More  than  18,000  periodicals 
and  newspapers  are  received  currently. 

Outstanding  collections  have  been  developed  for  a  variety  of  fields.  In  the  hu- 
manities, strong  areas  include  classical  literature,  history,  and  archaeology;  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  English  literature,  especially  the  Milton-Shakespeare  period; 
Victorian  literature;  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature;  German  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  comparative  philology.  In  the  fine  arts,  archi- 
tecture, landscape  architecture,  and  music  are  noteworthy. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  Library's  holdings  are  significant  for  western  United 
States  history,  Lincolniana,  Latin-American  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  Italian 
history,  medieval  and  modern  European  history,  German  history  for  1830-1900,  Irish 
history,  international  law  and  relations,  political  science,  law,  economics,  labor  and  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  education. 

For  science  and  technology,  collections  of  high  rank  are  held  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  biological  sciences  (especially  parasitology,  entomology,  and  ornithology), 
physics,  geology,  engineering,  and  agriculture. 

The  Library's  bibliographical  facilities  comprise  a  union  catalog  of  more  than 
4,500,000  cards,  representing  titles  owned  by  all  libraries  on  the  Urbana  campus;  printed 
catalogs  of  libraries,  such  as  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  British  Museum,  and  Library 
of  Congress;  national  and  trade  bibliographies  of  all  countries  for  which  such  works  have 
been  issued;  bibliographies  of  special  subjects;  and  similar  aids. 

A  number  of  departmental  and  divisional  libraries  are  maintained.  Following  are 
the  principal  separately  administered  collections  in  the  central  library  building:  Classics; 
Commerce,  Sociology,  and  Social  Work;  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology;  English; 
History  and  Political  Science;  Human  Relations  Area  Files;  Library  Science;  Map  and 
Geography;  Modern  Languages;  and  Physical  Education.  Also  in  the  central  building 
is  a  separate  undergraduate  library  containing  a  general  collection  of  over  26,000  volumes. 

Elsewhere  on  the  campus  are  departmental  libraries  for  the  following  fields:  Agri- 
culture, Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Geology,  Home 
Economics,  Journalism  and  Communications,  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Landscape 
Architecture,  Law,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physics,  Urban  Planning,  and  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. 

Placement  Service 

The  opportunity  to  apply  individual  talents  and  training  in  an  appropriate  profes- 
sion or  vocation  is  a  normal  post-graduation  goal  of  college  students.  The  University  of 
Illinois  has  accepted  the  responsibility  to  help  graduates  become  employed  without 
delay,  through  provision  for  placement  services. 

The  Coordinated  Placement  Service  is  composed  of  a  number  of  college  and  de- 
partmental placement  offices.  Liaison  among  these  offices  is  provided  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Placement  Office  which  is  also  the  official  placement  service  for  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  furnishes  vocational  information  and  placement  service  in  non- 
technical fields  for  graduates  of  any  college  within  the  University.  A  directory  of  campus 
placement  offices  is   available  at  any  student  service  office  or  any  of   the  college  offices. 

Psychological  testing  and  vocational  guidance  services  are  provided  by  the  Student 
Counseling  Service. 

The  on-campus  offices  are  supplemented  by  the  Chicago  Placement  Office  in  the 
Illini  Center  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel. 

Job    seekers    are    provided    contact   with    prospective    employers,    for    the    most    part, 
through  three  types  of  programs. 
1.     Campus    Interviews.    Hundreds    of    employer    representatives    visit    the    campus    each 

semester  for  talks  with  degree  candidates  who  meet  objective  qualifications  provided 
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in  advance  by  the  employers.  A  number  of  companies  do  at  the  same  time  discuss 
summer  employment  opportunities  with  junior  or  sophomore  students  who  would 
be  likely  candidates  for  permanent  employment  within  a  year  or  two. 

2.  Current  Job  Listings.  Day-to-day  employee  needs  are  reported  throughout  the  year 
to  campus  offices  by  employing  organizations.  These  listings  are  made  available  to 
students  and  alumni. 

3.  Vocational  Literature,  Employer  Literature,  and  Placement  Directories.  Placement 
offices  maintain  libraries  of  vocational  literature,  a  variety  of  placement  directories, 
employer  brochures,  and  other  employer  literature.  The  materials  are  available  at 
all  times  for  student  perusal.  In  addition,  a  more  comprehensive  collection  of  voca- 
tional materials  is  maintained  in  the  reference  room  of  the  Main  Library. 

Timely  career  planning  benefits  the  student  since  it  enables  him  to  more  efficiently 
choose  college  courses  for  career  preparation,  provides  a  more  specific  job  objective  for 
effective  employment  interviewing,  and  affords  the  most  suitable  on-the-job  training 
and/or  work  experience  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  employment. 

The  services  of  the  placement  offices  are  available  to  students  of  all  academic  levels, 
at  all  times  throughout  the  calendar  year.  Wise  planning  dictates  that  students  make  full 
use  of  the  services  which  are  provided  for  their  benefit. 

Student  Employment 

Students  who  need  to  work  part  time  while  they  are  at  the  University  may  get  in- 
formation and  assistance  from  the  Student  Employment  Office,  a  division  of  the  Dean  of 
Students'  Office.  Women  students  who  want  board-and-room  jobs  should  consult  the 
Dean  of  Women. 

The  employment  service  does  not  guarantee  to  find  jobs  for  everyone,  but  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  opportunities.  Rates  vary  from  $1.05  to  $2.65  an  hour,  depending  on 
the  type  of  work  and  the  responsibility  involved.  Board  jobs  usually  require  three  hours 
of  work  a  day;  board-and-room  jobs,  four  hours. 

The  University  recommends  that  each  new  student  have  a  cash  reserve  or  source 
of  funds  for  the  school  year  of  at  least  $500  ($850  for  out-of-state  residents).  Freshmen 
are  advised  not  to  work,  particularly  during  their  first  semester  in  school,  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  their  attendance. 

The  Student  Employment  Office  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  assist  those  who 
must  have  work  in  arranging  the  type  of  work  which  will  least  interfere  with  normal 
academic  performance. 


FEES  AND   EXPENSES 

Estimated  expenses  for  unmarried  undergraduate  students  attending  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  exclusive  of  such  variable  items  as  major  articles  of  clothing, 
recreation,  and  railroad  fare,  are  given  in  the  budgets  below.  These  budgets  cover  two 
semesters  for  students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois. 

Low  Moderate 

Tuition  and  fees  (residents  of   Illinois)    $270.00  $270.00 

Textbooks  and  other  school  supplies 60.00  85.00 

Room  and  board  (figured  for  nine  months) 706.00  836.00 

Miscellaneous  (including  local  transportation  and  miscellaneous  expenses).         165.00  390.00 

Total,  Two   Semestert    $1,201.00  $1,581.00 

In  certain  fields  such  as  art,  architecture,  and  engineering,  costs  of  textbooks  and 
other  school  supplies  run  somewhat  higher. 

For  those  who  are  not  residents  of  Illinois,  the  tuition  and  fees  are  $620.00. 

For  information  on  assessment  of  resident  and  nonresident  tuition,  see  page  33;  for 
rules  governing  assessments  and  exemptions  from  tuition  and  fees,  see  page  103. 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  in  full  when  the  student  registers,  unless  the  installment 
plan  is  elected. 

Credit  ranges  for  registration  and  fee  assessment  have  been  established  at  Urbana 
and  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  as  follows: 


Urbana-Champaign  Campus 

SEMESTER  Full  Program 

Range    I 

Above   10  hours 
Above  2V2   units 

Non- 
Resident  resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)     $   85.00  $260.00 

Service   Fee1    40.00  40.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 

Insurance  Fee2 10.00  10.00 

Total    $135.00  $310.00 


Partial  Programs 


Range    II 


Above  5  to  10  hours 
Above  VA  to  2!/2  units 

Above  0  to  5  hours 
Above  0  to  ]Va  units 

Resident 

Non- 
resident 

Resident 

Non- 
resident 

$60.00 
25.00 

$180.00 
25.00 

$35.00 

10.00 

$105.00 
10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

$95.00  $215.00 


Range  III 


$55.00  $125.00 


TWELVE-WEEK  SUMMER  TERM  (INSTITUTES) 

Full  Program 

Range    I 

Above  8  hours 
Above  2  units 

Non- 

Resident  resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)    $   65.00  $195.00 

Service   Fee1    30.00  30.00 

Hospital -Medical-Surgical 

Insurance  Fee2 10.00  10.00 

Total    $105.00  $235.00 


Partial  Programs 


Range    II 


Above  4 

to 

8   hours 

Above  0 

to 

4   hours 

Above  1 

to  2  units 

Above  0 

to 

1   unit 

Non- 

Non- 

Resident 

resident 

Resident 

resident 

$45.00 

$135.00 

$25.00 

$   80.00 

20.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

$75.00  $165.00 


Range    III 


$45.00  $100.00 


EIGHT-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION 


Full  Program 


Range    I 

Above    5    hours 
Above   Wa   units 


Partial  Programs 


Resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)    $45.00 

Service   Fee1    20.00 

Hospital -Medical -Surgical 

Insurance  Fee2 5.00 

Total    $70.00 


Non- 
resident 

$130.00 
20.00 

5.00 
$155.00 


Range 

II 

Range 

III 

Above  2Vi  to  5  hours 

Above  0  to  2V2  hours 

Above  3A  to 

114   units 

Above  0  to 

3A   unit 

Non- 

Non- 

Resident 

resident 

Resident 

resident 

$30.00 

$   90.00 

$20.00 

$55.00 

13.00 

13.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

$48.00 


S108.0C 


$30.00 


$65.00 
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SIX-WEEK  WINTER  SHORT  COURSE   IN  AGRICULTURE  AND   HOME  ECONOMICS 

Full  Program  Partial  Programs 


Range    I 
Above  two  courses 


Non- 
Resident  resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)    $35.00  $105.00 

Service   Fee1    15.00  15.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 

Insurance  Fee2 5.00  5.00 


Total 


$55.00  $125.00 


Range    II 
Two  courses 


Resident 

$25.00 
10.00 

5.00 
$40.00 


Non- 
resident 

$75.00 
10.00 

5.00 


Range 

III 

One   course 

Non- 

Resident 

resident 

$15.00 

$40.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

$25.00 

$50.00 

NOTES 

1  Persons  on  the  academic,  administrative,  or  permanent  nonacademic  staff  of  the  University,  or 
on  the  staffs  of  allied  agencies,  and  persons  registered  in  absentia  or  in  courses  conducted  off- 
campus  are  exempt  from  the  Service  Fee. 

2  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  may  receive  a  waiver  of  the  Hospital-Medical- 
Surgical  Insurance  Fee  upon  approval  of  a  petition  submitted  to  the  University  Insurance  Office 
not  later  than  the  final  day  established  for  full  refund  of  fees.  A  signed  waiver  and  assumption 
of  responsibility  is  also  required.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia  are  not  assessed 
this  fee. 


Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 

SEMESTER 

Full  Program 


Partial  Programs 


Range    I 
Above   10  hours 


Resident 
Tuition  (except  those  holding 

exemptions)    $85.00 

Service   Fee1    16.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 

Insurance  Fee2 9.00 

Activities  Fee1 10.00 

Total    $120.00 


Non- 
resident 

$260.00 
16.00 

9.00 
10.00 


$295.00 


Range    II 
Above  5  to  10  hours 


Resident 

$60.00 
11.00 

9.00 
10.00 


Non- 
resident 

$180.00 
11.00 

9.00 

10.00 


$90.00  $210.00 


Range  III 
Above  0  to  5  hours 


Non- 
resident 

$105.00 
9.00 

9.00 
7.00 
$60.00  $130.00 


Resident 

$35.00 
9.00 

9.00 
7.00 


EIGHT-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION 


Tuition  (except  those  holding 
exemptions)    

Service   Fee1    

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 
Insurance  Fee2 

Activities  Fee1 

Total    


Full  Program 


Partial  Programs 


Range    I 
Above    5    hours 


Resident 

$45.00 
11.00 

4.00 
5.00 


Non- 
resident 

$130.00 
11.00 

4.00 
5.00 


$65.00  $150.00 


Range    II 
Above  2Vi  to  5  hours 


Resident 

$30.00 
6.00 

4.00 
5.00 


Non- 
resident 

$90.00 
6.00 

4.00 
5.00 


$45.00  $105.00 


Range  III 
Above  0  to  2Vi  hours 


Resident 

$20.00 
4.00 

4.00 
2.00 


Non- 
resident 

$55.00 
4.00 

4.00 
2.00 


$30.00 


$65.00 
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NOTES 

1  Persons  on  the  academic,  administrative,  or  permanent  nonacademic  staff  of  the  University,  or 
on  the  staffs  of  allied  agencies,  and  persons  registered  in  absentia  or  in  courses  conducted  off- 
campus  are  exempt  from  the  Service  Fee  and  the  Activities  Fee. 

2  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  may  receive  a  waiver  of  the  Hospital-Medical- 
Surgical  Insurance  Fee  upon  approval  of  a  petition  submitted  to  the  University  Insurance  Office 
not  later  than  the  final  day  established  for  full  refund  of  fees.  A  signed  waiver  and  assumption 
of  responsibility  is  also  required.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia  are  not  assessed 
this  fee. 


Registration  in  Noncredit  Courses  (All  Campuses) 

Students  who  register  in  noncredit  courses  pay  tuition  and  fees  as   follows: 

1.  Persons  who  register  on   campus  for  thesis  research  only  without  credit 
are  charged   the   following: 

Semester 

Tuition    $10.00 

Service  Fee   10.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee 10.00 

Eight-Week  Summer  Session 

Tuition    $10.00 

Service  Fee   5.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee  5.00 

2.  Persons  who  register  for  thesis  research  in  absentia  without  credit  are  charged 

only  a  tuition  fee  of 10.00 

(Those  registered  in  absentia  for  credit  pay  the  regular  tuition,  resident  or  non- 
resident, as  applicable.) 

3.  Persons  who  register  in  noncredit  seminars,  either  alone  or  in  addition  to  other 

courses  No  charge 

(Regular  tuition  and  fees  which  are  applicable  are  assessed  for  other  courses 
taken  concurrently.) 

4.  Persons  not  holding  tuition  waivers  who  register  for  less  than  a  full  program 

of  credit  courses  (Range  II  or  III)  pay  for  each  noncredit  course 15.00 

(This  is  in  addition  to  the  required  tuition  and  fees  for  credit  courses.) 

If  taken  alone,  noncredit  courses  other  than   thesis  research  and  seminar  are 

assigned  to  Range  III. 

5.  University  employees  who  register  at  the  request  of  their  department  in  noncredit 

courses  especially  established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee No  charge 

(Regular     tuition  and  fees  which  are  applicable  are  assessed  for  other  courses 
taken  concurrently.) 

Special  Fees 

Urbana-Champaign  Campus  and  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 

Change  of  College 

A  student  who  changes  his  college  after  completing  his  registration  pays  the 
Change  of  Program  fee  of $1.00 

Change  of  Program 

For  every  change  slip  issued  at  the  request  of  the  student  after  completion  of 
registration,   the  fee  is    1.00 
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Correspondence  and  Extramural  Instruction 

Correspondence  Courses 

Persons  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  pay  for  each  credit  hour  a  tuition 

fee  of $9.00 

Persons  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  who  are  granted  a  six  months' 
extension  of  the  enrollment  period  pay  for  each  course  an  additional  fee  of  . . .       5.00 
(This  fee  is  not  covered  by  scholarships  or  other  tuition  exemptions.) 

Extramural  Courses 

Credit  Courses 

1  semester  hour  or  14  unit 12.00 

2  semester  hours  or  i/2  unit 22.00 

3  semester  hours  or  s/4  unit 30.00 

4  semester  hours  or  1  unit 36.00 

5  semester  hours  or  1  14  units 40.00 

Noncredit  Courses 

One-hour  course   (16  hours  of  instruction) 12.00 

Two-hour  course   (32  hours  of  instruction) 22.00 

Three-hour  course  (48  hours  of  instruction) 30.00 

Visitors 

Visitors  in  extramural  courses  pay  the  regular  fee  assessed  for  the  course.  In 
the  case  of  multiple  credit  courses,  the  visitor  pays  the  lowest  fee  assessable. 
Students  who  register  in  more  than  one  correspondence  or  extramural  course 
concurrently  pay  the  full  amount  of  tuition  for  each  course. 
Students  who  register  for  study  on  campus  and  for  correspondence  or  extramural 
work  concurrently  pay  the  full  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  applicable  for  each 
registration. 

Holders  of  staff  appointments  with  the  University  or  allied  agencies,  holders  of 
tuition  scholarships,  unless  such  scholarships  are  specifically  limited  by  law  to 
courses  for  residence  credit  only,  and  holders  of  tuition  and  fee  waivers  which 
exempt  from  tuition  for  campus  work  are  also  exempt  from  tuition  or  the 
Visitor's  Fee  for  extramural  or  correspondence  courses  begun  within  the  term  of 
the  appointment. 

Resignation  or  cancellation  of  an  appointment  within  the  term  in  which  the 
student  registered  which  has  provided  exemption  from  tuition  for  a  correspond- 
ence course,  and  prior  to  completion  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  required 
lessons  in  the  course,  shall  make  the  student  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
tuition  for  the  course. 

A  student  exempted  from  the  tuition  for  a  correspondence  course  by  reason  of  a 
scholarship,  staff  appointment,  or  other  waiver,  who  fails  to  complete  the  course 
within  the  normally  allotted  time  of  one  year  and  arranges  for  extension  of  the 
enrollment  period,  shall  become  subject  to  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the 
course  at  the  time  he  requests  extension  of  the  enrollment  period  if  he  no  longer 
holds  an  appointment  which  entitles  him  to  exemption.  The  additional  fee  re- 
quired for  extension  of  the  enrollment  period  is  considered  a  "fine"  and  is  not 
included  in  the  tuition  exemption  privileges. 

Permanent  nonacademic  employees  registered  concurrently  for  campus  and  extra- 
mural or  correspondence  courses  are  not  exempt  from  tuition  if  their  combined 
registrations  exceed  Range  II. 

Deposits 

Advance  Deposit  on  Tuition  and  Fees 30.00 

(See  page  105.) 
Advance   Deposit  on  Total  Registration  Fee  for  Experimental  Youth   Fitness 

Summer    Day    School    10.00 

General  Deposit   (Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  only)  5.00 
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Each  student  must  make  this  deposit  at  the  time  of  his  first  registration. 
Chargeable  against  this  deposit  are  such  items  as  unreturned  towels  and  locks, 
lost  library  books,  library  fines,  shortages  in  laboratory  equipment,  etc.  WherT^-^ 
ever  the  amount  of  the  $5.00  deposit  falls  below  $2.50,  the  student  is  required 
immediately  by  additional  deposit  to  bring  the  total  up  to  $5.00.  Any  balance 
in  the  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student  if  he  officially  withdraws  from  the 
University.  This  refund  is  made  after  the  close  of  registration  for  the  next 
semester  following  the  student's  withdrawal. 

Housing  Contract  Deposit  (Urbana  only) 

This  advance  deposit  is  required  to  confirm  a  contract  for  University  housing. 

First  semester   40.00 

One-half  of  this  amount   ($20.00)  is  applied  on  the  first  semester's  rent;  the 
other  half  ($20.00)  is  applied  on  the  second  semester's  rent. 

Second  semester  only   20.00 

Summer  session 20.00 

Military  Deposit   (Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  only)   10.00 

Each  student  withdrawing  military  equipment  must  make  this  deposit  at  the 
time  of  issuance.  The  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student  upon  the  return  of  the 
military  equipment  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Duplicate  Identification  Photo  Cards   (payable  at  Photographic  Laboratory) 1.00 

Flight-Training 

In  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  and  fees,  students  taking  flight  training  pay 

for  each  flight  course  a  materials  and  supply  fee  of 375.00 

(This  fee  is  not  included  in  scholarship  and  staff  fee  exemption  provisions.) 

Installment  Payment  Service  Charge 

Installment  payment  of  tuition  and  fees   2.00 

Installment  payment  of  fight-training  fee   2.00 

Delinquent  installment  charge    (tuition,  fees,  and  residence  hall  charges)  2  per 

cent  monthly,  but  not  less  than 1.00 

(See  page  105.) 

Late  Registration 

Students  who  register  late  in  any  term  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as  students 
registering  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  In  addition,  all  students,  whether  on 
appointment  or  not,  who  complete  registration  for  work  in  residence  after  the 
close  of  the  regular  registration  days  in  any  term  pay  a  late  registration  fine  of . . . .  15.00 
(A  student's  registration  is  not  complete  until  his  tuition  and  fees  have  been 
paid  in  full,  or  he  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Bursar's  Office  for  deferment 
of  payment.) 

Motor  Vehicle  Operator's  Permit  (other  than  owner) 2.50 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration 

For  each  semester 7.50 

For  the  summer  session,  if  vehicle  not  registered  in  either  of  the  two  immediately 

preceding  semesters  3.75 

For  the  six-week  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. . . .       2.50 

N.R.O.T.C.  Student  Activity  Fund  Assessment 2.50 

Each   enrolled   N.R.O.T.C.  student  is  assessed  this  Student  Activity  Fee  each 

semester. 

(This  assessment  is  collected  by  the  Navy  Council.) 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Students  registered  for  off-campus  work  only,  such  as  field  courses,  are  exempt 
from  the  Service  Fee.  They  are  also  exempt  from  the  Activities  Fee  at  the  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division.  They  pay  the  same  tuition,  resident  or  nonresident,  and 
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the  Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee  assessed  for  campus  registration  of 
equal  credit. 

Recreational  Facilities 

All  persons  who  are  not  registered  in  University  classes,  except  those  on  Univer- 
sity appointment  and  their  spouses,  who  desire  to  use  the  recreational  facilities 
of  the  University  pay  a  fee  as  follows: 

For  the  semester 12.00 

For  the  eight-week  summer  session 6.00 

Wives  or  husbands  of  students  or  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  pay 
a  fee  as  follows: 

For  the  semester 6.00 

For  the  eight-week  summer  session 3.00 

Families,  including  children,  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University,  pay  a 
fee  as  follows: 

For  the  semester 8.00 

For  the  entire  summer  period 8.00 

There  is  no  reduction  in  these  fees  for  persons  entering  late.  No  additional 
fee  or  deposit  is  required  for  use  of  locker,  padlock,  or  towel  in  buildings  where 
their  use  is  possible. 

The  above  fees  include  only  recreational  facilities  operated  by  the  University, 
e.g.,  the  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  archery  range,  and  tennis  courts;  they  do 
not  include  facilities  operated  by  the  Athletic  Association  or  the  Illini  Union, 
i.e.,  the  Ice  Rink,  golf  course,  and  bowling  alleys,  for  which  an  individual  charge 
is  made. 

Special  Examination 

Courses  which  have  been  failed 10.00 

English  Qualifying  Examination  10.00 

Students  who  are  required  to  take  the  English  Qualifying  Examination  and 
have  not  done  so  prior  to  their  final  semester,  and  for  whom  special  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  to  give  the  examination,  may  be  charged  the  special  ex- 
amination fee. 

Transcript 

Each  student  who  has  paid  all  his  University  fees  is  entitled  to  receive  without 

charge  one  transcript  of  his  record.  For  each  additional  transcript  the  fee  is 1.00 

(No  charge  is  made  if  the  request  for  a  transcript  is  accompanied  by  a  teacher's 
certificate  application  blank,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  transcripts  of  records 
issued  to  the  Undergraduate  Division  or  the  Medical  Center  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Chicago.) 

University  Fee  for  High  School  Students 

High  school  students,  including  University  High  School,  attending  the  University 
under  "Early  Admission"  plans,  etc.,  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  assessed  against 
University  students  registered  for  the  same  amount  of  credit,  except  that  fees  for 
registration  in  a  departmental  honors  program  will  not  exceed  those  for  registra- 
tions in  the  comparable  non-honors  course. 

University  High  School  Instruction 

University  students  at  Urbana  who  also  register  in  University  High  School  pay, 
in  addition  to  their  University  fees,  for  each  half  unit  each  semester   (provided 

that  the  total  additional  charges  shall  not  exceed  $25.00  a  semester) 10.00 

Students  other  than  those  registered  in  the  University  pay  a  tuition  fee  for  each 
semester,  as  follows: 

For  one  course  only 10.00 

For  a  full-time  high  school  program None 
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Unredeemed  Check  Service  Charge 

For  each  check  returned  by  a  bank  to  the  Business  Office  for  insufficient  funds 

or  other  reasons  2.00 

(Additional  penalties,  including  cancellation  of  registration,  may  be  imposed.) 

Visitor's  Fee   (Campus  Courses) 

Persons  not  otherwise  registered  in  University  courses  and  students  registered 
on  campus  on  a  partial  program  fee  schedule  (Range  II  or  III),  except  those  hold- 
ing scholarships,  tuition  waivers,  or  staff  appointments  which  exempt  from 
tuition  for  campus  work,  unless  such  scholarships  are  specifically  limited  by  law 
to  courses  for  residence  credit  only,  are  charged,  for  each  course  attended  as  a 

visitor  only,  a  fee  of  15.00 

(Students  who  change  from  credit  registration  to  visitor  status  in  the  same 
course,  who  are  not  eligible  for  refund  of  tuition  or  fees  for  the  credit  registration 
dropped,  are  not  charged  the  Visitor's  Fee.) 

Assessments  and  Exemptions 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  all  students,  as  applicable.  The  nonresident  tuition  fee 
is  assessed  against  those  students  who  are  defined  as  nonresidents  of  Illinois  under  the 
regulations  governing  assessment  of  resident  or  nonresident  students  fees.   (See  page  33.) 

For  fee  assessment  purposes,  a  staff  appointment  must  require  service  for  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  term.  (This  is  interpreted  as  a  minimum  of  three  and  one-half  months 
in  a  semester,  nine  weeks  in  a  quarter,  and  six  weeks  in  an  eight-week  summer  session.) 
Staff  tuition  and  fee  privileges  do  not  apply  to  students  employed  on  an  hourly  basis  in 
either  an  academic  or  nonacademic  capacity  nor  to  persons  on  leave  without  pay. 

For  fee  assessment  purposes,  a  "permanent"  nonacademic  employee  is  defined  as  a 
person  who  has  completed  the  six  months'  probationary  period  on  an  original  appointment 
and  been  certified  under  Civil  Service  to  an  established  nonacademic  position,  regardless 
of  the  percentage  of  time  required  in  the  position. 

University  employees  appointed  to  established  Civil  Service  positions  whose  rate  of  pay 
is  determined  by  negotiation,  prevailing  rates,  union  affiliation,  etc.  are  not  considered 
as  paid  "on  an  hourly  basis"  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  tuition  and, fee  privileges  accorded 
to  other  staff  members  under  the  regulations. 

Exemptions 

A  student  may  be  exempted  from  one  or  more  of  the  usual  charges  if  he  qualifies  under 
the  conditions  indicated  below. 


TUITION 

1.  Holders  of  tuition  waiver  scholarships. 

2.  All  academic  employees  of  the  University  or  of  allied  agencies  on  appointment  foi 
67  per  cent  or  less  of  full-time  services. 

3.  All  permanent  nonacademic  employees  of  the  University  or  allied  agencies  who  register 
in  University  courses  in  Range  II  or  III. 

4.  Holders  of  graduate  tuition  and  fee  waivers  awarded  by  the  Graduate  College. 

5.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  which  provide  payments  to  cover 
the  total  costs  of  instruction. 

6.  Cooperating  teachers  and  administrators  who  receive  assignment  of  practice  teachers. 
(Exemption  is  provided  in  one  term  for  each  semester  of  assignment  within  the  same 
calendar  year— September  through  August.) 

7.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

8.  University  employees  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit  courses 
especially  established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee. 
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NONRESIDENT  PORTION  OF  TUITION   (if  subject  to  payment  of  tuition   and  fees) 

1.  All  staff  members  (academic,  administrative,  or  permanent  nonacademic)  of 

a.  The  University; 

b.  The  allied  agencies; 

c.  The  faculties  of  state-supported  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Illinois; 

d.  The  teaching  staff  in  the  private  and  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 

Illinois. 

2.  The  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  those  listed  in  (1,  a,  b,  and  c)  above.  (Dependent 
children  are  those  who  qualify  as  dependents  for  federal  income  tax  purposes.) 

3.  Persons  actively  serving  in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are  sta- 
tioned and  present  in  the  state  of  Illinois  in  connection  with  that  service. 

4.  The  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  those  listed  in  (3)  above,  as  long  as  they  remain 
stationed,  present,  and  living  in  this  state. 

For  those  listed  in  Items  1  and  2  above  who  are  eligible  for  such  waiver  in  the  final 
term  of  the  academic  year,  except  as  indicated  under  Summer  Session  below,  this  privilege 
is  also  extended  to  the  summer  session  immediately  following. 

SERVICE  FEE 

1.  All  staff  members  of  the  University  or  allied  agencies. 

2.  Holders  of  graduate  tuition  and  fee  waivers  awarded  by  the  Graduate  College. 

3.  Students  registered  in  absentia. 

4.  Students  registered  in  courses  taught  off  campus. 

5.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  if  this  fee  is  charged  to  the  contract 
or  grant  funds. 

6.  Cooperating  teachers  and  administrators  described  under  Tuition   (6),  page  103. 

7.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

8.  University  employees  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit  courses 
especially  established  to  improve  the  work,  of  the  employee. 

HOSPITAL-MEDICAL-SURGICAL   INSURANCE  FEE 

1.  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  upon  approval  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  University  Insurance  Office  not  later  than  the  final  day  established  for 
full  refund  of  fees. 

2.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia. 

3.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  if  this  fee  is  charged  to  the  con- 
tract or  grant  funds. 

4.  Students  for  whom  this  fee  has  been  assumed  by  the  Graduate  College. 

5.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

6.  University  employees  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit  courses 
especially  established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee. 

Any  student  who  resigns  his  staff  appointment,  or  whose  appointment  is  cancelled, 
before  rendering  service  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  term  becomes  subject  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  appropriate  tuition  and  fees  for  that  term  unless  he  withdraws  from  his 
University  classes  at  the  same  time  the  appointment  becomes  void. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Students  holding  academic  appointments  to  the  close  of  the  final  term  of  an  academic 
year  either  as  employees  or  fellows,  and  for  whom  tuition  and/or  fees  have  been  provided 
through  waiver  or  cash  payment  by  an  outside  agency,  are  entitled  to  a  waiver  of  the  same 
kinds  of  tuition  and  fees  for  the  summer  session  immediately  following,  provided  they  hold 
no  appointments  during  that  summer  session. 

Students  holding  summer  session  appointments  as  fellows  or  as  employees  are  subject 
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to  such  tuition  and  fees  as  would  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  expressed 
above. 

Advance  Deposit  on  Tuition  and  Fees 

Each  new,  readmitted,  and  advance  enrolled  continuing  student  (except  foreign  stu- 
dents who,  at  the  time  of  application,  are  residing  outside  the  United  States,  and  certain 
others  specifically  exempted)  who  wishes  to  register  for  a  fall  or  spring  semester  on  the 
Urbana  or  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  campus  is  required  to  make  an  advance  deposit 
in  order  to  secure  the  place  reserved  for  him.  This  includes  readmitted  and  advance  en- 
rolled continuing  students  transferring  to  or  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division. 

This  is  not  an  additional  cost  for  attending  the  University  but  is  applied  to  each 
student's  tuition  and  fees  in  the  semester  for  which  he  is  approved.  In  case  the  student 
fails  to  enter  the  University  in  that  semester,  the  deposit  may  not  be  applied  toward  any 
future  registration.  The  deposit  should  not  be  sent  until  requested  by  the  University.  It  is 
nonrefundable  except  in  very  special  cases. 

The  following  students  may  confirm  their  intentions  to  register  without  payment  of 
the  advance  deposit: 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

1.  All  new  foreign  students. 

2.  Continuing  advance  enrolled  undergraduate  students  holding  a  scholarship  which 
exempts  from  both  tuition  and  the  Service  Fee. 

3.  Continuing  advance  enrolled  undergraduate  students  receiving  a  scholarship  and /or  a 
monetary  award  from  the  University  equivalent  to  the  full  amount  of  tuition  and  the 
Service  Fee. 

4.  Continuing  advance  enrolled  undergraduate  students  who  receive  a  financial  award 
from  an  agency  outside  the  University,  and  whose  complete  tuition  and  Service  Fee  are 
billed  to  the  agency  by  the  Bursar. 

5.  Continuing  advance  enrolled  undergraduate  students  holding  an  academic  or  non- 
academic  staff  appointment. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

1.  All  new  foreign  students. 

2.  New,  readmitted,  and  advance  enrolled  continuing  graduate  students  holding  a  fellow- 
ship, academic  or  nonacademic  staff  appointment,  or  graduate  tuition  and  fee  waiver. 

3.  New,  readmitted,  and  advance  enrolled  continuing  graduate  students  who  receive  a 
financial  award  from  an  agency  outside  the  University,  and  whose  complete  tuition  and 
Service  Fee  are  billed  to  the  agency  by  the  Bursar. 

4.  Doctoral  candidates  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination. 

Installment  Plan  for  Payment  of  University  Fees  and  Housing  Charges 

Students  registered  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  are  given  the  option  of  paying 
tuition,  fees,  and  residence  hall  charges  (in  the  case  of  single  student  housing  only)  on  an 
installment  basis.  Charges  for  each  of  the  first  and  second  semesters  are  collected  in  four 
installments,  the  first  payable  at  registration  and  the  remaining  in  each  of  the  following 
months.  Summer  session  charges  are  payable  one-half  at  registration  and  one-half  during 
the  following  month.  This  plan  does  not  apply  to  registration  in  extramural  and  corre- 
spondence courses,  or  to  University  housing  contracts  on  an  annual  lease  basis,  which  are 
payable  monthly. 

Students  electing  the  installment  plan  for  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  a 
$2.00  service  charge.  An  additional  service  charge  of  $2.00  is  assessed  in  the  case  of  the 
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flight  instruction  fee  of  $375  paid  on  the  installment  basis.  There  is  no  service  charge  for 
the  payment  of  University  housing  accounts  on  the  installment  basis. 

A  charge  of  2  per  cent,  but  not  less  than  $1.00,  is  assessed  on  each  installment  of  any 
tuition,  fee,  or  housing  account  that  becomes  delinquent.  An  installment  is  considered  as 
delinquent  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date  payment  is  due.  This  penalty 
also  applies  to  delinquent  rental  accounts  of  students  and  staff  which  are  payable  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Additional  penalties  may  be  imposed  on  students  who  permit  their  accounts 
to  become  delinquent,  including  cancellation  of  registration. 

Refunds 

1.     Withdrawal 

A  student  subject  to  tuition  and/or  fees  who  withdraws  from  the  University  with  per- 
mission, for  reasons  other  than  military  or  other  National  Defense  Service,  during  any 
semester,  term,  or  session,  receives  refunds  as  follows: 

In  a  Semester 

a.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction  in  a  semester,  refund  is  made  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge  of  $30.00.* 
When  the  total  assessment  has  been  less  than  $30.00,  the  full  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment, if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  ten  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of  the  above 
mentioned  $30.00  is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  semester,  no  refund  is  allowed. 

In  a  Twelve-Week  Term 

a.  During  the  first  seven  days  of  instruction  in  a  term,  refund  is  made  of  the  full 

amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge  of  $23.00.1 
When  the  total  assessment  has  been  less  than  this  amount,  the  full  amount  of  the 
assessment,  if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  seven  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  term,  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of  the  above 
mentioned  $23.00  is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  term,  no  refund  is  allowed. 

In  an  Eight-Week  Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  five  days  of  instruction  in  the  summer  session,  refund  is  made  of 
the  full  amount  of  the  tutition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge 
of  $15.00.1  When  the  total  assessment  has  been  less  than  this  amount,  the  full  amount 
of  the  assessment,  if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  five  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  summer  session,  one-half  of 
the  amount  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of  the  above  mentioned  $15.00 
is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  summer  session,  no  refund  is  allowed. 

In  the  Six-Week  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

a.  During  the  first  five  days  of  instruction,  refund  is  made  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge  of  $11.00.1  When  the 
total  assessment  has  been  less  than  this  amount,  the  full  amount  of  the  assessment, 
if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  five  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  session,  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of  the  above 
mentioned  $11.00  is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  session,  no  refund  is  allowed. 


1  The  nonrefundable  charge  includes  the  Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee,  if  originally  paid,  and 
the  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  continues  to  be  covered  by  the  insurance  until  the  close 
of  the  semester,  term,  or  session. 
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Withdrawal  for  National  Defense  Service 

In  cases  of  withdrawal  for  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  other  approved  National 
Defense  Service,  special  refund  provisions  have  been  adopted  by  the  University,  as  follows: 

a.  Withdrawal  prior  to  credit  allowance,  full  refund,  except  for  the  nonrefundable 
Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee. 

b.  Withdrawal   during   the   half-credit   period,  one-half  refund,  except   for   the   non- 
refundable Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee. 

c.  Withdrawal  during  the  full  credit  period,  no  refund. 

2.  Reduction  of  Program 

A  student  who  reduces  his  registration  to  a  lower  range  receives  a  refund  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  difference  in  tuition  and  fees  specified  for  such  schedules  provided  the 
changes  are  made  during  the  period  designated  for  refund  of  full  fees  in  case  of  with- 
drawal from  the  University.  One-half  the  above  differences  is  refunded  if  the  changes 
are  made  during  the  period  for  one-half  refund  in  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  Uni- 
versity. Thereafter,  no  rebate  is  allowed. 

3.  Visitors 

A  person  registered  as  a  Visitor  who  desires  to  withdraw  receives  a  full  refund  of  the 
Visitor's  Fee,  if  originally  charged,  provided  he  makes  personal  request  for  a  refund 
at  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  within  the  full  rebate  period  in  any  semester, 
term,  or  session.  Thereafter,  no  rebate  is  made. 

4.  Flight  Training 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  flight- training  course  receives  a  refund  of  the  full 
flight-training  fee  during  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction  in  a  semester  or  the  first  five 
days  of  instruction  in  the  eight-week  summer  session;  a  half  refund  during  the  remain- 
ing first  half  of  the  term;  and  no  refund  thereafter. 

5.  Students  Dismissed 

Tuition  and  fees  of  a  student  dismissed  from  the  University  during  any  term  are  re- 
funded on  the  same  basis  as  indicated  above  for  a  student  who  withdraws  with  per- 
mission. 

6.  University  Terms  of  Different  Lengths 

For  University  terms  of  different  lengths  of  time,  the  full  and  half  refund  periods  and 
the  amount  of  the  retained  portions  of  the  fees  are  determined  proportionately  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  principles. 


WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  during  any  semester  or  summer  session  should 
submit  clearance  papers  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  his  college.  Otherwise, 
grades  in  the  courses  he  is  pursuing  appear  upon  his  record  as  "Ab"  (absent,  or  failure). 
If  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  he  is  seriously  deficient  in  his  academic  work,  the  student  may 
be  required  by  the  dean  of  his  college  to  accept  the  grade  of  "E"  in  one  or  more  of  his 
courses. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  within  the  last  three  weeks  of  instruction 
in  any  semester  or  within  the  last  two  weeks  in  any  summer  session  or  term,  or  a  student 
whose  status  can  not  be  determined  because  of  excused  grades,  may  register  again  only  on 
petition  approved  by  the  dean  of  his  college. 
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WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE   UNIVERSITY  FOR  MILITARY  OR  OTHER  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE   SERVICE 

Any  undergraduate  or  professional  student  at  Urbana  or  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Division  who  withdraws  from  the  University  in  order  to  enter  into  active  service  with  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  other  service  pertaining  to  the  national  defense  which  is  approved  by  the 
University  Committee  on  Selective  Service,  is  entitled  under  certain  circumstances  to  receive 
full  or  half  credit  in  some  or  all  of  the  courses  in  which  he  is  registered  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal.  A  complete  statement  of  the  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  credit  in 
such  cases  is  given  in  the  current  edition  of  the  Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate 
Students. 


GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  University  of  Illinois  grading  system  is  as  follows:  "A,"  excellent;  "B,"  good; 
"C,"  fair;  "D,"  poor  (but  passing);  "E,"  failure;  "Ab,"  absent  from  final  examination 
without  excuse  (counts  as  a  failure).  Numerical  equivalents  of  these  grades  on  the  basis 
of  which  averages  are  computed,  are  as  follows:  "A"  =  5;  "B"  =  4;  "C"  =  3;  "D"  =  2; 
"E,"  and  "Ab"  =  1.  Other  symbols  in  use  are:  "Df,"  grade  deferred  (used  only  in  graduate 
courses  and  undergraduate  honors  and  thesis  courses);  "S,"  satisfactory;  and  "U,"  unsatis- 
factory (used  only  as  final  grades  in  graduate  research  courses);  "Ex,"  temporarily  excused  by 
the  dean  of  the  student's  college  from  a  final  examination. 

A  grade  of  "Ex"  which  is  not  removed  by  the  time  the  mid-semester  grades  are  reported 
in  the  semester  following  the  receiving  of  the  excused  grade,  if  the  student  is  enrolled  in 
the  University  in  that  semester,  automatically  becomes  the  grade  of  "E."  If  the  student 
receiving  an  excused  grade  does  not  re-enroll  in  the  University,  the  excused  grade,  if  not 
removed,  becomes  an  "E"  after  one  calendar  year. 

Grades  of  "Pass"  or  "Fail"  in  courses  in  which  the  student  attempts  to  earn  credit 
by  proficiency  or  special  examinations  are  not  considered  in  computing  averages. 

A  grade  incorrectly  reported  on  the  grade  card  may  be  changed  by  the  instructor  con- 
cerned, with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 


ACADEMIC  AND  OTHER   REGULATIONS 

A  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  academic  and  other  regulations  of  the 
University.  He  is  responsible  for  complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  University,  of  his 
college,  and  of  the  departments  from  which  he  takes  courses,  and  for  fulfilling  all  require- 
ments for  his  particular  degree. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  each  academic  year  in  the  University,  each  under- 
graduate student  receives  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  Regulations  Applying  to  All  Under- 
graduate Students  which  provides  him  with  complete  information  concerning  conditions 
governing  his  attendance  at  the  University.  Copies  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  Records.  Copies  of  the  Code  on  Undergraduate  Student  Affairs  are  avail- 
able upon  request  from  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  for  Student  Organizations,  278  Illini 
Union   (South). 


GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Bachelor's  Degree 

Degress  are  conferred  at  Urbana  four  times  each  year— February,  June,  August,  and 
October.  Each  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  must  meet  the  general  requirements  of  the 
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University  with  respect  to  registration,  residence,  physical  education,  general  education 
sequences,  and  rhetoric;  must  pass  in  the  subjects  which  are  prescribed  in  his  curriculum; 
must  conform  to  the  directions  of  that  curriculum  in  regard  to  electives  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  graduation;  and  must  meet  the  minimum  scholarship  requirements 
which  the  University  has  approved  for  his  college  or  division. 

Undergraduate  and  Professional  Degrees  Offered 
at  the  Urbana-Champaign  Campus 

UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGES 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in 
Agriculture 
Dairy  Technology 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 
Food  Science 
Forestry 

Home  Economics 
Home  Economics  Education 
Restaurant  Management 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.)  in 
Accountancy 
Commerce  and  Law 
Commercial  Teaching 
Economics 
Finance 

Industrial  Administration 
Management 
Marketing 
Secretarial  Training 
Urban  Land  Economics 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.)  in 
Education 

Elementary  Education 
Industrial  Education 
The  Education  of  the  Deaf 
The  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.)  in 

Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Ceramic  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering  Mechanics 

Engineering  Physics 
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General  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Architecture   (B.Arch.) 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  in 

Advertising  Design 

Art  Education 

Crafts 

History  of  Art 

Industrial  Design 

Painting 

Sculpture 
Bachelor  of  Music   (B.Mus.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in 

Medical  Art 

Music  Education 
Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  (B.LA.) 
Bachelor  of  Urban  Planning  (B.U.P.) 

COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.)  in  Communications 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts    (A.B.)  in 

Home  Economics 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Teaching  of  English 

Teaching  of  French 

Teaching  of  German 

Teaching  of  Latin 

Teaching  of  Russian 

Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

Teaching  of  Spanish 

Teaching  of  Speech 
Bachelor  of  Science    (B.S.)  in 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Home  Economics 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Physics 

Speech  Correction 

Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences  and  General  Science 

Teaching  of  Chemistry 

Teaching  of  Geography 

Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Teaching  of  Physics 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  in  Dance 
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Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.)  in 
Health  Education 
Physical  Education 
Recreation 

PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Undergraduate 

Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.) 
Graduate 

Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.) 

Master  of  Comparative  Law  (M.C.L.) 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law  (J.S.D.) 

COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Undergraduate 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in  Veterinary  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.) 
Graduate 

Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  in  Veterinary  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Philosophy   (Ph.D.)  in  Veterinary  Medical  Science 

Residence  Requirement 

In  addition  to  specific  courses  and  scholastic  average  requirements,  each  candidate  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  must  spend  either  the  first  three  years,  earning  not 
less  than  ninety  semester  hours,  or  the  last  year  (two  semesters,  or  the  equivalent),  earning 
not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours,  in  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus,  uninterrupted  by 
any  work  in  another  institution.  Until  such  time  as  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  is 
authorized  to  grant  degrees,  students  from  that  division  must  complete  either  the  junior 
or  senior  year  (two  semesters,  or  the  equivalent),  earning  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours,  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Only  those  courses  which  are  applicable  toward  the  degree 
sought  may  be  counted  in  satisfying  the  above  minimum  requirements.  (Either  three  twelve- 
week  terms  or  four  eight-week  sessions  are  the  equivalent  of  two  semesters.) 

A  maximum  of  ten  semester  hours  in  credits  earned  in  courses  of  study  offered  by  the 
religious  foundations  located  in  Urbana-Champaign  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean  of 
the  student's  college,  be  counted  in  the  total  hours  required  for  graduation.  Such  courses 
are  not,  however,  counted  as  interrupting  residence  or  toward  satisfying  minimum  residence 
requirements  for  graduation. 

A  student  who  requests  that  the  residence  requirement  for  graduation  be  waived  should 
complete  and  submit  a  petition  to  the  dean  of  his  college  who  indicates  his  recommen- 
dation on  the  petition  and  forwards  it  to  the  Provost  for  final  decision. 

Scholastic  Average 

Examinations  are  conducted  by  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  All  final  grades, 
including  failures,  in  those  courses  which  are  acceptable  toward  graduation  in  the  college 
in  which  the  student  is  registered,  except  the  four  required  semesters  of  physical  education 
and  courses  taken  in  the  religious  foundations  located  in  Urbana-Champaign,  are  used  in 
computing  the  graduation  average.  Where  a  course  has  been  repeated,  both  the  original 
and  subsequent  grades  are  included,  but  the  credit  is  counted  only  once. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  each  candidate  for  graduation  entering 
the  University  of  Illinois  after  July  30,  1956,  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0, 
including  grades  in  courses   transferred   from   other  institutions,  and   he  must   have  an 
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average  of  not  less  than  3.0  in  work  done  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Certain  colleges 
have  established  higher  scholastic  standards.  Each  college  office,  on  request,  informs  the 
student  regarding  the  scholarship  regulations  of  that  college.  (See  also  the  college  sections 
in  this  catalog.) 

Subject  Requirements 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Men  and  women  entering  the  University  with  less  than  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit 
are  required  to  secure  four  semesters  of  credit  in  physical  education  including  the  amount 
transferred.  One  of  the  units  must  be  earned  in  Physical  Education  for  Men  100  or  Physical 
Education  for  Women  100.  Credit  in  these  four  semesters  of  required  physical  education  is 
not  included  in  the  total  hours  or  in  the  scholastic  average  required  for  graduation.  Those 
entering  with  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  are  exempt  from  the  requirement  in  physical 
education. 


ENGLISH 

Satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  use  of  written  English  is  a  requirement  for  all  under- 
graduate degrees  awarded  by  the  Urbana  divisions  of  the  University.  In  order  to  assure 
such  proficiency,  all  undergraduate  students  must  earn  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  and  102, 
Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112,  or  other  equivalent  courses.  Literature  courses 
are  not  accepted  as  equivalent. 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B"  in  Rhetoric  102,  Division  of  General  Studies 
112,  or  the  equivalent,  or  who  pass  a  proficiency  examination  for  Rhetoric  102,  or  its 
equivalent,  have  completed  the  graduation  requirement  in  English.  Students  who  receive  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  "D"  in  Rhetoric  102,  or  its  equivalent,  are  required  to  take  the  Qualifying 
Examination  in  English,  and  if  they  fail,  to  take  and  pass  an  extra  one-semester  noncredit 
course  in  rhetoric  (Rhetoric  200).  This  Qualifying  Examination  may  not  be  taken  until 
one  semester  has  elapsed  after  the  student  has  taken  Rhetoric  102.  Those  who  fail  Rhetoric 
200  must  repeat  either  this  course  or  the  Qualifying  Examination,  a  passing  grade  in  either 
case  being  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Such  students  must  wait  one  term,  however,  after 
failing  this  course  before  they  can  repeat  the  examination. 

Students  should  not  delay  the  fulfillment  of  any  of  their  rhetoric  requirements,  espe- 
cially the  Qualifying  Examination,  because  of  the  danger  of  a  postponement  of  their  grad- 
uation. A  student  who  is  required  to  take  the  Qualifying  Examination  in  English  and  has 
not  done  so  may  not  register  for  his  senior  year  in  any  undergraduate  college  except  by 
authorization  of  the  Provost. 


ENGLISH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Those  who  enter  from  another  collegiate  institution  with  three  or  more  semester  hours 
but  with  less  than  4.6  semester  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric  must  take  Rhetoric  102, 
or  the  equivalent,  or  pass  the  proficiency  examination  for  it.  Those  who  enter  with  4.6  or 
more  semester  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  "D"  in  the  last 
course  taken,  must  take  the  Qualifying  Examination  in  English;  if  they  have  eighty  or 
more  credit  hours,  they  take  the  examination  offered  on  the  first  day  of  classes  each  semester. 
Transfer  students  who  have  4.6  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric, 
with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B"  in  the  last  course  taken,  have  met  the  graduation  requirement 
in  English. 

If  a  transfer  student  lacks  the  equivalent  of  either  Rhetoric  101  or  Rhetoric  102,  he 
must  take  the  missing  course  or  courses,  or  must  pass  the  proficiency  examination  for  them, 
unless  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  indicates  on  the  student's  records  that  he  has 
been  exempted  without  credit  from  the  equivalent  of  Rhetoric  101  or  Rhetoric  102  or  both. 
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If  the  exempted  course  is  the  equivalent  of  Rhetoric  102,  he  is  not  required  to  take  the 
English  Qualifying  Examination  or  Rhetoric  200. 

ENGLISH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Foreign  students  for  whom  English  is  a  native  language,  American  students  of  foreign 
background,  including  those  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  displaced  persons  and  other 
immigrant  students  who  have  permanent  visas  and  who  plan  to  remain  in  this  country 
follow  the  same  English  programs  as  native  students.  They  may  take  courses  offered  in  the 
English  for  Foreign  Students  program  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
Freshman  Rhetoric  and  only  on  a  remedial  basis  preparatory  to  enrollment  in  Rhetoric 
101  and  102. 

The  English  requirement  for  graduation  for  all  undergraduate  students  classified  as 
"foreign"  according  to  the  definition  on  page  31,  who  do  not  have  a  degree  from  a  college 
or  university  where  the  native  language  is  English  and  where  all  instruction  was  in  English, 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  admission  and  placement  tests.  These  tests  include  the 
following: 

1.  An  entrance  test  administered  by  the  English  Language  Institute,  Testing  and  Certifi- 
cation Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  A  satisfactory  score  on  this  test  must  be  received 
by  the  University  before  the  student  may  receive  a  permit  to  enter  the  University. 

2.  A  combination  oral  and  written  proficiency  and  placement  test  given  to  those  foreign 
students  whose  performance  on  the  English  Language  Institute  entrance  test  satisfied 
admission  requirements  but  indicated  further  study  of  English  necessary  for  successful 
college  study.  The  results  of  this  test  determine  whether  (1)  the  student  is  to  be  exempt 
from  one  or  both  of  the  courses  usually  required  of  foreign  students  (Rhetoric  114  and 
115),  or  (2)  he  must  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  the  noncredit  remedial  courses  which 
precede  registration  in  the  required  credit  courses. 

3.  The  Qualifying  Examination,  in  a  special  form  for  foreign  students,  for  those  who  fail 
to  receive  an  "A"  or  "B"  in  Rhetoric  115.  This  examination  may  not  be  taken  before 
the  student  has  forty-five  semester  hours  of  college  credit.  Students  who  fail  this  ex- 
amination are  required  to  pass  an  extra  one-semester  noncredit  course  (Rhetoric  201) 
to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Foreign  students  whose  deficiency  in  command  of  English  is  such  that  they  are  placed 
in  the  noncredit  courses  Rhetoric  109  and  110,  or  111,  are  not  allowed  to  register  for  a  full 
academic  program  in  other  fields.  Bilingual  foreign  students  who  speak  English,  and  who 
prefer  to  take  Rhetoric  101  and  102,  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  those  courses  if  their  achieve- 
ment on  the  placement  test  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  work,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  they  are  subject  to  the  regular  Qualifying  Examination  and 
noncredit  Rhetoric  200. 

Transfer  students  from  abroad  whose  native  language  is  not  English  who  enter  with 
fewer  than  4.6  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric  must  take  the  placement  test  for  foreign 
students.  Their  accomplishment  on  the  placement  test  determines  what  additional  rhetoric 
they  are  required  to  take.  Those  who  enter  with  4.6  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
freshman  rhetoric,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  "D"  in  the  last  course  taken,  must  take  the 
Qualifying  Examination  in  English  given  for  foreign  students.  If  they  fail  the  examination 
they  must  take  and  pass  Rhetoric  201  as  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Foreign  transfers  who 
have  4.6  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric,  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B" 
in  the  last  course  taken,  will  have  met  the  graduation  requirement  in  English. 


FOREIGN   LANGUAGE 

In  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language,  no  credit  is  accepted  toward  graduation 
for  the  first  semester  unless  the  second  semester  or  a  more  advanced  course  is  passed.  Credit 
in  University  courses  taken  to  remove  high  school  entrance  deficiencies  is  not  counted  in 
the  total  hours  required  for  graduation,  but  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean  of  the 
student's  college,  be  accepted  in  partial  or  complete  satisfaction  of  the  foreign  language 
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requirement  for  the  degree.   (See  also  statement  concerning  foreign  language  placement 
tests  on  page  49.) 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Effective  for  all  undergraduate  students  entering  the  University  on  or  after  June  1, 
1964,  a  minimum  of  six  hours  each  in  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural 
sciences,  will  be  required  for  graduation  in  all  curricula.  Approved  sequences  of  courses 
should  be  distributed  over  at  least  three  years.  Upon  request,  the  individual  colleges  will 
provide  the  student  with  a  list  of  courses  acceptable  in  his  curriculum  for  this  purpose. 

Thesis 

If  a  thesis  is  to  be  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
degree,  the  subject  must  be  announced  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  instruction  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  student's  senior  year.  The  completed  thesis  on  regulation  paper  must 
be  presented  to  the  dean  of  the  proper  college.  The  work  must  be  done  under  the  direction 
of  a  professor  in  the  department  concerned  and  must  be  in  the  line  of  the  curriculum  from 
which  the  degree  is  expected.  A  maximum  of  ten  hours  of  credit  in  thesis  work  may  be 
counted  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Correspondence  and  Extramural  Study 

A  limited  amount  of  credit  in  correspondence  and  extramural  study,  as  explained  on 
page  67,  may  be  counted  toward  graduation  in  some  colleges. 

Second  Bachelor's  Degree 

A  student  who  has  received  one  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second  bachelor's 
degree,  provided  that  all  specified  requirements  for  both  degrees  are  fully  met,  and  provided 
also  that  the  curriculum  offered  for  the  second  degree  includes  at  least  thirty  semester 
hours  not  counted  for  the  first  degree. 

Candidates  for  a  second  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet  the 
same  residence  requirement  as  for  the  first  degree.  If  any  of  the  first  three  years  of  credit 
has  been  transferred  from  another  institution,  the  student  must  spend  the  last  year  (two 
semesters,  or  the  equivalent),  earning  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  uninterrupted 
residence  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Only  those  courses  which  are  acceptable  toward  the  degree 
sought  may  be  counted  in  satisfying  the  above  minimum  requirements.  This  includes  the 
thirty  additional  hours  required  for  the  second  degree. 


HONORS 

High  scholarship  is  encouraged  through  development  of  special  programs  designed  par- 
ticularly for  superior  students.  Those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  scholarship  are  officially 
and  publicly  recognized  on  University  Honors  Day  in  the  spring  of  each  year  and  by  other 
honors  awards  of  various  kinds.  All  undergraduate  students  may  qualify  for  honors.  (See 
also  section  concerning  Special  Educational  Opportunities  on  page  59.) 

Graduation  with  Honors 

Each  college,  with  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  candidates  for  its  degrees  may  be  recommended  for 
graduation  with  honors.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  requirements  for  graduation 
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with  honors  is  included  in  the  sections  of  this  catalog  applying  to  the  individual  colleges 
and  departments.  These  distinctions  are  noted  on  the  student's  baccalaureate  diploma,  on 
his  permanent  University  record,  on  official  transcripts  of  his  credits,  and  in  the  commence- 
ment program.  Students  who  have  earned  honors  at  graduation  have  a  distinct  competitive 
advantage  when  applying  for  graduate  fellowships  and  other  awards,  and  in  obtaining  good 
professional  positions. 


Valedictorian  and  Salutatorian 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Honors  is  responsible  for  designating  the  valedictorian  and 
salutatorian  for  each  graduating  class.  The  procedure  for  their  selection  is  as  follows: 

1.  Each  dean  and  director  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  names  of  the  three 
undergraduate  students  scheduled  to  graduate  who  have  the  highest  grade-point  aver- 
ages in  their  college  or  school. 

2.  Grade-point  averages  of  all  students  submitted  by  the  colleges  and  schools  are 
checked  by  the  Honors  Day  Committee. 

3.  A  list  of  these  students  is  arranged  in  descending  order  of  grade-point  averages. 

4.  The  highest  and  second  highest  eligible  students  are  designated  as  valedictorian 
and  salutatorian  respectively. 

5.  The  names  and  grade-point  averages  of  the  students  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the 
deans  and  directors  of  the  colleges  and  schools. 

Grade-point  averages  are  based  on  all  semesters  of  university  (or  college)  work  at 
Illinois  or  elsewhere  (except  the  semester  in  which  the  student  graduates),  excluding 
grades  and  subjects  not  used  in  computing  honors. 

Whenever  there  are  students  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  identical  grade-point  aver- 
ages, these  students  are  designated  co-valedictorians  and  co-salutatorians  according  to 
whether  they  have  the  highest  or  the  second  highest  grade-point  averages. 

To  be  considered  for  valedictorian  or  salutatorian,  a  student  must  have  earned  in 
courses  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  he  or  she  graduates, 
at  least  forty-five  semester  hours  of  credit. 

The  names  of  the  valedictorian  and  salutatorian  selected  for  both  the  February 
and  June  graduating  classes,  the  list  of  students  whose  names  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  Bronze  Tablet  because  of  scholastic  excellence,  and  the  names  of  seniors  receiving 
prizes  and  awards  are  announced  in  the  commencement  program. 


Honors  Day  Recognition 

Honors  Day  is  observed  in  the  spring  of  each  year  in  a  convocation  of  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty,  with  an  address  by  a  distinguished  speaker.  The  printed 
program  contains  the  names  of  all  students  receiving  University  Honors,  College  Honors, 
and  Class  Honors.  Also  listed  in  the  program  are  the  current  recipients  of  prizes  and 
awards  for  undergraduates,  and  students  currently  elected  to  honorary  and  professional 
societies  who  meet  the  standard  of  scholarship  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Honors.  Social  organizations  are  listed  whose  group  average  is  0.2  of  a  point  above  the 
previous  two-semester  all-undergraduate  average  as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records. 

Honors  are  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions: 


COLLEGE  HONORS 

Students  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes 
in  the  several  colleges  are  awarded  College  Honors  in  recognition  of  their  superior 
scholarship,  provided  that  no  student  shall  be  included  whose  average  is  below  4.5  for 
the  two  semesters  just  prior  to  the  Honors  Convocation. 
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UNIVERSITY  HONORS  (BRONZE  TABLET) 

1.  Those  seniors  who  have  been  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  their  class  in  .the  several 
colleges  in  the  four  semesters  in  which  they  were  considered  for  junior  and  senior 
honors,  and,  therefore,  have  been  awarded  College  Honors  in  both  junior  and  senior 
years,  are  awarded  University  Honors  in  recognition  of  their  sustained  excellence  in 
scholarship,  and  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet, 
which  hangs  permanently  in  the  south  corridor  of  the  University  Library. 

2.  Any  graduating  senior  student  who  has  earned  College  Honors  twice,  and  whose 
combined  scholastic  average  for  all  semesters  prior  to  the  one  in  which  he  is  sched- 
uled to  graduate  is  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  lowest  four-semester  average  listed 
for  students  currently  chosen  for  University  Honors  from  this  student's  college  under 
(1),  also  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet. 

3.  A  graduating  senior  transfer  who  has  not  been  at  the  University  of  Illinois  long 
enough  to  be  considered  under  (1)  or  (2)  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
Bronze  Tablet  provided  that  he  has  taken  at  least  forty  hours  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  that  his  combined  scholastic  average  for  the  semesters  prior  to  his  gradua- 
tion is  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  lowest  four-semester  average  currently  listed  for 
University  Honors  from  this  student's  college  under  (1),  and  that  his  scholastic 
average  for  his  transferred  credit  is  at  least  equal  to  the  lowest  average  currently 
listed  for  University  Honors  from  the  same  college  under  (1). 

CLASS   HONORS 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  the  University  awards  Class  Honors  to  students 
(freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors)  not  eligible  for  College  Honors  but  (1) 
who  are  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  their  respective  classes  in  their  colleges  and 
(2)  whose  scholastic  average  for  each  semester  included  in  the  average  calculated  for 
honors  recognition  is  not  less  than  4.0. 

SCHOLARSHIP  KEYS 

The  following  honor  students  are  entitled  to  wear  the  University  of  Illinois  scholar- 
ship key: 

1.  Those  students  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  Honors  Day  program  three  times, 
or  have  received  College  Honors  twice. 

2.  Seniors  who  attain  University  Honors  (Bronze  Tablet).  Students  in  this  group  are 
entitled  to  wear  a  key  of  special  design— with  a  star  implanted  upon  the  "I." 

3.  Those  transfer  students  who  have  not  been  in  attendance  here  enough  semesters  to 
qualify  as  required  above,  but  who  attain  College  Honors  as  seniors. 

These  students  receive  a  Scholarship  Key  Certificate  on  the  day  of  the  Honors  Day 
convocation. 

Prizes  and  Awards 

Competitive  prizes,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  miscellaneous  awards,  which  are 
offered  to  students  in  the  University,  are  listed  according  to  the  colleges  or  departments 
conducting  the  competitions. 

GENERAL  COMPETITIONS 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Prize.  The  national  organization  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta, 
honor  society  for  freshman  women,  gives  a  book  each  year  to  the  Alpha  Lambda  Delta 
senior  woman  who  achieves  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  seven  semesters  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Certificates  of  award  are  given  to  the  senior  women  maintaining 
the  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  average  for  seven  semesters. 
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H.  R.  Brahana  Prize.  A  fund  has  been  established  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  in  acknowledgment  of  the  contributions  to  the  University  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  by  H.  R.  Brahana,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Emeritus.  Income 
from  the  fund  is  used  each  October  to  award  a  prize  of  $100  to  an  undergraduate 
within  one  year  of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  recognition  of  outstanding  performance  in 
mathematics.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Bryan  Prize.  In  1898,  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of 
$250,  from  the  interest  on  which  a  prize  of  $50  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  topic 
relating  to  the  science  of  government.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  undergraduate  students. 
The  essay  may  not  be  less  than  3,000  nor  more  than  6,000  words  in  length,  and  must 
be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  not  later  than  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May.  It  is  suggested  that  the  essay  be  on  some  phase  of  American  govern- 
ment and  that  contestants  confer  with  the  Department  of  Political  Science  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  topic.  The  prize  is  ordinarily  offered  every  fifth  year.  It  will  be  offered 
next  in  1967. 

Chi  Omega  Prize.  Omicron  chapter  of  Chi  Omega  offers  annually  a  prize  of  $25 
to  the  senior  woman  who  has  consistently  done  the  most  outstanding  work  in  the  field 
of  political  science. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark  Prize.  The  freshman  honor  society,  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  gives  each 
year  a  prize  of  $25  to  the  sophomore  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  who  has  attained  the 
highest  scholastic  average  for  his  first  three  semesters  in  the  University.  The  prize  is 
awarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grades  are  available  for  the  first  semester.  In  case 
two  men  have  the  same  average,  other  factors  are  considered,  such  as  extracurricular 
activities  and  outside  work. 

English  Poetry  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize  of  $25  for  an  award- 
winning  poem  or  group  of  poems  written  by  an  undergraduate  student.  The  award  may 
be  withheld  in  any  year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Follett  Poetry  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
poem  or  group  of  poems  of  the  year  written  by  an  undergraduate  student.  The  award 
may  be  withheld  in  any  year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Thacher  Howland  Guild  Memorial  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize 
of  $25  for  the  best  play  of  the  year  written  by  an  undergraduate  student.  The  award  may 
be  withheld  in  any  year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

George  Huff  Certificates  of  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association 
presents  annually  framed  certificates  of  award  for  proficiency  in  scholarship  and  athletics. 
Each  student  earning  a  varsity  letter  in  any  sport  and  who  achieves  a  scholastic  average 
of  at  least  4.0  for  two  consecutive  semesters  is  eligible.  These  awards  are  presented  by 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Alumni  Association  between  halves  of  the  final  home 
basketball  game. 

Intercollegiate  Conference  Medal.  The  Intercollegiate  Conference,  through  its  fac- 
ulty representative  at  each  conference  institution,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  stu- 
dent in  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  athletics 
and  in  scholastic  work. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Awards.  The  local  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  all-university 
scholastic  honor  society,  gives  two  annual  awards  of  $200,  one  to  a  junior  and  one  to 
a  senior  member  of  the  local  chapter.  The  students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  ability, 
character,  and  need.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  secretary  of  the 
society  early  in  the  second  semester. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Sparks  Memorial)  Fellowships.  Four  fellowships  of  $2,500  each, 
for  graduate  study  in  any  American  institution  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  an- 
nually by  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  all-university  scholastic  honor  society,  in  competitions 
open  to  members  of  the  society  in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter 
of  the  society  exists.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates 
recommended  by  the  local  chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications 
with  the  local  secretary  of  the  society  early  in  the  second  semester. 
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Thrift  Essay  Prize.  The  income  from  a  fund  established  in  1918  by  the  committee 
for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  Illinois  is  available  for  prizes  for  essays  on  thrift. 
Any  student  in  the  University  who  has  had  a  course  in  the  principles  of  economics  is 
eligible  to  compete.  The  essays  deal  with  some  aspect  of  thrift,  as  designated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contest  and  who 
announces  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 

Leah  Fullenwider  Trelease  Memorial  Award.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  short 
stories  submitted  to  the  Department  of  English  by  undergraduate  students  from  the 
Urbana  or  Chicago  campus  of  the  University.  Funds  are  derived  from  gifts  of  friends  of 
the  late  Leah  Fullenwider  Trelease.  First  prize  is  $60,  and  second  prize,  $30. 

University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association  Scholastic  Athletic  Award.  A  plaque  is 
presented  annually  to  the  freshman  numeral  winner  in  each  sport  who  has  attained  the 
highest  scholastic  average  of  the  numeral  winners  on  the  squad. 

Veterans  Scholastic  Achievement  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  vet- 
eran's honorary  society,  presents  at  the  annual  Chi  Gamma  Iota  spring  banquet  an  en- 
graved gold  key  and  a  certificate  of  achievement  to  recognize  the  scholastic  achievement 
of  a  graduating  senior  who  has  been  on  active  duty  in  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
military  service. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Alpha  Zeta  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture who  makes  the  highest  grade  average  for  both  semesters  is  inscribed  on  the  Alpha 
Zeta  plaque  in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

Wilbur  H.  Coultas  Memorial  Award.  Income  from  a  fund  established  in  memory  of 
the  late  Wilbur  H.  Coultas,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Class  of  1923, 
is  awarded  as  a  prize  to  an  outstanding  graduating  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  name  of  the  winner  is  inscribed  on  a  memorial  plaque  in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

William  H.  Danforth  Fellowship  Award.  Given  annually  to  the  outstanding  fresh- 
man and  junior  students  in  agriculture  land  home  economics.  The  two  freshman  awards 
cover  the  cost  of  a  two-week  leadership  training  program  at  Camp  Minawanca,  Michi- 
gan. In  addition  to  two  weeks  at  Camp  Minawanca,  the  junior  winners  spend  two  weeks 
in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  visiting  research  laboratories,  experimental  farms,  and  the  manu- 
facturing plant  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company. 

C.  J.  Elliott  Memorial  Award.  Income  from  a  fund  established  in  memory  of  the 
late  C.  J.  Elliott,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Class  of  1912,  is 
awarded  as  a  prize  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Prize.  Each  year  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
ranks  highest  in  scholarship,  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  in 
residence  in  the  University,  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  plaque 
in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

Home  Economics  Club  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  home  eco- 
nomics who  makes  the  highest  grade  average  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  provided  by  the 
Home  Economics  Club. 

National  Block  and  Bridle  Merit  Trophy  Award.  A  plaque  is  presented  annually  to 
the  outstanding  senior  in  the  animal  science  major,  based  on  scholarship  and  student 
activities. 

Omicron  Nu  Plaque.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  senior  in  home  economics  who 
ranks  highest  in  scholarship  is  inscribed  on  the  Omicron  Nu  plaque  which  hangs  in 
Bevier  Hall. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  FORCE  SCIENCE 

Air  Force  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  cadet 
in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 
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American  Legion  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion  awards 
a  medal  to  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  cadet  with  the  highest  military 
theory  average  for  the  current  school  year. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  makes  an  award  of  $50  to  the  retiring  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Colonel. 

Unit  No.  24  of  Champaign  presents  a  $10  award  to  the  best-drilled  second-year  Air 
Force  cadet. 

Unit  No.  71  of  Urbana  presents  a  $25  bond  to  the  most  outstanding  First  Sergeant 
of  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Division. 

Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  Awards.  A  scroll  and  medal  are  awarded  to 
the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  student  in  any  branch  of  service  who  excels  in  chemistry, 
chemical  engineering,  or  an  allied  science. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal 
is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  enrolled  in  the  electrical 
engineering  curriculum  and  majoring  in  communications  or  electronics  engineering. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's 
scholastic  honorary  society,  annually  makes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  junior 
student  of  all  military  services  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  both  academic 
and  military. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  six  gold  medals  to  out- 
standing juniors  and  six  silver  medals  to  outstanding  sophomores  of  the  Cadet  Air 
Division. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  presents  a  ring  to  the  outstanding  group  commander  for  the  year. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Award.  The  Department  of  Illinois, 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  presents  a  medal  to  the  sophomore  with 
the  highest  military  grade  average. 

Professor  of  Air  Science  Cup.  The  Professor  of  Air  Science  awards  a  cup  to  the 
outstanding  squadron  commander  of  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Division. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  Chapter  annually  awards 
a  medal  to  the  outstanding  third-year  student.  Selection  is  based  upon  excellence  in 
scholarship   and   achievement  in   leadership. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  presents  a  medal  to  the  basic  corps  cadet  maintaining  the  best 
military  appearance  and  bearing  throughout  the  year. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  annually  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  cadet  selected  to  be  Air  Force  Cadet  Colonel  for  the  coming  year. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  awards  a  watch,  a  silver  citizenship 
medal,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  the  outstanding  Wing  Commander;  a  silver  citizen- 
ship medal  and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  the  most  valuable  member  of  the  Air  Force 
R.O.T.C.  rifle  team;  a  silver  citizenship  medal  and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  the  most 
valuable  member  of  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Drill  Team. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  A  medal  and  a 
$25  bond  are  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  Squadron  who  has  made 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  organization. 

Women's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  names  of  the  senior  cadets  of  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy  R.O.T.C.  who  have  excelled  in  scholarship  are  inscribed  on  a  bronze 
tablet. 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Medallion.  Epsilon  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a 
professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  annually  a  scholarship  medallion  to  a  male 
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student  pursuing  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 
The  recipient  must  be  a  student  in  the  senior  class  who  has  completed  three  full  years  of 
academic  work  in  the  college;  his  scholastic  average  for  the  first  six  semesters  in  the  col- 
lege must  be  at  least  4.5;  he  must  be  active  in  various  campus  organizations  as  evidenced 
by  recommendations  from  the  faculty  advisers  of  the  respective  activities;  he  must  possess 
qualities  of  leadership  as  demonstrated  by  offices  held  in  the  various  organizations  and  by 
successful  completion  of  beneficial  projects  under  his  responsibility;  he  must  have  com- 
mendable personality  as  judged  by  a  commerce  faculty  board  appointed  by  the  local 
chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  to  administer  the  award.  The  name  of  the  winner  is  en- 
graved on  a  scholarship  tablet  on  display  in  David  Kinley  Hall. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Key.  The  Illinois  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  professional  fraternity, 
annually  awards  a  key  to  the  male  student  graduating  from  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administratioin  with   the  highest  four-year  scholastic  average. 

Haskins  and  Sells  Foundation  Award.  The  Haskins  and  Sells  Foundation  has  estab- 
lished an  annual  award  of  $500  for  a  junior  student  majoring  in  accounting  who  is 
selected  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  excellence  in 
accounting. 

Top  Ten  Awards.  In  February  each  year  there  are  selected  for  special  recognition 
ten  outstanding  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  (sixty  semester  hours) 
in  residence  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  and  who  are 
within  one  semester  or  one  semester  and  a  summer  session  of  graduation  from  the  col- 
lege. Selection  is  made  from  students  who  have  averages  of  a  least  4.0  and  who  have 
held  an  office  in  a  commerce  organization  and  in  a  noncommerce  organization.  The 
names  of  those  selected  are  shown  on  a  plaque  in  David  Kinley  Hill  and  listed  in  the 
Commencement   Program. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Award.  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  offers  annually  an  award 
of  $100  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  award  is  granted  to 
a  student  of  high  character  who  has  exhibited  unusual  proficiency  in  student  teaching 
and  who  has  attained  superior  scholarship  in  his  field  of  specialization  and  high  scholar- 
ship in  all  his  University  work.  The  name  of  the  recipient  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  hung 
in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration,  and  Heating  Award.  The  Air  Conditioning,  Heating, 
and  Ventilating  Magazine  awards  the  Handbook  of  Air  Conditioning,  Heating,  and 
Ventilating  to  a  senior  who  has  displayed  outstanding  interest  and  proficiency  in  the  area 
of  environmental  control.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  faculty,  and  the  recipient's  name 
is  placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  and  a  certificate 
is  given  to  each  winner. 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Awards.  A  two-year  technical 
membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  is  awarded  to 
the  graduating  aeronautical  and  astronautical  engineering  senior  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average,  and  a  two-year  technical  membership  in  the  Institute  is  awarded  to  the  graduating 
aeronautical  and  astronautical  engineering  senior  for  the  best  seminar  paper  delivered 
before  the  student  organization.  The  winner  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  the  vote  of 
the  organization. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers'  Student  Technical  Paper 
Writing  Contest.  Competition  is  open  to  all  student  associates  of  the  Institute,  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate.  The  Chicago  Section  offers  cash  prizes  of  $100  and  $50, 
and  books,  for  the  best  papers  among  colleges  in  this  section.  The  best  papers  from  local 
sections  throughout  the  country  are  judged  for  national  prizes. 
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American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Awards.  The  awards  consist  of  dues  for  the 
first  year  for  associate  membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  as- 
sociate member's  badge,  and  a  certificate.  The  Central  Illinois  Section  presents  awards  in 
April  to  three  graduating  civil  engineering  students  selected  from  the  graduating  classes 
of  February,  June,  and  August  of  the  current  year.  The  Illinois  Section  presents  awards 
in  May  to  two  graduating  civil  engineering  students  selected  from  the  same  graduating 
classes.  Students  are  selected  who  have  attained  high  scholarship  and  who  have  been 
active  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  the  student  chapter  at  the  University. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Prizes.  This  Society  offers  annually  five 
prizes  of  $10  to  $50  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by  senior  student  members  of  the 
Society  as  judged  in  regional  competitions.  This  Society  also  offers  annually  five  prizes 
of  $25  to  $200  to  the  students  preparing  the  best  papers  on  a  selected  topic  in  a 
nationally  conducted  competition. 

The  student  branch  of  the  Society  awards  a  merit  certificate  to  a  student  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  Society  and  also  to  all  students  participating  in  the  regional 
competition. 

Associated  General  Contractors'  Scholarships.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
Illinois,  Springfield,  Illinois,  award  each  year  a  $4,000  scholarship  in  the  highway  major 
in  civil  engineering,  on  the  basis  of  an  open  competition.  Interested  Illinois  high  school 
seniors  are  invited  to  compete  by  writing  an  essay  on  "Highway  Engineering  as  a  Career," 
and  submitting  personal  data  and  recommendations.  Ten  finalists  are  chosen  to  go  to 
the  University  for  interviews  with  the  judging  committee.  A  winner  and  an  alternate 
are  selected.  The  winner  receives  $500  each  semester  when  he  registers.  Every  fourth 
year  the  scholarship  is  financed  by  McCann  and  Company,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 
other  contributors,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rex  McCann,  a  1929  graduate  in  civil 
engineering. 

Ira  O.  Baker  Prizes.  Dr.  Ira  O.  Baker,  late  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Head  of  the  Department,  1878-1915,  endowed  two  prizes  for  the  two  top-ranking  senior 
students  in  civil  engineering.  These  awards,  presented  each  spring  and  amounting  to 
$100  and  $50,  respectively,  are  based  primarily  on  excellence  of  scholarship  and  sec- 
ondarily on  personal  qualities  and  professional  activity.  The  names  of  the  winners  in 
each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  tablet  located  near  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  and  a  special  certificate  is  given  to  each  winner. 

M.  T.  Dural  Undergraduate  Research  Prize.  This  prize  of  $100  is  awarded  to  an 
undergraduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  who  is  judged  to  have 
prepared  the  outstanding  research  report  or  project  for  Civil  Engineering  297,  Special 
Problems,  Civil  Engineering  299,  Thesis,  or  for  some  other  departmental  research 
program.  Imagination  and  creativity  are  given  consideration  in  making  the  award,  as 
well  as  the  general  quality  of  the  project  and  the  contribution  of  the  student  in  com- 
pleting the  study.  The  prize  was  endowed  by  the  family  of  the  late  Melih  T.  Dural,  a 
1957  graduate  in  civil  engineering. 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  (Alpha)  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu, 
national  honorary  fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  most  outstanding  senior  electrical 
engineer  each  year.  The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent 
display  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Building  and  he  is  awarded  an  engineering  hand- 
book. 

Edward  S.  Fraser  Award.  A  fund  has  been  established  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  by  Edward  S.  Fraser,  Civil  Engineering,  Class  of  1939.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  used  for  an  annual  award  of  $100  to  an  outstanding  graduating  senior  in  general 
engineering.  The  award  is  based  on  high  scholarship  and  participation  in  University 
activities.  The  names  of  the  winners  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  plaque  located  in 
the  Transportation  Building,  and  an  inscribed  plaque  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company  Award.  An  engraved  Hamilton  watch  is  presented  an- 
nually by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  to  the  senior  in  engineering  who  has  most  suc- 
cessfully combined  proficiency  in  his  major  field  of  study  with  notable  achievements  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 
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Honeywell  Award.  The  aim  of  this  award  is  to  recognize  and  reward  distinguished 
individual  performance  and  leadership  in  engineering  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The 
selection  may  be  for  unusual  ability  in  one  or  more  areas  such  as  an  outstanding  tech- 
nical paper,  a  laboratory  project,  significant  accomplishment  in  a  technical  or  profes- 
sional society,  or  for  scholarship.  The  student  selected  each  year  has  his  name  and  year 
inscribed  on  a  bronze  plaque  and  receives  a  check  for  $200  and  a  sterling  silver  tray 
with  engraving  similar  to  the  plaque. 

Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers'  Awards.  Student  membership  in  the  Illi- 
nois Society  of  Professional  Engineers  is  awarded  each  fall  to  two  engineering  seniors 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  them  with  professional  engineering  society  activities. 
Students  are  selected  from  various  departments. 

Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  Award.  The  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers  makes  an  annual  award  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  electrical 
engineering.  The  award  is  based  on  activities  in  the  Institute's  student  branch,  student 
papers,  original  work,  and  scholarship.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate  provided  by 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  Headquarters  and  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  Institute,  together  with  a  nontransferable  voucher  which  when  presented 
with  the  student's  application  for  transfer  entitles  the  recipient  to  his  first  year's  dues 
as  Associate  Member  or  Member. 

Harvey  H.  Jordan  Award.  A  fund  has  been  established  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  to  honor  Harvey  H.  Jordan  who  served  many  years  as  Professor  and  As- 
sociate Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  an 
award  for  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  selection  is  based 
on  high  scholastic  standing  and  character. 

E.  W.  Lehmann  Award.  This  award  was  established  to  honor  E.  W.  Lehmann, 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Department,  1921-1955.  The  award 
of  $50  to  $75  is  presented  each  spring  and  is  based  on  excellence  of  scholarship,  personal 
qualities,  and  professional  activity. 

O.  A.  Leutwiler  Award.  In  honor  of  O.  A.  Leutwiler,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  Head  of  the  Department,  1934-1945,  funds  have  been  made  available  for 
an  annual  award  of  $50  to  a  senior  student  in  mechanical  or  industrial  engineering. 
The  award  is  based  on  scholarship,  personal  qualities,  and  professional  and  cultural 
activities.  The  names  of  the  winners  each  year  are  placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  and  a  certificate  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Machinery  Award.  The  Machinery  magazine  awards  a  machinery  handbook  and  a 
subscription  to  Machinery  magazine  to  a  senior  who  has  displayed  outstanding  interest 
and  proficiency  in  the  area  of  machine  design.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  machine 
design  faculty.  The  recipient's  name  is  placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Building  and  he  is  given  a  certificate. 

H.  L.  Marcus-L.  B.  Phillips  Award.  This  award  has  been  established  by  Michael 
Phillips,  General  Engineering,  Class  of  1963,  and  his  wife,  Judith  Ann  (Marcus)  Phillips, 
in  honor  of  their  fathers  who,  like  other  fathers,  have  been  the  inspiration  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  throughout  their  college  years.  A  prize  award  of  $100  is  given  annually 
to  an  outstanding  senior  in  general  engineering  in  recognition  of  scholarship,  character,  and 
activities.  The  names  of  the  winners  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  plaque  located 
in  the  Transportation  Building  and  an  inscribed  plaque  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Mining  Engineering  Old  Timers'  Club  Award.  Each  year  a  watch  is  awarded  to 
the  outstanding  graduating  senior  in  mining  engineering  who  is  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  the  coal  industry.  Selection  is  made  by  the  faculty  in  mining  engineering. 

Morrow  Award.  The  Morrow  Award,  honoring  the  sophomore  civil  engineering 
student  with  the  highest  scholastic  average,  is  presented  each  spring  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  chapter  (Alpha)  of  Chi  Epsilon,  national  honorary  civil  engineering  fraternity. 
The  recipient's  name  in  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent  display  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  Student  Lounge  in  Civil  Engineering  Hall.  He  is  presented  with  an  engi- 
neering handbook.  The  award  is  named  for  the  late  Frank  M.  Morrow,  Class  of  1935, 
president  of  Chi  Epsilon  during  his  senior  year. 
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Pi  Tau  Sigma  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  Alpha  chapter  of  Pi  Tau  Sigma, 
national  mechanical  engineering  honorary  fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  most 
outstanding  sophomore  in  mechanical  engineering  each  year.  The  recipient's  name  is 
placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building  and  he  is  awarded 
an  engineering  handbook  and  a  certificate. 

W.  H.  Rayner  Surveying  Award.  This  award  was  established  in  1960  to  honor 
William  H.  Rayner,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Emeritus,  by  gifts  of  money  from 
the  Society  of  Professional  Land  Surveyors  and  the  Illinois  Registered  Land  Surveyors 
Association.  The  award,  consisting  of  a  certificate  and  $30,  is  presented  each  spring  to 
a  student  in  civil  engineering  who  has  completed  the  required  courses  in  surveying  and 
has  demonstrated  an  interest  in  surveying  by  enrollment  in  elective  courses,  by  employ- 
ment part  time  during  the  school  year  or  during  summers,  or  by  the  preparation  of 
technical  papers  dealing  with  surveying.  Over-all  scholarship  and  grades  in  the  surveying 
courses  are  also  considered  in  the  selection  of  the  winner. 

Lisle  Abbott  Rose  Memorial  Award.  Friends  of  Lisle  Abbott  Rose,  former  editor  in 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and  Director  of  Public  Information  for  the  College 
of  Engineering,  have  established  a  fund  in  his  memory  from  which  an  award  of  approxi- 
mately $100  is  made  annually  to  recognize  a  senior  student  in  engineering  who  most 
nearly  approaches  the  ideal  of  technical  excellence  combined  with  cultural  breadth, 
depth,  and  sensitivity.  In  addition,  the  recipient  is  given  a  small  individual  plaque  and 
his  name  is  added  to  the  permanent  memorial  which  hangs  in  Civil  Engineering  Hall 
in  front  of  the  Engineering  Library. 

Fred  B.  Seely  Award.  In  honor  of  Fred  B.  Seely,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  Emeritus,  and  Head  of  the  Department,  1934-1952,  funds  have  been 
established  for  an  annual  award  of  $100  to  a  senior  student  in  engineering  mechanics. 
The  award  is  based  on  scholarship,  personal  qualities,  and  professional  and  cultural 
activities.  The  names  of  the  winners  in  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  plaque  located 
in  Talbot  Laboratory,  and  a  certificate  of  award  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  Prize.  The  student  branch  of  this  society  offers 
annually  two  prizes  of  $15  and  $10  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by  student  members 
and  presented  at  one  of  the  local  society  meetings.  The  winners  then  present  their 
papers  before  the  Central  Illinois  Section  of  the  society  in  competition  with  papers  from 
student  branches  from  other  schools. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Fellowships.  Five  fellowships  of  approximately  $1,500  each,  for  gradu- 
ate study  in  any  engineering  college  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  annually 
by  Tau  Beta  Pi,  national  engineering  honor  society,  in  competition  open  to  members  of 
the  organization  in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi 
exists.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates  recommended 
by  the  local  chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications  with  the 
chairman  of  the  board  prior  to  March  1. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Freshman  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  (Alpha)  of  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  national  engineering  honor  society,  awards  a  prize  each  spring  to  the  sophomore 
engineering  student  with  the  most  outstanding  freshman  record.  The  award  is  based  on 
scholastic  average  in  the  freshman  year,  character,  and  professional  promise.  The  prize 
is  an  engraved  slide  rule  or  text  of  the  student's  choice  and  honorary  membership  in  Tau 
Beta  Pi. 

A.  L.  Thomas  Award.  This  award  is  presented  each  spring  to  the  junior  in  civil 
engineering  having  the  highest  academic  average  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  semesters 
of  work  completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  award  was  endowed  by  Alfred 
Benesch  and  Associates,  Consulting  Engineers,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  memory  of  their  late 
partner,  A.  L.  Thomas.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate  and  $35. 

C.  C.  Wiley  Traveling  Award.  In  honor  of  C.  C.  Wiley,  Professor  of  Highway  Engi- 
neering, Emeritus,  who  has  been  prominent  in  the  development  of  highway  and  traffic 
engineering  for  almost  half  a  century,  the  General  Paving  Foundation,  Champaign,  Illinois, 
provides  funds  for  an  annual  award  of  $1,200  to  a  senior  student  in  highway  engineering. 
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The  award,  made  each  spring,  is  used  by  the  winner  for  travel  in  the  United  States  during 
the  summer  following  graduation  to  study  and  report  upon  highway  transportation 
problems  in  the  various  states  visited.  The  award  is  based  upon  the  excellence  of  a 
design  project  in  the  senior  highway  design  course,  scholastic  standing,  personal  charac- 
teristics, and  demonstrated  interest  and  ability  to  profit  from  the  travel. 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Allerton  American  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  a  number  of  years  Robert  Allerton 
has  given  the  Department  of  Architecture  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  used  for  summer 
travel  and  study  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  two  junior  students  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture. The  award  is  made  to  those  whose  accomplishments  indicate  superior  ability 
in  this  area. 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal.  Alpha  Rho  Chi,  national  architectural  fraternity,  provides  a 
bronze  medal  each  year  to  the  Department  of  Architecture  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior 
who  has  shown  ability  for  leadership  and  given  promise  of  professional  merit. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  Prizes.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  awards 
annually  a  medal  and  a  book  to  the  senior  in  architecture  who  is  adjudged  outstanding 
in  scholastic  achievement,  character,  and  promise  of  professional  ability,  and  a  book  to 
the  senior  in  architecture  who  is  ranked  second  in  these  categories. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects'  Certificate.  A  certificate  of  merit  is 
awarded  each  year  to  a  graduating  senior  in  each  of  the  ten  schools  on  the  accredited  list 
of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  In  nominating  candidates  for  this 
award,  the  faculty  considers  scholarship,  character,  ability,  and  attainment. 

Mildred  Cain  Barber  Award.  Through  an  anonymous  donor,  an  award  of  $50  is 
presented  annually  to  the  second-  or  third-year  student  in  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture who  has  contributed  most  to  the  department  publication,  The  Ricker  Reader. 

Charles  F.  Behrensmeyer  Award.  This  award  of  $100,  offered  annually  by  the 
Central  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  is  made  to  the  fourth- 
year  or  fifth-year  student  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  who  is  judged  to  have 
contributed  most  to  the  Student  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  over  a 
period  of  two  academic  years  or  more. 

Bradley  and  Bradley  Award.  An  award  of  $100,  offered  each  semester  by  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Bradley  and  Bradley,  Rockford,  Illinois,  is  made  to  a  student  who  has 
demonstrated  ability  in  the  course  Architecture  337. 

Deeter-Richey  Award— Fontainebleau.  This  award  of  $800  is  offered  annually  by  the 
architectural  firm  of  Deeter  and  Richey,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
to  defray  tuition  expenses  and  travel  to  and  from  Fontainebleau,  France. 

Edward  C.  Earl  Prizes.  Income  from  an  endowment  bequeathed  by  Edward  C.  Earl 
is  used  for  undergraduate  prizes  in  various  levels  of  architectural  design  and  architectural 
theory,  freehand  drawing,  structural  theory  and  design,  working  drawings,  and  for  a 
special  prize  for  summer  experience. 

Gargoyle  Awards.  Gargoyle  Society  annually  recognizes  two  freshmen  in  architec- 
ture, one  in  each  of  the  two  options,  who  rank  highest  scholastically.  Names  of  these 
students  are  permanently  inscribed  on  the  Gargoyle  plaque. 

Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial  Fellowship.  This  fellowship,  designed  to  promote  ad- 
vanced study  in  the  fine  arts,  was  established  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  a  former  president 
of  the  University  and  in  recognition  of  her  influence  in  promoting  these  and  similar 
interests.  This  fellowship  is  awarded  annually  to  enable  a  graduate  of  the  University,  or 
some  similar  institution  of  equal  educational  standing,  to  pursue  advanced  study  for  one 
year  at  home  or  abroad.  This  fellowship  is  not  open  to  students  of  architectural  construc- 
tion, urban  planning,  or  landscape  architecture. 

Kivett  and  Myers  Award.  This  award  of  $100,  offered  each  semester  by  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Kivett  and  Myers,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  made  to  a  senior  in  archi- 
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tecture  who  has  displayed  exceptional  ability  on  the  "Terminal  Project"  in  architectural 
design. 

Karl  Baptiste  Lohmann  Award.  Presented  annually  to  a  graduating  senior  in  urban 
planning  in  recognition  of  performance  as  a  student  and  professional  promise.  The  award 
is  named  for  Karl  B.  Lohmann,  Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Emeritus,  who 
provided  the  leadership  in  professional  education  in  city  planning  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  more  than  thirty  years.  A  certificate  is  given  to  the  recipient. 

Frank  S.  and  Jennie  M.  Long  Traveling  Scholarship.  Income  from  a  bequest  pro- 
vides $600  each  for  two  traveling  scholarships  for  summer  travel  and  study.  The  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  ability,  character,  and  professional  promise  to  archi- 
tecture students  who  will  return  for  at  least  one  semester  following  receipt  of  the  award 
and  prior  to  graduation. 

Mary  C.  McLellan  Scholarship.  Established  by  bequest  of  Mary  C.  McLellan  of  the 
Class  of  1888,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  every  second  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Art.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  the  University  who  have  demonstrated 
unusual  excellence  in  one  of  the  areas  of  study  offered  by  the  Department  of  Art  and  who 
have  given  promise  of  professional  success.  The  stipend  is  to  be  used  for  professional 
development  through  travel  in  America  or  abroad,  or  for  study  at  a  recognized  institution 
or  with  a  qualified  private  master. 

Motorola  Incorporated  Award.  To  recognize  outstanding  students  in  industrial  de- 
sign, Motorola  Incorporated  has  established  two  awards  of  $500  each  for  seniors  in 
this  curriculum.  Awards,  based  primarily  on  high  achievement  in  the  field,  are  made  to 
students  recommended  by  the  faculty. 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Alumnae  Award.  An  annual  award  of  $50  given  in  the  spring  to  the 
senior  member  of  Epsilon  Xi  Chapter  who  has  made  the  greatest  contribution  in 
service   and  scholarship.   If   there  is   no   qualified   senior,   a  junior  may   be   chosen. 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Award.  The  initiation  fees  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  national  honor- 
ary music  fraternity,  are  awarded  annually  by  Zeta  chapter  to  the  senior  student  in 
music  who  has  the  highest  scholastic  average. 

Plym  Fellowships.  Francis  J.  Plym,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1897,  endowed  two 
fellowships,  one  in  architecture  and  the  other  in  architectural  engineering,  with  stipends 
of  $2,000  each.  The  fellows  ordinarily  are  required  to  spend  six  months  in  study  abroad. 

Plym  Prizes.  Through  endowment  of  Francis  J.  Plym,  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture offers  annually  certain  prizes  for  undergraduate  work.  The  prizes  in  architectural 
engineering  represent  three  awards  to  those  senior  architectural  engineers  whose  work, 
attitude,  and  ability  are  judged  the  highest.  The  prize  for  summer  sketches  is  awarded 
to  the  student  who,  during  the  summer  vacation,  makes  the  most  interesting  and  best 
freehand  sketches.  The  prize  for  sketch  problems  is  offered  to  stimulate  better  develop- 
ment of  sketch  problems  during  the  year. 

Alschuler  Ricker  Reader  Prize.  This  award  is  presented  annually  to  the  student  in 
the  Department  of  Architecture  who  is  judged  to  have  contributed  the  best  article  to 
the  department  publication  The  Ricker  Reader  during  the  year. 

Ricker  Prizes.  Gold  keys  are  awarded  annually  for  the  three  best  essays  on  some 
phase  of  the  history  of  architecture  by  students  registered  in  the  second  year  of  work 
in  this  subject.  The  prizes  are  given  by  Anthemios  chapter  of  Alpha  Rho  Chi  in  recog- 
nition of  the  distinguished  contributions  made  by  Dr.  Nathan  Clifford  Ricker,  who  for 
fifty  years  taught  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  University. 

Edward  L.  Ryerson  Traveling  Fellowship.  One  fellowship  open  to  senior  architec- 
ture students  and  one  fellowship  in  urban  planning  or  landscape  architecture  open  to 
senior  and  graduate  students  are  offered  each  year.  Each  fellowship  grants  a  stipend 
of  $2,500  to  be  used  for  a  period  of  approved  study  abroad  of  not  less  than  six  months' 
duration. 

Scarab  Medals.  Scarab  architectural  fraternity  offers  bronze  medals  annually  for 
distinguished  achievement  in  the  lower  junior  and  upper  junior  courses  in  architectural 
design  and  the  junior  course  in  site  planning  and  housing. 
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Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Award.  The  Champaign-Urbana  alumni  chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Iota,  national  honorary  music  sorority,  provides  an  annual  award  of  $100  given  on  the 
basis  of  musicianship,  scholarship,  and  financial  need.  All  undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Music  who  have  completed  at  least  two  semesters  of  work  are  eligible  to 
apply.  The  final  selection  is  based  upon  auditions  held  once  each  year. 

James  M.  White  Memorial  Prizes.  Income  from  the  James  M.  White  Memorial  Fund 
is  used  for  prizes  in  the  undergraduate  courses  in  materials  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion, structural  elements  and  theory,  and  for  excellence  in  graduate  studies. 

John  Walter  Wood  Award.  An  award  of  $50,  made  possible  by  an  anonymous 
donor,  is  presented  annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  from  a  foreign  country  en- 
rolled in  the  Department  of  Architecture  who  gives  highest  promise  of  success.  Selection 
of  the  recipient  is  based  on  evaluation  of  character,  personality,  and  ability. 


COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  Plaque.  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national  professional  advertising 
fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  outstanding  junior  in  the  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  each  year.  The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for 
permanent  display  in  Gregory  Hall. 

Illinois  Press  Association  Award.  A  prize  of  $150  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communications  outstanding  senior,  man  or  woman,  who  plans  to 
enter  the  community  newspaper  field. 

Journalism  Alumni  Memorial  Award.  An  award  of  $50  to  an  outstanding  student  in 
the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  for  scholarship,  character,  and  profes- 
sional achievement  as  demonstrated  during  his  junior  year. 

Harold  Gustave  Roettger  Memorial  Award.  An  award  is  made  annually  to  an  out- 
standing graduating  senior  in  Journalism  and  Communications  who  is  a  member  of  the 
journalism  honorary  fraternity,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha.  The  award,  based  on  academic  record, 
may  be  given  to  a  man  or  a  woman. 

St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  Award.  An  outstanding  student  in  the  advertising  pro- 
gram is  selected  annually  for  an  award  by  the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Club.  The  student 
so  honored  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  performance  in  a  specially  assigned  class  problem. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Certificates.  Each  year  the  national  journalism  fraternity,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  awards  certificates  to  the  upper  5  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  in  the 
College  of  Journalism  and  Communications.  Also,  a  special  citation  of  achievement  is 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  man  in  the  class,  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
character,  and  journalistic  competence.  His  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for 
permanent  display  in  Gregory  Hall. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  Award.  The  outstanding  woman  in  the  graduating  class  is  selected 
each  year  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  woman's  professional  journalism  fraternity,  and  is 
awarded  a  certificate  of  achievement.  Her  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent 
display  in  Gregory  Hall. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Frederick  Green  Moot-Court  Competition  Awards.  The  Horner  chapter  of  Nu  Beta 
Epsilon,  law  fraternity,  has  presented  to  the  University  a  gold  cup  on  which  is  inscribed 
each  year  the  name  of  the  student  in  the  College  of  Law  who  places  first  in  the  Frederick 
Green  Moot-Court  Competition. 

Harker  Prizes.  In  1934,  Judge  O.  A.  Harker,  who  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  was 
Dean  of  the  College,  endowed  annual  prizes  to  the  senior  law  student  making  the  highest 
average  grade  in  law  subjects  during  his  entire  course  and  to  the  junior  law  student 
making  the  highest  average  grade  in  all  law  subjects  taken  up  to  the  end  of  his  junior 
year.  This  fund  was  augmented  in  memory  of  Judge  Harker  by  his  son,  O.  A.  Harker,  Jr. 
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Lawyers  Title  Award.  The  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation  annually  awards 
$100  to  the  graduating  student  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  in  real 
property  subjects. 

Outstanding  Service  Award.  The  law  student  who  makes  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  extracurricular  program  of  the  College  of  Law  each  year  is  selected  by 
a  specially  designated  faculty  committee  and  awarded  the  Outstanding  Service  Plaque. 
Competition  for  this  award,  established  by  Delta  Theta  Phi,  law  fraternity,  is  open  to 
all  law  students. 

Waterman  Prizes.  Mrs.  Henry  Waterman  has  established  an  annual  prize  of  $150 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  Henry  Waterman,  who  for  many  years  practiced  law  in 
Illinois.  From  this  sum  awards  are  made  to  the  winners  of  the  Moot-Court  Competition. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

Elliott  Ritchie  Alexander  Award.  A  book  of  the  student's  choice  and  inscription  of 
the  student's  name  on  a  trophy  which  is  on  permanent  display  is  awarded  each  year 
to  the  student  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who  in  his  first  two  years  at  the 
University  has   attained   the  highest   scholastic   average. 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Plaque.  Zeta  chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  chemical  professional 
fraternity,  each,  year  recognizes  the  freshman  man  who  attains  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  his  first  semester  of  work  in  the  curriculum  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engi- 
neering. The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Chemistry  Li- 
brary. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Award.  A  pin  and  certificate  is  awarded 
each  year  to  the  junior  in  chemical  engineering  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic 
average  during  his  first  two  years  of  study. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists  Student  Medal  Award.  The  medal  award  of  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  is  given  each  year  to  the  grad- 
uating senior  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who  is  most  outstanding  in  scholar- 
ship, personal  integrity,  and  leadership. 

Martha  Belle  Barrett  Prizes  in  History.  Two  awards  of  $100  each  are  made  annually. 
One  goes  to  the  student  with  the  highest  grade  average  in  history  and  the  other  is 
awarded  to  the  senior  who  writes  the  best  honors  thesis  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  History.  The  winners  of  the  awards  are  selected  by  the 
Department  of  History. 

Chemical  Rubber  Company  Achievement  Award.  A  copy  of  the  Handbook  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  is  presented  each  year  to  the  outstanding  student  in  freshman  chemistry. 

Dante  Prize.  The  Dante  Society  of  America  offers  an  annual  prize  of  $100  for 
the  best  essay  on  a  subject  related  to  the  life  or  works  of  Dante  written  by  a  student  in 
any  college  or  university  in  America,  or  by  anyone  who  has  graduated  from  such  a  col- 
lege or  university  within  the  last  three  years.  Essays  may  be  left  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  or  sent  to  the  Dante  Society  of  America, 
Widener  Library,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  They  must  reach  the 
Society  by  May  1.  Inquiries  concerning  this  prize  may  be  made  at  the  department  office 
or  sent  to  the  Dante  Society. 

Donald  W.  Doerscher  Memorial  Award.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  the  senior 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has  consistently  done  the  most  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  The  winner  of  this  award  is  selected  by  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  or  a  faculty  committee  acting  for  the  department. 

Reynold  Clayton  Fuson  Award.  A  substantial  award  given  to  the  student  in  chem- 
istry or  chemical  engineering,  who,  through  the  first  semester  of  his  senior  year,  has 
made  the  most  outstanding  academic  improvement. 

Algernon  Dewaters  Gorman  Prize.  This  prize  is  awarded  at  the  June  Commencement 
every  third  year,  beginning  in  1951,  to  the  student  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering 
with  junior  standing  who  has  the  highest  grade-point  average,  provided  he  has  earned 
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not  less  than  twenty-five  hours  credit  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  The  average  is 
based  on  all  courses  taken  on  this  campus  exclusive  of  physical  education  and  military. 

Iota  Sigma  Pi  Prize.  A  cash  prize  of  $20  is  awarded  each  year  by  the  honorary 
chemical  sorority,  Iota  Sigma  Pi,  to  the  woman  in  the  senior  class  who  has  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  her  University  work  with  chemistry  as  her  major  subject. 

Mimi  Jehle  Award.  An  annual  cash  prize  is  presented  each  year  to  the  outstanding 
student  completing  the  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of 
German.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  over-all  scholastic  average  and  performance 
in  the  Educational  Practice  course. 

Kendall  Award.  A  monetary  award  is  given  each  year  to  a  student  in  chemistry 
or  chemical  engineering  who  is  a  member  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  and  shows  the 
greatest  promise  in  his  chosen  field. 

Agnes  Sloan  Larson  Award.  Substantial  monetary  awards  are  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sophomore  year  to  students  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who 
compiled  the  most  outstanding  records  as  freshmen. 

Merck  Award.  Two  copies  of  the  Merck  Index  are  presented  each  year,  one  to 
an  outstanding  senior  in  the  chemistry  curriculum  and  one  to  an  outstanding  senior  in 
the  chemical  engineering  curriculum. 

Omega  Beta  Pi  Scholarship  Award  and  Trophy.  A  cash  prize  of  $25  is  awarded 
each  year  by  the  honorary  premedical  fraternity,  Omega  Beta  Pi,  to  the  student  who  has 
shown  the  highest  excellence  in  the  physical  sciences  during  his  first  three  semesters  in 
the  premedical  curriculum.  Omega  Beta  Pi  also  awards  a  trophy  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  each  year  to  the  freshman  premedical  student  making  the  highest  scholastic 
average. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Scholarship.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
awards  a  scholarship  of  $100  annually  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  selected  on  the  basis  of  general  merit.  The  scholarship  is 
available  to  the  winner  during  his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Cup.  Alpha  chapter  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chem- 
ical society,  awards  a  cup  annually  to  the  sophomore  man  who  has  the  highest  scholastic 
average  among  the  students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  The 
cup  is  on  display  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Chemistry  Annex. 

Phi  Sigma  Medal.  The  national  organization  of  Phi  Sigma,  honorary  biological 
society,  awards  annually  a  silver  medal  to  the  undergraduate  student  presenting  the 
best  report  or  evidence  of  the  most  original  research  on  a  biological  subject. 

Worth  Huff  Rodebush  Award.  A  substantial  monetary  award  is  given  in  the  second 
semester  each  year  to  the  most  able  senior  who  has  demonstrated  his  intention  to  make 
a  career  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering. 

Senior  Contest  Problem  Awards.  A  cup  is  presented  annually  to  each  of  two  seniors 
in  the  chemical  engineering  curriculum  submitting  the  best  solutions  to  a  problem 
devised  by  representatives  of  industrial  concerns.  These  solutions  are  then  entered  in  a 
national  contest. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

American  Legion  Medals.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois,  awards 
medals  to  the  retiring  Adjutant,  S-l,  S-2,  S-3,  and  S-4  of  the  Brigade  Staff  for  superior 
attainment. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  makes  an  award  of  $50  to  the  Army  member  of  the  R.O.T.C.  rifle  team  who 
consistently  has  been  the  best  marksman  and  an  award  of  $50  to  the  retiring  Brigade 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C. 

Unit  No.  24  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  runner-up  in  the  competition  for  the 
Hazelton  Medal. 
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Unit  No.  71  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  best  drilled  Army  R.O.T.C.  second-year 
basic  course  cadet. 

The  Nineteenth  District  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  Army  freshman  member 
of  the  rifle  team  who  has  the  best  shooting  average  for  the  year. 

American  Ordnance  Association  Award.  This  award  is  presented  to  the  senior  in 
the  Ordnance  unit  who  displayed  high  academic  proficiency  and  outstanding  leadership 
qualities  at  summer  camp  and  during  the  school  year. 

Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  Awards.  A  scroll  and  medal  are  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  R.O.T.C.  student  in  any  branch  of  service  who  excels  in  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  or  an  allied  science. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal  is 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior  in  the  Army  R.O.T.C.  enrolled  in  the  electrical  engi- 
neering curriculum  and  majoring  in  communications  or  electronic  engineering. 

Association  of  the  United  States  Army.  A  medal  is  given  to  the  outstanding  junior  in 
each  branch. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  a  gold  and  silver  medal  to  the 
two  outstanding  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  The  presentation  of  these 
medals  is  based  on  military  achievement,  scholastic  attainment,  and  character. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's  scho- 
lastic honorary  society,  annually  makes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  junior  student 
of  all  military  services  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  both  academic  and  military. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Prize.  An  award  is  presented  to  the  retiring 
Cadet  Colonel  for  superior  attainment. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Medal.  A  medal  is  awarded  by  the 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  Department  of  Illinois,  to  the  outstanding 
Army  advanced  course  member  of  the  rifle  team  who  has  contributed  most  toward  the 
promotion  of  rifle  marksmanship  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Defense  Supply  Association  Awards.  A  key  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  senior 
Quartermaster  cadet  and  a  medal  to  the  outstanding  junior  Quartermaster  cadet. 

Fifth  Army  Awards.  Medals  and  plaques  are  presented  to  the  ten  highest  members 
of  the  rifle  team  winning  first  place  in  the  Fifth  Army  Area  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Intercollegiate 
Rifle  Match. 

Hazelton  Medal.  In  1890  Captain  W.  C.  Hazelton  provided  a  medal  which  is  awarded 
to  the  best-drilled  freshman  in  the  basic  course.  Each  competitor  must  have  been  in  attend- 
ance at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current  college  year  and  have  not  had 
more  than  one  unexcused  absence  from  drill.  To  be  eligible  for  this  award,  a  student  must 
have  a  grade  of  "B"  in  military  science  and  he  must  have  an  academic  average  of  not 
lower  than  "C"  in  his  first  semester  courses.  Competition  is  normally  held  in  March  and 
April. 

Phalanx  Awards.  Phalanx,  a  tri-service  military  fraternity,  presents  an  award  to  the 
outstanding  second  year  cadet  or  midshipman  in  each  service. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  Chapter  annually  awards  a 
medal  to  the  outstanding  junior  cadet  based  upon  military  and  scholastic  achievement. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  Prizes.  A  ribbon  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  junior  drillmaster. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  Award.  The  Society  presents  a  gold  medal  and 
key  replica  to  the  most  outstanding  junior  and  senior  Engineer  cadets  (seniors  previously 
awarded  medals  are  awarded  an  eagle  clasp  in  lieu  of  a  second  medal). 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Medal.  The  Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  presents  a  medal  to  the  retiring  Brigade  Adjutant. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Auxiliary  Prize.  A  saber  is  presented  to  the 
most  outstanding  Battalion  Commander  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C. 

Superior  Cadet  Ribbon  Award.  Awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  freshman,  soph- 
omore, junior,  and  senior  cadets. 
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United  States  Armor  Association  Award.  Presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  cadet  in 
the  Armor  unit. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  annually  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  retiring  Brigade  Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  watch,  a  silver  medal,  and  a 
certificate  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  outstanding  Regimental  Commander  of  the  Army 
R.O.T.C.;  a  silver  medal  and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  other  Regimental 
Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  A  medal  and  a  $25 
government  bond  are  awarded  to  the  outstanding  Army  sophomore  in  Pershing  Rifles. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  presents  an  award  to  the  outstanding 
senior  year  R.O.T.C.  student  of  the  three  services  for  excellence  in  military  scholarship. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   NAVAL  SCIENCE 

American  Legion  Medals.  Medals  are  awarded  by  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Illinois,  to  outstanding  midshipmen  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  presents  $50  to  the  outstanding  company  commander  of  that  company  which 
won  the  Color  Company  Competition. 

Unit  No.  24  of  Champaign  presents  $10  to  the  midshipman  who,  by  his  interest  and 
zeal  in  extracurricular  activities  within  the  naval  battalion,  was  chosen  to  be  President  of 
Trident  Honorary  Society. 

Unit  No.  71  of  Urbana  presents  a  $25  bond  to  the  midshipman  of  the  Naval  R.O.T.C. 
rifle  team  who  has  achieved  the  highest  shooting  average  for  the  academic  year. 

Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding 
R.O.T.C.  student  in  any  branch  of  the  service  who  has  excelled  in  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  or  an  allied  science. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal  and 
special  certificate  are  awarded  to  the  outstanding  midshipman  or  cadet  majoring  in  electrical 
engineering. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  Three  gold  medals  and  three  silver  medals  are  presented  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  to  outstanding  N. R.O.T.C.  midshipmen.  The  awards  are  based  on 
military  achievement,  scholastic  attainment,  and  character. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's  scho- 
lastic honorary  society,  annually  makes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  junior  student 
in  any  branch  of  the  service  with  the  highest  academic  and  military  average. 

Commandants'  Cup.  This  cup  is  presented  to  the  midshipman  who  has  contributed 
most  to  the  advancement  of  athletics  in  the  N. R.O.T.C.  battalion. 

Commanding  Officers  Cup.  This  cup  is  presented  to  the  company  winning  the  Color 
Company  Competition. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  A  sword  and  scabbard  is  presented  to 
the  midshipman  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  contributed  most  by  his  officer-like  qualities 
and  positive  character  to  the  development  of  naval  spirit  and  loyalty  within  the  naval 
battalion. 

Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of 
the  national  society  awards  a  medal  to  the  midshipman  who  has  achieved  the  highest 
academic  proficiency  for  one  semester  in  the  University. 

Daughters  of  the  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Award.  The  Department  presents 
a  medal  to  the  N. R.O.T.C.  student  who,  through  leadership  and  academic  proficiency, 
has  achieved  the  position  of  the  outstanding  midshipman  in  the  Marine  Option  Program. 

General  Dynamics  N.R.O.T.C.  Award.  A  plaque  is  awarded  to  the  midshipman  of  the 
senior  class,  Naval  R.O.T.C,  who  has  excelled  in  the  course  of  naval  engineering. 
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Ladies  Auxiliary  to  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  medal 
and  $25  bond  are  presented  to  the  platoon  commander  who  was  most  proficient  in  close 
order  drill. 

Marine  Corps  Association  Award.  A  two-year  membership  to  Marine  Corps  Gazette  is 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  marine  option  student. 

Naval  R.O.T.C.  Special  Award.  A  sword  and  scabbard  is  presented  to  the  company 
commander  of  that  company  which  placed  first  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Competition. 

Neptune  Cup.  This  cup  is  presented  to  the  midshipman  of  the  junior  class,  Naval 
R.O.T.C,  who  has  excelled  in  the  course  of  navigation. 

Phalanx  Meritorious  Achievement  Award.  A  plaque  is  awarded  to  the  outstanding 
Morae. 

Phalanx  Traveling  Cup  Award.  A  cup  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of  a  postal  rifle  meet 
in  which  all  R.O.T.C.  rifle  teams  compete. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  Chapter  annually  awards  a 
medal  to  the  outstanding  third-year  advanced  course  student  in  each  of  the  three  services 
based  upon  excellence  in  scholarship  and  achievement  in  leadership. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  member  of  the 
Drill  Team. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Rifle  Team  and  Individual  Awards.  This  award  is  presented  to 
the  team  or  individual  for  high  shoot  in  national  competition. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  N.R.O.T.C.  Award.  A  gold  medal  award  with 
key  replica  is  presented  to  the  fifteen  outstanding  last-year  and  next- to-last-year  engineering 
students  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  throughout  the  country. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Illinois  Society  awards  a  medal  to  the 
retiring  Adjutant  of  the  battalion. 

U.S.  Naval  Institute  Awards.  These  awards  are  presented  to  the  midshipmen  with  the 
highest  and  second  highest  grade  in  naval  history. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Board  of  Trustees  present  a  sword  and  scabbard  to  the 
midshipman  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  achieved  the  highest  grade-point  average  for 
seven  semesters  of  naval  science. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  watch,  a  silver  citizenship 
medal,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  given  to  the  midshipman  of  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  who 
by  demonstration  of  outstanding  qualities  of  naval  leadership,  was  chosen  to  command  the 
Naval  R.O.T.C.  battalion  for  the  academic  year. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
presents  a  tablet  to  senior  cadets  and„  midshipmen  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
R.O.T.C.  who  have  excelled  in  military  scholarship. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu  Key.  Each  semester,  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  physical  education  honorary  for 
women,  selects  junior  and  senior  women  with  an  all-University  average  of  4.0  who  have 
earned  six  seasons  of  credit  in  the  Women's  Sports  and  Dance  Council  organizations 
and  who  have  been  recognized  as  leaders  in  these  organizations.  These  students  are  awarded 
keys  and  their  names  are  inscribed  on  a  plaque  in  the  Women's  Gymnasium. 

Delta  Theta  Epsilon  Award.  A  trophy  is  awarded  annually  by  Delta  Theta  Epsilon, 
honorary  physical  education  fraternity,  to  a  senior  in  the  curriculum  in  physical  education 
for  men.  Character,  scholarship,  personality,  and  ability  as  a  teacher  are  considered  by  the 
faculty  committee  when  making  the  award. 

Phi  Epsilon  Kappa  Key.  A  key  is  awarded  annually  by  Phi  Epsilon  Kappa,  the  only 
national  honorary  fraternity  for  physical  education,  to  the  senior  in  the  curriculum  in 
physical  education  for  men  with  the  highest  all-University  grade-point  average. 
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COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 


Not  all  awards  listed  are  made  each  year  unless  specifically  indicated  as  an  annual 
award.  Complete  information  concerning  these  awards  can  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  Lester  E.  Fisher  Award.  A  $50  award  is  given  for  proficiency  in  small  animal 
clinical  work. 

Dr.  H.  Preston  Hoskins  Award.  A  monetary  award,  offered  by  the  Illinois  State  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association  and  the  Chicago  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  is  given 
annually  to  the  student  editor  of  the  Illinois  Veterinarian. 

Illinois  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  Award.  An  award  of  $50  is  made  annually 
to  the  senior  student  with  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  four-year  professional  course 
in  veterinary  medicine. 

Illinois  Veterinary  Medical  Alumni  Association  Award.  This  award  of  $25  is  presented 
for  proficiency  in  clinical  medicine. 

Illinois  Veterinary  Medical  Alumni  Association  Editorial  Awards.  Four  awards  are 
presented  annually.  A  $50  award  and  the  title  of  Associate  Editor  of  the  Illinois  Veterinarian 
are  given  to  each  of  two  third-year  students.  A  $25  award  and  the  title  of  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  Illinois  Veterinarian  are  given  to  each  of  two  second-year  students. 

Moss  Essay  Contest.  The  winner  of  first  place  in  this  contest  receives  $25;  second  place, 
$15;  and  third  place,  $10. 

Omega  Tau  Sigma  Award.  By  inscribing  his  or  her  name  on  a  plaque  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  college  library,  this  fraternity  annually  honors  a  senior  student  member  who 
has  demonstrated  high  academic  and  extracurricular  achievement.  A  gift  is  also  presented 
to  this  student. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  An  award  of  $50 
is  presented  to  the  student  doing  the  most  to  advance  the  standing  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Army  R.O.T.C. 

Military  training  has  been  given  at  the  University  since  its  beginning  in  1868,  under 
the  charter  issued  by  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  in  compliance  with  the  federal  law  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  land-grant  colleges.  Since  World  War  I,  this  training  has 
been  augmented  and  further  defined  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1916 
and  1920  commonly  known  as  the  National  Defense  Acts.  Under  these  laws,  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  at  the  University  was  organized  to  provide  the  required  basic 
training  and  to  offer  advanced  voluntary  training  on  a -selective  plan. 

Basic  Course 

The  basic  course  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C.  program  constitutes  a  two-year  program  of 
study.  This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  fulfills  the  necessary  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  advanced  program  of  study. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  general  requirements  for  admission  to  this  program  are: 

1.  The  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis. 

2.  The  student  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age. 
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3.  The  student  must  be  able  to  complete  both  the  basic  and  the  advanced  program  re- 
quirements and  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree  prior  to  reaching  twenty-eight  years  of 
age. 

4.  The  student  must  be  physically  fit. 

5.  The  student  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

6.  The  student  must  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

BENEFITS 

Students  who  complete  successfully  the  basic  course  together  with  two  years  of  college 
academic  work  receive  a  Military  Training  Certificate  signifying  eligibility,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  Private  First  Class. 

If  the  student  applies  for  and  is  accepted  for  enrollment  or  continuance  in  the  R.O.T.C. 
program,  he  may  receive  deferment  from  Selective  Service.  In  applying,  the  student  must 
agree  to  complete  the  basic  and  advanced  courses,  to  accept  a  commission  if  tendered,  and 
to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  subject  to  call  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  deferment  remains  in  effect  as  long  as  the  student  is  regularly 
enrolled,  in  good  standing,  and  maintains  the  necessary  academic  and  military  proficiency. 
Approval  of  deferment  depends  on  the  action  of  a  committee  in  determining  potential 
officer  qualifications.  Numbers  may  be  limited  by  quotas  set  by  higher  military  authority. 

Advanced  Course 

The  advanced  course  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruction  leading  to  a  commission  as 
a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  Selected  advanced  course  students 
may  be  designated  "Distinguished  Military  Students"  and  may  apply  for  commissions  in  the 
Regular  Army.  If  such  designated  students  are  then  graduated  as  "Distinguished  Military 
Graduates,"  a  Regular  Army  commission  normally  is  offered  to  them.  Since  there  are  now 
no  quotas  limiting  the  number  who  may  be  so  appointed  from  any  single  institution,  op- 
portunities to  enter  a  military  career  from  an  R.O.T.C.  background  are  excellent.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  all  students  will  be  commissioned  at  the  time  of  completion. 

REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Students  must  be  able  to  complete  the  advanced  course  and  obtain  a  baccalaureate 
degree  prior  to  reaching  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

2.  Students  must  be  physically  fit. 

3.  Students  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  senior  division  Army  R.O.T.C,  or  have 
received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  the  University. 

4.  Students  must  complete  successfully  such  survey  and  general  screening  tests  as  may  be 
prescribed. 

5.  Students  must  execute  a  written  contract  with  the  government  to  complete  the  advanced 
course  (contingent  upon  remaining  in  school)  and  to  attend  the  advanced  summer  camp 
at  the  time  specified. 

6.  Students  must  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  the  University. 

BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES   FOR  ADVANCED  COURSE  CADETS 

1.  Commission  in  either  the  Regular  Army  or  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve. 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service,  if  agreement  is  signed,  subject  to  quota  limitations. 

3.  An  officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  University  during  training  and  may  be 
kept  by  the  student  upon  successful  completion. 

4.  Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  $27  a  month,  and  approximately  $117  plus 
a  travel  allowance  for  attending  the  advanced  summer  camp.  When  called  to  active 
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duty  as  a  reserve  Second  Lieutenant,  he  receives  an  allowance  of  $300  for  clothing. 
5.     Academic  credit  of  three  hours  each  semester,  according  to  the  regulations  of  each 
college. 


Units,  Staff,  and  Equipment 

Army  officers  are  detailed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  instructors  in  the  several 
units.  The  senior  officer,  as  academic  head  of  the  University's  Military  Department,  is 
Professor  of  Military  Science.  In  the  military  organization  he  is  Commandant  of  Cadets.  All 
other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate  academic  and  military  positions  on  his  staff.  An 
enlisted  detachment  is  also  assigned  to  assist  with  the  instruction. 

The  equipment  for  military  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
It  includes  the  necessary  training  equipment  such  as  weapons  and  materiel. 

The  Armory  is  located  on  the  south  campus  and  includes  classrooms,  storerooms,  offices, 
and  an  enclosed  drill  floor  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high  at  the  center 
of  the  arched  roof.  Near  by  are  the  drill  fields  and  parade  grounds. 

Students  who  desire  additional  information  about  the  Army  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the 
University  should  write  to  the  Professor  of  Military  Science,  Army  R.O.T.C,  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822. 


Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 

The  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  offers  the  basic  military 
training  to  all  newly  entering  male  students.  An  advanced  course  is  offered  to  selected 
students.  Successful  completion  of  the  advanced  course  may  lead  to  a  reserve  commission 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


Basic  Course 

The  basic  course  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  is  of  two  years  duration  and 
includes  Air  Force  Science  111,  112,  113,  and  114.  It  is  designed  to  give  all  students  basic 
information  on  the  foundations  of  air  power  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  informed 
citizens  on  the  technological  and  political  aspects  of  this  air-space  age.  Students  entering  the 
R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have  choice  of  service  among  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  Transfer  between  services  may  be  effected,  but  only  upon  approval  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  may 
apply  for  deferment  from  Selective  Service  at  specified  times  during  the  year.  Deferments 
are  not  granted  to  any  cadet  who  has  completed  less  than  one  semester  of  Air  Force  R.O.T.C, 
nor  to  any  basic  course  cadet  whose  age  or  other  conditions  insure  his  nonselection  for 
induction  while  he  is  enrolled  in  the  basic  course.  The  specified  times  are  February  16  for 
a  fall  enrollee  in  Air  Science  I  and  upon  completion  of  one  academic  semester  for  a  mid- 
year enrollee  in  Air  Science  I.  In  applying,  the  student  must  agree  to  complete  the  basic 
and  advanced  courses,  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  if  tendered,  and  to 
assume  a  service  obligation  of  six  years  from  the  date  commissioned,  four  years  of  which 
he  agrees  to  serve  on  active  duty,  if  in  a  nonflying  category.  If  the  student  qualifies  for  pilot 
or  navigation  training,  he  must  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  four  years  after  com- 
pletion of  basic  pilot  or  primary  basic  navigation  training.  The  student  further  agrees 
that,  should  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  determine  at  the  time  he  is  commissioned  that 
the  individual  can  not  be  utilized  on  active  duty  for  a  tour  of  four  years,  he  will  be  ordered 
to  an  active  duty  training  period  of  six  months  and  will  in  that  instance  assume  a  service 
obligation  of  eight  years  from  the  date  commissioned.  The  deferment  remains  in  effect 
as  long  as  the  student  maintains  the  necessary  academic  and  military  proficiency. 
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Advanced  Course 

The  advanced  course  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruction  and  includes  Air  Force  Science 
211,  212,  213,  and  214.  It  is  designed  to  impart  the  knowledge  the  student  must  have  to 
carry  out  his  duties  successfully  as  a  junior  officer  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Students  must  have  academic  junior  standing. 

2.  Students  must  pass  a  flight  physical  or  a  general  service-type  physical  examination. 

3.  Students  must  be  able  to  complete  all  requirements  for  appointment  as  an  officer  in 
the  Air  Force  prior  to  reaching  twenty-six  and  a  half  years  of  age  for  flying  category 
and  twenty-eight  years  for  nonflying  category. 

4.  Students  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  senior  division  R.O.T.C.  (Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force),  or  have  received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is  approved  by 
the  Professor  of  Air  Science  and  the  University. 

5.  Students  must  achieve  qualifying  scores  on  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Examination. 

6.  Students  who  are  qualified  and  accepted  in  a  category  leading  to  pilot  training  must 
agree  to  participate  in  and  pursue  toward  completion  a  course  of  orientation  flight 
training  which  is  provided  by  the  University  under  contract  with  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

7.  Students  must  execute  a  written  statement  with  the  government  agreeing  to  complete 
the  advanced  course  (contingent  upon  remaining  in  school),  to  attend  a  summer  training 
unit  at  the  time  specified,  to  accept  a  reserve  commission  in  the  Air  Force  upon  gradua- 
tion, and  to  serve  four  years  on  active  duty  after  graduation  if  in  a  nonflying  category 
and  to  serve  four  years  if  in  a  flying  category,  after  the  pilot  or  navigation  training  has 
been  completed.  The  summer  training  unit  is  a  concentrated  laboratory  of  Air  Force 
Science,  the  duration  of  which  is  twenty-eight  days. 

8.  Students  must  possess  and  maintain  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least  as  high  as,  but 
preferably  higher  than,  that  required  by  their  college  for  the  award  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree. 

9.  Final  selection  of  students  rests  with  the  Professor  of  Air  Science  and  the  President  of 
the  University  or  his  duly  designated  representative. 

BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES   FOR  ADVANCED   COURSE  CADETS 

1.  Commission  in  either  the  Regular  Air  Force  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service.  At  the  time  the  agreement  is  signed,  the  Detachment 
supervises  the  official  request  for  deferment  by  the  student. 

3.  An  officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  University  during  training  and  may  be 
kept  by  the  student  when  he  is  commissioned  an  officer. 

4.  Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  approximately  $27.50  a  month,  and  $78.00 
a  month  for  attendance  at  the  summer  training  unit  held  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  plus  travel  allowance  to  and  from  the  training. 

5.  Academic  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  hours  each  semester,  according  to  the  regu- 
lations of  each  college. 

Staff  and  Equipment 

Air  Force  officers  are  detailed  by  Headquarters  U.S.A.F.  as  instructors  in  the  Air  Force 
R.O.T.C.  unit.  The  senior  officer,  as  head  of  the  Air  Force  Unit,  is  designated  as  Professor 
of  Air  Science.  All  other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate  academic  and  military 
positions  on  his  staff. 

Equipment  for  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Air  Force.  Many  training  aids  in  the 
form  of  aircraft  engines,  projectors,  films,  and  other  equipment  are  available. 

The  Armory  at  the  University  of  Illinois  contains  offices,  classrooms,  and  a  drill  area 
400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  All  classes  are  held  in  the  Armory. 
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Further  inquiry  concerning  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Professor  of  Air  Science,  Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  Room  222,  Armory,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822. 

Naval  R.O.T.C. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  established  under  authority  of  Section 
22  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1925,  as  amended  (34  U.S.  Code,  Sup.  821;  Public 
Law  729,  Seventy-ninth  Congress).  The  purpose  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  is  to  provide,  by  a  permanent  system  of  training  and  instruction  in  essential  naval 
subjects  at  civil  educational  institutions,  a  source  from  which  qualified  officers  may  be 
obtained  for  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  now  currently  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  729,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  This  law  is  more  generally  known 
as  the  "Holloway  Plan"  and  provides  for  the  following  three  classes  of  N. R.O.T.C.  students: 
Regular,  Contract,  and  Naval  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  the  N.R.O.T.C.  must: 

1.  Be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Have  attained  his  seventeenth  birthday  on  or  before  July  1  of  the  year  of  enrollment, 
and  shall  not  have  passed  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  that  date.  (If  a 
minor,  the  candidate  must  have  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian  at  the  time  of 
his  enrollment.) 

3.  Take  aptitude  examination  and  be  interviewed  by  staff  officers. 

4.  Be  physically  qualified  in  accordance  with  current  requirements  detailed  in  the  Manual 
of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Navy. 

5.  Be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University. 

6.  Be  and  remain  unmarried  until  commissioned. 

7.  Agree  to: 

a.  Complete  one  year  of  college  mathematics  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  (Regular 
students  only). 

b.  Complete  mathematics  through  trigonometry  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  unless 
such  work  is  credited  from  secondary  school  (Contract  students  only). 

c.  Complete  one  year  of  college  physics  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  (Regular  students 
only). 

d.  Fulfill  University  requirements  in  written  and  oral  expression  in  English. 

e.  Complete  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  naval  science. 

f.  Achieve  proficiency  as  a  swimmer. 

g.  Participate  in  required  summer  cruises. 

REGULAR  STUDENT 

Preliminary  selection  of  the  Regular  student  is  based  on  results  of  a  nationwide  com- 
petitive examination  conducted  annually  each  fall,  and  the  recommendation  of  an  inter- 
viewing board  which  personally  interviews  the  candidates.  The  final  selection  of  the  Regular 
student  is  made  by  a  state  selection  committee  consisting  of  three  members— a  prominent 
educator,  a  prominent  citizen  (from  other  than  educational  fields),  and  a  senior  naval 
officer  (usually  a  professor  of  naval  science).  The  Regular  student  undergoes  a  rigorous 
physical  examination  for  which  there  are  no  waivers  for  defects.  (Students  scoring  in  the 
top  10  per  cent  on  the  nationwide  examination  will  be  granted  waiver  on  defective  visual 
acuity  if  not  more  than  20/40  each  eye  and  correctable  to  20/20.) 

When  the  candidate  is  notified  that  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified,  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  achieve  admission  to  the  N.R.O.T.C.  college  of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of  Regulars  who 
are  appointed  midshipmen  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
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all  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  textbooks  are  paid  by  the  government.  Necessary  uniforms  are 
also  provided  by  the  government,  and  the  Regular  student  receives  retainer  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $600  a  year. 

Normally,  students  attend  college  for  four  years  and  may  undertake  any  course  leading 
to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  except  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  animal  science,  anthropology, 
art,  dairy  husbandry,  dairy  manufacturing,  dairy  production,  dramatics,  entomology,  flori- 
culture, general  agriculture,  horticulture,  hotel  administration,  industrial  arts,  landscape 
architecture,  law,  music,  pharmacy,  physical  education,  poultry  husbandry,  predentistry, 
dentistry,  premedicine,  medicine,  pretheology,  theology,  preveterinary,  veterinary  medicine, 
real  estate,  religion,  soil  conservation,  soils,  wildlife  management.  They  must  include  twenty- 
four  credit  hours  of  naval  science  plus  certain  minimum  requirements  in  other  academic 
fields  including  one  year  of  college  mathematics,  one  year  of  college  physics,  and  pro- 
ficiency in  written  and  oral  expression  in  English.  They  wear  the  uniform  only  when 
engaged  in  drills  or  other  activities  prescribed  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science,  and 
except  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  gentlemanly  conduct,  they  are  subject  to  naval 
discipline  only  at  those  times. 

The  Regular  student  is  required  to  make  two  summer  cruises  and  to  take  one  summer 
period  of  aviation-amphibious  indoctrination  lasting  from  six  to  eight  weeks  each;  and 
upon  graduation  he  must  accept  a  commission,  if  offered,  as  Ensign,  U.S.N.,  or  Second 
Lieutenant,  U.S.M.C.  After  four  years  of  active  duty,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  make  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  his  career,  he  may  return  to  civilian  life  at  his  own  request,  retaining 
a  commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Such  reserve  commission 
must  not  be  terminated  prior  to  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  first  commission. 
Unless  at  his  own  request,  a  reserve  officer  is  not  called  to  active  duty  except  during  a  war 
or  national  emergency. 


CONTRACT  STUDENT 

Contract  students  are  normally  limited  to  a  quota  of  about  eighty  each  academic  year 
and  are  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science.  The  Contract  student  is  a  member  of 
the  N.R.O.T.C.  but  is  not  subsidized,  except  for  a  government  subsistence  allowance  during 
his  third  and  fourth  years.  The  amount  of  this  subsistence  varies,  but  the  current  rate  is 
approximately  $27  a  month.  The  Contract  student  is  required  to  take  one  cruise  of  about 
six  weeks'  duration.  The  cruise  is  normally  made  upon  the  completion  of  the  third  year. 
He  receives  the  pay  of  the  first  enlisted  pay  grade  during  his  cruise,  the  current  rate  of 
pay  being  $78  a  month.  With  the  exception  of  the  cruise  requirements  and  the  requirement 
for  one  year  of  college  physics,  the  Contract  student  must  fulfill  all  other  requirements  of 
the  Regulars.  Upon  graduation,  the  Contract  student  is  commissioned  an  Ensign,  U.S.N.R., 
or  Second  Lieutenant,  U.S.M.C.R.  Such  commission  must  not  be  terminated  prior  to  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  first  commission.  He  may,  upon  his  own  application, 
or  if  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  has  need  for  his  services,  as  is  presently  the  case,  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  Navy  or  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


NAVAL  SCIENCE  STUDENT 

The  naval  science  student  is  enrolled  for  academic  credit  only.  Most  naval  science 
students  have  stated  an  intention  of  applying  for  Contract  or  Regular  status  or  have  de- 
clared some  other  interest  in  the  course  of  instruction  which  would  warrant  approval  of 
their  request  made  to  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science  to  enroll  as  such. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

FIRST  YEARi  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

N.S.    100 — Naval    Science    Laboratory    ..  0  N.S.    100 — Naval  Science  Laboratory   ...  0 

N.S.   Ill-Sea    Power    3  N.S.   112-Sea   Power2   3 
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SECOND  YEAR* 

N.S.    TOO— Naval   Science  Laboratory   ...  0  Ed.  Psych.  210— Psychology  in  the  Train- 

N.S.    121 — Naval   Weapons    3  ing  and  Leadership  of  Adults 3 

N.S.    100 — Naval  Science  Laboratory   ...  0 

THIRD  YEARi 

N.S.    100 — Naval  Science  Laboratory   ...  0  N.S.    100 — Naval  Science  Laboratory   ...           0 

N.S.   232— Navigation     3  N.S.   241— Naval    Operations     3 

N.S.  291— History  of  Land  Warfare3   ...  3  '     N.S.  292— Basic   Strategy   and    Tactics*..           3 

FOURTH  YEARi 

N.S.    100 — Naval  Science  Laboratory   ...  0  N.S.    100 — Naval  Science  Laboratory  ...           0 

N.S.   231 — Naval     Engineering     3  N.S.   242 — Principles    of    Leadership    ....           3 

N.S.  293 — Amphibious  Warfare3 3  N.S.   294 — Amphibious   Warfare,    Leader- 
ship,   and    Uniform    Code    of    Military 


Justice 


NOTES 


1  Naval  Science  100  and  one  additional  course  must  be  taken  by  the  student  each  semester. 

2  First-year  students  substitute  History  292  for  Naval  Science   112. 

For  Marine   Corps   candidates   only.   Marine   Corps   candidates   substitute    History  291    and    Naval 
Science  292,  293,  and  294  for  Naval  Science  231,  232,  241,  and  242  respectively. 

All  N.R.O.T.C.  students  must  attend  the  two-hour  laboratory  period  weekly  through 
the  entire  four-year  course. 

The  courses  in  naval  science  are  technical  to  the  extent  of  covering  technical  subjects 
with  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  student  who  completes  the  courses  to  adapt  himself  quickly 
to  any  specific  duty  in  the  Navy  that  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  addition,  they  furnish  a 
background  of  naval  experience,  tradition,  and  custom  that  is  necessary  for  an  officer  going 
into  duty  in  the  Navy. 

The  course  fosters  and  demands  ideals  of  character  such  as  integrity,  discipline,  self- 
reliance,  and  cooperation  which  are  essential  to  naval  leadership.  The  association  with 
experienced  officers  on  the  staff  during  the  course  permits  close-knit  cooperation  in  time 
of  active  service. 

A  staff  of  experienced  naval  officers  is  maintained  at  the  University  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  students.  The  Professor  of  Naval  Science  and  the  associate  and  assistant 
professors  of  naval  science  are  appointed  to  the  University  faculty.  The  staff  is  authorized 
a  quota  of  six  commissioned  officers,  five  petty  officers,  U.S.N.,  and  one  non-commissioned 
officer,  U.S.M.C. 

Currently,  classes  and  instruction  are  conducted  in  the  Armory.  Equipment  provided 
by  the  Navy  Department  is  modern  and  reflects  the  latest  developments  of  naval  materials. 
Training  aids  provide  instruction  in  the  most  recent  methods  of  naval  gunfire,  guided 
missiles,  antisubmarine  warfare,  radar  search  devices,  signals,  ship  control,  and  ship  damage 
control.  Full  use  is  made  of  visual-  and  audio- training  aids  in  keeping  with  the  latest  trend 
in  educational  principles  in  this  field. 

Students  who  desire  additional  information  should  address  correspondence  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Naval  Science,  N.R.O.T.C.  Unit,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois  61822. 


Colleges  and  Schools 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  141 

INSTITUTE  OF  AVIATION  183 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  189 

COUNCIL  ON  TEACHER  EDUCATION  205 

COLLEGE   OF   EDUCATION  209 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  223 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS  255 

COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  281 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW  289 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES  295 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  347 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  351 

JANE  ADDAMS   GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  365 

COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  369 


The  administrative  offices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  in  Mumford   Hall. 


College  of  Agriculture 


The  College  of  Agriculture  prepares  men  and  women  for  careers  in  the 
broad  fields  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  many  courses,  which 
have  in  common  an  interest  in  the  production,  processing,  sale,  and  use  of 
food,  fiber,  and  clothing  materials,  and  a  direct  approach  to  higher  levels  of 
living.  Illinois,  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions  of  the 
world,  is  in  an  advantageous  position  for  teaching  and  research  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  related  industries.  While  many  courses  in  this  college  are  open 
to  all  qualified  students  in  the  University,  most  courses  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  students  who  wish  to  follow  a  four-year  curriculum  in  agriculture 
or  home  economics. 

There  are  several  four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  science  provides  a  flexible  pro- 
gram for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  agricultural 
fields  or  for  professional  work  requiring  more  science,  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering than  can  be  included  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture.  It  pre- 
supposes careful  program  planning  under  the  supervision  of  a  carefully  se- 
lected faculty  adviser. 

The  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  is  broad  and  flexible,  with  sufficient 
electives  and  majors  to  meet  specific  needs.  Within  this  curriculum,  students 
may  major  in  agricultural  communications,  agricultural  economics  (with 
options  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural 
economics,  or  rural  sociology),  agricultural  mechanization,  agronomy  (with 
soils  or  crops  option),  animal  science,  dairy  science,  general  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, or  vocational  agriculture.  Graduates  from  the  core  curriculum  en- 
gage in  various  types  of  farming,  in  educational  and  extension  work,  in  civil 
or  public  service,  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  in  the  sale  and 
service  of  agricultural  equipment  and  supplies,  in  agricultural  credit  work, 
and  in  numerous  other  activities  related  to  agriculture.  Graduates  from  the 
core  curriculum  in  agriculture  with  a  major  for  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture are  prepared  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  Illinois  and  most  other 
states. 

The  curriculum  in  agricultural  industries  provides  a  broad  selection  of 
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courses  in  agricultural  sciences,  natural  sciences,  economics  and  other  social 
sciences,  business  administration,  finance,  communications,  and  the  human- 
ities. It  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  those  industries  and 
businesses  which  service  or  are  related  to  agriculture.  During  the  first  two 
years,  this  curriculum  closely  parallels  the  requirements  of  the  core  curric- 
ulum in  agriculture.  Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries curriculum  any  time  during  the  first  two  years  may  do  so  with  little 
difficulty. 

The  curriculum  in  dairy  technology  leads  to  employment  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  industry  or  to  research  or  teaching  in  this  field.  The  curricu- 
lum in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  is  intended  primarily  for 
students  preparing  to  produce  and/or  market  flower  crops,  nursery  prod- 
ucts, and  other  ornamentals;  engage  in  floricultural  service  activities;  or  do 
teaching  and  research  in  this  field.  The  curriculum  in  food  science  is  designed 
for  students  planning  technical  or  administrative  careers  in  food  processing 
or  food  marketing. 

The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and  utilization  prepares  students 
to  work  with  wood  as  a  raw  material.  Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  posi- 
tions which  deal  with  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  wood.  They 
will  be  concerned  with  using  wood  in  new  and  better  ways,  with  the  sea- 
soning, manufacturing,  purchase,  sale,  preservative  or  fire-retarding  treat- 
ment, gluing,  or  finishing  of  wood.  The  curriculum  in  forest  production 
prepares  students  for  various  activities  in  the  establishment,  protection,  man- 
agement, and  utilization  of  timber  crops  and  forested  lands.  Graduates  are 
qualified  for  employment  by  public  agencies  or  in  private  industry. 

The  preveterinary  curriculum,  which  may  be  taken  in  either  the  College 
of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  prepares  students 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  curriculum  in  restaurant  management  prepares  students  for  man- 
agerial positions  in  restaurants  and  other  commercial  food  service  units.  It 
also  gives  them  basic  training  for  work  as  purchasing  agents,  kitchen  equip- 
ment and  layout  specialists,  food  inspectors,  and  for  other  allied  occupations. 

In  home  economics,  the  College  of  Agriculture  provides  two  four-year 
curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
or  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Within  these  curricula,  major  programs 
are  provided  in  apparel  design,  the  child  and  family,  foods  and  nutrition, 
general  home  economics  (including  foods  in  business),  hospital  dietetics, 
household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  of  clothing  and 
home  furnishings,  and  textiles  and  clothing.  Graduates  in  home  economics 
are  engaged  in  nursery  school,  elementary  school,  and  high  school  teaching; 
as  dietitians  in  hospitals  and  for  school  lunch  programs,  cafeterias,  and  resi- 
dence halls;  as  food  service  managers  in  hotels,  clubs,  and  restaurants;  in 
retailing  in  the  textiles,  clothing,  and  home  furnishings  fields;  in  food  and 
fabric  testing;  in  work  with  utility  companies;  in  educational  services  with 
food  industries;  in  research  in  colleges  and  universities,  government  agencies, 
and  industry;  in  extension  services;  and  as  nutritionists  and  consultants  with 
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social  and  public  health  agencies.  Students  preparing  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics in  high  schools  should  enroll  in  the  curriculum  in  home  economics 
education. 

By  electing  certain  courses  in  journalism,  students  may  prepare  for  posi- 
tions in  agricultural  or  home  economics  journalism  with  magazines,  news- 
papers, advertising  agencies,  and  in  radio  and  television.  Combined  programs 
may  also  be  arranged  in  agriculture  and  business  administration,  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  engineering,  agriculture  and  law,  or  agriculture  and 
veterinary  medicine. 

The  four-year  professional  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering,  which 
is  administered  by  the  College  of  Engineering,  includes  general  and  special- 
ized courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  two  years  in  each  curriculum  include  the  necessary  scientific 
and  cultural  basis  for  later  specialization.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  arrang- 
ing his  program  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  under  the  organized  advisory 
system  of  the  college.  Each  new  student  in  agriculture  is  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  A  Handbook  for  Agriculture  Students  and  Their  Advisers  which  contains 
instructions  on  choice  of  individual  objectives  and  suggestions  for  educational 
programs  of  study  appropriate  to  those  objectives.  Students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics  are  given  the  Handbook  for  Home  Economics 
Students  and  a  booklet  describing  home  economics  student  activities. 

The  instructional  program  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  constantly 
enriched  by  close  association  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics.  Staff  members  and  students  thus  have  direct  contact  with  current 
problems  in  research  and  practice. 

Extramural  courses  for  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit  are 
offered  each  semester  at  several  locations  in  the  state. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  does  not  offer  instruction  by  correspondence 
courses  in  agriculture;  however,  nondegree  programs  and  courses  are  avail- 
able. Programs  of  one  or  two  years  may  be  planned  for  students  who  are  not 
interested  in  or  who  can  not  take  the  time  for  the  four-year  degree  curricula. 

The  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  offers 
those  interested  in  agriculture  and  homemaking  an  opportunity  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  rapidly  advancing  frontier  of  knowledge.  It  provides  con- 
centrated study  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  farmer  is  able  to  get  away  for  a  short  while.  The  session  is  six  weeks 
in  length.  Courses  are  offered  in  nearly  all  departments  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Candidates  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  educational  back- 
ground and  practical  experience.  Those  who  are  not  high  school  graduates 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  should  have  successful  experience 
in  agriculture. 

Many  other  specialized  short  courses,  conferences,  and  special  events  of 
interest  to  rural  people,  homemakers,  and  the  agricultural  industries  are 
also  available. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Besides  meeting  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  University,  students  entering 
the  College  of  Agriculture  must  have  one  high  school  unit  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry.  It  is  recommended  that  prospective  students  take  an  additional  unit  or  more  of 
mathematics  and  at  least  two  and  preferably  three  units  of  science  (biology,  chemistry, 
general  science,  and  physics).  One  unit  of  high  school  physics,  one  unit  of  high  school 
chemistry,  or  two  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  mathematics  are  required  for  admission 
to  the  beginning  college  chemistry  course  required  of  all  students  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  A  high  school  major  (three  years)  in  both  science  and  mathematics  is  desirable. 

Students  entering  the  agricultural  science  or  preveterinary  curriculum  as  freshmen 
must  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class;  those  entering  as  transfers  must  have 
a  scholastic  average  in  their  collegiate  work  of  not  less  than  3.5  in  terms  of  the  grading 
system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  general  University  requirements  for  graduation,  have 
maintained  throughout  their  course  a  satisfactory  record  of  scholarship  and  moral  character, 
and  have  completed  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  including  the  prescribed 
studies  and  sufficient  electives,  are  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  total  credit  hour  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  are:  in  home  economics, 
120  hours;  in  home  economics  education,  126  hours;  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horti- 
culture, 130  hours;  in  food  science,  130  hours;  in  forestry,  140  hours;  and  in  all  other  agri- 
culture curricula,  126  hours.  No  credit  in  physical  education  courses  may  be  counted  in 
arriving  at  these  totals.  (See  credit  limitations  below.)  Credits  earned  in  military  science  may 
be  counted  toward  graduation  in  all  curricula  except  food  science: 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  complete  all  special  examinations  to  remove  failures, 
all  proficiency  examinations,  all  excused  grades,  and  all  course  substitutions  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  week  of  his  final  semester. 

Students  who  have  transferred  from  other  educational  institutions  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  an  agricultural 
curriculum  are  required  to  complete  in  residence  at  least  half  the  technical  agriculture 
credit  required  for  the  degree.  Transfer  students  must  also  complete  their  senior  year,  of 
not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours,  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0  including 
grades  in  courses  transferred  from  other  institutions,  and  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0 
in  all  courses  taken  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

All  College  of  Agriculture  students  who  enter  the  University  after  June  1,  1964,  are 
required  to  complete  sequences  of  courses  in  the  areas  of  natural  sciences,  humanities, 
and  social  sciences. 

Agriculture  students  satisfy  the  natural  sciences  requirement  by  completing  a  curriculum 
of  the  college. 

HUMANITIES 

All  students  must  complete  one  six-hour  sequence  from  the  approved  courses  within 
a  departmental  sequence  or  from  an  interdepartmental  sequence.  Some  curricula  prescribe 
certain  courses  which,  if  on  the  approved  sequences  list,  may  be  used  toward  completion 
of  this  sequence  requirement. 

Departmental  Sequences 

Architecture— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:   113,  214,  215,  216. 

Art-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:   111,  112,  115,  116,  211,  308,  309,  310,  311,  313, 

314,  315,  318,  319,  320,  321,  322,  323,  324. 
Classics-301  and  302. 

Division  of  General  Studies— 161  and  162. 
English  and  American  Literature— Six  hours  from  any  courses  except  387. 
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History-323  and  324. 

Humanities-151  and  152,  211  and  212,  363  and  364. 

Literature  in  Foreign  Languages— Six  hours  from  103,  104  (or  equivalents),  or  any  200-  or 

300-levei  literature  courses  in  foreign  languages. 
Music-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  110,  113,  115,  130,  131,  213,  214,  315,  316,  317. 
Philosophy— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  101,  102,  105,  110,  any  300-level  courses. 
Speech  and  Theatre— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  361,  362,  366. 


Interdepartmental   Sequences 

Any  three  courses  from  Art  115,  116,  Music  110,  113,  and  115. 

Architecture  113  and  Art  115  and  116. 

Architecture  113,  plus  two  courses  from  Classics  111,  112,  361,  362. 

Art  111,  112,  or  115,  plus  Philosophy  323. 

Classics  111  and  Philosophy  303. 

English  102,  281,  282,  or  316,  plus  Speech  366. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

1.  Each  student  must  complete  one  six-hour  sequence  from  the  following  approved 
courses  within  a  departmental  sequence  or  from  an  interdepartmental  sequence. 

2.  A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  social  sciences  are  required  in  all  curricula  of  the 
college  and  some  curricula  require  more  than  nine  hours  of  social  sciences. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  prescribed,  the  additional  hours  of  social  sciences  beyond  the 
sequences  may  be  selected  from  any  course  or  courses  listed  under  the  departmental  se- 
quences, interdepartmental  sequences,  or  supplemental  list,  with  the  further  provision 
that  at  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from  a  department  other  than  the  one  from 
which  the  sequence  was  selected. 

4.  Some  curricula  prescribe  certain  courses  which,  if  on  the  approved  sequence  list, 
may  be  used  toward  completion  of  this  sequence  requirement. 


Departmental   Sequences 

Anthropology-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  102,  103,  151,  160,  252,  270,  271,  320, 

360,  361,  362,  363,  366,  367,  368,  381,  382. 
Division  of  General  Studies-121  and  122,  151  and  152. 
Economics-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  102  or  108,  103  or  109,  210,  214,  218,  224, 

228,  238,  240,  288,  300,  301,  306,  312,  313. 
Geography— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  101,  104,  105. 
History-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  111,  112,  131,  132,  151,  152,  181,  182,  211,  212, 

260,  261,  262. 
Political  Science— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  150,  151,  184,  191,  192,  263,  305,  310, 

312,  317,  321,  326,  328,  345,  346,  351,  355,  357. 
Psychology— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  100  or  103,  101,  150  or  250,  255. 
Sociology-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  100,  104,  105,  131,  212,  218,  221,  223,  225, 

228,  229,  243,  275,  276,  277,  370. 


Interdepartmental  Sequences 

Economics  108  and  Political  Science  150  and  History  101,  151,  152,  261,  or  262. 
Economics  108  and  Psychology  100  or  103  and  Sociology  100. 
Economics  108  and  Geography  105. 
History  101  and  Political  Science  191. 


Supplemental  List  (may  not  be  used  as  part  of  the  six-hour  sequence,  but  may  be  used  toward  social  science 
requirement  beyond  the  sequence) 

Geography  114,  386. 
Philosophy  103,  104. 
Social  Sciences  201,  301. 
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CREDIT  LIMITATIONS   IN   CERTAIN   COURSES 


The  following  credit  limitations  apply  to  all  curricula  of  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

1.  No  credit  in  typing  or  shorthand  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

2.  Those  students  who  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture  after  September  1,  1958,  may 
not  count  any  credits  in  physical  education  courses.  This  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
courses  in  dance,  health  education  and  recreation,  or  to  those  students  in  home  economics 
education  who  complete  an  approved  minor  in  physical  education.  (Students  who  entered 
the  College  of  Agriculture  prior  to  September  1,  1958,  may  count  physical  education  credits 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  admission.) 

3.  Credit  for  courses  in  religion,  up  to  ten  hours,  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
This  credit  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of  the  humanities  requirements  in  all 
curricula. 

4.  Not  more  than  ten  hours  of  credit  in  special  problems  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  curricula. 

5.  Not  more  than  two  hours  of  credit  in  music  ensemble  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  awarded  to  superior  students  at  graduation  are  designated  on  the  diploma  as 
Honors  and  High  Honors.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average 
of  4.2  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  the  student 
must  have  an  average  of  4.5  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND   FACILITIES 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  ten  departments  which  offer  courses  open  to 
all  qualified  students  in  the  University.  In  addition,  an  orientation  course  for  freshmen, 
honors  courses  for  James  Scholars  and  other  designated  college  honors  students,  courses  in 
agricultural  extension  and  agricultural  journalism,  which  are  not  assignable  to  a  particular 
department,  are  listed  under  the  title  "Agriculture."  The  departments,  their  work  and 
equipment,  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  with  reference  to  the  curricula  as 
outlined  on  subsequent  pages. 

Agricultural  Economics.  This  department  offers  courses  in  farm  management;  land 
economics;  rural  sociology;  agricultural  finance;  agricultural  marketing;  agricultural  law; 
farm  taxation;  agricultural  policy;  and  prices  and  statistics. 

A  major  in  agricultural  economics  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  consists  of 
twenty  hours  of  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology.  The  general  objectives  of 
the  major  are  to  enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  (1)  employment  in  positions  requiring 
economic  decision-making  in  agriculture  and  related  occupations,  (2)  effective  rural 
group  leadership,  or  (3)  graduate  work. 

Each  student  majoring  in  agricultural  economics  is  required  to  choose  one  of  the 
following  options:  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, or  rural  sociology.  These  options  make  it  possible  to  specialize  within  the  diverse 
subject  matter,  yet  each  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  considerable  freedom  in  choosing 
elective  courses. 

The  farm  management  option  is  for  students  interested  in  operating  farms  or  in 
managing  farm  property  for  others.  There  are  employment  opportunities  in  farm  manage- 
ment organizations,  banks,  and  other  businesses  that  provide  professional  services  in  farm 
management  and  related  areas  of  work. 

The  agricultural  marketing  option  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  .employment  in 
the  buying  and  selling,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  (1)  agricultural 
products,  and  (2)  machinery,  fuel,  feed,  fertilizers,  and  other  production  items  which 
are  used  by  farmers. 

The  general  option  can  be  followed  to  obtain  broad  training.  It  is  particularly  appro- 
priate for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work.  Students  may  obtain  training  in  areas 
such  as  agricultural  prices  and  statistical  analysis,  land  economics,  agricultural  finance, 
and  agricultural  policy,  as  well  as  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  and  rural 
sociology. 

The  rural  sociology  option  is  designed  to  provide  training  in  the  general  area  of 
human  relations  and  group  leadership,  with  special  emphasis  on  agricultural  and  rural 
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populations.  Students  can  prepare  for  effective  leadership  in  the  agricultural  extension 
service,  in  youth  and  farm  organization  groups,  and  in  education. 

A  plan  also  exists  whereby  a  student  may  combine  agriculture  and  law  in  a  six-year 
program. 

Required  and  suggested  courses  for  the  four  options  and  the  combined  agriculture 
and  law  program  are  given  in  A  Handbook  for  Agriculture  Students  and  Their  Advisers. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  Courses  in  agricultural  engineering  cover  the  principles  of 
engineering  as  applied  to  agriculture,  including  engineering  problems  in  the  areas  of  soil 
and  water  control,  farm  buildings  and  housing,  field  machinery,  tractors,  horticul- 
tural machinery,  crop  processing,  farm  electrification,  and  farm  home  equipment.  In- 
struction in  farm  shop  practices  and  techniques  is  offered. 

The  department  offers  two  series  of  courses:  (1)  general  courses  open  to  agricultural 
and  other  students  providing  a  major  in  agricultural  mechanization,  and  (2)  professional 
courses  open  only  to  students  in  the  four-year  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  or  in  the  five-year  combined  program  of  agricultural  science 
and  engineering.  The  professional  series  of  courses  prepares  the  student  for  agricultural 
engineering  careers  in  design,  development,  or  testing  in  industry,  private  or  govern- 
mental research,  and  college  teaching. 

Agronomy.  The  Department  of  Agronomy  offers  courses  in  both  crops  and  soils,  and 
a  well-integrated  program  of  study  is  provided  in  both  fields.  Instruction  in  crops  includes 
courses  in  breeding  and  production  of  cereals,  corn,  and  forage  crops,  crop  physiology, 
design  of  field  experiments,  and  weeds  and  their  control.  Instruction  in  soils  includes 
courses  which  deal  with  the  origin  and  development  of  soils,  land  appraisals,  soil  con- 
servation, soil  chemistry,  soil  physics,  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer  use,  soil  management, 
and  soil  microbiology.  Facilities  for  instruction  in  soils  and  crops  include  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  greenhouses.  The  Agronomy  Farm  is  also  available.  Advanced  students 
may  use  these  facilities  in  both  course  work  and  research.  A  major  in  agronomy  consists 
of  twenty  hours  in  agronomy  courses  in  addition  to  Agronomy  101  and  121.  An  option 
may  be  elected  in  crops  or  soils  or  both. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should  select  suitable  courses  by  consulting 
with  their  advisers,  or  follow  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  science. 

Animal  Science.  Courses  in  animal  science  cover  the  study  of  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
and  beef  cattle,  and  their  products;  light  horses  and  their  care  and  training;  the  manage- 
ment of  herds,  flocks,  and  studs;  feeding,  breeding,  general  sanitation,  and  disease  control 
in  livestock;  and  the  chemical  and  physiological  phases  of  animal  nutrition.  The  Univer- 
sity herds  and  flocks  contain  several  hundred  purebred  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  and 
several  thousand  fowl,  which  are  available  for  class  purposes  and  for  feeding  and  breed- 
ing investigations.  The  Stock  Judging  Pavilion  offers  opportunity  for  show  and  judging 
work.  The  department  equipment  includes  buildings  for  the  housing  of  beef  cattle, 
swine,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  a  feed  storage  barn  with  grinding  mills  and  other  feed 
preparation  machinery.  Laboratories  afford  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  advanced 
study  in  animal  nutrition  and  animal  genetics.  Students  may  qualify  for  graduate  study 
in  animal  science  by  selecting  a  suitable  sequence  of  courses  under  the  major  in  this 
department  or  in  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  science. 

Dairy  Science.  The  courses  in  dairy  science  are  concerned  with  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  including  genetics,  nutrition,  and  physiology;  management,  sani- 
tation, and  judging  of  dairy  cattle;  and  the  biochemical,  physiological,  and  bacteriological 
phases  of  milk  production  and  utilization.  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes 
laboratories  for  dairy  bacteriology,  dairy  biochemistry,  dairy  cattle  nutrition,  dairy  cattle 
physiology,  dairy  production,  and  population  genetics.  A  farm  stocked  with  a  herd  of 
more  than  500  head  of  dairy  cattle  of  Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss, 
and  Ayrshire  breeds  affords  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  advanced  study  in  the 
several  phases  of  work  listed  above.  The  student  may  obtain  specialization  in  any  of  the 
areas  of  dairy  science. 

Food  Science.  Instruction  in  food  technology,  including  dairy  technology,  is  conducted 
in  this  department.  The  department  is  responsible  for  all  courses  in  food  processing 
except  those  which  have  to  do  with  preparation  of  food  in  the  home.  Students  major- 
ing in  food  science  are  offered  two  undergraduate  curricula,  one  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Science  and  the  other  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Dairy  Technology.  Graduate  study  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees 
is  available  in  both  fields,  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes  a  commercial-type 
creamery  with  provisions  for  making  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  ice  cream,  powdered 
milk,  and  other  milk  products.  Pilot  plant  facilities  for  the  processing  and  preservation  of 
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fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  meats,  and  other  classes  of  foods  are  available.  These  include 
modern  equipment  of  commercial  types  for  canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  cereal  mill- 
ing, vacuum  concentrating,  and  other  operations  involved  in  food  manufacture.  Labora- 
tories for  research  and  teaching  in  chemistry,  microbiology,  and  engineering  as  applied 
to  all  types  of  food  products  and  processes  are  available. 

Forestry.  There  are  two  four-year  curricula  in  forestry  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry.  The  curriculum  in  forest  production  prepares  students 
for  all  phases  of  the  management  of  forest  properties  (private  or  public,  large  or  small), 
for  the  production  of  valuable  wood  products  or  for  watershed  protection,  wildlife  habi- 
tat, recreational  enjoyment,  or  other  benefits.  The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and 
utilization  prepares  students  to  work  with  wood  as  a  raw  material  and  to  enter  into 
positions  which  deal  with  the  conditioning,  manufacturing,  use,  and  sale  of  wood  prod- 
ucts. Graduates  of  both  curricula  may  be  employed  by  industry;  by  federal,  state,  or 
local  government;  by  universities  and  colleges;  or  may  operate  their  own  business  or  con- 
sulting service.  Although  registration  is  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  many  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  are  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Engineering.  The 
forestry  curricula  utilize  the  laboratory,  drafting,  demonstration,  and  classroom  facilities 
of  several  departments  in  each  of  these  colleges  as  well  as  those  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  includes  maps,  charts,  colored 
slides,  and  a  working  library  of  some  10,000  books  and  pamphlets  on  forestry.  Other 
facilities  are  forty  acres  of  forest  and  Christmas  tree  plantations  on  the  campus,  several 
natural  woodlands  near  the  campus  and  at  other  locations  throughout  the  state,  and  a 
summer  camp  in  northern  Minnesota.  Students  who  are  interested  in  forestry  as  a  pro- 
fession may  secure  a  pamphlet  describing  more  fully  career  opportunities  and  courses 
of  instruction  by  writing  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  department  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  as  a  forestry 
school. 

Home  Economics.  Courses  given  in  this  department  are  planned  to  adapt  principles 
of  arts  and  science  to  homemaking  and  family  life  and  to  train  students  for  careers  in 
allied  professions.  Opportunity  is  given  for  concentration  in  the  following  fields:  apparel 
design,  the  child  and  family,  foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital 
dietetics,  household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  of  clothing  and  home 
furnishings,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  teacher  education.  The  administrative  offices  of 
the  department  are  located  in  Bevier  Hall.  This  new  building  is  equipped  with  modern 
facilities  for  home  economics  teaching,  research,  and  extension.  There  are  well-designed 
laboratories  and  classrooms  for  food  preparation  and  evaluation,  for  nutrition  research, 
and  for  clothing  construction,  design,  and  testing.  Special  facilities  are  available  for  the 
study,  selection,  and  testing  of  home  furnishings  and  textiles.  A  model  cafeteria  and 
restaurant  provide  opportunity  for  study  and  research  in  quantity  foods  and  restaurant 
management. 

The  Child  Development  Laboratory,  1105  West  Nevada  Street,  Urbana,  provides 
opportunity  for  students  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  teaching  of  two  groups  of 
preschool  children. 

Facilities  for  demonstration  and  practice  in  household  management  are  provided  in 
the  Home  Management  House,  1202  West  Green  Street,  Urbana. 

Several  courses  have  been  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  nonmajor  stu- 
dents who  desire  work  in  home  economics  to  supplement  a  profession  or  for  personal 
needs.  These  courses  have  no  prerequisites. 

A  curriculum  in  restaurant  management,  intended  for  both  men  and  women,  is 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  In  addition  to  courses  covering  the 
general  education  requirements  for  all  students,  the  curriculum  provides  a  combination 
of  business  and  food-service  training  intended  to  fit  the  needs  of  students  planning 
employment  in  food-service  establishments. 

Horticulture.  Courses  in  horticulture  provide  instruction  in  pomology,  vegetable 
crops,  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture,  and  in  subjects  common  to  all  these 
divisions,  such  as  plant  propagation,  plant  genetics,  plant  anatomy  and  morphology, 
and  the  physiology  and  ecology  of  horticultural  plants,  as  well  as  special  problems  in 
experimental  horticulture.  For  instruction  in  pomology,  use  is  made  of  the  varietal  and 
experimental  plantations  maintained  by  the  department  and  of  the  Horticulture  Field 
Laboratory.  This  building  is  equipped  with  cold  storage  rooms;  constant-temperature 
chambers;  chemical,  physiological,  histological,  and  pathological  laboratories;  and  a 
greenhouse.  Facilities  for  instruction  in  vegetable  crops  in  the  Vegetable  Crops  Building 
include    a    physiological    and    soils    laboratory,    plant    breeding    laboratory,    greenhouses, 
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controlled-temperature  chambers,  and  experimental  seed-drying  equipment.  Several  acres 
of  land  are  equipped  for  irrigation  and  are  available  for  research  on  cultural  methods 
and  for  study  on  varieties  of  vegetable  crops.  The  facilities  for  floriculture  and  orna- 
mental horticulture  include  a  Floriculture  Building  with  classrooms;  soils,  physiology, 
and  genetics  laboratory;  ten  greenhouses  and  a  conservatory;  and  outdoor  gardens  and 
nursery.  The  greenhouses,  used  for  research  and  teaching  purposes,  contain  a  wide 
selection  of  florist  crops  commonly  used  in  commercial  and  decorative  or  conservatory 
work. 

A  major  in  horticulture  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  is  designed  for  students 
interested  primarily  in  general  agriculture  who  desire  a  basic  knowledge  of  horticulture. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  plant  sciences  giving  a  general  background  for  the 
specialized  phases  of  horticulture.  The  appropriate  choice  of  horticulture  courses  and 
electives  prepares  students  for  the  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  specialized 
horticultural  crops. 

Those  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  flowers,  foliage, 
nursery  crops,  and  turf  and  grounds  management  should  register  in  the  floriculture  and 
ornamental  horticulture  curriculum. 

Plant  Pathology.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  are 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  plant  pathology  and  to  provide  sup- 
plementary training  for  students  specializing  in  related  fields  such  as  agronomy,  food 
science,  floriculture,  and  horticulture.  Laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  field  facilities  are 
available  for  instruction  and  research  in  this  field.  Students  expecting  to  take  gradu- 
ate work  in  plant  pathology  should  enroll  in  the  agricultural  science  curriculum. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

This  curriculum,  outlined  on  page  238,  is  administered  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Requirements  for  the  first  year  are  the  same  as  in  other  engineering  curricula. 
Courses  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering  begin  in  the  second  year.  In  the 
senior  year  the  student  chooses  technical  electives  for  specialization  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: electric  power  and  processing,  farm  structures,  power  and  machinery,  or  soil 
and  water. 

For  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural   Engineering  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Students  may  obtain  bachelor's  degrees  in  both  agricultural  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural science  in  five  years  by  choosing  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  science,  option  3, 
on  page  154.  Students  following  the  five-year  program  should  enroll  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  for  their  first  three  or  four  years  of  work  and  then  transfer  to  the  College 
of  Engineering  for  the  last  one  or  two  years. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Industries 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  provides  a  broad  selection  of  courses  in  agricultural  sciences,  natural 
sciences,  economics  and  other  social  sciences,  business  administration,  finance,  communi- 
cations, and  the  humanities.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  those 
industries  and  businesses  which  service  or  are  related  to  agriculture.  A  minimum  of 
twenty-six  hours  of  commerce  and  business  administration  courses  is  required. 

During  the  first  two  years,  this  curriculum  closely  parallels  the  requirements  of 
the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture.  Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  agricultural 
industries  curriculum  any  time  during  the  first  two  years  may  do  so  with  little  difficulty. 

Examples  of  specific  opportunities  for  employment  are: 

1.  Farm  Supplies.  Marketing  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  equipment,  and 
other  supplies  to  farmers. 

2.  Agricultural  Commodities.  Marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  in  local,  inter- 
mediate, and  central  markets. 
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3.  Food  and  Food  Products.  Distribution  of  food  and  food  products  in  wholesale 
and  retail  markets,  including  institutional  users. 

4.  Agricultural  Real  Estate  and  Finance.  Services  related  to  the  appraisal,  financ- 
ing, ownership,  and  transfer  of  agricultural  property. 

An  adviser  assists  each  student  in  planning  a  specific  program. 

Upon  completion  of  the  curriculum  requirements  and  a  minimum  of  126  hours  of 
credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  the  student  is  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture. 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM  FOR  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER       14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agr.   100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture1     0 

Agriculture  Core  Course 3 

Agriculture  Core  Course,  or  Math.  Ill  — 
Algebra,  or  Math.  112 — College  Alge- 
bra, or  Math.  104 — Elements  of  Alge- 
bra   and    Trigonometry2    3    or  5 

Bot.  100— General  Botany  or  Zool.  104— 

Elementary    Zoology    4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition8  ..  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

SECOND  YEAR  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Agriculture   Core   Course    3  or  4 

Chem.    132 — Elementary  Organic 

Chemistry    3 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology    4 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking       3 

Social  Science  or   Humanities4 0  to  3 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER  14  TO  18  HOURS 

Agriculture  Core  Course,  or  Math.  Ill  — 
Algebra,  or  Math.  112 — College  Alge- 
bra, or  Math.  104 — Elements  of  Alge- 
bra and  Trigonometry2 3   or  5 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  1 1 1— General  Chem- 
istry      3  to   5 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition3  .  .  3 

Zool.    104— Elementary   Zoology   or    Bot. 

100 — General    Botany    4 

Physical    Education     (1) 


16  HOURS 

Agriculture  Electives  from  Group  II  ... .  6 
Commerce   and    Business   Administration 

Course  from  Group  I     3 

Journalism,   Speech,   or    Rhetoric   Course 
(exclusive  of  Rhet.  101,  102,  200,  and 

Speech    101)6    3 

Social  Science  or  Humanities4 3 

Physical  Education (1) 


NOTES 

1  A  noncredit  orientation  course  required  of  all  freshmen  in  agriculture. 

3  All   students   in   this  curriculum   are   required  to  complete  Mathematics   111,   112,  or   104,  or  pass 
the   Mathematics    Placement   Test. 

8  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  may  be  substituted  for  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101. 

4  See  pages  144  and  145  for  approved  courses. 
6  Economics    108  is  recommended. 

8  One  course  in  journalism,  speech,  or  rhetoric  (exclusive  of  Rhetoric  200)  is  required,  in  addition  to 
Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101. 


AGRICULTURE  CORE  COURSES 


In  addition  to  Agriculture  100,  one  course  from  three  different  areas  of  the  four 
areas  listed  below  must  be  completed  by  each  student  in  this  curriculum  and  its  related 
majors. 


HOURS 


Agricultural   Economics: 

Agr.  Econ.  100— Introductory  Agricultural  Economics  .. 
Agricultural  Engineering  and  Technology: 

Agr.  Eng.  100— Engineering  Applications  in  Agriculture 
Animal   Sciences: 

An.  Sci.  100— Introduction  to  Animal  Science,  or 

D.S.  100 — Introduction  to  Dairy  Production    
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Plant  Sciences: 

Agron.   121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science,  or 

For.   100 — Farm  Forestry,  or 

Hort.  100 — Introductory  Horticulture 4  or  3 

Each  student  is  urged  to  complete  one  core  course  per  semester  for  each  of  the  first 
three  semesters.  This  will  permit  the  student  to  select  agriculture  electives  in  the  fourth 
and  succeeding  semesters  from  those  agriculture  courses  which  are  specifically  prescribed 
for  his  major,  such  as  Agronomy  101,  Animal  Science  110,  Animal  Science  120,  etc. 

THIRD  AND   FOURTH  YEARS 

The  general  requirements,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed  for  the  first  two  years, 
include  completion  of: 

1.  A  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  of  commerce  and  business  administration  courses. 

2.  Twenty-six  hours  of  agriculture  electives  in  addition  to  the  nine  hours  of  agri- 
culture core  courses. 

3.  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities   (see  page  144). 

4.  A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  approved  social  science  courses  (other  than  economics). 
(See  page  145.) 

5.  Sufficient  open  electives  to  bring  the  total  hours  to  126,  exclusive  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

GROUP  I.  PRESCRIBED  COURSES   IN  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

A  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  from  commerce  and  business  administration  courses 
including  the  following: 

HOURS 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting,  or  Accy.   101 — Principles  of  Accounting  and  Accy. 

105 — Accounting   Procedure    3   or  6 

Econ.  1 08 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Economics  108  is  recommended  for  the  sophomore  year. 

Econ.  1 09 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Econ.  170 — Elements  of  Statistics 3 

Agricultural   Economics  341    may  be  substituted  for  Economics   170. 

Fin.  250 — Money,  Credit,  and  Banking,  or  Fin.  254 — Business  Finance .' 3 

Electives  (approved  by  the  adviser)  chosen  from  accountancy,  business  law,  economics, 
finance,  management,  and  marketing  to  bring  the  total  commerce  and  business  adminis- 
tration courses  to  26  hours 

GROUP  II.  SUGGESTED  ELECTIVE  COURSES   IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  following  list  of  agriculture  courses  is  intended  as  a  guide  from  which  electives 
in  the  various  interest  fields  may  be  chosen.  Other  courses  may  be  selected  with  ap- 
proval of  the  adviser.  A  total  of  twenty-six  hours  is  required. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  230 — Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products    3 

Agr.  Econ.  238 — Distribution  of  Farm  Supplies 3 

Agr.   Econ.  331 — Grain  Marketing 3 

Agr.  Econ.  332 — Livestock  Marketing    3 

Agr.  Econ.  334 — Marketing  of  Dairy  Products 3 

Agr.  Econ.  335— Economics  of  Food  Distribution 3 

Agr.    Econ.  342 — Agricultural    Prices    3 

Agron.  321— Ecological  and   Physiological   Factors  Affecting  Crop  Production    4 

An.  Sci.  103— Market  Classes  and  Grades  of  Livestock 3 

An.  Sci.  1 04 — Selection  and  Use  of  Meat 2 

An.  Sci.  1 20 — Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 3 

An.  Sci.  220— Feeds  and  Feeding 3 

An.  Sci.  301— Beef  Production   3 
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An.  Sci.  302— Sheep   Production    3   or  4 

An.  Sci.  303— Pork  Production    3 

An.  Sci.  304 — Poultry  Management 3  or  4 

D.S.  202— Dairy  Cattle  Feeding 3 

D.T.  102 — Quality  Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products 3 

AGRICULTURAL  REAL  ESTATE  AND  FINANCE  HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  220— Farm  Management 3 

Agr.  Econ.  302 — Financing  Agriculture 3 

Agr.  Econ.  303 — Agricultural  Law 3 

Agr.  Econ.  312 — Farm  Appraisal 5 

Agr.  Econ.  342 — Agricultural  Prices 3 

Agr.  Eng.  252 — Mechanics  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 3 

Agr.  Eng.  272 — Farm  Buildings    3 

Agron.  301 — Soil  Survey,  with  Emphasis  on  Illinois  Soils 3 

FARM  SUPPLIES  HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management 3 

Agr.  Econ.  238 — Distribution  of  Farm  Supplies 3 

Agr.   Econ.  342 — Agricultural    Prices    3 

Agr.  Eng.  221 — Farm  Power  and  Machinery  Management 4 

Agr.  Eng.  242 — Gasoline,  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas,  and  Diesel  Tractors    3 

Agr.   Eng.  272 — Farm  Buildings 3 

Agr.  Eng.  281 — Electric  Power  for  the  Farm 3 

Agron.  303— Soil  Fertility 3 

Agron.  304 — Soil  Management  and  Conservation 3 

Agron.  322 — Forage  Crops  and  Pastures 3 

Agron.  323 — Improvement  of  Farm  Crops  by  Breeding 3 

Agron.  326 — Weeds  and  Their  Control 3 

An.  Sci.  1 20 — Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition    3 

An.  Sci.  220 — Feeds  and  Feeding    3 

An.  Sci.  301— Beef  Production    3 

An.   Sci.   302 — Sheep   Production    3  or  4 

An.  Sci.  303 — Pork  Production    3 

An.  Sci.  304 — Poultry   Management    3  or  4 

D.S.  202— Dairy  Cattle  Feeding    3 

D.S.  305 — Genetics  and  Animal  Improvement 3 

Entom.    101— Agricultural    Entomology    3 

Plant  Path.  204— Introductory  Plant  Pathology 3 

FOOD  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS  HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  230— Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products 3 

Agr.  Econ.  335 — Economics  of  Food  Distribution    3 

Agr.  Econ.  342 — Agricultural  Prices 3 

An.  Sci.   104 — Selection  and  Use  of  Meats 2 

D.T.  102— Quality  Evaluation  of  Dairy  Products 3 

F.S.  201 — Principles  of  Food  and  Dairy  Product  Processing 3 

F.S.  260— Raw  Materials  for  Processing    4 

F.S.  332— Principles  of  Sanitation  in  the  Processing  and  Handling  of  Foods 2 

Home  Econ.   1 20 — Elementary   Nutrition    2 

Hort.    242— Vegetable   Crops    Production    3 

Hort.  262— Tree  and  Small  Fruit  Culture 3 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Science 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 


This  curriculum  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  study 
in  agricultural  fields  or  for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  professional  work  requiring  more 
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science,  mathematics,  or  engineering  than  is  included  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agri- 
culture. To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  curriculum,  students  entering  as  freshmen 
must  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class;  those  entering  as  transfers  must 
have  a  scholastic  average  in  their  collegiate  work  of  not  less  than  3.5  in  terms  of  the 
grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Once  enrolled,  they  must  maintain  at  least 
an  average  of  3.5  to  remain  in  and  graduate  from  the  curriculum.  A  minimum  of  126 
hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical  education. 

Options  1  and  2  provide  an  opportunity  for  planning  individual  programs  of  study 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser  qualified  in  the  student's  special  field  of 
interest.  Option  3  includes  many  prescribed  courses  both  in  agriculture  and  in  engineer- 
ing. Careful  scheduling  of  courses  is  necessary. 

Option  1.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  professional  work 
in  animal,  plant,  or  soil  science. 

Option  2.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  professional  work 
in  the  fields  included  in  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  law,  and  rural  sociology. 

Option  3.  For  students  enrolled  in  the  five-year  combined  agricultural  science  and 
agricultural  engineering  program.  All  requirements  of  the  combined  curriculum  as  out- 
lined on  the  following  pages  must  be  completed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  agriculture. 


SUMMARY 


OPTIONS 
1   AND  3 


OPTION  2 


MINIMUM    MINIMUM 
HOURS         HOURS 


General  University  Requirements  (physical  education  and  rhetoric)    6 

Group  1:  College  of  Agriculture  Courses  (fifteen  of  the  thirty  hours  must  be  at 

the  200-300  level)    30 

In    Option    3,   a    maximum    of    fifteen    hours    of   agricultural    engineering 

courses  may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  in  agriculture. 

Group  II:  Humanities  (for  approved  sequences,  see  page  144) 6 

Group  III:  Social  Science  (for  approved  sequences  and  electives,  see  page  145).  9 

In  Option  2,  at  least  eight  hours  in  economics  must  be  included. 
Group   IV:   Biological   Science   (botany,   entomology,  microbiology,  physiology, 

zoology)     10 

In  Options  1  and  3,  a  total  of  forty-five  hours  in  Groups  IV  and  V,  with  a 

minimum  of  ten  hours  in  each,  must  be  completed. 
Group  V:  Physical  Science  (chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics) 10 

In  Options  1  and  3,  a  total  of  forty-five  hours  in  Groups  IV  and  V,  with  a 

minimum  of  ten  hours  in  each,  must  be  completed. 

In  Option   3,   Theoretical   and   Applied   Mechanics    150   and   211    may   be 

counted  toward  Group  V. 
Electives  (unrestricted)    30 

Total   Required   for  Graduation    126 


30 


6 
16 


16 


46 


126 


OPTION   1.     SAMPLE  PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER       16  OR  17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  TO  17  HOURS 


Agr.    100 — Lectures  for   Freshmen   in 

Agriculture    0 

Chem.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry.. 4  or  3 
Math.    Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.    112— 

College  Algebra1 5  or  3 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Electives     3  to  6 


Chem.     105 — Inorganic     Chemistry     and 
Qualitative    Analysis,    or    Chem.    106 

— Inorganic    Chemistry    5 

Math.   1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry1 2 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   .  .  3 

Physical  Education .' (1 ) 

Electives     4  to  6 


SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

The  programs  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  Option  1  must  be  planned 
in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty  adviser. 

No  student  may  enter  the  agricultural  science  curriculum  for  the  first  time  after  the 
beginning  of  his  senior  year  in  college  except  by  petition  approved  by  the  associate  dean 
of  the  college. 
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NOTES 

1  For  information  covering  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test,  see  page  48 


OPTION  2.     SAMPLE  PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       16  TO  18  HOURS 

Agr.    100 — Lectures  for   Freshmen   in 

Agriculture    0 

Agr.     Econ.     100 — Introductory    Agricul- 
tural    Economics     3 

Math.  Ill-Algebra,  or  Math.  112-Col- 
lege    Algebra,    or    Math.     114 — Plane 

Trigonometry1     5,  3,  or  2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Electives     3   to  6 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Bot.    100 — General   Botany    4 

Math.      114 — Plane      Trigonometry,1     or 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    ....2  or  4 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Agricultural    Electives    3  to  6 


SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

The  programs  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  Option  2  must  be  planned 
in  consultation  with  the  student's  faculty  adviser. 

No  student  may  enter  the  agricultural  science  curriculum  for  the  first  time  after  the 
beginning  of  his  senior  year  in  college  except  by  petition  approved  by  the  associate  dean 
of  the  college. 


NOTES 

1  For  information  covering  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test,  see  page  48 


OPTION  3.  FIVE-YEAR  COMBINED  PROGRAM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE   IN   AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Students  enroll  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  three  years. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER       15  TO  18  HOURS 

Agr.   100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 
Agriculture,  or  G.E.    100— Engineering 

Lectures     0 

Chem.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry1  .4  or  3 
Math.    Ill— Algebra,   or   Math.    1 12 — 

College    Algebra2    5  or  3 

Math.   114 — Plane  Trigonometry2 2 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Electives     3 

Physical  Education (1 ) 

SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.   146 — Farm  Tractors 2 

Bot.    100— General   Botany    4 

Math.   133— Calculus    3 

Physics    106 — General   Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Chem.   104 — Chemistry  of  Metallic 

Elements1     4 

G.E.   103 — Engineering  Graphics,  I    ....  3 

Math.    123 — Analytic  Geometry    5 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   .  .  3 

Physical  Education (1) 


17  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  156 — Surveying  and  Soil  and 

Water    Engineering    3 

Agron.   121— Principles  of  Field  Crop 

Science    4 

Math.    143— Calculus    5 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    4 

Physical  Education (1) 


i" 


THIRD  YEAR 


17  OR  18  HOURS 
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17  OR  18  HOURS 


Agr.   Eng.  236 — Farm  Machine  Char- 
acteristics and   Mechanisms    

G.E.   104 — Engineering  Graphics,  II    ... 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology,    or 
Geol.    150 — Geology  for  Engineers    . 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations  and 
Orthogonal    Functions    

Physics    108 — General    Physics   (Sound, 
Light,  end  Modern  Physics) 

T.A.M.   150 — Analytical  Mechanics 
(Statics)     


Agron.  101 — Introductory  Soils 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 

T.A.M.   211 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids     

Electives  (see  page  156) 3 


Students  may  transfer  to  the  College  of  Engineering  in  the  fourth  year. 


FOURTH  YEAR 


18  HOURS 


18  HOURS 


Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management  ...  3 
C.E.    261 — Structural    Theory,    I,   or   M.E. 

221 — Mechanics  of  Machinery 3  or  5 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering  . .  3 
M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and  Heat 

Transfer     3 

Electives  (see  page  156) 4  or  6 


Agr.  Eng.  276 — Design  of  Farm  Structures  3 

Agr.   Eng.  286 — Electricity  in  Agriculture  2 

T.A.M.  235 — Fluid   Mechanics    4 

Technical  Elective  (see   below) 3 

Electives  (see  page  156) 6 


Students  must  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  fifth  year. 


FIFTH  YEAR  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  298 — Inspection  Trip    0 

Option   Courses    9 

Electives  (see  page  156) 9 


14  OR  15  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  396 — Special  Problems 3 

Option  Course    3 

Electives  (see  page  156) 8   or  9 


NOTES 

1  Superior  students  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  their  high  school  class  who  have  had  one  year  of 
high  school  chemistry  may  take  Chemistry  109,  five  hours,  to  complete  their  chemistry  requirements. 
Students  with  three  to  four  years  of  high  school  mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  a  satis- 
factory grade  on  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  may  take  Mathematics  123  the  first  semester  and 
follow  the  Common  Program  for  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  This  may  require  three 
additional  hours  of  physical  science  to  meet  graduation  requirements. 

TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

Each  student  selects  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  from   the  following.  At  least  two 
courses  must  be  in  agricultural  engineering. 


HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  287— Electricity  in  Agriculture    3 

Agr.  Eng.  336 — Design  of  Agricultural  Machinery 3 

Agr.  Eng.  346 — Farm   Power    3 

Agr.  Eng.  356 — Soil  Conservation  Structures 3 

Agr.  Eng.  357 — Land   Drainage 3 

Agr.  Eng.  376 — Advanced  Design  of  Farm  Structures 3 

Agr.   Eng.  387 — Agricultural   Process  Engineering    3 

Chem.   323 — Electronics  for  Chemists    2 

C.E.  210— Properties  of  Soils 3 

C.E.  214 — Composition  and   Properties  of  Concrete    2 

C.E.    250-Hydrology    3 

C.E.  251 — Engineering   Hydraulics    3 

C.E.  262— Structural  Theory,   II 3 

C.E.  263 — Behavior  and  Design  of  Metal  Structures,  I    3 
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C.E.  264 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  I 3 

C.E.  383 — Soil  Mechanics    3 

E.E.  232 — Electronics  and  Electronics  Applications 2 

E.E.  233 — Electronics  Laboratory    1 

M.E.  224 — Design  of  Machine  Elements    3 

M.E.  234— Heat  Treatment  of  Metals 3 

M.E.  271  — Design  of  Machine  Elements 3 

T.A.M.   31 1  —Mechanical   Vibrations    3 

T.A.M.   321 — Advanced    Mechanics    3 

T.A.M.  326 — Experimental  Stress  Analysis 3 

Other   Technical    Courses:    All    courses    which    satisfy   the    College    of    Engineering    require- 
ments for  technical  electives  as  given  on  page  233  of  this  catalog. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  a  specific  area  of  agricultural  engineering  may  use 
the  following  lists  as  a  guide  in  choosing  their  technical  electives. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  PROCESSING  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  287 3 

Agr.    Eng.   387    3 

Chem.    323     2 

E.E.   232    2 

E.E.    233     1 

FARM  STRUCTURES  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.  376    3 

Agricultural     Engineering     Courses    from 

Technical    Elective    List    3 

C.E.  214    2 

C.E.  262    3 

C.E.  263    3 

C.E.    264    3 


POWER  AND  MACHINERY  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  336 3 

Agr.    Eng.    346    3 

M.E.    224    3 

M.E.    234    3 

M.E.    271     3 

SOIL  AND  WATER  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  356 3 

Agr.   Eng.  357    3 

C.E.  210    3 

C.E.  250    3 

C.E.    262     3 


ELECTIVES 

Electives  must  include  the  following: 

1.  Four  hours  of  agriculture,  other  than  agricultural  engineering,  Agronomy  101 
and  121,  and  Agricultural  Economics  220. 

2.  Six  hours  of  biological  science  in  addition  to  Botany  100  (botany,  entomology, 
microbiology,  physiology,  and  zoology). 

3.  A  six-hour  sequence  in  humanities  courses  (see  page  144).  Since  the  list  of  courses 
which  the  College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Agriculture  accept  for  humanities  varies, 
students  should  be  careful  to  select  those  which  are  acceptable  to  both  colleges. 

4.  A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  approved  social  sciences,  including  Economics  108, 
and  an  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  social  science.  Since  the  list  of  courses  which  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Agriculture  accept  for  social  science  varies,  students 
should  be  careful  to  select  those  which  are  acceptable  to  both  colleges. 

5.  Sufficient  approved  electives  (normally  three  hours)  in  the  humanities  in  addition 
to  item  3  above  to  satisfy  the  College  of  Engineering  requirements    (see  page  232). 

6.  Sufficient  open  electives  to  total  the  minimum  curriculum  requirements  of  165 
hours  exclusive  of  physical  education.  All  requirements  of  the  combined  curriculum  as 
outlined  must  be  completed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  degree  in  agriculture. 

Core  Curriculum  in  Agriculture 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  is  a  core  curriculum  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  for  a  common  core  program 
for  the  first  two  years.  All  students  in  agriculture,  except  those  in  agricultural  science, 
dairy  technology,  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture,  food  science,  forestry,  home 
economics,  preveterinary  medical,  and  restaurant  management,  pursue  the  same  general 
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core  program  for  the  first  two  years.  For  the  junior  and  senior  years,  the  student  may 
select  one  of  the  approved  majors,  or  he  may  continue  with  a  broad  general  program 
by  selecting  the  general  major. 

Freshmen  may  enter  this  curriculum  without  specifying  a  major.  Transfer  students 
entering  this  curriculum  should  indicate  their  proposed  major  on  the  application  for 
admission  blank.  Students  must  make  their  choice  of  major  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year. 

The  purposes,  objectives,  and  requirements  of  the  various  majors  and  options  are 
outlined  on  the  following  pages. 

The  core  program  for  the  first  two  years  includes  a  foundation  in  basic  sciences 
essential  to  a  better  understanding  of  agriculture.  In  addition,  the  student  may  choose 
certain  introductory  courses  in  agriculture.  By  proper  choice  of  core  courses  in  agri- 
culture related  to  the  student's  ultimate  objective  and  major,  the  student  is  ready  to 
proceed  with  more  advanced  courses  in  his  junior  and  senior  years.  Agriculture  100, 
required  of  all  freshmen  in  agriculture,  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  clarifying 
his  objectives. 

Upon  completion  of  this  curriculum,  with  an  approved  major  and  a  minimum  of 
126  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  the  student  is  awarded  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM  FOR  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agr.  100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture1     0 

Agriculture  Core  Course,  or  Math.  Ill  — 
Algebra,  or  Math.  112 — College 
Algebra,    or    Math.    104 — Elements    of 

Algebra    and    Trigonometry"     3  or  5 

Agriculture    Core   Course    3 

Bot.   100— General   Botany,  or  Zool.   104 

— Elementary    Zoology    4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition3  ..  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

SECOND  YEAR  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Agriculture   Core   Course    3  or  4 

Chem.   132  or   133 — Elementary  Organic 

Chemistry4    3  or  5 

Geol.  105 — Agricultural  Geology 4 

Social    Sciences    or    Humanities5     0  or  3 

Speech    101 — Principles   of    Effective 

Speaking3 : 3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER  14  TO  18  HOURS 

Agriculture  Core  Course,  or  Math. 
Ill — Algebra,  or  Math.  112 — College 
Algebra,  or  Math.  104 — Elements  of 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry2 3   or  5 

Bot.  100— General  Botany,  or  Zool.  104— 

Elementary     Zoology     4 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  111— General 

Chemistry4     3   to   5 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition3  .  .  3 

Physical  Education (1) 


16  HOURS 

Agriculture   Electives    6 

Econ.    108 — Elements  of   Economics    ....  3 
Social  Sciences,  Humanities,  or 

Electives5     6 

Physical  Education    (1) 


NOTES 

1A  noncredit  orientation  course  required  of  all  freshmen  in  agriculture. 

2  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  complete  Mathematics  111,  112,  or  104,  or  pass  the 
Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Those  who  pass  the  placement  test  are  exempt  from  the  mathematics 
requirement.  Mathematics  104  does  not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  more  advanced  courses  in  mathe- 
matics and  should  not  be  taken  by  those  who  plan  to  take  Mathematics  114,  122,  or  123. 

3  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  may  be  substituted  for  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101. 

4  One  course  in  organic  chemistry  is  required.  For  students  preparing  for  graduate  training  in 
animal,  plant,  or  soil  science,  Chemistry  101  or  102  and  Chemistry  105  and  133  are  recommended. 
Chemistry  105  is  a  prerequisite  for  Chemistry  133.  Chemistry  132  is  not  a  satisfactory  prerequisite 
for   Chemistry   350,  354,   and   355. 

5  See  pages  144  and   145  for  approved  courses. 
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AGRICULTURE  CORE  COURSES 


In  addition  to  Agriculture  100,  one  course  from  three  different  areas  of  the  four 
areas  listed  below  must  be  completed  by  each  student  in  this  curriculum  and  its  related 
majors. 

HOURS 

Agricultural   Economics: 

Agr.   Econ.    100 — Introductory  Agricultural   Economics    3 

Agricultural    Engineering    and    Technology: 

Agr.    Eng.    100 — Engineering   Applications   in   Agriculture    3 

Animal  Sciences: 

An.  Sci.  100 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science,  or 

D.S.   100 — Introduction  to  Dairy  Production    3 

Plant   Sciences: 

Agron.  121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science,  or 

For.   100 — Farm  Forestry,  or 

Hort.    100— Introductory   Horticulture    4  or  3 

Each  student  is  urged  to  complete  one  core  course  per  semester  for  each  of  the 
first  three  semesters.  This  will  permit  the  student  to  select  agriculture  electives  in  the 
fourth  and  succeeding  semesters  from  those  agriculture  courses  which  are  specifically 
prescribed  for  his  major,  such  as  Agronomy  101,  Animal  Science  110,  Animal  Science 
120,  etc. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

For  the  third  and  fourth  years,  see  approved  majors.  The  general  requirements,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  listed  for  the  first  two  years,  include  completion  of: 

1.  All  prescribed  courses  listed  for  the  major. 

2.  At  least  forty  hours  of  agriculture  courses,  including  prescribed  and  elective. 

3.  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an  approved  six-hour 
sequence  in  the  social  sciences    (see  pages  144  and  145). 

4.  Sufficient  open  electives  to  bring  the  total  hours  to  126,  exclusive  of  physical 
education. 

HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  SEQUENCES 

See  pages  144  and  145. 

Majors  for  Junior  and  Senior  Years  in  Core  Curriculum  in  Agriculture 

MAJOR   IN   AGRICULTURAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

This  major  provides  training  for  students  interested  in  the  newspaper  or  farm 
magazine  field,  farm  radio  or  television,  advertising,  agricultural  public  relations,  agri- 
cultural college  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  editorial  work,  and  other 
positions  requiring  education  in  both  agriculture  and  communications.  It  is  offered  jointly 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  156  to  158.  Other  courses  required  for 
this  major  are: 

HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in   Agriculture: 

Agr.    Econ.   220— Farm    Management    3 

Agr.    Econ.   230— Marketing   of   Agricultural    Products,   or   Agr.    Econ.   305— Agricultural 

Development    and    Policies     3 

Agr.    1 14 — Agricultural  Journalism    3 

A  student  should  plan  to  take  Agriculture   114  in  his  sophomore  year. 

Agr.  214 — Advanced   Agricultural  Journalism    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 


( 
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Agron.    121 — Principles   of   Field   Crop   Science    4 

An.  Sci.  120  or  D.S.  120— Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 3 

Rural  Sociol.    1 17 — Introduction  to    Rural   Sociology    3 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture,  including  at  least  six  hours  at  the  200-300   level  to  bring 

total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities:  An  approved  sequence  (see  page   144) 6 

Social  Sciences  (see  page  145) 10  to  13 

Must  include  the  following: 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology    4 

Prescribed   Courses    in    the   College   of   Journalism    and    Communications    20 

Student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty  hours  in  one  of  the  options  listed  below. 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to * 126 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications  with  a  minor  in  agriculture,  the 
student  may  take  his  first  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  then  transfer  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  for  two  years  of  professional  training. 


OPTIONS 


ADVERTISING  OPTION  HOURS 

Adv.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising    3 

Adv.  382 — Advertising  Copy  and  Layout 4 

Adv.   383— Advertising   Media    3 

Adv.  384 — Advertising  Campaigns    3 

Electives  in  Journalism  and  Communications 7 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  OPTION  HOURS 

Journ.    204 — Typography    3 

Journ.  21 1 — Newswriting    3 

Journ.  212 — Public  Affairs  Reporting 3 

Journ.  321 — News   Editing    4 

Journ.  323— Advanced  Reporting,  or  Journ.  326— Magazine  Article  Writing,  or  Radio-TV  365 

— Radio    News    3 

Electives  in  Journalism  and  Communications 4 


RADIO-TELEVISION  OPTION  HOURS 

Journ.  21 1 — Newswriting    3 

Radio-TV  252 — Television   Laboratory 3 

Radio-TV  261 — Principles  of   Radio   and   Television    Broadcasting    2 

Electives  in  Journalism  and  Communications,  including  at  least  six  hours  of  radio-television 

courses  in  addition  to  252  and  261    12 


MAJOR    IN    AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS    (Including    Rural   Sociology) 

The  major  and  options  in  agricultural  economics  are  to  prepare  students  for  employ- 
ment in  positions  requiring  economic  decision-making  in  agriculture  and  related  occupa- 
tions, for  effective  rural  group  leadership,  and  for  graduate  work.  The  options  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  specialize  within  the  diverse  subject  matter,  yet  each  is  flexible 
enough  to  allow  considerable  freedom  in  choosing  elective  courses.  In  declaring  a  major 
in  agricultural  economics,  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one  of  the  following  op- 
tions: farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural  economics,  or  rural 
sociology. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  156  to  158.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed   Courses  in   Agriculture: 

Agr.   Econ.    100 — Introductory  Agricultural   Economics    3 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural   Economics  230. 

Agr.    Econ.   220 — Farm    Management    3 

Agr.    Econ.   324 — Farm    Operation     3 

Agr.  Econ.  325 — Advanced  Farm  Management 3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 

An.  Sci.  120  or  D.S.  120— Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 3 

Additional  Agricultural   Economics  Courses    8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities:  An  approved  sequence  (see  page   144)    6 

Social  Sciences  (see  page   1 45) 6 

Must  include  the  following: 

Econ.    1 09 — Principles   of    Economics    3 

Approved  Social  Science  Elective 3 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory    Agricultural    Economics     3 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  220. 

Agr.   Econ.  230 — Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products 3 

Six  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.   Econ.   238 — Distribution   of   Farm  Supplies    3 

Agr.   Econ.   331 — Grain    Marketing    3 

Agr.   Econ.   332 — Livestock     Marketing     3 

Agr.    Econ.   334 — Marketing   of  Dairy   Products    3 

Agr.   Econ.   335 — Economics   of   Food    Distribution    3 

Additional   Agricultural    Economics    Courses    8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities:  An  approved  sequence  (see  page   144)    6 

Social  Sciences  (see  page  145) 6 

Must  include  the  following: 

Econ.  109 — Principles  of  Economics,  or  Econ.  300 — Intermediate  Economic  Theory 

and   Analysis    3 

Approved  Social  Science  Elective 3 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Rhet.   151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

A  course  in  statistics 3 

If  Agricultural  Economics  341   or  Agronomy  240  is  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  a  course  in  statistics,  Agricultural   Economics  341    may  also  be  counted  toward 
the  eight  hours  of  Agricultural  Economics  electives,  and  Agronomy  240  may  also  be 
counted   as  an  agriculture  elective. 
Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  OPTION 

Prescribed  Courses  in   Agriculture: 

Agr.  Econ.  100— Introductory  Agricultural  Economics 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  220  or  230. 
Nine  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.   Econ.   21 8— Land    Economics    

Agr.    Econ.    220— Farm    Management    

Agr.   Econ.   230— Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products    

Agr.    Econ.    302 — Financing  Agriculture 

Agr.   Econ.   303 — Agricultural    Law    

Agr.    Econ.   305— Agricultural    Policies   and    Programs    

Agr.   Econ.   341 — Agricultural    Statistics    

Rural  Sociol.  1 17— Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology 


HOURS 
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Additional  Agricultural  Economics  Courses    8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  (see  page  1 44)    6 

Must  include  one  of  the  following: 

Phil.    101  — Introduction    to    Philosophy    3 

Phil.    102— Logic     3 

Social  Sciences  (see  page  1 45)    6 

Must  include  the  following: 

Econ.    109 — Principles    of    Economics    3 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Accy.  201  — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Math.    1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry    2 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in   Agriculture: 

Agr.   Econ.    100 — Introductory   Agricultural   Economics    3 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  220  or  230. 

Rural  Sociol.   1 17 — Introduction  to  Rural   Sociology    3 

Students  with  credit  in  Sociology  100  should   substitute  Rural  Sociology  370. 

Rural  Sociol.  277 — Rural  Social  Change 3 

Additional  Rural  Sociology  or  Agricultural  Economics  Courses 8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities:   An    approved   sequence    (see    page    144)    6 

Social    Sciences    (see    page    145) 9 

Must  include  the  following: 

Econ.   109 — Principles  of  Economics 3 

Approved  200-  or  300-level  Sociology  Courses 6 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 

MAJOR   IN  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION 

For  students  who  are  interested  in  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  farm  structures,  conserva- 
tion, farm  power  and  farm  machinery,  in  preparation  for  work  with  service  organizations, 
retail  dealers,  power  suppliers,  contractors,  farm  management  companies,  or  as  farm 
operators. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  156  to  158.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture:  HOURS 

Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm    Management    3 

Agr.   Eng.    100 — Engineering  Applications  in  Agriculture 3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils     4 

Agron.    121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science 4 

Fifteen  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.   Eng.   220 — Farm   Shop:   Carpentry   and   Construction    3 

Agr.    Eng.    221 — Farm    Power    and    Machinery    Management    4 

Agr.   Eng.   231 — Farm   Machinery   Mechanisms    3 

Agr.   Eng.   241  — Farm    Tractor    Power     3 

Agr.   Eng.   252 — Mechanics  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation    3 

Agr.   Eng.   272 — Farm    Buildings    3 

Agr.   Eng.   281 — Electric   Power  for  the   Farm    3 

Agr.    Eng.   300 — Special     Problems     3 

Agr.   Eng.   361 — Development  and  Function  of  Family  Housing 3 

Agr.   Eng.   381 — Farm   Electrical   Equipment    3 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an 

approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  social  sciences  (see  pages  144  and   145)    12 

Prescribed    Non-Agriculture   Courses: 

Math.    1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry    2 

Physics  101— General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound)    5 
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Physics    102— General   Physics   (Light,   Electricity,   and  Magnetism)   if  organic  chemistry 

is  not  taken 5 

Eighteen  hours  from  the  following: 

Accy.  201— Fundamentals  of  Accounting,  or  Accy.   101    and  Accy.   105— Principles  of 

Accounting     3   or  6 

Bus.  Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Law 3 

Mgmt.    101 — Industrial   Organization   and   Management    3 

Mgmt.   248 — Personnel    Administration     3 

Mktg.    101— Principles  of  Marketing    3 

Mktg.   21 1— Principles  of   Retailing    3 

Mktg.   212— Retail   Sales   Promotion    2 

Rhet.    151— Business    Letter    Writing    3 

Rhet.  271— Sales  Writing    2 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 


MAJOR  IN  AGRONOMY 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  crops  and /or  soils. 
For  those  who  may  desire  later  to  pursue  graduate  work,  adequate  training  may  be 
obtained  by  suitable  choices  of  electives  within  the  framework  of  this  major  or  in  the 
agricultural  science  curriculum. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  156  to  158.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture:  HOURS 

Agron.    101— Introductory    Soils     4 

Agron.    1 10 — Plant  and  Animal  Genetics  (required  in  crops  option  only)    3 

Agron.    121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science    4 

Agron.  204 — Introductory  Plant  Pathology  (required  in  crops  option  only)    3 

Agron.   303— Soil    Fertility    3 

Agron.   304— Soil  Management  and  Conservation    3 

Students  who  may  do  graduate  work  in  agronomy-soils  should  take  Agronomy 
309  and  310  instead  of  Agronomy  303  and  304  and  they  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  plan  their  programs  with  their  advisers  under  the  agricultural  science  curriculum. 

Agron.   321 — Crop    Ecology 4 

Elective  Courses  in  Agronomy  (all  agronomy  majors  must  complete  twenty  hours  of  agron- 
omy in  addition  to  Agronomy  101  and  121) 4  to   10 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities:   An   approved   sequence   (see   page   144)    6 

Social  Sciences  (see  page  145) 6 

Must  include  one  of  the  following: 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States  from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 


MAJOR   IN  ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

For  students  interested  in  preparing  for  work  in  the  fields  of  animal  feeding  and 

nutrition,    animal    breeding   and   genetics,    animal   production,   or   related   fields   of  the 
Livestock  and  poultry  industry. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  156  to  158.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 
Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agron.    101 — Introductory  Soils 4 

100 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science 3 

1 10 — Plant  and  Animal  Genetics 3 

120 — Principles   of  Animal    Nutrition    3 

204— Principles  of  Meat  Technology    4 

220 — Feeds   and   Feeding    3 

305 — Genetics  and  Animal   Improvement 3 

An.   Sci.   332 — Livestock  Marketing    3 
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Two  of  the  following: 

An.   Sci.  206— Light   Horses    3 

An.  Sci.   301— Beef    Production    3 

An.  Sci.   302 — Sheep  Production    3  or  4 

An.   Sci.   303— Pork   Production    3 

An.   Sci.   304 — Poultry    Management     3  or  4 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an 

approved   six-hour   sequence   in   the   social   sciences  (see   pages    144  and    145)    12 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

V.P.H    205-Animal    Hygiene    3 

V.P.P.   202— Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals 3 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 1 26 

MAJOR   IN   DAIRY  SCIENCE 

The  purpose  of  the  major  in  dairy  science  is  to  provide  training  for  students  plan- 
ning careers  as  dairy  farm  operators  and  managers,  as  fieldmen  for  milk  plants,  breed 
associations,  feed  companies,  and  governmental  agencies,  as  control  technicians  or  sales- 
men for  feed  manufacturers,  as  laboratory  and  field  technicians  in  artificial  insemination, 
and  as  breeding  consultants. 

In  addition,  this  major  provides  a  foundation  for  advanced  study  in  preparation  for 
careers  as  college  teachers,  research  scientists  in  experiment  stations  and  industry,  and 
as  extension  specialists. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  156  to  158.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 
Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Fifteen   hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm    Management 3 

D.S.   202— Dairy   Cattle   Feeding    3 

D.S.  205 — Dairy  Cattle  Management 3 

D.S.  220— Feeds  and  Feeding    3 

D.S.   230— Comparative   Physiology  of  Reproduction,  Lactation,  and  Growth    3 

D.S.   305 — Genetics  and  Animal  Improvement 3 

D.S.   330 — Reproduction  and  Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm  Animals 3 

D.S.   334 — Marketing    Dairy    Products     3 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  at  the  200-300  level 10 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an 

approved    six-hour   sequence   in   the   social   sciences  (see   pages    144  and    145)    12 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses  (minimum  of  nine  hours): 

Accy.  201  — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Chemistry 

Engl.    304 — Professional    Expression    3   or  4 

Entomology 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Physiol.  103— Introduction  to  Human  Physiology,  or  any  200-300  level  physiology  course 

Rhet.  272— Report  Writing    2 

V.P.H.  205— Animal   Hygiene   3 

V.P.P.  202— Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals 3 

Zool.   132 — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy,  or  any  200-300  level  zoology  course 
Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 

MAJOR  IN   GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

For  students  who  are  interested  in  a  broad  basic  training  in  agriculture,  rather  than 
in  specialization  within  a  departmental  field  of  work.  Areas  for  which  such  training  is 
suited  include  farming,  agricultural  extension,  agricultural  services,  conservation  and 
wildlife  management,  pretheological  study,  and  others. 

Students  should  refer  to  A   Handbook  for  Agriculture  Students  and   Their  Advisers 
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for   suggested   courses   and   programs   of  study   for   training  in    these   areas   within    this 
major. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  156  to  158.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  In   Agriculture: 

Agron.   101 — Introductory  Soils 4 

In  addition  to  core  courses  in  agriculture,  at  least  three  hours  of  credit  in  each  of  the 
following  departments:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agronomy, 

Animal  Science,   Dairy  Science,   Horticulture    18 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 50 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an 

approved   six-hour  sequence   in   the   social   sciences  (see   pages   144  and    145)    12 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 


MAJOR  IN   HORTICULTURE 

For  students  who  are  interested  primarily  in  general  agriculture  but  desire  a  basic 
knowledge  of  horticulture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  plant  sciences  to  give  a 
general  background  for  the  specialized  phases  of  horticulture.  By  a  careful  choice  of 
horticulture  courses  and  electives,  a  student  may  prepare  for  the  production  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  or  other  specialized  horticultural  crops. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  flowers  and  ornamentals  should  enroll 
in   the   floriculture  and  ornamental   horticulture  curriculum. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  156  to  158.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agron.  101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

Entom.    101 — Agricultural    Entomology    3 

Hort.    1 00— Introductory    Horticulture    3 

Hort.  1 10 — Plant  and  Animal  Genetics 3 

Hort.  221— Plant   Propagation    3 

Plant  Path.  301— Plant  Pathology 4 

Additional   Horticulture   Courses    11 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an 

approved   six-hour  sequence  in   the   social   sciences  (see  pages    144  and    145)    12 

Prescribed   Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Bot.  230— Introductory  Plant  Physiology 3 

Bot.  231 — Introductory  Plant  Physiology   Laboratory 2 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 


Core  Curriculum  in  Agriculture  with  Major  for 
Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  train  young  men  to  teach  agriculture  in  high 
schools  having  departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  training  outlined 
in  this  curriculum,  the  present  Illinois  State  Plan  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
calls  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  practical  experience  on  the  farm  after  reaching  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  excluding  physical  education,  as  outlined  below, 
is  required  for  graduation.  While  students  are  advised  to  take  courses  in  the  order  indicated, 
they  may,  with  the  approval  of  their  advisers,  take  courses  at  another  time. 

Students  registered  in  this  curriculum  who  wish  a  teaching  minor  in  biology  or  in 
general  science  are  referred  to  the  minors  listed  under  the  teaching  of  biology   (page  320). 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 
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FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER      14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agr.  100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture    0 

Agriculture  Course  from  Group  I 3 

Agriculture  Courses  from  Group  I,  or 
Math.  Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.  T 12 — 
College  Algebra,  or  Math.  104 — Ele- 
ments of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry1. 3  or  5 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agriculture  Courses  from  Group  I,  or 
Math.  Ill-Algebra,  or  Math.  112 — 
College  Algebra,  or  Math.  104 — Ele- 
ments of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry1^  or  5 
Chem.  101,  102,  or  111— General  Chem- 
istry      3  to  5 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   .  .  3 

Zool.    104 — Elementary   Zoology    4 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  YEAR 


Agr.  Eng.  Ill— Farm  Structures  and  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation 

Agriculture  Courses  from  Group  I 

Geol.  105 — Agricultural  Geology 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the 
Teaching    Profession    

Physical  Education 


16  HOURS  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  112 — Tractors  and  Field 

3  Machinery     4 3 

6  Agriculture  Courses  from  Group  I 6  or  7 

4  Chem.    132 — Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry       3 

2           Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

(1)         Physical  Education (1) 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Agriculture  Courses  from  Group  I 6 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 
Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Humanities3    3 


16  HOURS 


Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management   .  .  . 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Republic3    

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican Education 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education 

Agricultural  Electives2 


Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable.  Courses  taken  with  practice  teach- 
ing are  offered  during  a  ten-week  period. 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  201 — Farm  Shop — Electrical 

and  Metal  Work    3 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology.  3 

Vo.  Tech.    Ed.  276 — Student  Teaching   in 

Vocational   Agriculture    5 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  277— Programs  and  Proce- 
dures in  Agricultural  Education 5 


15  TO  18  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.    230 — Marketing    of    Agricul- 
tural Products,  or  a  300-level  course  in 

agricultural   economics    3 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Agricultural    Elective    3 

Humanities3    3 

Electives2 3  to  6 


NOTES 

Students  who   pass  the  algebra   portion   of  the  Mathematics   Placement  Test  are  not  required  to 
take  a  mathematics  course;  all  others  must  take  either  Mathematics   111,  112,  or  104. 

Students  who  wish  to  complete  an  approved  teaching  minor  should  see  page  320  for  electives. 

A  total  of  six  hours  of  humanities  is  required. 
4  This  requirement  may  also  be  satisfied  by  History  151,  152,  or  262. 


GROUP  I.  COURSES   IN  AGRICULTURE  REQUIRED  OF  ALL  STUDENTS  IN  THIS  CURRICULUM 


HOURS 


Agr.   Econ.   100 — Introductory  Agricultural   Economics    

Students  entering  as  juniors  or  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  230  for 
Agricultural  Economics  100.  If  Agricultural  Economics  230  is  substituted  for  Agricultural 
Economics  100,  students  must  also  complete  a  three-hour  elective  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  300  level. 
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Agron.    101 — Introductory   Soils    4 

Agron.   121 — Crop  Production    4 

An.  Sci.  100 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science 3 

An.  Sci.  120  or  D.S.  120— Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 3 

D.S.  100— Introduction  to  Dairy  Production 3 

Six  hours  from  the  following: 

Entom.    101 — Agricultural    Entomology    3 

For.  1 00 — Farm  Forestry 3 

Hort.    100— Introductory    Horticulture    3 

Students  entering  as  juniors  or  seniors  should  substitute  Horticulture  242  or  262  for 
Horticulture  100. 

Horticulture   Elective    3 

Plant  Path.  204— Introductory  Plant  Pathology 3 

Total     26 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education  must 
earn  four  units  in  agriculture,  two  units  in  education,  and  two  units  in  electives.  The 
courses  in  agriculture  and  the  electives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  stu- 
dent's adviser. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  4  UNITS        SECOND  SEMESTER  4  UNITS 

Agricultural  Courses  with  Graduate  Agricultural  Courses  with  Graduate 

Credit    2  Credit    2 

Ed.   Psych.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  Two  of  the  following: 

for  Teachers Vi  Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Edu- 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  cation    Yi 

School V2  Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  Ameri- 

Electives 1  can    Education    J6 

Hist.   Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative 

Education    Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations 

of   Education    Vi 

Electives    1 

Program  in  Agriculture  and  Law 

A  plan  exists  between  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Law  by  which 
a  student  may  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  six  years.  In  this  case  the  student  must  plan  carefully  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  prescribed  courses  in  agriculture  during  the  first  three  years,  after  which  he 
transfers  to  the  College  of  Law  for  the  fourth  year.  He  may  thus  receive  the  agricultural 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  and  the  law  degree  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 
This  program  can  best  be  fitted  into  the  agricultural  science  curriculum  under  Option  2 
(see  A  Handbook  for  Agriculture  Students  and  Their  Advisers).  Students  who  are 
interested  in  this  combined  program  should  enroll  in  the  agricultural  science  curriculum 
and  consult  with  the  associate  dean  concerning  their  programs  and  assignment  of  an 
appropriate  adviser. 

Curriculum  in  Dairy  Technology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dairy  Technology 

The  following  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  the  business  and  tech- 
nological aspects  of  dairy  manufacturing  or  in  research  or  teaching  in  the  field  of  dairy 
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technology.  A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  is  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

All  students  specializing  in  dairy  technology  are  expected  to  take  an  inspection  trip 
either  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  This  trip  costs  about  $20. 


FIRST  YEAR      FIRST  SEMESTER        13  TO  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Agr.   100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 
Agriculture    

Chem.  101   or  102 — General  Chemistry   .4  or 

D.S.    100 — Introduction   to   Dairy  Produc- 
tion     

Math.   Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.   1 12 — 

College  Algebra1 5   or 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   .. 

Physical  Education 


Chem.     105— Inorganic     Chemistry     c 
Qualitative  Analysis    

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 
Speaking     , 

Physical  Education 

Elective    , 


nd 


5 
3 

3 

(1) 
4 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


Chem.    133 — Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry       5 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Rhet.   151—  Business   Letter  Writing    ....  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Electives  (Group  I  or  II) 4 


16  HOURS 

D.T.    102 — Quality    Evaluation    of    Dairy 

Products    3 

D.T.  213— Technical  Control  of  Dairy 

Products 3 

Microbiol.  100 — Introductory  Microbiol- 
ogy, and  Microbiol.  101 — Introductory 
Experimental  Microbiology 5 

Physical  Education (1) 

Elective  (Group  I  or  II) 4 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

D.T.  211 — Bacteriological  Control  of 

Dairy  Plants 4 

F.S.  201 — Elements  of  Food  Science  ....  3 

Electives  (Groups  I  and  II) 9 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

D.T.  311 — Dairy  Product  Processing   ....  4 

Elective  (Group  I  or  II) 3 

Electives     9 


16  HOURS 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting3  3 

D.T.  310— Dairy  Product  Processing 4 

Electives  (Groups  I  and  II) 9 


Electives 


17  HOURS 
17 


NOTES 

1  Students  who  pass  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  not  required  to  take  a  mathematics  course; 
all  others  must  take  either  Mathematics  1 1 1  or  1 12. 

2  Students  interested  in  business  management  should  take  Accountancy  101   and  105. 

GROUP  I:   ELECTIVES   FROM  SCIENCE  AND  COMMERCE 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  in  courses  above  the  100 
level,  to  be  selected  from:  science  (chemistry,  mathematics,  microbiology,  and  physics) 
or  commerce  (accountancy,  business  law,  economics,  finance,  management,  and  market- 
ing)- 

Students  who  select  economics  courses  in  fulfillment  of  Group  I  or  Group  II  may  not 
count  the  same  course  in  both  groups. 


GROUP  II:  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  each   (see  pages  144  and  145). 

Electives  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  chosen  with  the  assistance  of  an  adviser,  can 
provide  a  background  of  general  business  training,  a  special  knowledge  of  some  business 
field,  or  a  basis  for  graduate  work  in  preparation  for  research. 
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Curriculum  in  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture 

The  curriculum  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  is  intended  primarily  for 
students  preparing  to  produce  and/or  market  flower  crops,  nursery  products,  and  other 
ornamentals;  engage  in  related  professional  activities;  or  do  teaching  and  research  in 
this  field. 

Students  may  seek  training  in  the  following  fields  of  specialization  or  in  other  closely 
related  areas:  production  of  flower  crops  and  other  ornamentals,  both  under  glass  and 
out-of-doors;  greenhouse  operation  and  management;  retail  and  wholesale  marketing 
of  floricultural  specialties;  flower-shop  management  and  floral  designing;  nursery  opera- 
tions; turf  management  and  production;  and  floricultural  and  ornamental  horticultural 
services,  including  extension  work,  field  representatives  and  sales,  commercial  consulting, 
advertising  and  public  relations,  crop  reporting  and  inspection,  municipal  park,  golf 
course,  and  estate  employment,  testing  programs,  journalism,  plant  breeding,  propagation, 
seed  production  and  marketing,  etc. 

Students  may  also  prepare  for  advanced  studies  leading  to  academic  positions  in 
teaching,  research,  and  extension;  executive,  managerial,  or  research  positions  with  com- 
mercial firms;  and  various  other  floricultural  and  ornamental  horticultural  service  ac- 
tivities. 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical 
education.  Requirements  have  been  kept  at  a  minimum  to  allow  the  individual  student 
to  progress  in  the  field  of  his  particular  interest  under  the  close  guidance  of  his  ad- 
viser. All  students  in   this  curriculum  follow  a  common  first-year  program. 

Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  make  at  least  one  inspection  trip  to 
commercial  establishments  before  graduation.  The  trip  costs  about  $35.  Students  are 
also  advised  and  encouraged  to  acquire  practical  experience  through  employment  in 
florist  or  nursery  establishments  during  vacation  periods. 

Questions  concerning  the  curriculum  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture 
should  be  directed  to  100  Floriculture  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois 61803. 


COMMON   FIRST-YEAR  PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       16  TO  18  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Agr.  100— Lectures  for  Freshmen  in  Chem.  101,  102,  or  111 — General 

Agriculture 0  Chemistry    3   to  5 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4  Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition    . .  3 

Hort.   122 — Greenhouse  Management  ..  3  Physical  Education (1) 

Math.  1 1 1  —Algebra,  or  Math.  1 1 2—  Electives    6  to  9 

College    Algebra,   or   Math.    104 — Ele- 
ments of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  .3  or  5 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Electives    0  to  3 

NOTES 

1  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  complete  either  Mathematics  111,  112,  or  104;  or  pass 
the  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Mathematics  104  does  not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  more  ad- 
vanced courses  in  mathematics.  Students  who  enter  this  curriculum  with  acceptable  equivalent  col- 
lege credit  in  algebra  are  not  required  to  take  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  additional 
mathematics. 

GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 

GROUP   I   REQUIREMENTS  (HORTICULTURE) 

A  minimum  of  twenty-seven  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  on  page  169. 
Three  additional  hours  of  horticulture  are  included  in  the  freshman  year. 
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HOURS 


Hort.  221— Plant  Propagation    3 

Hort.  223 — Floricultural  Crops  Production  (offered  in  alternate  years) 3 

Hort.  224 — Floricultural  Crops  Production  (offered  in  alternate  years) 3 

Hort.    225 — Ornamental    Gardening    3 

Hort.  226 — Bedding  and  Foliage  Plants   (offered  in  alternate  years)    3 

Hort.  230 — Garden  Flowers  (offered  in  alternate  years) 3 

Hort.  231 — Floral   Decorations    3 

Hort.  232— Advance  Floral  Decorations  and  Flower  Shop  Management  (offered  in  alternate 

years)     3 

Hort.  234 — Nursery  Management  (offered   in   alternate   years)    3 

Hort.   236 — Turf  Management    3 

Hort.  242 — Vegetable  Crops  Production 3 

Hort.   251— Arboriculture    3 

Hort.  262— Tree  and  Small  Fruit  Culture 3 

Hort.  321 — Floricultural  Physiology 3 

Hort.  322— Plant  Nutrition   3 

GROUP   II  REQUIREMENTS   (HUMANITIES,  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  AND  SPEECH) 

A  minimum  of  eighteen  hours  must  be  selected,  including  the  following: 

Econ.   1 08 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Humanities   Sequence    (see   page    1 44)    6 

Social    Science    Sequence    (see    page    145)    6 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  Speaking    3 

Students   contemplating   continuation   of   their   studies    for   an    advanced    degree  are 
encouraged  to  elect  one  of  the  foreign  languages,  preferably  French  or  German. 

GROUP   III   REQUIREMENTS   (BIOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES) 

A  minimum  of  sixteen  hours  must  be  selected  from   this  group,  including  at  least 
one  course  in  chemistry. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

A  minimum  of  six  hours,  representing  at  least  two  different  departments,  must  be 
selected  from   the  courses  listed  below. 

HOURS 

Bot.    160 — Introductory   Plant  Taxonomy    3 

Bot.  230— Introductory  Plant  Physiology 3 

Bot.  231 — Introductory  Plant   Physiology  Laboratory 2 

Entom.    101 — Agricultural    Entomology    3 

Hort.  1 10 — Plant  and  Animal  Genetics 3 

Microbiol.    100 — Introduction  to  Microbiology    3 

Microbiol.  101 — Introduction  to  Experimental  Microbiology 2 

Plant  Path.  204— Introductory  Plant  Pathology,  or  Plant  Path.  301— Plant  Pathology 3  or  4 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

A   minimum  of  six  hours,  representing  at  least   two   different  departments   and  in- 
cluding at  least  one  course  in  chemistry,  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below. 

HOURS 

Chem.   105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 5 

Chem.   122 — Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis 5 

Chem.  132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 3 

Chemistry   132  is  a  terminal  course  and  does  not  serve  as  the  organic  prerequisite  for 
more  advanced  courses  in  chemistry,  such  as  biochemistry  and  others. 

Chem.  133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 5 
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Geol.   105 — Agricultural   Geology    4 

Math.   1 1 4 — Plane  Trigonometry    2 

Physics  101 — General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound) 5 

Physics   102— General    Physics   (Light,   Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    5 


GROUP  IV  REQUIREMENTS   (SUPPORTING  COURSES) 

A  minimum  of  twenty  hours  must  be  selected  from  this  group  of  courses. 


HOURS 

Accy.  101 — Principles  of  Accounting 3 

Accy.   105 — Accounting  Procedure    3 

Accy.    1 06 — Elementary   Cost  Accounting    3 

Accy.  1 08 — Intermediate  Accounting 3 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Agr.   Econ.  230 — Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 

Agron.   303— Soil    Fertility    3 

Agron.  326 — Weeds  and   Their  Control    3 

Bot.  303 — Comparative  Morphology:  Vascular  Plants 3 

Bot.   322— Genetics    4 

Bot.  340— Histological  Technic 5 

Bot.  345— Plant  Anatomy 4 

Bot.  381— Plant  Ecology 4 

Bus.  Law  100 — Basic  Principles  of  Business  Law 3 

Chem.   350 — General    Biochemistry    3 

Chem.  354 — Introduction  to  Biochemistry 5 

Chem.  355 — Biochemistry  Laboratory 3 

For.    1 1 1  — Dendrology    4 

For.  262 — Control  of  Forest  Pests  and  Hazards 3 

Hort.  323— Principles  of  Plant  Breeding    4 

L.A.  164 — Appreciation  of  Landscape  Architecture 3 

L.A.  251 — Trees  and  Shrubs 3 

L.A.  252 — Trees  and  Shrubs 3 

Mktg.   101— Principles  of  Marketing    3 

Mktg.  211— Principles  of   Retailing    3 

Mktg.  212— Retail  Sales  Promotion    2 

Mktg.    271 — Salesmanship    2 

Mktg.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising    3 

Mktg.   282 — Advertising   Procedures    3 

Mktg.   288— Sales   Writing    2 

Mktg.   315— Retail    Buying    2 

Mktg.  345 — Credits  and  Collections    3 

Plant  Path.  304 — Forest  Tree  Diseases  and  Wood  Deterioration 3 

Rhet.   151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

Rhet.  246— Modern  English  Grammar 3 


Curriculum  in  Food  Science 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Science 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  employment  as  food 
production,  quality  control,  research,  or  technical  sales  workers  in  governmental  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  in  such  food  processing  industries  as  canning,  freezing,  fer- 
menting, milling,  and  baking,  vegetable  oil  processing,  and  confection  manufacturing.  A 
total  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  basic  military  training. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  engage  in  at  least  one  summer  of  employment  in 
selected  food  processing  industries  and  are  required  to  go  on  a  senior  inspection  trip  of 
three  days'  duration.  This  trip  costs  about  $20. 
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FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       16  OR  17  HOURS 

Agr.  100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture    0 

Chem.   101   or   102— General  Chemistry. 4  or  3 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication1  ...  4 
Math.  Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.  112— 

College  Algebra2 5  or  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

Electives    3  to  7 

SECOND  YEAR  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.  122— Elementary  Quantitative 

Analysis    5 

Math.  122— Analytic  Geometry2 4 

Physics    101—  General    Physics    (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound) 5 

Physical  Education (1) 

Elective    0  to   3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4 

Chem.  105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative  Analysis    5 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication1  ...  4 

Math.  114— Plane  Trigonometry2 2 

Physical  Education (1) 


16  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.  133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemis- 
try     5 

Math.   132— Calculus    5 

Physics  102— General  Physics  (Light, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    5 

Physical  Education (1) 

Elective    0  to  2 


THIRD  YEAR  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.  340 — Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry3      4 

Chem.  341 — Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry Laboratory3 1 

F.S.   201 — Principles   of   Food   and   Dairy 

Product    Processing    3 

F.S.  260 — Raw  Materials  for  Processing  .  4 

Microbiol.  100 — Introductory  Microbiol- 
ogy      3 

Microbiol.  101 — Introductory  Experimen- 
tal  Microbiology    2 

Elective    0  to  2 


17  HOURS 

F.S.  202— Elements  of  Food  Science  ....  3 
Microbiol.  311— Food  and  Industrial 

Microbiology     3 

Microbiol.    312 — Techniques    of    Applied 

Microbiology     2 

Electives    9 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Chem.  354 — Introduction  to  Biochemis- 
try, or  Chem.  350  and  355— General 
Biochemistry     5   or  6 

F.S.   301 — Food   Processing    4 

F.S.  363 — Introduction  to  Process  Engi- 
neering      3 

Elective 3   or  4 


16  HOURS 

F.S.  206— Inspection  Trip 0 

F.S.   302— Food   Processing    4 

F.S.  332 — Principles  of  Sanitation  in  the 

Processing  and  Handling  of  Foods  ...  2 

Electives    10 


NOTES 

Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  substituted  for  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112. 

2  Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the-  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  exempt  from  the 
algebra  requirement;  those  who  pass  both  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  portions  of  these  tests 
may  begin  their  college  mathematics  with  analytic  geometry. 

3  Students  adequately  qualified  may  substitute  Chemistry  342  and  344  for  Chemistry  340  and  341. 

HUMANITIES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence    (see  page  144). 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


An  approved  six-hour  sequence  (see  page  145),  plus  three  hours  approved  social 
science  elective. 

Students  contemplating  continuation  of  their  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  are  ad- 
vised to  elect  one  of  the  foreign  languages. 
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Curriculum  in  Forest  Production 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 

The  curriculum  in  forest  production  prepares  students  for  various  activities  in  the 
establishment,  protection,  management,  and  utilization  of  timber  crops  and  forested 
lands.  Graduates  are  qualified  for  employment  by  public  agencies  or  in  private  industry. 
A  minimum  of  140  hours  of  credit  (including  eight  credit  hours  earned  in  summer 
camp)  is  required  for  graduation,  excluding  physical  education. 

A  summer  camp  of  eight  weeks  is  required  for  all  students.  This  should  come  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  years.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  given  at  Camp  Rabideau, 
Blackduck,  Minnesota.  Estimated  cost  of  $225  includes  tuition,  fees,  transportation, 
meals,  and  lodging. 


FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER      14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agr.  100— Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture    0 ' 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4 

For.  101 — General  Forestry 3 

Math.     Ill— Algebra,    or    Math.     1 12 — 

College    Algebra1    5   or  3 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    ..  3 

Physical  Education (1) 

SECOND  YEAR                                                     17  HOURS 

C.E.  200— General  Surveying 3 

For.  1 1 1 — Dendrology    4 

Geol.    105— Agricultural   Geology    ......  4 

Physics  101— General  Physics  (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER                              15  OR  16  HOURS 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry  .4  or  3 
G.E.     101 — Engineering     Graphical    Com- 
munication      3 

Math.   114 — Plane  Trigonometry1 2 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 
Speech   101— Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education (1) 

16  HOURS 

Chem.  132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemis- 
try     3 

Econ.   108 — Elements   of   Economics    ....  3 

Physics  102— General  Physics  (Light, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 5 

Zool.  104 — Elementary  Zoology 4 

Physical  Education (1) 


SUMMER  CAMP  (EIGHT  WEEKS)                     8  HOURS 

For.  211 — Introduction  to  Silvics  and 

Silviculture    3 

For.  221 — Forest  Mensuration 3 

For.  231— Introduction  to  Wood   Utiliza- 
tion     - 2 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Bot.  230— Introductory  Plant  Physiology.  3 
Bot.   231 — Introductory   Plant   Physiology 

Laboratory    2 

For.  212 — Foundations  of  Silviculture    ..  4 

For.  222 — Advanced  Forest  Mensuration.  3 
For.  262 — Control  of  Forest  Pests  and 

Hazards     3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 3 

FOURTH  YEAR-  17  HOURS 

For.  213— Practice  of  Silviculture 4 

For.  215— Forest  Soils    2 

For.  229— Forest  Aerial  Photo  Interpreta- 
tion      3 

For.  241 — Foundations  of  American 

Forest  Management 3 

For.  251 — Forest  Economics,  I 3 

For.  261— Forest  Fire  Control  and  Use..  2 


18  HOURS 

Agron.   101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

For.  232 — Harvesting  and   Use  of  Wood 

Products    4 

For.    271 — Wood    Anatomy    and    Identi- 
fication      4 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 3 

Elective    3 


18  HOURS 

For.  252 — Forest  Economics,  II    3 

Plant    Path.    304— Forest    Tree    Diseases 

and  Wood  Deterioration 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 6 

Electives    6 
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NOTES 

1  Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  exempt  from  the 
algebra  requirement;  those  who  pass  both  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  portions  of  these  tests 
may  begin  their  college  mathematics  with  analytic  geometry.  Students  in  the  forest  production 
curriculum  who  are  exempt  from  mathematics  should  choose  other  courses  from  the  list  of  recom- 
mended electives. 

The  work  of  this  semester  is  arranged  so  that  a  two-week  field  trip  may  be  taken  in  the  first  half 
of  the  semester.  The  estimated  cost  is  $65. 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES  HOURS 

Agron.   1 10 — Plant  and  Animal  Genetics 3 

Agron.  240 — An   Introduction  to  Applied  Statistics 3 

Bot.    160 — Introductory    Plant   Taxonomy    3 

Bus.  Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Law 3 

C.E.    250-Hydrology     3 

For.  272 — Physical  and  Mechanical  Properties  of  Wood 3 

Geog.    1  1  1  — Meteorology    3 

Rhet.   151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

Zool.  342 — Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation 3 

HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  each   (see  pages  144  and  145). 

Curriculum  in  Wood  Technology  and  Utilization 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Forestry 

The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and  utilization  prepares  students  to  work  with 
wood  as  a  raw  material.  These  specialists  enter  positions  which  deal  with  the  physical 
and  mechanical  properties  of  wood.  They  are  concerned  with  using  wood  in  new  and 
better  ways,  with  the  seasoning,  manufacturing,  purchase,  sale,  preservative  or  fire- 
retardant  treatment,  gluing,  or  finishing  of  wood. 

A  good  grounding  in  the  botanical  and  physical  sciences  is  given.  A  minimum  of 
140  hours  of  credit  (including  eight  credit  hours  earned  in  summer  camp)  is  required 
for  graduation,  excluding  physical  education.  In  addition,  a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  of 
noncredit,  summer  industrial  experience  must  be  served  with  some  wood-conversion 
or  wood-using  industry.  This  experience  usually  comes  between  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 


FIRST  YEAR      FIRST  SEMESTER        14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agr.  100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 

Agriculture    0 

Bot.  100 — General  Botany 4 

For.    101 — General    Forestry    3 

Math.  Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.  1 12 — 

College  Algebra1 5   or   3 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    ..  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

SECOND  YEAR                                       17  OR  18  HOURS 

Chem.    132 — Elementary   Organic    Chem- 
istry       3 

For.    1 1 1— Dendrology    4 

Math.  122  or  123 — Analytic  Geometry  .4  or  5 
Physics    101 — General    Physics    (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER                              15  OR  16  HOURS 

Chem.  101   or  102 — General  Chemistry   .4  or  3 
G.E.    101 — Engineering    Graphical    Com- 
munication      3 

Math.    114 — Plane  Trigonometry1 2 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    .  .  3 
Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education (1 ) 

17  HOURS 

Chem.    105— Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative  Analysis    5 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Physics    102 — General    Physics   (Light, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    5 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 3 

Physical    Education     (1) 
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SUMMER  CAMP  (EIGHT  WEEKS)  8  HOURS 

For.  21 1— Introduction  to  Silvics  and 

Silviculture    3 

For.  221 — Forest  Mensuration 3 

For.  231 — Introduction  to  Wood   Utiliza- 
tion     2 


THIRD  YEAR 


17  HOURS 

3 


Bot.  230— Introductory  Plant  Physiology 
Bot.   231— Introductory   Plant  Physiology 

Laboratory    2 

For.   222— Advanced   Forest  Mensuration  3 

T.A.M.  171 — Elements  of  Mechanics  ....  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 6 


17  HOURS 

For.  232 — Harvesting  and  Use  of  Wood 

Products    4 

For.  271 — Wood  Anatomy  and  Identi- 
fication      4 

Plant    Path.    304 — Forest    Tree    Diseases 

and  Wood  Deterioration 3 

T.A.M.  172— Strength  of  Materials 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 3 


SUMMER  INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIENCE 


A  minimum  of  ten  weeks'  employment  preceding  the  senior  year  to  be  served  with 
some  wood-conversion  or  wood-using  industry  is  required.  The  employer  is  asked  to 
rate  the  student.  The  student  is  required  to  submit  a  report  on  his  experience. 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

For.  234— Wood  Seasoning 2 

For.  241 — Foundations  of  American 

Forest   Management    3 

For.  251 — Forest  Economics,  I 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 3 

Electives    6 


18  HOURS 

For.  252 — Forest  Economics,  II 3 

For.   272 — Physical  and   Mechanical 

Properties  of  Wood 3 

For.    273 — Glues,    Plywood,    and    Lami- 
nates     4 

For.  274 — Wood  Preservation 3 

For.  275 — Seminar  in  Wood  Science   ...  2 

Elective   3 


NOTES 

1  Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  exempt  from  the 
algebra  requirement;  those  who  pass  both  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  portions  of  these  tests  may 
begin  their  college  mathematics  with  analytic  geometry.  Mathematics  132  and  142  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES  HOURS 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Agron.  240 — An  Introduction  to  Applied  Statistics 3 

Bus.  Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Law 3 

Chem.   1 22 — Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis 5 

Ind.  Eng.  233 — Industrial  Quality  Control 3 

Math.  1 32— Calculus 5 

Math.  142-Calculus 3 

HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  each  (see  pages  144  and  145).  Students  who  plan 
to  continue  their  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  are  advised  to  elect  one  of  the  foreign 
languages. 


Preveterinary  Medical  Program 

Students   applying   for   admission    to   the   preveterinary   program   must   rank   in   the 
upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  They  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5 
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average  to  remain  in  the  program;  otherwise  they  are  transferred  to  the  core  curriculum. 

Students  transferring  with  advanced  standing  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.5 
average  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

A  minimum  of  3.5  average  and  sixty  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education, 
are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

FIRST  YEAR      FIRST  SEMESTER        14  TO  17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Chem.  101   or  102— General  Chemistry  .4  or  3  Bot.    100— General   Botany    4 

Math.  114— Plane  Trigonometry,  or  Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry  and 

Math.    104— Elements   of  Algebra   and  Qualitative  Analysis    5 

Trigonometry,   or    Elective1    2   to   4  Rhet.    102— Rhetoric  and  Composition    ..  3 

Rhet.    101— Rhetoric  and  Composition    .  .  3  Physical  Education 1 

Zool.  101— General  Zoology 5  Elective 4  or  5 

Physical    Education     1 

SECOND  YEAR  16  TO   19  HOURS  16  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.    122— Elementary   Quantitative  Chem.  133— Elementary  Organic  Chemis- 

Analysis,  or  Chem.  133— Elementary  try,  or  Chem.  122— Elementary  Quanti- 

Organic    Chemistry    5  tative    Analysis    5 

Language       4  Language"     4 

Physics   101— General  Physics  Physics   102— General  Physics  (Light, 

(Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound) 5  Electricity,   and  Magnetism)    5 

Physical  Education 1  Physical  Education 1 

Elective    0  to  4  Elective    0  to  4 

NOTES 

Students  who  have  at  least  one-half  unit  in  high  school  trigonometry  are  not  required  to  take  any 
mathematics.  Such  students  should  select  a  three-  or  four-hour  course  from  the  required  elective 
group  for  their  first  semester. 

Three  or  more  years  of  credit  in  one  language  in  high  school  are  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

Electives  must  include  at  least  seven  hours  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  following 
fields:  economics  (including  agricultural  economics),  fine  arts,  language,  geography,  history, 
literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  speech.  Four  to  five  of  these 
credits  should  be  in  the  social  sciences.  (Note  that  the  program  outlined  above  provides 
eight  hours  of  language  credit.  Since  only  six  hours  of  language  are  required  for  admission, 
the  two  extra  hours  can  be  applied  to  the  nine  hours  of  electives  in  the  listed  fields,  thus 
reducing  them  to  seven.) 

Students  who  take  Chemistry  102  and  no  mathematics,  or  no  foreign  language  (by 
virtue  of  exemption  based  on  high  school  credits),  will  need  additional  hours  from  the 
above  group  of  electives,  or  from  free  electives,  to  bring  their  total  hours  to  sixty. 

Curriculum  in  Restaurant  Management 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in    Restaurant  Management 

The  curriculum  in  restaurant  management  prepares  students  (both  men  and  women) 
for  managerial  positions  in  restaurants  and  other  commercial  food  service  units.  It  also 
gives  them  basic  training  for  work  as  purchasing  agents,  kitchen  equipment  and  layout 
specialists,  food  inspectors,  and  other  allied  occupations.  A  total  of  126  hours  of  credit, 
exclusive  of  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Two  one-day  field  trips  are  required:  (1)  orientation  to  metropolitan  restaurants, 
fall;  and  (2)  National  Restaurant  Association  annual  meeting,  spring.  Estimated  cost: 
$15  each  trip. 

Two  summers  (a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  each),  or  equivalent,  of  practical  restau- 
rant experience  are  required  and  must  be  completed  before  registering  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics 355.  This  experience  normally  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third 
years. 
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FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       14  OR  15  HOURS 

Accy.   1Q1 — Principles  of  Accounting    ...  3 

Agr.   100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen 0 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  111— General 

Chemistry    3   to  5 

Literature     3 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Accy.   105 — Accounting   Procedure 3 

Chem.  132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemis- 
try    3 

Literature    3 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 
Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  YEAR  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Home  Econ.  132 — Foods  and  Nutrition  ..  3 
Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology    4 

Physical  Education :  . .  (1 ) 

Elect! ves    4  to  7 


16  HOURS 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing 3 

Microbiol.     100 — Introduction    to    Micro- 
biology      3 

Microbiol.    101 — Introduction    to    Experi- 
mental Microbiology 2 

Psych.  103 — Human  Behavior 4 

Sociol.   100 — Principles  of  Sociology   ...  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

An.  Sci.  104— Selection  and  Use  of  Meats  2 

Bus.  Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Law  3 

Econ.  240— Labor  Problems 3 

Home  Econ.  220— Dietetics 3 

Home  Econ.  231 — Foods    3 

Home    Econ.    253 — Restaurant    Interiors,1 

or   Elective    3 


17  HOURS 

Accy.  106— Elementary  Cost  Accounting.  3 
Home  Econ.  240 — Quantity  Food  Produc- 
tion and  Service 5 

Mgmt.  101 — Industrial  Organization  and 

Management     3 

Rhet.  151— Business  Letter  Writing 3 

Elective    3 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Home    Econ.    253 — Restaurant    Interiors,1 

or    Elective    3 

Home  Econ.  345 — Institution  and  Restau- 
rant Management:  Food  Purchasing 
and  Equipment  Selection 3 

Mgmt.  248 — Personnel  Administration  .  .  3 

Elect! ves    8  or  9 


16  TO  18  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  350 — Institution  and  Restau- 
rant Management:  Organization  and 
Administration    4 

Home    Econ.    355— Specialized    Quantity 

Food  Production  and  Management   .  .  3 

Electives    9  to   11 


NOTES 

1  Offered  in  alternate  years. 


Curriculum  in  Home  Economics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  provided  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
desire  general  or  professional  training  in  home  economics.  The  120  hours  required  for 
graduation  include  prescribed  courses  of  which  at  least  thirty-four  hours  must  be  in 
home  economics  courses  selected  according  to  the  requirements  for  the  various  options 
(see  page  177). 

The  first  two  years  of  this  curriculum,  shown  in  detail  on  page  178,  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  the  various  fields  of  concentration,  and  allow  some  variation  according  to  the  pur- 
poses of  individual  students.  The  third  and  fourth  years  are  largely  determined  by  the 
option  selected;  these  are  described  below.  Students  who  hold  home  economics  scholarships 
must  take  at  least  four  hours  each  semester  in  home  economics  or  in  courses  prerequisite 
thereto.  At  least  five  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  one  of  the  fields  of  concentration  must 
be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University  by  any  student  transferring  from  another  institution. 

A  student  may  also  qualify  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  home  economics  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   (page  310). 
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PRESCRIBED  COURSES  HOURS 

American  or  English  Literature   6 

Art  1851 2 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  1 1 1  and  1322  or  133 6  to   10 

Econ.     1 08     3 

Home  Econ.  100,3  105,  132,  133,  160,  171,  183,  and  184 20 

Advanced   Home  Economics 14  to  21 

Microbiol.  100  and  1012 5 

Physical   Education   (four  semesters)    0 

Physiol.    1033    4 

Psych.    100  or   103    4 

Rhet.  101  and  102 6 

Social  Sciences4 6 

Sociol.  100 j, 3_ 

Total,  Prescribed    79  to  90 

Open    Electives    30  to  41 


Total  Required  for  Graduation    120 

NOTES 

1  Students  in  Option  1  need  not  take  Art  185  but  do  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  under  that 
option. 

2  Students  in  Options  1  and  8  need  not  take  Chemistry  132  or  133,  nor  the  prescribed  microbiology 
and  physiology  courses,  but  they  must  take  a  total  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory  sciences,  including 
Chemistry  101,  102,  or  111,  and  an  additional  five  to  seven  hours  chosen  from  courses  in  botany, 
geology,  microbiology,  organic  chemistry,   physiology,  or  zoology. 

3  All  students  entering  the  department  with  forty-five  or  more  credit  hours  are  exempt  from  Home 
Economics  100. 

4  Only  students  concentrating  in  Options  2,  4  (excluding  4a),  6,  or  9  must  take  at  least  six  hours  in 
anthropology,  economics,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology,  in  addi- 
tion to  Economics  108,  Psychology  100  or  103,  and  Sociology  100. 

Students  select  one  of  the  following  nine  options: 

1.  Apparel  Design.  Home  Economics  182,  284,  285,  286,  287,  386,  and  395  are  re- 
quired. (Accountancy  201;  Art  115,  117,  118,  119,  120,  125,  126,  223,  and  224;  Economics 
313;  Rhetoric  151;  and  Speech  101  are  also  required.) 

2.  The  Child  and  the  Family.  Home  Economics  202,  203,  210,  301,  and  305  are  required. 
(Anthropology  103  is  also  required.) 

3.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  324  (3  or  5  hours),  and  330  are 
required.  Two  or  three  hours  to  make  a  total  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  are  to  be  selected 
from  Home  Economics  240,  320,  322,  and  331.  (Chemistry  105,  122,  133  (instead  of  132),  354  or 
350  and  355  are  also  required.) 

4.  General  Home  Economics.  Fifteen  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  home  eco- 
nomics courses  numbered  in  the  200  and  300  series.  At  least  two  courses  must  be  at  the 
300  level. 

4a.  Foods  in  Business  Program.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  and  330  are  required. 
Six  additional  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  326,  331,  and  375. 
Journalism  211,  Marketing  101,  Rhetoric  151,  and  Speech  101  are  required,  and  an 
additional  twelve  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Accountancy  201;  Advertising  281;  Home 
Economics  240,  322;  Journalism  223,  326;  Management  248;  Radio  and  Television  264; 
and  Speech  111. 

5.  Hospital  Dietetics.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  240,  320,  324,  345,  350,  and 
three  hours  from  Home  Economics  330,  355,  and  Accountancy  201  are  required.  (Chem- 
istry 105,  122,  133  (instead  of  132),  354  or  350  and  355,  Education  211,  and  Manage- 
ment 248  are  also  required.) 

6.  Household  Management.  Home  Economics  270,  273,  and  361  or  375  are  required. 
Six  additional  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  210,  220,  231,  260,  262, 
330,  361,  375,  378  or  379,  and  380. 

7.  Institution  Management.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  240,  330,  345,  350,  and  355  are 
required.  (Accountancy  101,  105  and  106,  Management  248,  and  Speech  101  are  also 
required.)  In  order  to  meet  requirements  for  administrative  dietetic  internships  approved 
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by  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  a  student  must  offer  three  additional  credit  hours 
chosen  from  chemistry,  microbiology,  physiology,  or  nutrition. 

8.  Retailing  of  Clothing  and  Home  Furnishings.  Home  Economics  182;  280  or  287; 
281;  284,  286  or  260;  and  395  are  required.  Four  to  six  hours  to  make  a  total  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  260,  262,  280,  284,  285,  286, 
287,  361,  380,  and  388.  (Accountancy  201;  Art  115,  186;  Economics  313;  Marketing  101, 
211,  271,  281,  and  315;  Rhetoric  151;  and  Speech  101  are  also  required.) 

9.  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Home  Economics  182  is  required.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
additional  hours  must  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  280,  281,  284,  285,  286,  287, 
380,  386,  388  or  395.  (Art  186  is  also  required.) 

Journalism  and  Home  Economics.  For  students  interested  in  combining  advertising, 
journalism,  and  radio-television  with  home  economics,  a  program  of  twenty  hours  in 
courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  is  recommended  by 
that  college  and  the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  This  program  may  be  combined 
with  any  of  the  nine  options  in  home  economics.  It  includes  Advertising  281— Introduc- 
tion to  Advertising,  Journalism  211—  Newswriting,  and  Radio-Television  261— Principles 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting,  as  required  courses  plus  twelve  additional  hours 
selected  from  Advertising  382— Advertising  Copy  and  Layout,  Advertising  386— Radio 
and  Television  Advertising,  Journalism  204— Typography,  Journalism  212— Public  Affairs 
Reporting,  Journalism  223— Photo-Journalism,  Journalism  321— News  Editing,  Journalism 
323— Advanced  Reporting,  Journalism  326— Magazine  Article  Writing,  Journalism  330— 
Magazine  Editing,  Marketing  101— Principles  of  Marketing,  Radio-Television  263— Radio 
and  Television  Announcing,  Radio-Television  365— Radio  News. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  in  secondary  schools  should  follow  the 
curriculum  in  home  economics  education    (see  page  179). 


SUGGESTED  SEQUENCE  OF  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR        FIRST  SEMESTER       16  OR  17  HOURS 

Art  185— Design1 2 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  111— General  Chem- 
istry      3  to  5 

Home    Econ.    100 — Orientation    to    Home 

Economics 1 

Home  Econ.  132— Foods  and  Nutrition2  .  3 

Home  Econ.  171 — Home  Management    .  .  2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal   Communication    .3   or  4 
Physical    Education    (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

American  or   English   Literature    3 

Chem.    132 — Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry3'4     3 

Home  Econ.  160 — The  Home  and  Its 

Furnishings2    4 

Home  Econ.  183 — Consumer  Textiles2  ...  2 
Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  .  .3  or  4 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

American  or  English   Literature    3 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics 3 

Home   Econ.    133— Food   Management2    .  2 

Home   Econ.    184— Clothing  Selection2  ..  2 
Physiol.  103— Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology       4 

Physical  Education (1) 

Electives    2   or  3 


17  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  105— Child  and  Family2  ...  4 

Microbiol.   100 — Introductory  Micro- 
biology4    3 

Microbiol.    101— Introductory    Experi- 
mental  Microbiology4    2 

Psych.    100— Introduction  to   Psychology, 

or  Psych.   103 — Human   Behavior   ....  4 

Sociol.  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  .  .  3 

Physical  Education (1 ) 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  student  completes  the  prescribed  courses  in  the 
chosen  options.  Those  who  choose  Option  3  should  take  Chemistry  122  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics 231  in  the  first  semester  of  their  third  year. 

NOTES 

1  Students  in  Option  1  need  not  take  Art  185  but  do  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  under  that 
option  (see  page  177). 

2  Students  may  choose  any  combination  of  home  economics  core  courses  (Home  Economics  105,  132, 
133,  160,  171,  183,  184)  for  which  prerequisites  have  been  completed. 

8  Students  concentrating  in  Options  3  or  5  must  take  Chemistry  105  the  second  semester  and  delay 
Chemistry  133  (instead  of  132)  until  the  second  year. 

*  Students  in  Options  1  and  8  are  not  required  to  take  Chemistry  132  or  133,  nor  the  prescribed 
microbiology  and  physiology  courses,  but  they  must  take  a  total  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory 
sciences,  including  Chemistry  101,  102,  or  111,  with  the  remaining  hours  to  be  chosen  from 
courses  in  botany,  geology,  microbiology,  organic  chemistry,  physiology,  or  zoology.  The  required 
six-hour  sequence  in  natural  science  is  satisfied  by  organic  chemistry;  or  geology,  six  hours;  or  six 
hours  from  one  or   two  of  these  areas:   botany,  microbiology,  physiology,  zoology. 

Curriculum  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  prepare  young  women  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Secondary  school  courses  taught  include  composite 
courses  in  general  homemaking  and  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles, 
home  and  family  living,  and  home  management  and  housing. 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  is  required.  A 
teaching  minor  is  not  required,  but  those  desiring  a  teaching  minor  should  consult  their 
adviser. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  below  is  recommended.  With  the  approval  of  their 
advisers,  students  may  take  courses  at  another  time. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       15  TO  17  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER                              14  TO  16  HOURS 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal    Communication1    ..  4  Art  185— Design 2 

Home    Econ.    100 — Orientation    to    Home  Chem.  101,  102,  or  111 — General 

Economics 1                Chemistry    3  to  5 

Home  Econ.  160 — The  Home  and  Its  Fur-  D.G.S.   112 — Verbal  Communication1  ...  4 

nishings     4  Home  Econ.  183 — Consumer  Textiles  ...  2 

Home  Econ.  171 — Home  Management  ..  2  Home  Econ.   184 — Clothing  Selection   ...  2 

Math.   1 1 1    or   1 12— Algebra2 3  or  5  Physical  Education (1) 

Physical  Education (1) 


SECOND  YEAR                                                     17  HOURS  17  HOURS 

Art  186— Design 2  Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economies8 3 

Chem.    132 — Elementary  Organic  Home  Econ.  105 — Child  and  Family  ....  4 

Chemistry    3  Home  Econ.  133 — Food  Management  ...            2 

Home  Econ.   132 — Foods  and  Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human 

Nutrition     3  Physiology    4 

Home  Econ.  1  82 — Clothing  Laboratory  . .  2  Physical  Education (1) 

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to   Psychology,  Humanities  Elective  from  Approved 

or  Psych.   103 — Human  Behavior    ....  4  Sequence     3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  101— Nature  of  the  Teach- 
ing Profession 2 

Physical    Education     (1) 
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THIRD  YEAR 


Home    Econ.    202 — Laboratory    in    Child 

Development     2 

Home    Econ.    231 — Foods    3 

Home    Economics    300-level    Course/   or 

Elective    4 

Microbiol.     100 — Introductory    Micro- 
biology      3 

Microbiol.  101 — Introductory  Experi- 
mental   Microbiology     2 

Humanities   Elective  from  Approved 

Sequence     3 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


of 


Hist.      Phil.      Ed.     201— Foundations 

American    Education    2 

Home   Econ.  210 — Family 

Relationships     3 

Home  Econ.  220— Dietetics 3 

Home    Econ.    286 — Clothing    Design — 

Flat  Pattern    3 

Home    Economics    300-level    Course,     or 

Home  Management  Elective5 3   or  4 

Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    240— Principles    of   Voca- 
tional and  Technical    Education 2 


Semesters  in  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  273 — Home  Management  .  .  3 

Home  Economics  300-level  Course,  or 
Home  Management  Elective,6  or  Open 
Elective    3   or  4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    3 

Electives    7 


17  HOURS 

Hist.   261— The   First  Century  of  the 

American   Republic8 3 

Ed.    Prac.    242— Educational    Practice    in 

Secondary  Education 5 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology.  3 

Sec.   Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary    School    3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  278 — Vocational  Education 

in  Home  Economics  for  Adults 3 


NOTES 

1  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and 
112. 

2  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  complete  Mathematics  111  or  112  or  pass  the  Mathe- 
matics Placement  Test.  Those  who  pass  the  placement  test  are  exempt  from  the  mathematics  re- 
quirement. 

8  Section   designated  for  teachers  is   recommended. 

4  Chosen  from  Home  Economics  301,  305,  322,  330,  332,  380,  or  386. 

6  Chosen  from  Home  Economics  260,  270,  361,  or  375. 

6  This  requirement  may  also  be  satisfied  by  History   151,   152,  or  262. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 

For  students  in  the  fifth-year  program,  two  units  may  be  completed  by  extramural 
graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Required    Professional    Courses     3Vi  or  4 

Ed.    Psych.   311 — Psychology    of    Learning    for    Teachers     J& 

Ed.    Psych.   312 — Mental    Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.   Ed.  302— History  of  American   Education    V4 

Hist.   Phil.    Ed.   303 — Comparative   Education    Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social   Foundations  of  Education    Vi 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    453 — Problems    in    Home    Economics    Education    1 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  456 — Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  or  Home  Econ.  377 — Home  Economics  Exten- 
sion         Vi  or  1 
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Home  Economics  courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following    3Vi  or  4 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships: 

Home  Econ.  301 — Advanced  Problems  in  Home  Guidance  of  Children V2  or  1 

Home  Econ.  410 — Problems  in  Family  Living 1 

Home  Econ.  41  8 — Seminar  in  Child  Development 1 

Home  Econ.  41  9 — Seminar  in  Family  Relationships 1 

Foods  and  Nutrition: 

Home   Econ.   320— Diet   in   Disease    Vi 

Home   Econ.   322 — Physical  Growth  and  Nutrition    V2 

Home    Econ.   323 — Recent  Advances  in  Foods  and  Nutrition Vi 

Home    Econ.   326 — Demonstration    Problems    and    Techniques     V2 

Home   Econ.   330 — Experimental    Foods    V2 

Home   Econ.   33 1  — Problems   in    Foods    Vi 

Home  Management: 

Home   Econ.   361 — Development  and   Function   of   Family   Housing    V2 

Home    Econ.   375 — Home    Equipment     V2 

Home   Econ.   378 — Problems   in    Home   Management    V2  or  1 

Textiles  and  Clothing: 

Home   Econ.   380— Textiles      V2 

Home   Econ.   386 — Clothing  Design:  Draping 1 

Home  Econ.  388 — Problems  in  Textiles  and  Clothing V2  or  1 

Home   Econ.  395 — Fashion   Analysis    V2 

Home   Econ.  480 — Seminar  in  Textiles    1 

Home  Econ.  487 — Seminar  in  Clothing 1 

Electives     0  to  1 

Total     8 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Home  Economics 


Home  Econ.   1 05 — Child  and  Family 4 

Home   Econ.   120 — Elementary   Nutrition,  and   Home   Econ.   125 — Food   Selection   and 
Preparation;  or  Home  Econ.  132 — Foods  and  Nutrition,  and  Home  Econ.  133 — 

Food   Management    5 

Credit  is  not  given  for  Home  Economics  132  and  133  in  addition  to  120  and  125. 

Home  Econ.   160 — The  Home  and   Its  Furnishings    4 

Home  Econ.  171 — Home  Management,  or  Home  Econ.  271 — Home  Management 2 

Home   Econ.    1 82 — Clothing   Laboratory    2 

Home  Econ.  1  83 — Consumer  Textiles 2 

Home  Econ.  184 — Clothing  Selection 2 

Art  185  must  be  taken  prior  to,  or  concurrently  with,  this  course. 
Two  or  three  hours  from  the  following  courses: 

Home  Econ.  202 — Laboratory  in  Child   Development    2 

Home  Econ.  210 — Family  Relationship    3 

Home  Econ.  23 1  — Foods 3 

Home  Econ.  270 — Family  Financial  Management 3 

Home  Econ.  280— Household  Textiles 2 

Home  Econ.  287 — Consumer  Clothing  Problems 2 

Total     24 


1 


The  University  of  Illinois — Willard  Airport  serves  the  community  and  provides  facilities  for  aviation 
education  and   research. 


Institute  of  Aviation 


The  Institute  of  Aviation  is  the  administrative  agency  responsible  for 
the  promotion  and  correlation  of  the  educational  and  research  activities  re- 
lated to  aviation  in  all  parts  of  the  University.  Its  cooperative  relationships 
extend  into  all  departments,  and  its  administrative  direction  is  under  a  di- 
rector who  has  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  executive  committee.  The 
Institute  holds  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (F.A.A.)  Airman  Examining  (Pilot) 
Agency  Certificate  No.  1,  which  permits  it  to  issue  pilot  certificates  to  its 
graduates  on  behalf  of  the  F.A.A. 

The  Institute  has  a  two-year  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  on  the 
college  level  which  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  F.A.A.  mechanic 
certificate  with  airframe  and  powerplant  ratings  and  the  private  pilot  cer- 
tificate. This  is  excellent  preparation  also  for  the  F.A.A.  flight  engineer 
certificate.  Aircraft  maintenance  students  may  also  elect  advanced  flight 
courses,  thus  assuring  first-class  preparation  in  both  the  maintenance  and 
piloting  fields  of  aviation. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  of 
the  Institute  of  Aviation,  a  student  may  transfer  to  the  industrial  education 
curriculum  of  the  College  of  Education  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Industrial  Education.  A  student  who  chooses  this  program  be- 
comes eligible  to  teach  aeronautics  and  shop  courses  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  is  prepared  to  direct  training  programs  in  industry.  (See  page  212  for 
the  options  in  industrial  education.)  Similar  transfers  to  other  colleges  within 
the  University  are  also  possible. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  professional  pilot  curriculum  which  prepares 
the  student  for  the  professional  certificates  necessary  for  all  types  of  civil 
flying.  During  the  two-year  curriculum,  the  student  receives  approximately 
one  and  a  half  years  of  work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  twelve  hours 
in  the  Institute  of  Aviation  leading  to  a  commercial  pilot  certificate.  If  the 
student  wishes  to  attend  the  summer  sessions  after  each  year  of  the  curric- 
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ulum,  an  individual  program  is  set  up  for  him  to  include  the  advanced  flight 
courses.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  advanced  flight  courses,  the  stu- 
dent is  awarded  the  flight  instructor,  instrument,  and  multi-engine  ratings. 
If  the  student  wishes  to  work  toward  a  degree  after  successful  completion  of 
the  two-year  program,  he  may  apply  for  transfer  to  a  degree-granting  division 
of  the  University. 

Students  who  prefer  to  take  a  four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree  may 
do  so  by  pursuing  the  requirements  necessary  for  degrees  in  such  colleges 
as  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering,  or  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  at  the  same  time  electing  flight  courses. 

An  aviation  electronics  curriculum  is  also  given  by  the  Institute.  This 
two-year  course  prepares  students  for  a  certificate  of  completion  in  electronic 
technology  and  an  advanced  F.C.C.  Radio-Telephone  license.  The  curriculum 
contains  both  technical  and  liberal  courses.  The  Private  Pilot  course,  which 
can  be  taken  during  either  the  first  or  second  year,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
program.  Students  who  wish  to  work  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  may  apply 
to  a  degree-granting  division  within  the  University  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  curriculum. 

A  special  fee  of  $375  is  charged  for  each  course  involving  flight  training 
in  addition  to  the  estimated  costs  listed  on  page  96. 

From  time  to  time  the  Institute  issues  bulletins  reporting  research  and 
containing  information  of  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  to  the  aero- 
space industry.  Limited  extension  service,  advice,  and  help  are  available 
through  the  Institute  to  Illinois  fixed-base  operators  and  to  communities 
having  airports. 

The  Institute,  in  addition  to  aircraft  maintenance,  aviation  electronics, 
and  flight  instruction,  publication  activities,  and  aeronautical  research,  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  University  of  Illinois— Willard  Air- 
port, which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  University.  The  Airport,  with  an 
area  of  900  acres,  is  located  near  U.S.  Route  45,  six  miles  southwest  of  the 
Illini  Union  Building  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Its  purpose  is  to  implement  a 
comprehensive  program  of  aviation  education  and  research  and  to  provide 
commercial  and  private  landing  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  national  air 
transport  and  defense.  The  Airport  provides  the  University  and  the  com- 
munity with  excellent  air  transportation  terminal  facilities,  and  also  makes 
possible  military  aviation  training  activities.  It  gives  students  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  flying  activities,  both  as  part  of  general  education  and  in  con- 
nection with  professional  objectives.  The  administration,  operation,  and 
servicing  activities  of  the  Airport  furnish  students  and  faculty  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  laboratory  study  and  research. 

The  land  and  rights-of-way  for  the  Airport  were  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity with  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois.  The 
present  completed  facilities,  financed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  through 
federal  funds  and  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
through  state  funds,  consist  of  three  concrete  runways  each  5,300  feet  long 
and  150  feet  wide;  one  turfed  runway  4,000  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide;  a 
total  of  12,000  feet  of  concrete  taxiways  50  feet  wide;  433,500  square  feet  of 
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ramp  space;  and  89,000  feet  of  drainage.  The  larger  hangar,  360  by  100  feet, 
provides  space  for  storage  and  shop  activities.  Attached  to  the  hangar  and 
covering  an  area  of  15,740  square  feet  are  classrooms,  operations  offices,  public 
rooms,  storage  and  stock  rooms,  and  service  utilities.  An  additional  hangar, 
90  by  100  feet,  was  constructed  in  1960  and  is  leased  for  business  aircraft  use. 
T-hangars  provide  additional  space  for  thirty- two  airplanes.  Eight  quonset- 
type  buildings  with  a  combined  floor  area  of  over  36,800  square  feet  provide 
space  for  research  and  other  educational  activities  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering  of  the  College  of  En- 
gineering, the  Aviation  Psychology  Laboratory  in  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, the  Meteorologic  Group  of  the  State  Water  Survey,  and  other  depart- 
ments. The  night-lighting  installation  makes  the  Airport  operative  at  all 
times  for  both  educational  and  commercial  purposes. 

A  terminal  building  and  an  F.A.A.  Combined  Station/Tower  were  con- 
structed at  the  Airport  in  1958-1959.  These  buildings  provide  attractive  pub- 
lic facilities  for  airline  travelers  and  housing  for  the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment for  safe  air  traffic  control. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  is  handled  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records.  Courses  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Aviation  are  open  to  students  and  to  faculty 
and  staff  members  in  all  departments  of  the  University,  subject  to  limitations  imposed 
by  the  availability  of  space  and  equipment. 

Any  person  wishing  to  enroll  as  a  full-time  student  in  any  of  the  three  Institute 
curricula  should  request  admission  to  the  Institute  of  Aviation  from  the  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Institute  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  applicant  must  have  graduated  from  high  school  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
acceptable  units. 

2.  Subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  professional  pilot  curriculum  and  the  aircraft 
maintenance  curriculum  are:  English,  three  units;  algebra,  one  unit;  and  geometry, 
one  unit. 

3.  Subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  aviation  electronics  curriculum  are:  English, 
three  units;  algebra,  two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  trigonometry,  one-half  unit. 

4.  It  is  recommended,  but  not  required,  that  applicants  have  additional  units  in  physics, 
mathematics,  and  social  studies. 

The  student  who  does  not  have  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
may  take  the  entrance  examinations  given  each  September.  Information  concerning  these 
examinations  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records,  100a 
Administration  Building,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 


Curriculum  in  Aircraft  Maintenance 

FIRST  YEAR               FIRST  SEMESTER              16  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER                                            16  HOURS 

Avi.  153— Aircraft  Shop  Practice,  or  Avi.  Avi.  150 — Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul  ....  3 

101— Private   Pilot    3  Avi.   151— Applied  Aircraft  Physics 3 

Avi.  155 — Aircraft  Mathematics 3  Avi.  152 — Aircraft  Engine  Accessory 

Avi.  157 — Aircraft  Engine  Theory  and  Overhaul     3 

Practice 6  Avi.  153 — Aircraft  Shop  Practice,  or  Avi. 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3  101— Private   Pilot    3 

Physical  Education 1  Avi.   154— Aircraft  Propellers 3 

Physical  Education 1 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Avi.  161 — Airport  Shop  Management  .. 

Avi.  163 — Aircraft  Structural  Materials   . 

Avi.  165 — Aircraft  Structural   Repair    .  .  . 

Avi.  167 — Aircraft   Fabricating    Processes 

Avi.  171 — Non-structural    Aircraft   Mate- 


Avi.  173 — Aircraft  Radio  and  Instruments 
Physical  Education 


16  HOURS  17  HOURS 

3  Avi.  158— Aircraft  Overhaul 3 

2  Avi.  160 — Aircraft  Rigging  and  Assembly  2 

3  Avi.    162 — Aircraft    Systems    and    Appli- 

2  ances 3 

Avi.  168 — Problems  of  Aircraft  Main- 

3  tenance   2 

2  Avi.  170 — Aircraft  Electrical  Systems  and 

1  Components    3 

G.E.  105— Elements  of  Drawing 3 

Physical    Education    1 


Curriculum  for  Professional  Pilots1 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 


Avi.   101— Private  Pilot 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication 
D.G.S.  121— History  of  Civilization  . . 
D.G.S.    131 — Biological   Science,  or 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical  Science   .... 
Physical  Education 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Avi.  102— Secondary  Flight 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication 
D.G.S.  122 — History  of  Civilization 
D.G.S.    132 — Biological   Science,  or 

D.G.S.   142 — Physical  Science   ... 
Physical  Education 


16  HOURS 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


16  HOURS 


Avi.  103 — Intermediate  Flight 

D.G.S.   131 — Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.   141 — Physical  Science 

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.  151 — Social  Science 

D.G.S.  161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts  . 

D.G.S.  171 — Psychology  for  General 

Education    

Physical  Education 

NOTES 

1  Professional-pilot  students  may  take  Aviation  103  and  104  in  the  summer  session  following  the  first 
year  of  the  curriculum,  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  elect  advanced  flight  courses  (Aviation  205,  206, 
207,  292)  in  the  second  year  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  following  summer  session.  Such  programs 
are  planned  on  an  individual  basis.  Aviation  206  and  207  are  offered  in  alternate  semesters  and 
summer  sessions. 


Avi.    1 04 — Advanced    Flight    

D.G.S.  132 — Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.   142— Physical  Science 

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.   152 — Social  Science 

D.G.S.  162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts  . 

D.G.S.  172— Philosophy  for  General 

Education    

Physical  Education 


Curriculum  in  Aviation  Electronics 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Avi.   181 — Introduction  to  Electronic 
Theory  and  Practices 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication 

G.E.    101  —  Engineering   Graphical 
Communication     

Math.  123 — Analytic  Geometry 

Physical  Education 


SECOND   YEAR 


16  HOURS 


15  HOURS 


Avi.   182— Basic  Electronic  Theory 3 

G.E.   212— Graphical   Calculations 2 

Math.   1 32— Calculus    5 

Physics  106 — General  Physics  (Mechanics)  4 

Physical  Education 1 


14  HOURS 


Avi.  183 — Advanced  Electronic  Theory 
Avi.  185— Aircraft  Electrical  Systems  . 

Math.    142— Calculus    

Physics   107 — General  Physics 

(Heat,   Electricity,   and   Magnetism) 
Physical  Education 


3  Avi.  184 — Aircraft  Navigation  and 

5  Communications   Systems    5 

3  Avi.   186— F.A.A.  and  F.C.C.   Regulations  3 
Avi.    188 — Aircraft   Instrumentation    ....  3 

4  Rhet.  272— Report  Writing    2 

1  Physical  Education 1 

Aviation  101    must  be  .taken  sometime  during  the  first  or  second  year. 
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Combined  Maintenance— Flight  Courses1 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS 


Avi.    1 01  —Private    Pilot    

Avi.  153 — Aircraft  Shop  Practice 

Avi.    155 — Aircraft   Mathematics    

Avi.   157 — Aircraft  Engine  Theory  and 

Practice     

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  . . 
Physical  Education 


SECOND  YEAR 


19  HOURS 


Avi.    103— Intermediate   Flight3 

Avi.  161 — Aircraft  Shop  Management  .. 
Avi.  163 — Aircraft  Structural  Materials  . 
Avi.  165 — Aircraft  Structural  Repair  ... 
Avi.  167 — Aircraft  Fabricating  Processes. 
Avi.    171 — Non-structural   Aircraft  Mate- 


Avi.  173— Aircraft  Radio  and  Instruments 
Physical    Education    


Avi.  102 — Secondary  Flight 

Avi.  150 — Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul  , 
Avi.  151 — Applied  Aircraft  Physics  ., 
Avi.    152 — Aircraft   Engine  Accessory 

Overhaul     , 

Avi.   154 — Aircraft  Propellers , 

Physical  Education , 


20  HOURS 


Avi.  104— Advanced  Flight3 

Avi.  158 — Aircraft  Overhaul 

Avi.  160 — Aircraft  Rigging  and  Assembly 

Avi.    162 — Aircraft    Systems    and    Appli- 
ances      

Avi.  168 — Problems  of  Aircraft  Main- 
tenance    

Avi.  170 — Aircraft  Electrical  Systems  and 
Components    

G.E.  105 — Elements  of  Drawing 

Physical  Education 


NOTES 

1  Students  register  in  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum. 

3  Students  may  take  Aviation  103  and  104  in  the  summer  session  following  the  first  year  of  the  cur- 
riculum, in  which  case  they  are  free  to  elect  advanced  flight  courses  (Aviation  205,  206,  207,  292) 
in  the  second  year  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  following  summer  session.  Such  programs  are 
planned  on  an  individual  basis.  Aviation  206  and  207  are  offered  in  alternate  semesters  and  sum- 
mer sessions. 
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David  Kinley  Hall— quarters  for  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 


College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration 


The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
is  to  provide  educational  experience  that  will  help  students  develop  their 
potentialities  for  leadership  and  service  in  business,  in  government,  and  in 
teaching  and  research.  The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  a  study  of 
the  basic  aspects  of  business  and  preparation  for  careers  in  fields  such  as  ac- 
counting, business  management,  banking,  insurance,  marketing,  and  teach- 
ing. Students  should,  however,  expect  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  fields 
they  enter  if  they  aspire  to  higher  positions. 

The  curriculum,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  one  of 
the  various  degree  programs  in  business  and  economics,  is  based  on  four  years 
of  college  work.  Students  are  required  to  elect  courses  in  other  colleges  of 
the  University  including  mathematics,  rhetoric,  literature,  speech,  and  social 
science  and  to  secure  as  liberal  an  education  as  possible  to  avoid  the  narrow- 
ing effects  of  overspecialization. 

Instruction  is  organized  under  the  Departments  of  Accountancy,  Business 
Education,  Economics,  Finance,  Industrial  Administration,  and  Marketing. 
The  Division  of  Business  English  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
also  provides  a  part  of  the  instruction  for  business  students. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  college  offers  graduate  and  professional  programs  to  students  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  one  of  the  areas  of  business  and  economics,  or  in  a  non-business  area  such  as 
liberal  arts,  science,  or  engineering.  Detailed  information  on  graduate  programs  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  College  and  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
catalogs.  Students  planning  to  pursue  work  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

COMBINED  PROGRAMS 

Students  may  combine  technical  courses  in  engineering  with  business  courses  to 
obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  industrial  administration.  Students  may  combine 
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business  courses  with  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  commerce  and  law.  Through  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  may  major  in  economics  or  finance.  A  certificate  for  teaching  business 
subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  may  be  obtained  by  combining  required  courses  in 
education  with  the  program  of  business  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  who  meet  the 
University's  requirements  with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  and  fees,  and  who 
maintain  satisfactory  scholastic  records  in  this  college,  are  awarded  degrees  appropriate 
to  their  curricula.  Each  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  132  semester  hours  of  credit, 
excluding  basic  military  and  the  required  physical  education. 

Continuing  students  who  entered  the  college  before  June  1,  1964,  should  consult 
catalogs  of  previous  years  for  graduation  requirements  which  they  must  meet. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  a  3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses 
counted  toward  graduation,  a  3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses  taken  at  this  Univer- 
sity, and  a  3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses  taken  in  the  field  of  concentration.  Basic 
military,  physical  education,  and  religion  grades  are  not  counted  in  the  graduation 
average.  They  are  included  in  each  semester  average  in  determining  probationary  status. 

Special  faculty  advisers  are  available  during  the  registration  period  each  semester 
to  help  new  students  plan  their  academic  programs. 

TRANSFER  FROM  THE  CHICAGO   UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISION 

Students  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  who  become  candidates  for  a 
degree  at  Urbana  must  be  enrolled  in  this  college  all  of  the  junior  year  or  all  of  the 
senior  year,  earning  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  credit  uninterrupted  by  work  elsewhere. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  commerce  and  law  degree  must  be  enrolled 
for  two  years  on  the  Urbana  campus,  the  junior  year  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  and  the  senior  year  in  the  College  of  Law. 

SECOND   BACHELOR'S   DEGREE 

A  commerce  student  who  has  received  one  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second 
bachelor's  degree,  provided  that  all  specified  requirements  for  both  degrees,  including 
the  English  requirement,  are  fully  met,  and  provided  that  the  curriculum  offered  for 
the  second  degree  includes  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  not  counted  for  the  first  degree. 

Candidates  for  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  meet  the  same  residence  requirement 
as  for  the  first  degree.  If  any  of  the  first  three  years  of  credit  have  been  transferred 
from  another  institution,  the  student  must  spend  the  last  two  semesters  earning  a  minimum 
of  thirty  semester  hours  in  uninterrupted  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus.  This  includes 
the  thirty  additional  hours  required  for  the  second  degree. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

Superior  students  in  the  college  are  invited  to  participate  in  honor  sections  of 
required  courses  and  in  special  departmental  seminars  and  colloquia.  Special  advising 
arrangements  provide  opportunities  for  advanced  placement  and  encourage  creative  and 
independent  study.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director, 
College  Honors  Program,  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  214  David 
Kinley  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 

DEAN'S   LIST 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  Dean's  List  is  announced.  Students  who  rank  in 
the  top  10  per  cent  of  their  class  and  who  have  participated  in  the  honors  program  are 
designated  as  Honors  Scholars. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION  EFFECTIVE  JUNE   1,   1964 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
are  English,  three  units;  algebra,  two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  science,  two 
units;  social  science,  two  units;  and  foreign  language,  two  units.  The  foreign  language 
units  must  be  in  the  same  language. 

A  student  may  be  admitted  with  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry,  but 
is  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  algebra  during  the  first  year  in  the  college, 
without  credit  toward  graduation.  A  student  with  a  deficiency  in  foreign  language  may  be 
admitted,  but  must  make  up  the  deficiency  during  the  first  two  years  in  the  college,  without 
credit  toward  graduation.  General  science  may  not  be  used  as  a  required  science  subject. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  not  be  excused  from  the  above 
entrance  requirements  unless  they  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  deficient. 

MATHEMATICS  PLACEMENT  TEST 

Students  without  college  credit  in  algebra  are  required  to  take  the  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  before  registering  in  the  college.  New  freshmen  take  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations.  Transfer  students  without  college  credit  in  algebra 
must  take  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in  the  New 
Student  Week  Program  provided  with  the  permit  to  enter. 

The  results  of  the  Test  will  be  used  to  place  the  student  in  Mathematics  111  or  112 
for  no  credit  or  to  exempt  him  from  college  algebra  and  allow  him  to  enroll  in  Mathe- 
matics 124  which  is  required  for  graduation. 

The  student  who  enters  with  college  credit  in  algebra  may  proceed  directly  to 
courses  beyond  college  algebra  required  by  the  college  for  graduation. 

Curricula 

The  graduation  requirements  outlined  below  are  effective  for  all  students  admitted 
after  June  1,  1964.  Students  admitted  prior  to  that  date  should  refer  to  the  Under- 
graduate Study  catalog  for  previous  years. 

Normally  students  must  register  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours  (excluding  physical 
education  and  religion  courses)  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  (including  physical  education 
and  religion  courses)  in  each  semester.  Students  should  take  specifically  required  courses  in 
the  semesters  indicated  in  the  Sample  Schedule  of  Courses,  page  193.  A  required  course 
which  is  failed  must  be  repeated  the  following  semester. 

Approval  of  a  faculty  adviser  or  one  of  the  deans  is  required  for  semester  study 
lists,  including  elective  courses   to   be  counted   toward  graduation. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  graduation  listed  below,  students  are  required 
to  earn  one  hour  of  credit  in  physical  education  in  each  of  the  first  four  semesters. 
Physical  education  grades  are  not  counted  in  the  graduation  average.  The  following 
requirements  apply  to  all  curricula  except  commercial  teaching.  For  a  complete  state- 
ment on  commercial  teaching,  see  page  199. 

GROUP  A.  UNIVERSITY  REQUIREMENTS  HOURS 

Rhet.   101,   102— Rhetoric   and   Composition    6 

Rhet.  200— Remedial  Writing  (see  page  112) 

GROUP  B.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Behavioral  Science  (List  2,  page   1 92) 7 

1  Bus.    Eng.   251— Business  Writing    3 

Economics — 200-   or   300-level    course    not   used    elsewhere    3 

Economics— Elective   (List  5,   page   1 93)    3 

Foreign  Language,  Humanities,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science  (List  1,  page  192) 8 

History  or  Political  Science  (List  3,  page   1 93)    6 

Literature   (List  4,   page    1 93)    6 

Math.    124 — Introductory   Analysis   for    Social    Scientists    3 

Math.    134 — Introductory   Analysis   for    Social    Scientists    4 
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HOURS 

Phil.    102-Logic    3 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speaking 3 

GROUP  C.  BUSINESS  CORE  REQUIREMENTS 

Accy.    101,    1 05 — Principles    of    Accounting    6 

Accy.    108 — Intermediate   Accounting    3 

Bus.  Law  201 — Basic  Principles  of  Law  and  Business 3 

Econ.    1 02,    1 03 — Principles  of   Economics    6 

1  Econ.    1 72— Quantitative    Methods,    I     3 

1  Econ.    173— Quantitative   Methods,    II    3 

1  Econ.    200 — Economic    Analysis   for    Business    3 

Fin.    250 — Money    and    Banking    3 

Fin.    254 — Business   Finance    3 

1  Mgmt.    210 — Industrial    Organization    and    Management     3 

1  Mktg.    201  —Principles    of    Marketing     3 

GROUP  D.   FIELD  OF  CONCENTRATION  AND  ELECTIVES ^8_ 

Total  required  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical  education 132 

NOTES 

1  To  be  available  September,   1965. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

For  titles  and  course  descriptions,  see  Undergraduate  Courses  catalog. 
Students   must   select   at   least   one   two-course   sequence    from   each   of   the   five  lists 
indicated  below.  The  following  regulations  apply: 

1.  At   least  one  course  in    the  general   education  sequence  requirements   should  be 
completed  in  each  semester  of  the  first  two  years. 

2.  The   behavioral   science  sequence   should   be   started   not   later   than   the   sopho- 
more year. 

3.  Three   or   more   courses   in    the   general   education    sequences   must    be   selected 
from  200-300  level  courses. 

4.  The  courses  used  to  meet  the  general  education  requirement  may  not  be  counted 
elsewhere. 

5.  Substitution   of  other  courses  in   the  approved  sequences  must  be  approved  by 
one  of  the  deans  in  the  college  office. 

LIST  1.     FOREIGN   LANGUAGE,  HUMANITIES,  MATHEMATICS,  NATURAL  SCIENCE   (8  hours) 

Art  116,  Music  130,  131 

Art  111,  112,  and  Music  113  or  114 

Astronomy   101,  102 

Botany  100,  Zoology  104 

Chemistry  111,   132 

Chemistry  101   or  102  and  Chemistry  105 

Division  of  General  Studies    131,   132 

Division  of  General   Studies   161,   162 

Division  of  General  Studies  172  and  one  300-level  course  in  Philosophy 

Entomology   103,  Physiology   103 

Foreign  Language:  eight-hour  sequence  in  any  language  (intermediate  or  above) 

Geography    101,   111 

Geology  101,  102 

Humanities  151,  152 

Humanities  211,  212 

Philosophy  103  and  303  or  306 

Philosophy   105,  317,  335 

Physics  101,  102 

LIST  2.     BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE  (7  hours) 

Anthropology  103,   160 

Division  of  General  Studies   151,  152 
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Psychology  TOO  and  one  200-  or  300-level  course  in  Psychology  (Psychology  255  recommended) 

Sociology  104,  105 

Sociology  100  and  two  of  Sociology  218,  223,  228,  276 

LIST  3.     HISTORY  OR  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (6  hours) 

History  111,  112 

History  352,  376 

History  362,  394 

History  391,  392 

Political  Science  150  or  191   and  one  of  Political  Science  317,  345,  351,  371 

Political  Science   191,  192 

Political  Science  305,  326,  331,  335,  346,  347,  348,  389,  396,  397  (any  two) 

LIST  4.     LITERATURE   (6  hours) 

For  students  with  one  or  more  units  of  English  literature  in  high  school: 

English  113,  114 

English  272,  273,  285,  288,  316  (any  two) 

For  students  with  one  or  more  units  of  American  literature  in  high  school: 

English  121,  122 

English  122,  123 

English  131,  201 

English  252,  253 

English  338,  339,  340  (any  two) 

Humanities   263,  264 

Students  who  do  not  fall  into  either  category  above  should  select  sequences  from  the  area  in  which 

they  have  had  the  least  work.  Literature  in  a  foreign  language  may  be  substituted  when  justified. 

LIST  5.     ADVANCED  ECONOMICS  (3  hours) 

Economics  214 
Economics  228 
Economics  240 
Economics  288 
Economics  336 


Sample  Schedule  of  Courses 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  HOURS 

Accy.  101    3 

Math.  124 3 

Rhet.   101    3 

List   1    (page   192)    4 

Physical  Education 1 

SECOND  YEAR                                                    17  HOURS 

Accy.  108 3 

Econ.   103    3 

Econ.  172   3 

Speech  101    3 

List  2   (page   192)    4 

Physical  Education 1 

THIRD  YEAR                                                         18  HOURS 

Econ.  200   3 

Fin.  254 3 

Mgmt.  201    3 

Mktg.  101    3 

List  3   (above)    3 

Major     3 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                     18  HOURS 

List  4  (above)    3 

List  5  (above) 3 

Major  and   Electives    12 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Accy.  105   3 

Econ.   102   3 

Math.  134 4 

Rhet.    102    3 

List   1    (page   192)    4 

Physical    Education    1 

17  HOURS 

Econ.   173    3 

Fin.  250   3 

Phil.    102    3 

List  2  (page   192)    3 

List  3    (above)   or   major    4 

Physical    Education    1 

18  HOURS 

Bus.  Law  200 3 

List  4   or   List   3    (above)    3 

Major    and    Electives         12 


16  HOURS 

Bus.  Engl.  251    3 

List  4  (above)  or  elective 3 

Major  and   Electives    7 

Economics   Elective    3 
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Fields  of  Concentration 

Requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  last  four  semesters. 

The  requirements  outlined  below  in  the  various  fields  of  concentration  are  effective 
for  all  students  declaring  a  major  during  the  academic  year,  1964-1965. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Accountancy.  This  program  is  designed 
for  those  who  are  preparing  to  follow  governmental,  industrial,  commercial,  or  public 
accounting,  or  who  wish  to  use  the  field  of  concentration  in  accountancy  as  a  general 
training  for  a  career  in  business. 

Required: 

1.  Accountancy  106  or  108  (whichever  was  not  taken  for  college  general  business 
education  requirements),  274,  308,  371,  377;  Rhetoric  272. 

2.  Three  courses  from  Accountancy  221,  325,  341,  362,  366,  372,  374,  378.  These 
courses  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  accountancy.  These 
courses  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  specific  area  of  accounting  should  consult  with 
staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Accountancy  concerning  selection  of  courses. 

COMMERCE  AND  LAW 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  and  Law.  This  program  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  combine  business  and  legal  studies  and  obtain  both  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  six  years  (see  also  requirements 
for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Law,  page  291).  Students  who  are  candidates  for  a 
degree  in  commerce  and  law  must  complete  the  junior  year  in  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration  on  the  Urbana  campus.  In  their  fourth  year,  students  who 
have  at  least  ninety-six  credit  hours  of  prelaw  work  (exclusive  of  military  and  physical 
education)  are  regularly  registered  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law. 

Required: 

1.  Forty -five  hours  of  courses  in  accountancy,  economics,  finance,  management,  and 
marketing,  including  the  courses  required  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum. 

2.  Thirty  hours  of  law  taken  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 

For  complete  program,  see  page  199. 

ECONOMIC   HISTORY 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for  those 
who  desire  background  in  economic  history  or  who  are  preparing  to  teach  economic  history 
or  do  research  in  it. 

Required: 

1.  Economics  238,  336;  Economics  300  or  301. 

2.  Two  courses  from  Economics  292,  306,  335,  337. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  courses  outside  economics,  preferably  in  history  or 
political  science,  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduation. 

ECONOMIC  THEORY 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for  those 
who  desire  broad  training  in  economic  theory. 
Required: 
1.     Economics  300,  301,  306. 
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2.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  courses  in  economics  approved  by  the  departmental 
adviser. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  economics  approved  by 
the  departmental  adviser. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduation. 

ECONOMICS   OF   GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS,   PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for  those 
wishing  to  prepare  to  enter  public  utility,  transportation,  communication  industries,  or 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  government. 

Required: 

1.  Political  Science  150,  151. 

2.  Fifteen  hours  from  Economics  280,  288,  384,  385,  386,  389;  Finance  255;  Manage- 
ment 252. 

3.  Twelve  hours  of  social  sciences  (including  economics),  finance,  law,  marketing,  and 
agricultural  economics. 

The  selection  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  courses 
selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

FINANCE 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Finance.  This  program  is  designed  for  those 
who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  banking,  business  finance,  investment, 
or  public  finance. 

Required: 

1.  Economics  214. 

2.  Twelve  hours  of  finance  courses  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

3.  Twelve  hours  of  related  courses  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduation. 

GENERAL  ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  who  wish  a  general  course  of  study  in  economics. 
Required: 

1.  Economics  300,  301. 

2.  Fifteen  hours  of  economics  courses  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  economics  approved  by 
the  departmental  adviser. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduation. 

INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Administration.  This  program  is 
designed  for  those  who  desire  to  combine  management  with  engineering  or  with  other 
technical  work  in  an  integrated  program.  A  student  must  complete  fifty  hours  of  courses 
in  accountancy,  business  law,  economics,  finance,  management,  and  marketing,  including 
the  courses  required  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum. 

Required: 

1.  Management  205,  221,  248,  301;  Rhetoric  272.  Other  management  courses  may  be 
substituted  for  Management  205  and  221  with  the  consent  of  the  departmental  adviser. 

2.  Eighteen  hours  in  technical  courses  appropriate  to  the  student's  course  of  study, 
to  be  taken  in  a  department  outside  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 
The  technical  major  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  departmental  adviser  and  the  dean  of  the 
college.  If  the  student  selects  an  engineering  area,  he  may  count  General  Engineering  103 
and  104  toward  this  major. 

When  the  student  selects  his  major  after  he  has  earned  forty-five  hours,  he  must  file 
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a  petition  in  214  David  Kinley  Hall  which  states  the  reason  he  has  chosen  industrial 
administration  as  a  major  and  include  the  list  of  technical  electives  chosen.  The  petition 
must  be  signed  by  the  departmental  adviser  before  filing  in  the  college  office.  The  petition 
must  be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 


INSURANCE 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Finance.  This  program  is  designed  for  students 
preparing  for  a  career  in  the  insurance  business.  Students  who  expect  to  major  in  insurance 
should  take  Finance  260  in  their  junior  year. 

Required: 

1.  Finance  260,  262;  Economics  342. 

2.  Three  courses  from  Finance  259,  270,  360,  363,  370;  Business  Law  302. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  finance. 

The  selection  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  courses 
selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 


LABOR  ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  desiring  to  make  a  career  in  some  phase  of  labor-management  relations,  in  government 
service,  industry,  or  the  academic  professions. 

Required: 

1.  Economics  240,  246,  342,  344;  Economics  300  or  301. 

2.  Nine  hours  from  Economics  210,  288,  301,  343;  Management  248,  362;  Political 
Science  365;  Psychology  245,  357;  Sociology  318. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  economics. 

The  selection  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  courses 
selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 


MANAGEMENT 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Management.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  management.  In  addition  to  com- 
merce courses,  management  majors  are  urged  to  take  more  than  the  required  number  of 
hours  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  courses,  particularly  history,  science,  and  philosophy. 

Required: 

1.  Management  248,  301;  Rhetoric  272. 

2.  Nine  hours  in  management  courses  not  counted  elsewhere. 

3.  Six  hours  of  200-  or  300-level  commerce  courses  outside  management.  These  courses 
may  not  be  counted  elsewhere. 

Selection  of  courses  in  (2)  and  (3)  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 


MARKETING 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Marketing.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  planning  to  engage  in  any  of  the  phases  of  marketing.  The  student  must  take  at 
least  twenty-one  semester  hours  of  which  fifteen  hours  must  be  Department  of  Marketing 
courses.  None  of  the  twenty-one  hours  are  to  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  require- 
ments for  graduation. 


GENERAL  MARKETING 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  211,  287,  305. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Accountancy  108;  Business  Law  300;  Economics  224,  271, 
288,  300,  313*371,  374,  384;  Finance  260,  262,  264,  270;  Management  204,  245,  311,  312; 
Marketing  212,  282,  288,  and  any  300  course  in  marketing;  Rhetoric  272. 
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ADVERTISING 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  287,  382,  383,  384. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  288,  305,  321,  323,  351,  385,  386,  387,  388; 
Journalism  204. 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  287,  331,  332,  373. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  282,  305,  321,  334,  335,  345,  387;  Economics 
224;  Management  245,  311. 

FOREIGN  MARKETING 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  287,  305;  Economics  224,  326. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  321,  345,  349,  351,  372,  373,  387;  Economics  228, 
238,  328,  329,  384;  Finance  260;  foreign  languages. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  287,  321,  323,  373;  Economics  271. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  305,  315,  325,  345,  383,  387;  Accountancy 
108,  366;  Economics  301,  371,  374;  Management  245;  Rhetoric  272. 

RETAILING 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  211,  212,  315,  345. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  282,  288,  305,  321,  325,  349,  372,  384,  387;  Ac- 
countancy 108;  Art  111,  112,  115,  185,  186;  Business  Law  300;  Economics  313;  Finance  260, 
264,  270;  Home  Economics  120  and  125,  or  132  and  133,  160,  182,  183,  184,  260,  262,  271, 
280,  281,  287,  380,  395;  Management  204,  245,  248. 

SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  282,  287,  373,  387. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  212,  288,  305,  321,  323,  325,  345,  351,  372,  383, 
384,  385,  386,  388;  Management  248;  Business  Law  300;  Economics  313;  Journalism  204. 

SELLING 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  287,  345,  372,  373. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  211,  212,  282,  288,  305,  315,  321,  325,  349,  351, 
384,  387;  Business  Law  302;  Finance  260,  262,  264,  267,  270,  363,  370;  Management  204,  248. 
The  courses  in  business  law  and  Finance  260,  262,  270,  363,  and  370  are  suggested  electives  for 
students  interested  in  insurance. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION  MANAGEMENT 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  211,  321,  345,  349;  Economics  214. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  212,  287,  305,  323,  384,  387;  Business  Law  300; 
Economics  280,  288,  384;  Finance  260,  264;  Journalism  218,  309;  Management  245,  248; 
Political  Science  110,  305,  361;  Rhetoric  272;  Urban  Planning  372. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 

Required: 

1.  Marketing  305,  321;  Economics  287,  384,  386. 

2.  Additional  hours  from  Marketing  282,  287,  351,  373,  387;  Economics  240,  385;  Man- 
agement 204,  248,  252. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Management.  This  program  is  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  relationships  between  employer 
and  employee  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  affiliation  with  personnel  departments 
in  industry  or  in  public  institutions.  A  student  must  complete  fifty  hours  of  courses  in 
accountancy,  business  law,  economics,  finance,  management,  and  marketing,  including  the 
courses  required  elsewhere  in  the  curriculum. 

Required: 

1.  Management  248,  312;  Economics  240;  Psychology  145.  These  courses  are  not  to  be 
counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

2.  Eighteen  hours  from  the  following  courses  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser 
and  not  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation:  Economics  246,  342, 
343,  344;  Finance  360;  Law  347;  Management  205,  221,  245,  301,  311,  362;  Psychology  255, 
290,  357;  Sociology  110,  318;  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  387.  The  student  should 
not  select  all  courses  in  a  particular  category,  but  should  make  the  selection  as  broad  as 
possible. 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Training.  This  program  is  designed 
for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  secretarial  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill 
and  broad  business  education. 

Required: 

1.  Business  Education  101,  102,  111,  112,  203,  213,  222,  233,  241.  (Previous  training  in 
typewriting  and  shorthand  determines  course  level  at  which  student  begins.) 

2.  Management  245,  246,  248;  Rhetoric  272. 

STATISTICAL  ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  This  program  is  designed  for  those 
preparing  to  do  quantitative  analysis  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  business. 
Required: 

1.  Economics  271,  371,  372,  374. 

2.  Mathematics  358  and  359  (or  Mathematics  132  and  142)  and  Mathematics  363. 

3.  Twelve  hours  from  Accountancy  108;  Agricultural  Economics  341;  Business  Admin- 
istration 373;  Economics  375;  Industrial  Engineering  233;  Mathematics  195,  315,  364,  375;  and 
any  200-  or  300-level  courses  in  accountancy,  economics,  finance,  management,  and  mar- 
keting. 

Selection  of  courses  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  curriculum  adviser.  The  courses 
selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for  graduation. 

Specialization  in  areas  such  as  marketing,  forecasting,  operations  research,  data  proc- 
essing, and  quality  control  can  be  provided  by  the  selections  made  under  (3)  above. 

URBAN   LAND   ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Urban  Land  Economics.  This  program  is 
designed  for  those  who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  the  economics  and 
administration  of  urban  land  utilization.  Students  who  expect  to  concentrate  in  urban  land 
economics  should  take  Finance  264  in  their  junior  year. 

Required: 

1.  Finance  264,  265,  266;  Business  Law  301. 

2.  Two  courses  from  Finance  253,  259,  260,  267,  369;  Economics  372;  Marketing  321. 

3.  At  least  nine  hours  in  related  courses  approved  by  the  adviser  in  the  field.  The 
following  courses  are  especially  recommended:  Accountancy  274;  Agricultural  Economics 
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218;  Agricultural  Engineering  361;  Architecture  141,  216;  Business  Administration  373; 
Economics  214,  280,  288,  313,  374,  384;  Finance  258,  270,  357,  359,  370;  Geography  366,  383; 
Marketing  287;  Political  Science  305,  306;  Sociology  100,  276;  Urban  Planning  372. 

The  courses  selected  above  may  not  be  counted  elsewhere  in  meeting  requirements  for 
graduation. 

RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OPTION 

Course  sequences  in  art,  architecture,  engineering,  and  mathematics  may  be  used  in 
the  urban  land  economics  curriculum  by  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  the 
residential  construction  area. 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commercial  Teaching 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  in  addition  to  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  a  major,  a  minimum  of  forty-five  credit  hours  in  courses  in  accountancy,  business 
education,  business  law,  economics,  finance,  management,  and  marketing  is  required  for 
graduation  in  this  field  of  concentration.  However,  thirty-two  of  these  hours  must  be 
exclusive  of  economics. 

Students  should  prepare  to  teach  in  three  or  more  of  the  commerce  areas.  For  specific 
requirements,  see  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education.  Possible  areas  are: 
advertising,  basic  business  and  economic  education,  bookkeeping,  business  law,  clerical 
practice,  cooperative  education  (distributive  and  office),  office  equipment,  office  practice, 
salesmanship,  shorthand,  and  typing. 

The  student  must  have,  in  addition,  an  approved  teacher  education  minor  outside 
the  commerce  field.  Attention  is  called  to  the  economic  education  minor. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 

HOURS 

Education     19 

Ed.  Prac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education 5 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational   Psychology    3 

Hist.   Phil.    Ed.  201 — Foundations   of   American   Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 5 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession 2 

Vo.  Tech.   Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Vocational   and   Technical   Education    2 

Health  and   Physical   Education    2 

Hygiene  1 04 — The  Science  of  Personal  Health 2 

Physical  Education  (required) (4) 

Humanities 6  to  8 

One  of  the  following: 

American  Literature  or  English  Literature 3 

Humanities  21 1 — Growth  of  American  Culture 4 

Phil.  104 — Philosophy  of  Democracy 4 

Phil.  105— Moral  Ideas  and  Practice 2 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Language   Arts    11 

D.G.S.  1 1 1  and  1 12— Verbal  Communication 8 

Rhetoric   101,   102,  and  Speech    101    may  be  taken   instead  of  Division  of 
General  Studies   111   and   112. 

Rhet.   151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

Natural  Science 11 

Science  or  Advanced  Mathematics    8 

Courses  to  fulfill  this  requirement  may  be  taken  from  the  following:  as- 
tronomy, botany,  chemistry,  Division  of  General  Studies  (courses  131,  132, 
141,  142),  entomology,  geology,  mathematics,  microbiology,  physics,  phys- 
iology, and  zoology.  Mathematics  101,  102,  103,  104,  111,  112,  117,  118, 
and  161  are  not  accepted  as  advanced  mathematics. 
Math.  1 1 1— Algebra,  or  Math.  1 12— College  Algebra 3 
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HOURS 

Professional    Courses 45 

Shorthand — Preparation  to  teach  shorthand  is  recommended  but  not  required.  Prepara- 
tion to  teach  shorthand  requires  a  student  to  continue  through  Business  Education  213. 
Typewriting — All   business  teacher  education    majors   are   required   to   prepare   to  teach 

typewriting  (through  Business  Education  203). 
Students  with  previous  instruction  in  shorthand  or  typing  begin  with  the  course  in  the 
series  in  line  with  such  instruction.  Students  who  begin  in  advanced  courses  receive 
credit  for  beginning  courses. 

Accy.   101 — Principles  of  Accounting    3 

Accy.   105 — Accounting   Procedure    3 

Accy.    108 — Intermediate    Accounting    3 

Bus.  Ed.  203 — Advanced  Typewriting 2 

Bus.   Law    100— Basic   Principles  of   Business   Law,  or   Bus.    Law  201    and   202 — 

General  Principles  of  Business  Law 3   or  6 

Econ.  102  and  103— Principles  of  Economics,  or  Econ.  108  and  109— Elements  of 

Economics 6 

Fin.  250 — Money,   Credit,  and   Banking,  or   Fin.   254 — Business   Finance,   or   Fin. 

260 — Economics    of    Insurance    3 

Mgmt.   101 — Industrial  Organization  and  Management 3 

Mgmt.  246— Office  Equipment 3 

Mktg.    101— Principles  of  Marketing    3 

Two  of  the  following: 

Accy.  106 — Elementary  Cost  Accounting 3 

Bus.  Ed.  233 — Executive  Secretarial  Practice 2 

Bus.  Ed.  241 — Records  Management    2 

Mktg.  21 1— Principles   of   Retailing    3 

Mktg.  212— Retail  Sales  Promotion,  or  Mktg.  315— Retail  Buying 2 

Mktg.    287— Advertising    3 

Electives    4  to  9 

Social   Science    12  to   14 

Two  of  the  following  (more  advanced  courses  must  be  substituted  if  taken  by 
advanced  students): 

D.G.S.   121— History  of  Civilization    4 

D.G.S.   122— History  of  Civilization    4 

D.G.S.   151 — Social  Science    4 

Econ.  1 36 — American  Economic  History 3 

Econ.  138 — European  Economic  History 3 

Geog.   105 — Introductory  Economic  Geography 3 

Hist.  101 — Ideas  and  Institutions  in  the  Western  World 4 

Sociol.   104 — Community  and   Society    4 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since  1877)   ...  3 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Electives  or  Courses  in  Minor 17  to  20 

Total 126 


For   the   Degree   of  Master   of   Science   in   Commercial   Teaching 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Commercial  Teaching  must  earn 
three  units  in  education,  consisting  of  the  courses  listed  in  Group  I  (see  page  201);  three 
units  in  commerce,  consisting  of  two  units  from  courses  listed  in  Group  II  and  one  unit 
from  courses  listed  in  Group  III  (see  page  201);  and  two  units  of  electives.  All  courses  must 
be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  adviser. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  on  page  201  may  be  completed  by 
extramural  graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 
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FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

I.   Education:  Three  units  consisting  of  the  following  courses: 

Ed.    Psych.    31  1— Psychology   of    Learning    for   Teachers    % 

Ed.   Psych.  312— Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School    1/2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education 1/2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.   Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education    Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education V2 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  456 — Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Vocational  and  Technical 

Education    1 

II.   Commerce,  other  than  Business  Education:  Two  units  selected  from  the  following  areas: 
Accountancy: 

Accy.   308 — Advanced  Accounting    V2 

Accy .    37 1  — Auditing    Vi 

Accy.  401 — General  Accounting  Theory    1 

Business  Law: 

Bus.  Law  301 — The  Law  of  Security  Transactions  and  Banking %  to  1 

Economics: 

Econ.  326 — Theories  and  Policies  of  International  Commerce V2  to  1 

Econ.   328 — Latin-American    Economic   Problems    V2  to  1 

Econ.   384 — Economics   of  Transportation    V2  to  1 

Econ.  400 — General  Economic  Theory 1 

Econ.  414 — Public  Finance 1 

Econ.  415 — Economics  of  Taxation 1 

Econ.  436 — American  Economic  History 1 

Econ.  440 — Labor  Economics 1 

Econ.   441 — Labor   Economics    1 

Management: 

Mgmt.  312 — Human  Relations  in  Business V2 

Marketing: 

Mktg.  315— Retail  Buying    V2 

Mktg.  372 — Advanced  Salesmanship Va. 

Mktg.  373 — Sales  Management    V2 

Mktg.  387 — Advertising   Policies  and   Problems    V2  to  1 

Mktg.  401 — Marketing  Principles  and   Problems 1 

Mktg.  415 — Merchandising  Trends  and   Problems    1 

Mktg.  421 — Analysis  of  Consumer  Markets    1 

Mktg.  481 — Advanced  Advertising  Principles 1 

III.  Commerce — Business  Education:  One  unit  selected  from  the  following  courses: 

Bus.  Ed.    351 — Improvement  of    Instruction    in    Shorthand    V2 

Bus.  Ed.   352 — Improvement  of    Instruction    in   Typewriting    V2 

Bus.  Ed.    353 — Improvement   of    Instruction    in    Bookkeeping    V2 

Bus.  Ed.   361 — Teaching  Office  Management  and  Machine  Operations    V2 

Bus.  Ed.   382 — Organization   and  Administration   of  Cooperative   Part-Time   Programs   in 

Business    Education    1 

Bus.  Ed.  383 — Problems  in  Cooperative  Education 1 

Bus.  Ed.    491-Thesis    V2  to  2 

IV.  Recommended  Electives:  Two  units  selected  from  the  courses  listed  under  I,  II,  or  not 
more  than  one  unit  from  III,  or  from  the  courses  listed  below.  These  courses  are  sug- 
gestions only;  others  may  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  adviser. 

Ed.  Adm.  460 — Public  Control  and   Administration   of   Education    

Ed.   Psych.   390 — Elements   of   Educational    Statistics    

Ed.  Psych.  391 — Construction  and  Use  of  Tests  in  Teaching 

Ed.  Psych.  41 1 — Psychology  of  Adolescence   for  Teachers    

Ed.    Psych.   413 — Social    Psychology   and    the    Problems   of    Education    

Ed.   Psych.   422 — Basic   Principles   of   Counseling    

Ed.  Psych.  423 — The  Use  of  Tests  in  Guidance 

Ed.  Psych.  425 — Principles  of  Guidance 
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UNITS 

Ed.    Psych.    428 — The    Analysis    and    Use    of    Occupational    Information    in    Guidance 

Programs      1 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  401 — Modern  Theories  of  Education    1 

Journ.    308 — High    School    Journalism    Vi 

Sec.    Ed.    354 — Audio-Visual    Materials    and    Problems    Vi 

Sec.  Ed.  439 — Fundamentals  of  Curriculum  Development 1 

Vo.  Tech.   Ed.  381 — Principles   of  Vocational    Education    J&  to  1 


Commerce  Minors  for  Non-Commerce  Students 
SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

Students  with  previous  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  must  confer  with 
advisers  in  the  Business  Education  Department,  9  David  Kinley  Hall. 

HOURS 

Bus.  Ed.  101,  102,  203— Typewriting 6 

Bus.  Ed.  Ill,  112,  213— Shorthand 9 

Mgmt.  246 — Office  Equipment 3 

Rhet.   151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

Total 21 

ACCOUNTANCY 

Accy.    101 — Principles   of  Accounting    3 

Accy.  1 05 — Accounting   Procedure 3 

Accy.  106 — Elementary  Cost  Accounting 3 

Accy.    108 — Intermediate   Accounting    3 

Electives    9 

Accy.   274 — Federal   Income  Tax  Accounting    3 

Accy.  308 — Advanced  Accounting    3 

Accy.  366 — Advanced  Cost  Accounting 2 

Bus.  Law  201   and  202 — General  Principles  of  Business  Law 5  or  6 

Econ.  1 08 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing 3 

Total     21 

ECONOMICS   EDUCATION 

Business  education  majors  may  also  elect  this  minor.  The  same  courses  may  not  count 
as  fulfilling  both  major  and  minor  requirements. 

Econ.  102  and  103— Principles  of  Economics,  or  Econ.  108  and  109— Elements  of  Economics  ..  6 

Econ.  213— Economic  Problems  of  the  Family,  or  Home  Econ.  271— Home  Management  ...  .3  or  2 
Fin.    250— Money,    Credit,    and    Banking,   or    Fin.    257 — Corporation    Finance,    or    Fin.    260 — 

Economics  of  Insurance    3 

Electives    ° 

Econ.  210 — Comparative  Economic  Systems 3 

Econ.  213— Economic  Problems  of  the  Family 3 

Econ.  214 — Government  Finance  and  Taxation 3 

Econ.  240— Labor  Problems 3 

Fin.  250— Money,  Credit,  and  Banking    3 

Fin.  257 — Corporation  Finance 3 

Fin.  259— Investment 3 

Fin.  260 — Economics  of  Insurance    3 

Home  Econ.  271 — Home  Management _2 

Total     20  or  21 


Special  Education  Class. 


Council  on  Teacher  Education 


Six  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois  offer  bachelor's  degree  programs 
leading  to  teacher  certification  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  qualification  for 
certification  in  most  states.  These  include  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  College  of  Physical  Education.  The  University  Council  on 
Teacher  Education  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  teacher  education 
programs  throughout  the  University,  and  for  maintaining  relationships  with 
state  certification  authorities. 

Graduates  of  curricula  approved  by  the  Council  on  Teacher  Education 
are  eligible  for  certification  as  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the  University's  recom- 
mendation to  the  State  Teacher  Certification  Board. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  to  teacher  education  curricula  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  of 
the  colleges  offering  the  chosen  curricula.  These  requirements  are  presented  in  the  Admis- 
sions Chart,  pages  39  to  46.  In  addition,  students  transferring  to  University  of  Illinois  teacher 
education  curricula  from  other  curricula,  colleges,  or  institutions,  who  have  completed  sixty 
or  more  semester  hours  of  credit,  must  present  cumulative  averages  of  3.5  or  more  (based  on 
a  five-point  system,  A  —  5)  for  admission  in  good  standing.  Such  transfer  students  whose 
averages  are  within  the  range  3.3  to  3.5  must  address  a  petition  to  the  Head  of  Counseling 
Services,  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  120  Education  Building,  or  to  the  dean  of  the  ap- 
propriate college  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  Navy  Pier,  if  the  student  is  peti- 
tioning for  admission  to  teacher  education  on  the  Chicago  campus.  These  students  are  con- 
sidered individually  and,  if  admitted,  are  placed  on  probation  and  required  to  earn,  in  their 
first  semester  of  attendance,  a  minimum  average  of  3.6  or  more,  according  to  college  require- 
ments. Those  whose  cumulative  averages  are  less  than  3.3  may  not  be  admitted  to  teacher 
education  curricula. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADVANCED   STANDING 

Continuation  in  teacher  education  curricula  beyond  the  sophomore  year  requires  the 
admission  of  the  student  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher  education.  Students  enrolled  in 
teacher  education  must  complete  a  required  psychological  test  during  the  first  week  of  the 
semester  following  that  in  which  thirty  or  more  semester  hours  of  courses  have  been  com- 
pleted. Transfer  students  entering  with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours  of  course  work  must 
complete  the  psychological  test  during  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester  of  attendance 
while  registered  in  teacher  education. 
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Irregular  students  and  graduate  students  whose  programs  include  student  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  must  apply  for  special  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher 
education  through  appropriate  program  advisers  of  the  Council  on  Teacher  Education, 
and  must,  thereafter,  complete  the  required  psychological  test  at  its  next  scheduled  ad- 
ministration. When  circumstances  justify  individual  testing,  necessary  arrangements  may 
be  made  by  consulting  the  Head  of  Counseling  Services,  Council  on  Teacher  Education, 
120  Education  Building. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher  education  is  determined  after  the  completion 
of  forty-five  to  sixty  hours  of  course  work  on  the  basis  of  the  applicant's  academic  and  per- 
sonal qualifications  for  teaching.  The  student  must  have  completed  the  required  psychologi- 
cal test  and  any  interviews  required  as  a  result  of  this  test.  The  record  of  an  applicant  whose 
academic  average  is  below  3.5  is  subject  to  special  study.  Continuation  in  teacher  education 
is  denied  applicants  whose  cumulative  grade-point  average  is  less  than  3.3  after  sixty  semester 
hours  of  course  work  has  been  attempted.  Since  it  usually  requires  a  full  semester  to  obtain 
sufficient  data,  a  student's  admission  to  advanced  standing  can  not  be  determined  prior  to 
completion  of  his  first  semester  in  residence. 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Students  who  are  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  in  which 
they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  must  apply  for  an  assignment  during  February 
of  that  semester;  students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  are  allowed 
to  apply  for  assignment  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching,  120  Education  Building. 

Students  are  admitted  to  student  teaching  only  if  they  have  been  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  teacher  education.  Unless  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  academic  or 
personal  qualifications  since  admission  to  advanced  standing,  students  who  have  been  so 
admitted  are  normally  eligible  for  admission  to  student  teaching.  Registration  in  student 
teaching  requires  concurrent  registration  in  the  appropriate  section  of  the  specialized  course 
in  technic  of  teaching.  Candidates  for  degrees  in  teacher  education  curricula  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  must  complete  student  teaching  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Students  in  teacher  education  should  anticipate  and  plan  for  off-campus  student  teach- 
ing assignments  during  the  professional  semester.  For  most  students,  an  additional  expense 
of  approximately  $250  will  be  incurred  during  the  semester  in  which  student  teaching 
is  scheduled.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of  assignments  for  student  teaching  are  available 
in  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus.  Students  will  be  assigned  to  these  schools  as 
student  teachers  only  in  clear  cases  of  special  need  for  local  assignment.  It  is  not  presently 
possible  to  arrange  local  assignments  for  all  whose  need  would  justify  such  assignment. 
Local  placement  is  determined  where  applicants  have  been  ranked  on  the  basis  of  need. 

SUBJECTS  OF   SPECIALIZATION 

Each  student  seeking  a  degree  and  certification  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  must 
develop  two  teaching  subject  specializations.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to  curricula 
which  prepare  for  the  Illinois  Standard  Special  Certificate;  these  curricula  are  in  the  fields 
of  vocational  agriculture,  vocational  home  economics,  art  education,  music  education,  and 
physical  education. 

The  curricula  in  teacher  education  provide  for  the  adequate  development  of  the  major 
teaching  subject.  The  second  area  of  specialization  should  be  selected  from  the  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  the  following  page. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION   CURRICULA 

The  teacher  education  curricula  offered  by  the  colleges  are  as  follows: 

Art  Education— page  263  Elementary  Education— page  211 

Biology— page  317  English— page  323 

Chemistry— page  320  French— page  325 

Dance— page  359  Geography— page  326 

Education   of  Deaf  and   Hard-of-  German— page  328 

Hearing  Children— page  216  Health  Education— page  354 

Education  of  Mentally  Handi-  Industrial  Education— page  212 

capped  Children— page  218  Latin— page  330 
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Mathematics— page  331 

Music  Education— page  275 

Physical  Education  for  Men— page  356 

Physical  Education  for  Women— page  357 

Physics— page  334 

Russian— page  336 

Secondary  Education— page  210 


Social  Studies— page  337 

Spanish— page  339 

Speech— page  341 

Speech  Correction— page  343 

Teaching  Commercial  Subjects— page  199 

Vocational  Agriculture— page  164 

Vocational  Home  Economics— page  179 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  MINORS 

Approved  programs  for  teacher  education  minors  are  offered  by  appropriate  colleges 
or  departments  as  follows: 


Accountancy— page  202 
Art— page  264 
Biology— page  319 
Chemistry— page  322 
Dance— page  361 
Economics— page  202 
English— page  325 
French— page  326 
General  Science— page  320 
Geography— page  328 
German— page  329 
Health  Education— page  355 
Home  Economics— page  181 
Journalism— page  285 
Latin— page  331 


Library  Science  (Education 

and  L.A.S.)-page  348 
Mathematics— page  333 
Music— page  278 

Physical  Education  for  Men— page  357 
Physical  Education  for  Women— page  361 
Physical  Science— page  322,  336 
Physics— page  335 
Russian— page  337 

Safety  and  Driver  Education— page  356 
Secretarial  Training— page  202 
Social  Studies— page  339 
Spanish— page  341 
Speech— page  343 


Students  and  advisers  who  need  assistance  in  the  development  of  programs  for  teacher 
education  minors  are  urged  to  consult  the  adviser  in  the  corresponding  major  field. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

At  his  last  registration  before  graduation,  each  student  who  wishes  teacher  certification 
by  the  state  of  Illinois  (outside  the  city  of  Chicago)  is  given  an  application  for  a  Certificate 
of  Entitlement  by  his  adviser.  This  form  should  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  120  Education  Building,  within  the  first  month 
of  the  student's  final  semester.  Each  graduate  of  a  teacher  education  program  who  returns 
such  an  application  on  time  receives  a  Certificate  of  Entitlement  within  a  month  after  his 
graduation.  To  receive  an  Illinois  Teacher's  Certificate,  he  should  present  the  Certificate 
of  Entitlement  to  an  Illinois  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  teacher  education  student  who  wishes  to  teach  in  the  city  of  Chicago  should  write, 
early  in  his  final  semester,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Board  of  Education,  228  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

Questions  concerning  teacher  certification  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator, University  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  120  Education  Building,  Urbana, 
Illinois  61803. 


TEACHER  PLACEMENT 

The  University's  Educational  Placement  Office,  in  response  to  requests  from  school 
authorities,  recommends  qualified  graduates  of  the  University  for  positions  as  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  Students  seeking  teaching 
positions  register  in  the  Educational  Placement  Office,  140  Education  Building,  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 


• 


New  Education  Building. 


College  of  Education 


The  College  of  Education  prepares  students  for  careers  in  teaching  and 
special  educational  services.  Courses  and  curricula  offered  at  the  under- 
graduate level  lead  to  teacher  certification.  All  curricula  include  supervised 
practice  in  teaching  in  school  systems  cooperating  with  the  college. 

Candidates  for  baccalaureate  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education  take 
certain  required  courses  and  elect  other  courses  in  the  college.  They  prepare 
themselves  further  for  their  chosen  teaching  fields  by  concentrating  in  re- 
stricted groups  of  subjects  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University. 
For  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  fields  of  elementary  education, 
education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of  mentally  handi- 
capped children,  or  industrial  education,  specialized  curricula  are  provided 
in  this  college,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Sequences 
of  courses  which  prepare  students  entering  as  juniors  for  teaching  certain 
high  school  subjects  are  arranged  individually  by  advisers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  curricula  in  the  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of 
mentally  handicapped  children,  elementary  education,  and  industrial  education  begin  with 
the  first  year.  Admission  requirements  for  these  programs  are  given  on  page  41.  Junior 
standing  is  required  for  admission  to  all  other  curricula.  The  two  years  of  study  required 
for  admission  may  be  completed  in  any  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning.  Juniors 
entering  from  the  University's  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  should  have  completed 
the  prescribed  subjects  and  group  requirements  of  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  or 
the  first  two  years  of  work  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies.  A  junior  entering  from  any 
other  college  of  the  University  should  have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  a  regular 
curriculum,  and  anyone  transferring  from  another  institution  must  have  acceptable  credit 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  that  institution. 

An  average  of  3.5  in  all  courses  is  required  to  transfer  in  good  standing  to  the  College 
of  Education.  A  student  with  an  average  below  3.5  is  recommended  for  admission  on  pro- 
bation when  evidence  indicates  he  is  capable  of  improving  the  quality  of  his  work  and  that 
he  possesses  the  characteristics  necessary  to  become  a  successful  teacher. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  who  are  preparing  for  graduate  work  should 
arrange  their  undergraduate  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  College.  Special  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Education,  Ad- 
vanced Certificate  in  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Education  are  described  in  the  catalog  of 
the  Graduate  College. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 


Each  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Education  must  meet  the 
general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  fees,  physical 
education,  and  rhetoric.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  elementary  education,  education 
of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of  mentally  handicapped  children,  or 
industrial  education  must  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  their  curricula  with  satisfactory 
scholastic  averages.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  other  teaching  fields  must  secure  credit, 
with  satisfactory  scholastic  averages,  in  approved  courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours, 
including  the  credit  accepted  for  admission  to  this  college,  but  not  counting  the  first  two 
years  of  military  training  if  elected,  and  physical  education. 

Candidates  for  teacher  education  degrees  from  the  University  of  Illinois  must  complete 
educational  practice  (student  teaching)  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation  with  honors,  a  student  must  have  earned  the  final  sixty- 
four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  residence.  A  student  who  achieves  a  specific  scholastic 
average  in  all  work  presented  for  graduation  and  in  all  courses  in  education  may  be  recom- 
mended for  honors  as  follows:  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.25,  graduation  with 
Honors;  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.5,  graduation  with  High  Honors;  a  scholastic 
average  of  not  less  than  4.75,  graduation  with  Highest  Honors. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS  PREPARING   FOR  HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHING 
REQUIRED  COURSES   IN   EDUCATION 

Students  entering  the  college  with  junior  standing  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
high  school  teaching  must  earn  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  educa- 
tion as  follows:  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  101,  Introduction  to  the  Teaching 
of  Secondary  School  Subjects,  2  hours;  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  201,  Founda- 
tions of  American  Education,  2  hours;  Educational  Psychology  211,  3  hours;  Secondary  and 
Continuing  Education  240,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  2  hours;  Secondary  and 
Continuing  Education  241,  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  3  to  5  hours; 
Educational  Practice  242,  5  hours. 

Students  must  register  in  the  section  of  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  241  which 
deals  with  the  technic  of  teaching  in  the  subject  of  the  major  teaching  specialization. 
Registration  in  Secondary  and  Continuing  Education  241  must  be  concurrent  with  registra- 
tion in  Educational  Practice  242. 

SUBJECTS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  high  school  teaching  must  specialize  in  one  of  the 
subjects  selected  from  the  following  list  and  must  develop  one  of  the  approved  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  page  207  as  a  second  subject  of  specialization.  Students  must 
complete  at  least  thirty-two  hours  of  approved  courses  in  their  first  subject  of  specialization 
and  the  required  hours  of  approved  courses  in  their  teacher  education  minor  (second 
subject  of  specialization). 

Biological  Science.  Must  include  work  in  botany,  entomology,  microbiology,  physiology, 
and  zoology. 

English.  Must  include  work  in  rhetoric  and  grammar;  American,  English,  and  world  litera- 
ture; reading  guidance;  speech;  dramatics;  and  journalism. 

Foreign  Language.  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  or  Spanish;  all  semester  hours  counted 
toward  either  the  first  or  second  subject  of  specialization  must  be  in  the  same  foreign 
language. 

General  Science.  Must  include  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  biological  science  and  one  year 
in  physical  science. 

Industrial  Education.  See  below. 

Mathematics.  Thirty-two  hours  of  approved  courses. 

Physical  Science.  Should  include  a  suitable  distribution  of  work  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
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geology,   physical   geography,  and   physics;   must   include   one  year   of  work  in  both 
chemistry  and  physics. 
Social  Studies.  Must  include  work  in  economics,  geography,  government,  and  sociology,  and 
one  year  of  work  in  United  States  and  world  history. 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  and  kindergarten-primary  grades  in  Illinois  schools.  A  minimum  of  124  semester 
hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  necessary  for  graduation  under  this 
curriculum. 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum,  freshmen  must  meet  the  general  entrance  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  University.  In  general,  admission  of  transfer  students,  either 
from  other  institutions  or  from  other  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  limited  to 
students  having  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  higher,  in  terms  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
grading  system.  Admission  of  transfer  students  whose  scholastic  average  is  below  3.5  is 
considered  on  petition  in  individual  cases.  Petitions  for  admission  are  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee which  makes  recommendations  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


HOURS 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 13 

Art   203    2 

Elem.   Ed.   337    3 

Music  240  and  241    6 

Fine   Arts   Elective 2 

Health  and  Physical  Education    6 

Physical   Education    (required)    4 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  220 2 

Language    Arts    20  or  21 

Rhet.  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  (or  141),  or  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112 8  or  9 

Lib.  Sci.  303 3 

Elective  in   Language  Arts  Area    8  or  9 

Mathematics     8 

Math.    202    5 

Math.   203    3 

Natural    Science    18 

Biological  Science  (ten  hours  required): 

Bot.  100  and  Zool.  104,  or  D.G.S.  131   and  132,  or  Entom.  103  and  Bot.  100,  or 

Entom.  103  and  Zool.  104 8 

Hygiene    1 04    2 

Physical   Science    (eight  hours   required): 

D.G.S.   141   and   142,  or  an  approved  sequence  of  eight  hours  from  astronomy, 

geology,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  and  physics 8 

Psychology  1 00 4 

Social   Science    20  or  21 

D.G.S.   151    and   152,  or  Hist.   Ill   and   112,  or  Phil.   103  and    104,  or  Sociol.    104 

and    105   (or  other   approved   sequence)    8 

Geog.  1 04 3 

Hist.  151,  152,  261,  or  262 3  or  4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 3 

Elective   from    Social    Science    Area     2  or  3 

Professional   Courses   in   Elementary   Education   (101,  230,  231,  233,  236,  237,  336), 

Hist.    Phil.    Ed.    201,    and    Ed.    Prac.    232    25 

Electives  to  complete  total  of   128   semester  hours    13   or   14 
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Curriculum  in  Industrial  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Education 

There  are  three  optional  curricula  available  to  students  who  are  interested  in  majoring 
in  industrial  education. 

OPTION   1 

Option  1  is  designed  primarily  to  prepare  instructors  of  industrial  arts.  However, 
students  who,  by  the  time  they  graduate,  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  experience  in  a  skilled 
trade  may  apply  to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  for  approval  to  teach 
vocational-industrial  subjects  as  well  as  industrial  arts  in  the  high  school. 

A  minimum  of  127  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       16  OR  17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO  18  HOURS 


G.E.  101 — Engineering  Graphical 

Communication     

Math.  1 12— College  Algebra 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 
D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communication  ..3   or 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    181— Introductory  Wood- 
work     

Physical    Education     

Electives    0  to 


Math.  1 14 — Plane  Trigonometry 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  ..3 
Speech    101— Principles   of   Effective 

Speaking1 

Vo.  Tech.    Ed.    101— Nature   of   the 

Teaching  Profession 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  183 — General  Metalwork  . 

Physical  Education 

Electives    3 


SECOND  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


17  HOURS 


D.G.S.  131 — Biological  Science 4 

D.G.S.   141— Physical  Science    4 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 
Vo.  Tech.   Ed.    182 — Advanced   Course  in 

Woodwork    4 

Physical  Education 1 


Art  137 — Design  Analysis 

D.G.S.   142— Physical  Science 

Hist.    152— History   of  the    United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 

Pol.     Sci.     150 — American     Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  281— Graphic  Arts 

Physical  Education 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.    141— Materials    and    Methods    of 

Construction    2 

D.G.S.    121 — History    of    Civilization,    or 

D.G.S.  161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts..  4 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  284— Advanced  Metal- 
work    4 

Electives    4 

FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  240— Principles  of  Voca- 
tional   and    Technical    Education    ....  2 

Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    384— The    General    Shop 

Program    4 

Shop    Electives    » 7 

Electives     5 


NOTES 


18  HOURS 

D.G.S.    122— History    of    Civilization,    or 

D.G.S.  162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts  .  4 

Econ.  240 — Labor  Problems 3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican Education 2 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  285— General  Electricity  .  .  3 

Shop    Electives    4 

Electives    2 

14  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice    in 

Secondary  Education 5 

Ed.    Psych.    21 1— Educational    Psychology  3 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary    School    3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  383 — Development,  Organ- 
ization,   and    Principles    of    Industrial 

Education    3 


1  Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 
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SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 

HOURS 

Art   181 — Freehand    Drawing    2 

Art  1 92 — Metalwork  and  Jewelry 2 

Art  1 94— Pottery    2 

Art    1 96— Leatherwork    2 

Art  283— Printmaking 2 

G.E.    102 — Engineering    Geometry    3 

G.E.  210— Industrial  Production  Illustration    3 

Journ.    204 — Typography    3 

Journ.  223 — Photo-Journalism    3 

Journ.  233 — Publication  Layout 2 

M.E.    1 83— Materials  Casting    -. 3 

OPTION   II 

Option  II  is  designed  to  prepare  vocational-industrial  instructors.  It  is  a  five-year 
program  involving  a  total  of  twenty -five  months  of  full-time  supervised  trade  experience  in 
a  selected  industrial  plant  with  which  a  cooperative  agreement  has  been  arranged  by  the 
University.  Students  who  complete  this  option  are  also  eligible  for  employment  as  instruc- 
tors of  advanced  unit  courses  in  the  industrial  arts  program. 

A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

D.G.S.   Ill — Verbal   Communication    ...  4 

G.E.   101 — Engineering  Graphical 

Communication     3 

Math.  1 1 2— College  Algebra 3 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    181— Introductory  Wood- 
work     4 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  ....  4 

Math.    114 — Plane   Trigonometry    2 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    101— Nature   of  the 

Teaching    Profession     2 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  183 — General  Metalwork  .  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 


FIRST  SUMMER 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  189— Industrial  Practices 
(supervised  work  experience,  three 
months) 


SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.    141 — Materials    and    Methods    of 

Construction    2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican Education 2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical  Science    4 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 

Vo.  Tech.   Ed.    182 — Advanced  Course  in 
Woodwork,    or    Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    284— 

Advanced   Metalwork    4 

Physical  Education 1 


17  HOURS 

Art  137 — Design  Analysis 2 

D.G.S.   142— Physical  Science    4 

Hist.    152— History   of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  285— General  Electricity  .  .  3 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SUMMER 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  189— Industrial  Practices 
(supervised  work  experience,  three 
months)     
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THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.  131— Biological  Science 4 

D.G.S.   161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts,  or 

D.G.S.    121— History  of  Civilization    ..  4 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  280— General  Drafting  for 

Teachers    3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  383 — Development,  Organi- 
zation, and  Principles  of  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation      3 


16  HOURS 

D.G.S.   162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts,  or 

D.G.S.   122— History  of  Civilization    ..  4 

Econ.    240 — Labor    Problems    3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  381— Principles  of  Voca- 
tional   Education     3 

Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    384 — The    General    Shop 

Program    4 

Electives    2 


THIRD  SUMMER 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  189— Industrial  Practices 
(supervised  work  experience,  three 
months)      


FOURTH  YEAR 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  189— Industrial  Practices 
(supervised  work  experience,  nine 
months) 

FOURTH  SUMMER 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  189— Industrial  Practices 
(supervised  work  experience,  three 
months)     


FIFTH  YEAR 


3  HOURS 


Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  189— Industrial  Practices 
(supervised     work     experience,     four 
and  one-half  months) 


16  HOURS 


Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice    in 
Secondary  Education 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology. 

Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    388 — Special    Techniques 
of   Teaching    Vocational-Industrial 
Subjects     

Electives    , 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting 

I.E.  230— Labor    Relations     

I.E.   232 — Methods-Time    Analysis    

I.E.   233 — Industrial    Quality    Control    

I.E.   235— Industrial    Safety     

I.E.   239 — Industrial  Development  and  Supervision    

I.E.   283 — Plant  Layout  and  Materials  Handling    

I.E.   358 — Problems    in    Safety    Engineering    

Law  347 — Labor   Law    

Mgmt.  101 — Industrial  Organization  and  Management 
Mgmt.  205 — Production  Planning,  Layout,  and  Control  .  . 
Mgmt.   221 — Work    Simplification    and   Time    Study    .... 

Mgmt.   312 — Human   Relations  in   Business 

Psych.  145 — Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  387 — Training  Programs  in  Industry 


HOURS 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 


OPTION   III 


Option  III  is  designed  to  prepare  personnel  for  employment  in  training  departments 
maintained  by  industrial  plants.  This  option  provides  for  full-time  supervised  employment 
during  three  summers  in  a  cooperating  industrial  plant. 
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A  minimum  of  134  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication    ...  4 

G.E.  101 — Engineering  Graphical 

Communication     3 

Math.   112— College  Algebra    3 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    181— Introductory  Wood- 
work     4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                            16  HOURS 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  ....  4 

Math.    114 — Plane   Trigonometry    2 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  183— General  Metalwork  .  4 

Electives    5 

Physical    Education    1 


FIRST  SUMMER 

Vo.  Tech.   Ed.   189— Industrial   Practices 
(supervised     work     experience,     three 
months)     


SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.    141 — Materials    and    Methods    of 

Construction    2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical   Science 4 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of 

American    Education    2 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  182 — Advanced  Course  in 
Woodwork,  or  Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  284— 
Advanced   Metalwork    4 

Physical  Education 1 


18  HOURS 

D.G.S.   142— Physical  Science 4 

Econ.  108 — Principles  of  Economics 3 

Hist.    152— History  of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  285— General  Electricity  . .  3 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SUMMER 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  189— Industrial  Practices 
(supervised     work     experience,     three 
months)     


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting  3 

D.G.S.   161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts,  or 

D.G.S.   121— History  of  Civilization    ..  4 

I.E.    232 — Methods-Time    Analysis,    or 

Mgmt.    221 — Work   Simplification    and 

Time  Study 3 

Mgmt.  101 — Industrial  Organization  and 

Management    3 

Electives    4 


18  HOURS 

Art  137— Design  Analysis 2 

D.G.S.   162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts,  or 

D.G.S.   122— History  of  Civilization   ..  4 

Econ.  240— Labor  Problems    3 

I.E.  235— Industrial  Safety    3 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    381— Principles   of   Voca- 
tional Education 3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  383 — Development, 

Organization,  and  Principles  of  Indus- 
trial Education 3 


THIRD  SUMMER 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  189— Industrial  Practices 
(supervised  work  experience,  three 
months)     
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FOURTH  YEAR                                                     17  HOURS  15  HOURS 

I.E.  239— Industrial   Development  and  Ed.    Prac.    242— Educational    Practice    in 

Supervision      3  Secondary  Education 5 

Psych.  145— Industrial  Psychology 3  Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology.            3 

Sociol.    218— Technology   and   Social  Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    388— Special    Techniques 

Change 3  of    Teaching    Vocational-Industrial 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  387 — Training  Programs  in                            Subjects     4 

Industry    4  Electives    3 

Electives    4 


SUGGESTED   ELECTIVES 


HOURS 


I.E.   230— Labor    Relations    3 

I.E.  233— Industrial    Quality   Control    3 

I.E.   283— Plant  Layout  and  Materials  Handling    3 

I.E.   358 — Problems  in  Safety  Engineering    3 

Law  347 — Labor  Law    3 

Mgmt.   205— Production  Planning,  Layout,  and  Control 3 

Mgmt.   312 — Human  Relations  in  Business 3 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Ed.  Psych.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.   Psych.   312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  301— Philosophy   of    Education    Vz 

Hist.   Phil.    Ed.   302 — History    of    American    Education    J£ 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   303 — Comparative  Education    V2 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   304 — Social   Foundations  of  Education    V% 

Vo.  Tech.   Ed.   488 — Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Industrial  Education    1 

Vo.  Tech.    Ed.   489 — Administration   and   Supervision   of   Industrial   Education    1 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 2   or  3 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.   381 — Principles  of  Vocational   Education    1 

Vo.  Tech.    Ed.   383 — Development,     Organization,    and     Principles    of     Industrial 

Education     1 

Vo.  Tech.    Ed.   384 — The   General   Shop    Program    1 

Vo.  Tech.    Ed.  387 — Training   Programs   in   Industry    1 

Vo.   Tech.   Ed.  388 — Special  Techniques  of  Teaching  Vocational-Industrial 

Subjects     1 

Vo.  Tech.   Ed.   481 — History  and  Basic  Concepts  of  Vocational  Education 1 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  482 — Research  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education   ....  1 

Vo.  Tech.   Ed.  487— Seminar    in    Industrial    Education    1 

Approved  Electives 2 

Total     8   or  9 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing  Children 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the 
hard-of-hearing  must  (1)  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating 
class  or,  if  a  transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  and  (2)  possess  normal 
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hearing  acuity  and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  lips.  A  personal  interview  with  a 
staff  member  of  the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       17  TO  19  HOURS 

Arts  and  Crafts1 2 

D.G.S.   131— Biological  Science2 4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication  .  .3  or  4 
Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking3 3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electi  ves4     6 

SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.   151— Social  Science5    4 

D.G.S.  161— Literature  and  Fine  Arts6  ..  4 
Hist.    Phil.    Ed.   201— Foundations   of 

American    Education    2 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    3 

Spec.  Ed.  117 — Exceptional  Children   ...  3 

Physical    Education    1 

THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Elem.    Ed.    233 — Classroom    Programs   in 

Childhood    Education    2 

Elem.    Ed.    236— Child    Development   for 

Elementary   Teachers7    3 

Speech  301 — Introduction  to  Phonetics..  3 

Speech  375 — Speech  Science 3 

Speech  385 — Speech  Correction 4 

Speech  391 — Introduction  to  Hearing 

Disorders     3 

FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.   220d— Educational    Practice   in 

the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  3 
Ed.  Prac.  232 — Educational  Practice  in 

Elementary  Education    3 

Elem.    Ed.    231 — Technic    of   Teaching    in 

the   Elementary   School    3 

Spec.  Ed.  319 — Special   Education  of  the 

Deaf,   I    5 

Electives4     4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.   132— Biological  Science2 4 

Music  240 — Music  for  Elementary 

Teachers    3 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 
Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication.  .3  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Electives4     2 

18  OR  19  HOURS 

D.G.S.  152-Social  Science6 4 

D.G.S.  162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts8  ..  4 
Hist.    152— History   of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives4     5  or  6 


17  HOURS 

Elem.    Ed.    237— Child    Development   for 

Elementary   Teachers7    3 

Math.  202 — Mathematics  for  Elementary 

Teachers    5 

Spec.   Ed.  317 — Psycho-Social  Aspects  of 

Deafness     3 

Speech    393 — Aural    Rehabilitation    ....  3 

Speech  395 — Audiometry  and  the  Use  of 

Hearing  Aids    3 

17  OR  18  HOURS 

Ed.   Prac.   220d— Educational   Practice   in 

the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  5 

Spec.  Ed.  320 — Special   Education  of  the 

Deaf,    II     5 

Spec.    Ed.   324 — Mental   and    Educational 

Measurement  of   Exceptional  Children  3 

Electives4    4  or  5 


NOTES 

Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  taking  any  two  of  the  following:   Industrial   Education 
188,  Art   190  or  203,   Elementary   Education   337. 
2  Any  two  of  the  following  may  be  substituted:  Botany  100;  Physiology  103-106;  Zoology  104. 

Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111   and   112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech   101. 

4  Electives  are  to  be  selected   in  consultation   with  the  adviser.  A  maximum  of  forty-four  hours  in 
education  may  be  allowed  toward  graduation. 

5  Division  of  General  Studies   151   and  152  are  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  Sociology 
100  and   one  additional   three-hour  course   in    sociology. 

8  Division  of  General  Studies  161  and  162  are  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  English  101, 

102,  and  103. 

7  Psychology  216  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  either  Elementary  Education  236  or  237. 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf,  one  of  the  following  prerequisites  is  necessary:  (1)  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
elementary  or  special  education  (other  than  the  education  of  the  deaf),  or  (2)  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  education  of  the  deaf  from  an  accredited  training  center  for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Required  of  all  students: 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School Vi 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education J& 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education J6 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education    J6 

Required  of  students  qualified   under   prerequisite    1: 

Spec.    Ed.    319 — Special    Education   of   the    Deaf,    I    1  or  1% 

Spec.  Ed.  320— Special   Education  of  the   Deaf,   II    1  or  2 

Spec.   Ed.  417 — Psycho-Educational   Problems  of   Exceptional   Children    Vi 

Speech  301 — Introduction  to  Phonetics V2 

Speech   385 — Speech    Correction    V2 

Speech  395 — Audiometry  and  the  Use  of  Hearing  Aids V2 

Required  of  students  registered  under  prerequisite  2: 

Spec.   Ed.  41 8— Communicative   Problems  of  the  Deaf    

Spec.  Ed.  449 — Independent  Study    

Electives  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Ed.  Adm.  430 — Elementary  School  Organization  and  Administration    

Ed.    Adm.    438 — Instructional    Supervision     

Ed.  Adm.  440 — Administration  and  Supervision  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools   .... 

Ed.   Adm.    460 — Public   Control    and    Administration    of   Education    

Ed.  Psych.  412 — Advanced  Child  Development  for  Students  of  Education 

Ed.  Psych.  425 — Principles  of  Guidance 

Ed.  Psych.  426 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Programs  of  the  School 

Psych.  443 — Psychodiagnostics,   1    

Psych.  461 — Advanced  Child  Psychology 

Sec.  Ed.  456 — Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Education    .... 

Speech  375 — Speech   Science    V2 

Speech  388 — Speech  Correction V2 

Speech  488 — Diagnosis  of  Speech  Disorders    

Speech  489 — Seminar  in  Organic  Speech   Disorders 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  381— Principles  of  Vocational   Education    


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped must  (1)  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class  or,  if  a 
transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5,  and  (2)  possess  normal  hearing  acuity 
and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  the  lips.  A  personal  interview  with  a  staff  member 
of  the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 
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FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       15  TO  17  HOURS 

Arts  and  Crafts1 4 

D.G.S.   131— Biological  Science2 4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication  .  .3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electi ves    3  or  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.   132— Biological  Science3 4 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 
Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  .  .3  or  4 
Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking3 3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    2  or  3 


SECOND  YEAR  15  TO  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.   151   Social  Science4 4 

D.G.S.  161— Literature  and  Fine  Arts5  ..  4 
Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Spec.  Ed.   117 — Exceptional  Children   ...  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Elective    0  to  2 


15  HOURS 

D.G.S.    152— Social  Science*    4 

D.G.S.  162— Literature  and  Fine  Arts5  ..  4 
Hist.    152— History   of   the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  201— Foundations  of 

American    Education    2 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Elem.  Ed.  236 — Child  Development  for 
Elementary  Teachers,  or  Psych.  216 — 
Child  Psychology    3 

Music  240— Music  for  Elementary 

Teachers    3 

Psych.  250 — Psychology  of  Personality.  .  3 

Speech  208 — Classroom  Problems  in 

Speech  Correction    3 

Electives    5 


17  HOURS 

Elem.    Ed.    233— Classroom    Programs    in 

Childhood  Education   , 3 

Elem.   Ed.  336 — Primary  Reading 3 

Math.  202 — Mathematics  for  Elementary 

Teachers    5 

Electives    6 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.   220a— Educational    Practice   in 

the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children6  3 

Ed.    Prac.    232 — Educational    Practice    in 

Elementary    Education6    3 

Elem.    Ed.    231 — Technic    of   Teaching    in 

the  Elementary  School 3 

Spec.  Ed.  322 — Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Mentally  Handicapped,  I   .  3 

Electives7     4 


14  HOURS 


Ed.  Prac.  220c— Educational  Practice  in 
the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 

Spec.  Ed.  323 — Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Mentally  Handicapped,  II. 

Spec.  Ed.  324 — Mental  and  Educational 
Measurement  of  Exceptional  Children 

Electives7     


NOTES 

1  Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  taking  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  188,  or 
by  taking  four  hours  selected  from  Art  190,  Art  203,  or  Elementary  Education  337.  This  requirement 
may  be  fulfilled   any   time   during   the  first  three   years. 

2  Any  two  of  the  following  may  be  substituted:  Botany  100;  Physiology  103-106;  Zoology  104. 
8  Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 
*  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152  are  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  History 
111   and   112,  or  Sociology  100  and  one  additional  three-hour  course  in   sociology. 

6  Division  of  General  Studies  161  and  162  are  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  English 
101,  102,  and  103. 

6  Educational  Practice  is  with  normal  elementary  children  and  with  mentally  retarded  elementary 
children. 

7  Electives  are  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser. 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  426 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Programs  of  the  School    1 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education    V2 

Spec.  Ed.  322 — Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped V2 

Spec.   Ed.  323 — Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped V2 

Spec.  Ed.  417 — Psycho-Educational  Problems  of  Exceptional  Children 1 

Electives      3!i 

Total      6V2 

Electives  should  be  chosen  from  the  following  (under  special  circumstances,  other 
courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser): 

UNITS 

Ed.  Psych.  390 — Elements  of  Educational  Statistics 

Ed.  Psych.  41 1 — Psychology  of  Adolescence  for  Teachers 

Ed.  Psych.  412 — Advanced  Child  Development  for  Students  of  Education 

Elem.  Ed.  433 — Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Special  Fields  of  Elementary  Education   . . 

Psych.  338 — Abnormal   Psychology    V2  to 

Psych.  306 — Quantitative  Methods    

Psych.  41 1  — Advanced   Physiological   Psychology    

Psych.  445 — Psychodiagnostics  and  Psychotherapy 

Psych.  461 — Developmental  Psychology , 

Psych.  467 — Personality  Assessment 

Psych.  493 — Seminar V2  to 

Spec.  Ed.  419 — Clinical  Educational  Diagnosis 

Speech  385 — Speech  Correction % 

Speech  388 — Speech  Correction    V2  to  1 


Research  assistant  explains  the  proton  double-scattering  apparatus  in  the  Cyclotron  Laboratory  to 
a  student. 


College  of  Engineering 


The  College  of  Engineering  aims  to  prepare  men  for  professional  work 
in  engineering  and  for  responsible  positions  of  a  technical  and  semi  technical 
character  in  industry,  commerce,  education,  and  government.  The  college 
provides  training  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  their  appli- 
cations to  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  industrial  plants  and 
public  and  private  works  of  all  kinds.  The  curricula,  though  widely  varied 
and  specialized,  are  built  on  a  general  foundation  of  scientific  facts  and 
theories  applicable  to  many  different  fields.  Work  in  the  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, shops,  and  drafting  rooms  is  correlated  by  practical  problems  which 
the  students  solve  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  practicing  engineers. 

While  each  student  pursues  a  curriculum  of  his  own  choice,  according 
to  the  field  of  his  particular  interest,  all  the  students  take  certain  courses 
in  common.  Basic  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  rhetoric,  and 
engineering  graphics  are  required  in  the  first  two  years.  Although  the  cur- 
ricula are  progressively  specialized  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  each  student 
is  required  to  take  some  courses  outside  his  chosen  field. 

Nontechnical  courses  are  included  in  each  curriculum;  they  may  be  re- 
quired or  elective.  Many  of  the  nontechnical  courses  satisfy  the  broad  objec- 
tives of  the  humanities  and  social  science  requirements  of  engineering  cur- 
ricula, in  particular  that  of  making  the  student  keenly  aware  of  the  urgent 
problems  of  society  and  that  of  developing  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  achievements  of  man.  The  humanities  and  social  science  courses 
are  usually  drawn  from  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  economics,  and  certain 
approved  courses  in  fine  and  applied  arts.  Students  who  are  interested  in  a 
broader  cultural  background  should  consider  the  combined  engineering- 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  program  described  on  page  234. 

All  departments  in  this  college  except  the  Department  of  General  Engi- 
neering offer  graduate  degrees.  Some  of  the  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
in  each  department  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Detailed  information 
on  graduate  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  catalog  of  the  Graduate 
College. 

The  Engineering  Library  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering Hall  contains  the  reference  books,  periodicals,  catalogs,  and  technical 
publications  which  the  students  need  constantly,  and  also  provides  for  gen- 
eral reading  and  private  research. 
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HONORS   PROGRAM 


The  purpose  of  the  Honors  Program  in  Engineering  is  to  recognize  and  develop  the 
talents  of  superior  students.  A  student  in  this  program  is  assigned  to  an  honors  adviser  in 
his  department,  and  special  consideration  is  given  to  the  selection  of  a  course  program  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  student.  Honors  courses  and  sections  are  available  in  most 
departments  for  honors  students. 

Participation  in  the  Honors  Program  is  based  on  the  following  requirements: 

1.  First  semester  freshmen:  admission  to  the  University  as  a  James  Scholar. 

2.  Second  semester  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors:  maintenance  of  a  4.5 
University  of  Illinois  cumulative  grade  average  or  equivalent  academic  distinction. 

3.  Transfer  students  are  required  to  complete,  with  a  grade  average  of  4.5  or  higher, 
at  least  one  normal  semester  of  work  in  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  addition 
to  having  a  superior  transfer  record,  for  acceptance  into  the  program. 

A  student  is  graduated  from  the  Honors  Program  with  the  designation  "High  Honors" 
on  his  diploma,  except  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  department  and,  with  approval 
of  the  College  Honors  Committee,  the  designation  "Highest  Honors"  is  awarded  to  students 
whose  performance  in  the  Honors  Program  has  been  exceptional. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  meet  the  University's  general  requirements 
with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  and  fees,  and  who  maintain  satisfactory  scholastic 
records  in  this  college,  are  awarded  degrees  appropriate  to  their  curricula.  Each  curriculum, 
except  civil  engineering,  engineering  mechanics,  engineering  physics,  and  general  engineer- 
ing, requires  a  minimum  of  136  semester  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  work  in  military 
training  and  required  physical  education.  The  civil  engineering  curriculum  requires  a 
minimum  of  138  semester  hours  of  credit,  the  engineering  mechanics  curriculum  requires 
a  minimum  of  135  semester  hours  of  credit,  the  engineering  physics  curriculum  requires  a 
minimum  of  130  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  the  general  engineering  curriculum  requires 
a  minimum  of  142  semester  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  military  training  and  physical 
education. 

Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  may  ordinarily  be 
completed  in  four  years.  A  graduate  of  one  curriculum  ordinarily  can  qualify  for  another 
baccalaureate  degree  by  doing  a  fifth  year  of  work,  consisting  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  semester 
hours,  providing  plans  have  been  made  for  such  an  arrangement  at  the  beginning  of  his 
third  year. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  students  are  designated  on  the  diploma 
as  Honors,  High  Honors,  or  Highest  Honors.  Students  in  the  Honors  Program  are  gradu- 
ated with  High  Honors  or  Highest  Honors  as  noted  in  the  above  section  on  the  Honors 
Program  in  Engineering. 

A  student  who  is  not  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program  receives  the  designation  "Honors" 
if  he  has  a  cumulative  University  of  Illinois  average  of  at  least  4.3  at  graduation. 

THESIS 

A  senior  of  high  standing  in  any  curriculum,  with  the  approval  of  the  department 
concerned,  may  substitute  for  one  or  more  technical  courses  an  investigation  of  a  special 
subject  and  write  a  thesis  on  his  results. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND   CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Departments  of  Aeronautical  and  Astronautical 
Engineering,  Ceramic  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  General 
Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  Petroleum 
Engineering,  Physics,  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  undergraduate  curricula 
described  below  are  administered  by  these  departments.  The  work  in  chemical  engineering 
is  administered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural 
engineering  is  administered  jointly  by  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.  Archi- 
tecture and  the  engineering  option  in  architecture  are  administered  by  the  College  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts. 
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Courses  in  engineering  graphics  are  given  for  students  in  all  curricula  and  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  General  Engineering. 

Each  student  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  declares  his  choice  of  a  curriculum. 
Except  where  stated  in  the  outline  of  a  curriculum,  all  first-year  students  follow  the  common 
programs  for  freshmen  shown  on  page  236. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  semester  of  the  first  two  years,  any  student  may  change  from 
one  curriculum  to  another  without  loss  of  much,  if  any,  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done. 
Students  who  are  not  far  advanced  in  this  college  may  transfer  to  other  colleges  without 
much  loss  of  time  in  their  progress  toward  degrees. 

Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering.  Progress  in  the  development  of  airplanes, 
missiles,  and  space  vehicles  presents  challenging  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women 
interested  in  research,  development,  design,  and  teaching.  A  strong  foundation  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  the  engineering  sciences  is  required  of  those  persons  who  will  contribute 
to  future  progress  and  who  will  grow  intellectually  with  the  advances  in  aeronautical  and 
astronautical  engineering.  The  curriculum  in  this  field  offers  students  an  opportunity  to 
develop  this  foundation  and  acquire  quantitative  knowledge  of  divisions  of  the  professional 
fields  such  as  aerodynamics,  flight  and  orbital  mechanics,  ballistics,  flight  vehicle  systems 
engineering,  propulsion,  aeroelasticity,  and  structural  mechanics.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  aeronautical  and  astronautical  engineering  so  that 
graduates  will  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  this  rapidly  changing  and  growing  field  with 
its  wide  variety  of  engineering  applications.  This  emphasis  results  in  effective  preparation 
for  a  number  of  other  engineering  fields. 

Experimental  investigations  in  many  areas  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics  may  be 
conducted  with  facilities  available  in  the  department.  Wind  tunnels  and  shock  tubes  are 
used  to  investigate  a  wide  variety  of  aerodynamic  and  heating  problems  encountered  in  the 
speed  range  from  vertically  rising  airplanes  to  space  vehicles.  Air  temperatures  equivalent 
to  those  produced  by  a  vehicle  re-entering  the  earth's  atmosphere  are  developed  by  a  shock 
tube  and  a  plasma  generator  which  may  be  used  for  aerodynamic,  magnetogasdynamic,  and 
materials  investigations.  Problems  met  in  the  development  of  jet  propulsion  systems  required 
for  high-speed  flight  may  be  examined  in  the  department's  propulsion  laboratory.  Experi- 
mental investigations  of  the  behavior  of  structures  subjected  to  static  and  dynamic  loads 
may  be  undertaken  by  students  in  the  structural  mechanics  laboratory.  The  various  types 
of  experiments  offer  students  opportunities  to  study  and  use  a  wide  variety  of  laboratory 
instruments  based  on  fluid,  mechanical,  electronic,  and  optical  principles. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  Agricultural  engineering  is  the  use  of  engineering  principles 
in  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems;  however,  any  such  brief  statement  can  not  convey 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  many  applications  of  engineering  in  agriculture.  With  the 
trend  toward  more  complex  machines,  mechanization,  and  automation  requiring  greater 
engineering  know-how,  agricultural  engineers  find  many  challenging  opportunities,  ranging 
from  development  of  environmental  control  systems  for  livestock  production  to  the  design 
of  harvesting  machines  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Agricultural  engineering  is  an  applied  science.  Preparation  involves  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  basic  engineering  principles,  and  an  appreciation  for  agriculture.  A 
farm  background  can  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required.  Interest  and  ability  in  physics,  mathe- 
matics, and  related  sciences  are  important. 

The  agricultural  engineering  profession  is  growing  rapidly.  The  agricultural  engineer 
has  almost  unlimited  opportunities  in  both  type  and  place  of  work.  He  may  find  a 
position  near  home;  or,  if  he  desires  travel,  he  may  find  his  place  in  some  distant  land. 

Many  agricultural  engineering  graduates  are  engaged  in  some  phase  of  farm  tractor 
and  machinery  design,  development,  sales,  teaching,  research,  or  extension  work.  Young 
men  now  in  school  will  help  in  such  developments  as  fuel-cell  tractor  power,  air-conditioned 
operator  stations,  automatic  remote  control  of  field  operations,  and  new  machines  for 
improved  tillage,  planting,  and  harvesting.  Major  farm  machinery  and  heavy  equipment 
manufacturers  hire  about  one-third  of  all  agricultural  engineering  graduates  and  they 
will  need  more  engineers  in  the  future  as  new  designs  become  more  complex. 

Agricultural  engineering  students  interested  in  electric  power  and  processing  will 
find  challenging  opportunities  in  the  areas  of  electrical  controls,  materials  handling, 
food  engineering,  agricultural  products  processing,  hay  and  grain  drying,  and  equipment 
for  mechanized  farmstead  operations.  An  agricultural  engineer  may  choose  work  related 
to  the  selling,  designing,  testing,  or  planning  of  agricultural  processing  systems  and 
livestock  feeding  installations. 

Agricultural  engineers  working  in  the  farm  structures  area  are  concerned  with  all 
phases  of  farm  building  development  and  design.  Some  work  with  problems  of  providing 
a  satisfactory  environment  for  the  livestock  or  crop  to  be  housed  inside  the  building,  others, 
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with  basic  design  and  development  problems  related  to  the  structural  framework  of  the 
building.  Still  others  work  with  problems  of  planning  the  building  arrangement  to  provide 
for  efficient  operation  of  the  enterprise  which  is  housed  in  the  building. 

The  soil  and  water  area  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  many  agricultural 
engineering  graduates.  An  increasing  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  the  planned  use  of 
our  water  and  soil  resources  on  every  level  of  activity— county  through  international- 
has  set  new  standards  for  the  engineers  who  must  cope  with  problems  of  water  shortage, 
flood  control,  and  the  optimization  of  agronomic  production  through  more  efficient 
drainage,  irrigation,  and  erosion  control  practices.  The  interdisciplinary  background  of 
the  agricultural  engineer  serves  him  well  in  dealing  with  these  problems,  each  of  which 
often  involves  a  multiplicity  of  public  interests.  For  men  capable  of  applying  new  con- 
cepts in  hydraulics,  hydrology,  and  soil-plant-water  relationships,  employment  oppor- 
tunities exist  with  federal  operations  and  research  agencies,  private  consulting  firms, 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  consulting  agencies  for  foreign  development  programs. 

By  combining  College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Agriculture  requirements  in  a 
five-year  program,  the  student  may  obtain  bachelor's  degrees  in  both  engineering  and 
agricultural  science  (see  page  152).  For  this  five-year  program  the  student  first  registers 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Ceramic  Engineering.  Ceramic  engineering  is  taught  in  a  curriculum  which  main- 
tains a  sound  engineering  basis  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  applied  mechanics, 
and  engineering  design  with  electives  in  social  science  and  humanities.  On  this  base  the 
study  of  high-temperature  reactions  and  equilibria  in  the  processing  of  nonmetallic, 
inorganic  raw  materials  is  expanded  to  apply  to  the  problems  of  a  wide  variety  of 
the  process  industries.  These  are  particularly  those  industries  usually  regarded  as  the 
"ceramic  industry,"  i.e.,  glass,  refractories,  porcelain  enamel,  structural  clay  products, 
abrasives,  whitewares,  electrical  components,  cements,  etc.  They  may  include,  however, 
the  mineral  processing  activities  of  any  industry  employing  high  temperature  technology. 

Training  in  ceramic  engineering  leads  the  graduate  to  positions  of  responsibility 
in  fundamental  investigations  and  research  on  materials,  product  development,  process 
development  and  supervision,  quality  control,  manufacturing  administration,  or  sales 
and  technical  service  in  the  use  of  raw  materials,  mineral  products,  and  processing  equip- 
ment. Those  students  with  particular  aptitude  for  engineering  design  have  opportunity 
for  employment  in  fields  where  a  know-ledge  of  the  engineering  properties  of  materials 
at  elevated  temperatures  is  of  paramount  interest,  such  as  industrial  furnace  design, 
aeronautical  and  space  applications,  or  nuclear  and  conventional  power  plants. 

The  ceramic  engineer,  in  short,  may  be  a  high-temperature  materials  specialist  in 
a  modern  engineering  team  devoted  to  research,  development,  operation,  or  sales. 

The  Ceramics  Building  provides  laboratories  for  student  instruction  and  research, 
offices,  classrooms,  and  a  special  library.  The  laboratories  include  unique  analytical 
equipment  particularly  for  use  in  the  study  of  high-temperature  reactions.  A  large 
furnace  laboratory  houses  kilns  and  automatically  controlled  heat-treating  equipment  for 
the  study  of  sintering,  smelting,  and  firing  operations.  Recently  a  fabrication  process 
laboratory  has  been  modernized  to  provide  pilot-plant  scale  equipment  for  preparing 
batches  and  forming  ceramic  materials. 

Chemical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  chemical  engineering,  which  are  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  prepare  students  to  evaluate  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  and  to 
translate  them  into  large-scale  commercial  processes,  to  improve  existing  plants,  to  de- 
velop new  commercial  products,  to  design  new  equipment,  and  to  operate  and  super- 
vise plants  in  which  chemical  processes  take  place.  The  curriculum  offers  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics,  and  their 
application  to  industry. 

The  chemical  engineering  laboratories  are  in  the  East  Chemistry  Building.  The 
equipment  in  these  laboratories  is  extensive  and,  in  addition,  other  equipment  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  is  available  for  the  use  of  students 
in  the  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering. 

Students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  have  at  least 
a  3.5  general  average,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  the  required 
work  in  physical  education,  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the  department  as  juniors  or 
seniors.  A  transfer  student  to  be  accepted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the 
institution  or  institutions  from  which  he  transfers  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  offers  a  choice  of  two  options  to  be  chosen 
at  the  start  of  the  third  year.  The  engineering  option  is  for  chemical  engineers  who 
intend    to   enter   industry   at    the   completion   of    the   Bachelor   of   Science   degree.   The 
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physical  science  option  is  primarily  for  chemical  engineers  who  expect  to  engage  in 
advanced  study  and  research  beyond  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Election  of  the 
physical  science  option  requires  approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  who  enter  without 
adequate  preparation  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  languages  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
plete either  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  in  four  years.  An  optional  five-year  pro- 
gram is  available,  and  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  plan  to  seek  positions 
in  sales,  technical  service,  and  administration  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  technical  training  through  courses  in  humanities,  economics,  and  labor 
and  business  administration. 

Civil  Engineering.  The  civil  engineering  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
the  broad  educational  background  essential  to  modern  civil  engineering  practice,  including 
both  scientific  fundamentals  and  a  strong  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  society  of  which  the  civil  engineer  is  a  part.  It  provides  a 
systematic  and  integrated  foundation  in  basic  mathematics  and  physical  and  engineering 
sciences,  thereby  permitting  the  rational  development  of  engineering  methods  as  applied 
to  the  design  of  bridges,  buildings,  dams,  and  other  hydraulic  structures,  transportation 
facilities  (including  highways,  railways,  and  airports),  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
facilities,  and  other  engineering  facilities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  important  role 
of  the  properties  and  behavior  of  materials  in  design.  The  curriculum  is  planned  to 
give  a  basic  training  that  will  enable  the  graduate  to  begin  a  career  in  any  of  the  various 
fields  of  practice  in  civil  engineering.  It  possesses  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  a  student, 
during  his  last  three  semesters,  to  pursue  a  program  designed  to  meet  his  individual  needs 
and  interests.  A  broad  program  including  introductory  courses  in  the  principal  areas  of 
civil  engineering  endeavor  with  limited  specialization  may  be  selected,  or,  depending  upon 
his  aptitude  and  interests,  a  student  may  choose  a  specialized  program  in  one  or  more 
specific  areas. 

Civil  Engineering  Hall  provides  space  for  departmental  offices  and  classrooms.  In 
the  corridors  there  is  an  outstanding  collection  of  pictures  illustrating  notable  civil 
engineering  works. 

The  Arthur  Newell  Talbot  Laboratory  houses  some  of  the  departmental  laboratories. 
The  structural  laboratory,  used  primarily  for  graduate  study  and  research,  is  equipped 
with  extensive  facilities  which  are  used  to  study  the  fundamental  behavior  of  structures 
and  structural  materials.  Testing  machines  ranging  in  capacity  from  thirty  thousand  to 
three  million  pounds  are  used  to  test  large  components  of  buildings  and  bridges  under 
both  static  and  dynamic  loads;  special  repeated-load  machines  simulate  many  years  of 
loading  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days;  and  electronic  computers  are  used  to  analyze  the 
effect  of  earthquakes,  bomb  blasts,  and  other  dynamic  loads  on  buildings  and  bridges. 
The  concrete  laboratory  is  provided  with  facilities  necessary  for  the  student  to  study 
the  characteristics  and  properties  of  materials  used  in  making  portland  cement  concrete, 
the  proportioning  and  mixing  of  these  materials,  and  the  determination  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  concrete.  The  bituminous  laboratory  is  equipped  to  perform  the  same 
functions  in  the  field  of  bituminous  materials  and  mixes.  In  the  soil  laboratory,  equip- 
ment is  provided  for  the  student  to  make  the  standard  tests  used  in  classifying  soils, 
tests  for  the  determination  of  physical  properties  and  characteristics  of  both  soil  and 
rock,  and  tests  used  in  the  control  of  construction  operations.  Equipment  necessary  for 
field  observations  and  research  is  available  to  graduate  students. 

The  Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory  contains  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices 
for  instruction  and  research  in  the  various  phases  of  sanitary  engineering,  including  the 
biological,  chemical,  radiological,  and  physical  aspects  of  water  supply  and  treatment; 
sewage  and  industrial  waste  treatment;  stream  pollution;  and  air  pollution.  Sewage  is 
supplied  to  apparatus  in  this  building  by  a  connection  with  the  main  sanitary  sewer 
adjacent  to  the  building.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  scientific  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  impurities  in  air,  water,  and  waste  water. 

The  offices  and  laboratories  associated  with  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction 
in  surveying  and  photogrammetry  are  located  in  the  building  known  as  the  Woodshop. 
The  Department  has  an  extensive  collection  of  modern  instruments. 

The  Hydraulic  Engineering  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  carry  on  model  research  proj- 
ects in  drainage,  open-channel  flow,  pressure  flow,  orifice  discharge,  spillway  discharge, 
and  other  features  pertaining  to  the  design  and  construction  of  hydraulic  structures. 
A  unique  feature  of  the  laboratory  is  a  space  10  feet  wide  by  330  feet  long,  equipped 
with  a  traveling  crane  for  handling  of  heavy  equipment.  This  space  is  well  adapted 
to  studies  relating  to  flows  in  either  open  channels  or  pipes. 

Students  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  contemplate  transferring  to  civil 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  requested  to  choose  their  social  science  and 
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humanities  electives  from  the  following  general  areas:  anthropology,  classics,  economics, 
history,  humanities,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  social  science, 
and  sociology.  These  students  should  contact  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering prior  to  registration  since  it  is  often  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  to  transfer 
for  the  summer  session  rather  than  a  regular  semester.  This  permits  the  student  who  has 
not  completed  the  equivalent  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  212  and  221  to 
register  for  these  courses  during  the  summer  session  and  then  carry  a  full  program 
during  the  regular  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering.  The  electrical  engineering  curriculum  prepares  men  for  re- 
sponsible engineering  positions  in  research,  development,  design,  operation,  sales,  and 
administration  in  the  fields  of  electrical  power,  communication  engineering,  and  elec- 
tronic engineering. 

Fundamental  to  the  curriculum  is  basic  work  in  mathematics  and  physics  which  is 
taken  by  the  student  during  his  first  two  and  one-half  years.  Work  in  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Department  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year  with  a 
basic  course  in  electric  circuits.  This  course  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before 
any  of  the  third-year  work  in  the  department  may  be  undertaken.  Transfer  students 
who  do  not  have  the  equivalent  of  this  prerequisite  course  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
attendance  during  a  summer  session  in  order  to  take  it.  They  will  then  be  able  to  start 
the  full  junior  program  in  the  fall  semester. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  studies  in  a  common  core  of  subject  matter  that  is 
basic  to  modern  electrical  engineering  science  and  is  a  fundamental  background  to  the 
needs  of  the  future  electrical  engineer.  In  addition  to  the  common  core,  studies  in  the 
social-humanistic  area  are  required. 

The  fourth  year  of  work  completes  the  studies  in  the  common  core  area  and  pro- 
vides considerable  opportunity  for  broadening  those  areas  of  the  common  core  for  which 
the  student  engineer  has  particular  interest  and  ability.  This  is  done  through  the  selec- 
tion of  technical  elective  offerings  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  areas.  In  addition, 
specialization  is  provided  for  the  student  engineer  by  proper  selection  of  a  sequence 
of  technical  electives  in  a  particular  area. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Building  has  laboratories  which  are  well  equipped  for 
the  experimental  solution  of  problems  in  all  fields  of  electrical  engineering.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  graduate  work  in  these  laboratories.  Facilities  are  available  for  research  in 
most  areas  of  electrical  engineering  including  vacuum  and  gas  tubes,  antennas  and  fields, 
ultrasonics,  power  generation,  power  transmission  and  distribution,  microwave  genera- 
tion and  propagation,  network  analysis  and  synthesis,  digital  and  analog  computers, 
transistors,  solid-state  devices,  and  physical  electronics. 

Engineering  Mechanics.  A  curriculum  in  engineering  mechanics  is  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  link 
the  sciences  and  engineering,  and  provides  a  good  background  for  students  interested  in 
careers  in  engineering  research  and  development.  Throughout  the  program,  special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  mathematics  and  on  fundamental  principles.  The  courses  are 
oriented  for  the  student  to  obtain  great  depth  of  understanding  of  the  basic  sciences 
(mathematics,  physics,  chemistry)  and  the  engineering  sciences  (mechanics  of  solids,  fluid 
flow,  electrical  theory,  etc.)  and  to  gain  insight  and  skill  in  the  application  of  these 
sciences  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Many  advanced  analytical  methods  are 
developed  from  the  basic  concepts  of  the  sciences  which  have  wide  applicability  and  utility 
in  engineering  research  and  development. 

General  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  general  engineering  provides  a  compre- 
hensive program  in  the  basic  sciences,  engineering  sciences,  and  in  project  design,  with 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  specialized  training  in  such  areas  as  sales  engineering,  engi- 
neering administration,  engineering  law,  technical  writing,  engineering  geology,  and 
engineering  meteorology.  Other  combinations  permit  the  student  to  pursue  any  reasonable 
special  interest  which  results  in  an  organized  and  integrated  program.  The  program  is 
centered  around  a  strong  core  in  mathematics,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  basic 
electronics,  thermodynamics,  and  project  design.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practice 
of  professional  engineering.  The  general  engineering  design  courses  are  uniquely  oriented 
to  draw  upon  the  broad  engineering  science  background  of  the  general  engineering 
student  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  typical  project  designs  normally  performed  by  the 
practicing  engineer.  Therefore,  an  interdisciplinary  approach  including  the  basic  con- 
siderations in  structural  and  machine  design  along  with  the  consideration  of  economic 
factors  are  integrated  to  simulate  as  nearly  as  possible  a  true  engineering  situation. 

The  series  of  project  design  courses  referred  to  above  prepares  the  graduate  to 
participate    in    a    wide    variety    of    engineering    responsibilities    upon    graduation.    The 
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amalgamation  of  basic  design  principles  in  one  sequence  of  courses  is  an  approach  being 
taken  widely  by  the  more  forward-looking  schools  of  engineering  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  a  great  industrial  demand  for  engineers  with  this  type  of  training. 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  highly  recommended 
five-year  program  leading  to  degrees  both  in  engineering  and  in  liberal  arts,  general 
engineering  is  an  efficient  approach.  For  this  kind  of  balanced  curriculum,  the  flexibility 
of  choice  in  electives  presents  an  ideal  solution  to  the  problems  of  combining  the  humane 
and  the  technical  disciplines.  Increasing  career  opportunities  for  young  women  who 
enjoy  mathematics  and  science  have  attracted  a  considerable  feminine  enrollment  in 
general  engineering.  Such  notably  attractive  career  opportunities  as  project  design,  sta- 
tistical analysis,  computer  programming,  human  engineering  design,  biological  engi- 
neering, atmospheric  science,  and  publications  preparations  are  but  a  few  of  the  reward- 
ing programs  that  can  be  planned  by  a  woman  in  the  general  engineering  curriculum. 

Engineering  administration  and  engineering  sales  are  particularly  attractive  fields 
for  engineers  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  management  and  in  sales  engineering.  The 
courses  taken  in  these  areas  of  specialization  prepare  the  student  to  consider  graduate 
study  either  in  business  administration  or  in  marketing.  Graduate  work  in  other  non- 
engineering  areas  is  possible  by  selecting  the  appropriate  secondary  field.  The  strong 
basic  engineering  background  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  graduate  to  enter  graduate 
studies  in  the  specialized  fields  of  engineering. 

The  general  engineering  student  may  use  law  as  his  field  of  concentration  for  the 
undergraduate  degree  by  petition  to  the  faculty  of  the  department.  To  enter  the  College  of 
Law,  he  must  have  completed  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  general  engineering  (excluding  non- theory  courses),  must  have  a  grade  average  of 
3.5  in  all  college  work  taken,  and  must  pass  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  During  his 
senior  year,  he  may  take  as  many  as  fifteen  hours  of  law  courses.  These  are  counted  towards 
his  engineering  degree,  and  also  represent  credit  for  approximately  one  semester  of 
attendance  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  contemplate  transferring 
to  the  General  Engineering  Department  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  head  of  the  department.  The  work  being  taken  at  the  other 
college  can  then  be  coordinated  between  the  two  schools.  Personal  and  individual  assist- 
ance in  planning  a  program  of  study  is  emphasized  in  general  engineering  and  is  given 
prospective,  as  well  as  registered,  students  from  the  freshman  year  until  graduation. 

Industrial  Engineering.  This  curriculum  is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  practical  aspects  of  production  engineering  and  control  of  manufacturing 
operations.  Areas  of  study  include  product  and  process  planning,  work  methods  and 
measurements,  and  the  coordination  of  these  activities  with  plant  layout  and  material  flow. 

In  addition  to  industrial  engineering  courses,  the  curriculum  includes  an  extensive 
background  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  first  two  and  one-half  years  are  almost 
identical  in  the  two  programs.  The  final  three  semesters  contain  the  full  core  of  machine 
design  and  an  abbreviated  core  of  power  courses  taken  by  all  mechanical  engineering 
students.  In  his  choice  of  electives  the  student  may  emphasize  the  production-tool  engi- 
neering, the  management,  or  the  safety  and  production  phases  of  industrial  engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Indus- 
trial Engineering  present  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  generation,  transmission,  and 
utilization  of  power;  and  the  theory  of  operation,  design,  testing,  and  construction  of 
machines  of  all  kinds.  In  the  laboratories  emphasis  is  given  to  the  scientific,  engineering, 
and  economic  principles  of  machine  operation,  performance,  and  construction,  and  to 
the  problems  of  production  management. 

The  curriculum  provides  training  in  the  basic  courses  of  science,  mathematics,  de- 
sign, power,  production,  and  engineering  fundamentals,  with  electives  which  the  stu- 
dent may  select  during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  depending  upon  his  interest  in  any 
of  the  phases  of  heat-power,  machine  design,  production,  research,  air  conditioning, 
and  refrigeration.  These  elective  courses  do  not  make  a  specialist  of  the  student  but 
rather  give  him  a  wider  background  and  apply  fundamentals  previously  learned  to  the 
field  of  his  particular  interest. 

The  laboratories  of  the  department  are  provided  with  modern  equipment  for 
graduate  investigations  and  research  as  well  as  undergraduate  instruction.  A  brief  listing 
of  the  laboratories  indicates  the  breadth  of  the  available  facilities.  The  following  labora- 
tories are  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory,  and  in  the  Foundry:  power,  physical  environment,  internal  combustion 
engine   and   turbine,  machine   tool,  metal  cutting,  welding,  foundry,  sand  testing,  heat 
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treatment  of  metals,  machine  design,  motion  and  time  study,  instrumentation  and  con- 
trols, heat  transfer  and  combustion,  thermodynamics,  fuels  and  lubricants,  gage  calibra- 
tion, tool  design,  and  plant  layout.  Several  of  these  laboratories  contain  special  machines 
and  equipment  which  make  them  outstanding  in  their  respective  fields.  In  addition, 
two  research  residences  are  owned,  maintained,  and  operated  by  cooperating  organiza- 
tions for  research  in  the  general  field  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

Metallurgical  Engineering.  Metallurgy  may  be  divided  into  three  main  divisions: 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  physical.  Chemical  metallurgy  includes  the  metallurgical  proc- 
esses involving  chemical  change  and  embraces  methods  of  production  and  refining  of 
metals  from  their  ores.  Mechanical  metallurgy  includes  all  the  processes  of  working  and 
shaping  metals  and  alloys— processes  which  do  not  involve  chemical  changes  but  adapt 
metals  as  to  size  and  form,  such  as  rolling,  forging,  drawing,  spinning,  casting,  etc. 
Physical  metallurgy  deals  with  the  nature,  structure,  and  physical  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  metals  and  alloys.  It  includes  metallography,  testing  of  metals  and  alloys,  heat 
treatment  of  metals  and  alloys,  and  the  physical  changes  produced  thereby.  The  cur- 
riculum in  metallurgical  engineering  has  been  designed  to  include  the  engineering  funda- 
mentals of  these  three  main  divisions,  but  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physical  metallurgy. 

Mining  Engineering.  Modern  mining  engineering  practice  requires  the  engineer  to 
have  a  broad  educational  background  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  engineering 
sciences  as  well  as  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  new  curriculum  in  mining 
engineering  provides  this  background  plus  a  foundation  in  the  principles  underlying 
mineral  engineering,  including  coal  mining  and  coal  preparation,  metal  mining  and 
mineral  dressing,  and  industrial  mineral  production.  The  required  courses  in  mining 
engineering  emphasize  the  important  roles  of  the  properties  of  rocks  and  geologic  struc- 
tures in  design  of  mines  and  mining  methods,  and  the  problems  encountered  in  handling 
and  transporting  solids  and  fluid-solid  mixtures.  A  number  of  elective  courses  may  be 
taken  in  mining  or  petroleum  engineering  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other  fields.  This 
provides  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a  particular  area  of  mineral  engineering.  For 
instance,  a  student  interested  in  a  career  in  mine  operation  and  management  should 
include  a  sequence  of  courses  in  industrial  engineering  and  operations  research;  a  student 
interested  in  mineral  exploration  would  include  a  sequence  of  geology  courses;  and  a 
student  interested  in  mineral  dressing,  coal  preparation,  or  petroleum  production  should 
include  a  sequence  of  elective  courses  in  chemistry. 

Nuclear  Engineering.  Since  nuclear  engineering  as  a  career  requires  graduate  train- 
ing, the  University  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  cur- 
riculum is  open  to  those  who  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  one  of  the  established 
engineering  disciplines,  physics,  mathematics,  or  chemistry.  It  is  important  that  the  under- 
graduate prepare  himself  by  taking  courses  in  atomic  physics,  nuclear  physics,  differential 
equations,  and  advanced  calculus.  He  may  also  fill  in  his  electives  with  those  nuclear 
engineering  courses  available  to  him,  such  as  Nuclear  Engineering  347,  Introduction  to 
Nuclear  Engineering,  or  Nuclear  Engineering  397-398,  Radiochemistry. 

A  250-kilowatt  TRIGA  Mark  II  training  and  research  reactor  is  located  on  campus. 
The  reactor  provides  experimental  facilities  of  unusual  flexibility  for  teaching  and  re- 
search in  nuclear  engineering.  In  1961  it  entered  upon  a  program  of  "pulsing"  up  to 
1,000  megawatts,  which  opens  many  new  research  possibilities.  To  complement  the  reactor, 
two  subcritical  natural-uranium-graphite  assemblies  and  a  light-water-uranium  assembly 
are  available  for  student  use. 

In  other  areas  of  nuclear  engineering,  available  facilities  include  a  boiling-water 
heat  transfer  loop,  a  nuclear  metallurgy  laboratory,  a  radioactive  waste  disposal  labora- 
tory, and  a  radiochemistry  and  nuclear  instrumentation  laboratory.  Unusually  complete 
analog  and  digital  computing  facilities  are  also  available  for  nuclear  engineering  uses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Associated  Midwest  Universities,  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
a  participant  in  the  nuclear  technology  program  of  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  at 
Argonne,  Illinois.  This  relationship  allows  University  of  Illinois  students  to  use  the 
unique  facilities  of  Argonne  National  Laboratory  under  University  of  Illinois  faculty 
supervision. 

Petroleum  Engineering  and  Petrophysics.  Courses  are  offered  in  petroleum  engi- 
neering (reservoir  mechanics)  and  petrophysics  to  advanced  students  interested  in  the 
engineering  aspects  of  the  rock  and  rock-fluid  systems  of  the  earth's  crust.  These  courses 
provide  a  foundation  for  advanced  work  in  certain  areas  of  applied  geophysics,  hydro- 
dynamics of  porous  media,  and  vibration  and  disintegration  in  rock  systems.  Pre- 
requisites include  differential  equations,  fluid  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  and  intro- 
ductory geology. 

Physics.  The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  curriculum  in  engineering  physics  de- 
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signed  to  give  students  the  broad  and  thorough  training  in  fundamental  physics  and 
mathematics  which  is  demanded  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  engineering 
science.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  much  like  that  in  other  engineering  curricula. 
In  the  last  two  years,  advanced  courses  in  physics  and  mathematics  are  emphasized,  but 
there  is  a  liberal  allowance  of  electives  which  the  student  may  use  to  study  a  particular 
field  of  engineering  or  other  areas  in  which  he  is  especially  interested.  The  curriculum 
provides  good  preparation  for  the  graduate  study  of  physics. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  major  in  physics  in  the 
curriculum  in  physics  or  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum.  See  pages  299  and  311. 

The  Department  of  Physics  has  extensive  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation 
in  physics.  Fields  of  research  in  which  graduate  students  and  faculty  work  include  atomic 
and  nuclear  physics,  the  physics  of  metals,  ionic  crystals  and  semiconductors,  low- 
temperature  physics,  magnetic  resonance  phenomena,  and  a  wide  range  of  theoretical 
physics.  Equipment  for  research  in  nuclear  physics  includes  a  cyclotron  and  large  and 
small  betatrons.  An  excellent  library  of  books  and  periodicals  is  maintained  in  the  Physics 
Building. 

Sanitary  Engineering.  Students  interested  in  sanitary  engineering  follow  the  cur- 
riculum in  civil  engineering,  selecting  in  the  fourth  year  the  technical  elective  courses 
indicated  for  a  major  in  sanitary  engineering.  This  program  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  Besides  offering  an  undergraduate  curriculum 
in  engineering  mechanics,  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  serves 
the  college  by  offering  to  all  engineering  students  courses  in  statics  and  dynamics,  in 
mechanics  of  deformable  bodies,  in  materials  science,  and  in  hydraulics  and  fluid  mechanics. 

Most  of  the  laboratories  and  offices  of  the  department  are  housed  in  Arthur  Newell 
Talbot  Laboratory.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
instruction  and  also  for  conducting  many  different  types  of  research  activity.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  scope  of  activity  of  the  department  follows. 

Research  and  instruction  are  conducted  by  the  department  on  the  fundamental 
load-resisting  properties  of  many  types  of  materials  under  various  loading  and  environ- 
mental conditions.  These  characteristics  of  materials  are  used  throughout  the  engineer- 
ing profession  for  the  design  and  analysis  of  machines,  structures,  missiles,  etc.  For 
cooperative  research  and  advanced  instruction  in  the  behavior  of  large  structural  com- 
ponents, testing  machines  with  capacities  as  large  as  600,000  and  3,000,000  pounds  are 
available,  together  with  a  wide  selection  of  precise  mechanical  and  electrical  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  detailed  deformations,  vibrations,  etc.,  in  a  member. 

Studies  of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  are  aimed  towards  developing  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  concrete  under  various  types  of  loads  and  en- 
vironments. Observations  and  analyses  may  be  conducted  on  the  phenomenological, 
macroscopic,  or  microscopic  levels,  depending  on  the  particular  problem.  Some  examples 
of  the  current  activity  are  studies  on  beams,  slabs,  and  columns  in  reinforced  concrete  and 
the  phenomena  of  creep,  relaxation,  durability,  and  fatigue  of  plain  concrete.  The  latest 
theoretical  methods  and  equipment  are  used  to  analyze  and  interpret  experimental  data 
obtained  in  the  laboratory.  Scale  models  as  well  as  full-size  specimens  are  used  in  the 
research. 

New  and  challenging  problems  in  deformation  and  fracture  of  metals  and  non- 
metallic  structural  materials  are  investigated  in  the  fracture  laboratory.  Concepts  of 
the  structure  of  the  materials  and  hypotheses  of  the  mechanisms  of  deformation  and 
fracture  are  employed  to  formulate  theories  of  behavior  of  the  materials  subjected 
to  various  complex  environments.  Load  histories  may  include  rapid  or  slowly  increas- 
ing loads  as  well  as  a  variety  of  repeated  loads.  High  and  low  temperatures  as  well  as 
vacuum  and  corrosive  atmospheres  indicate  the  scope  of  experimental  conditions  that 
are  important  in  influencing  the  mechanical  behavior  of  engineering  materials.  Yielding, 
creep  and  relaxation,  ductile  or  brittle  fracture,  fatigue  fracture,  and  stress  rupture  are 
types  of  failure  that  these  research  activities  can  help  to  avoid  in  machine  and  struc- 
tural members  under  severe  service  conditions. 

Studies  of  the  stresses  in  members  of  complicated  shapes  that  are  subjected  to 
complex  loading  patterns  may  be  effectively  achieved  by  photoelastic  stress  analysis. 
The  photoelasticity  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  analysis  of  stresses  in  bodies  of 
irregular  or  complicated  form  for  which  mathematical  or  theoretical  methods  are  in- 
adequate. Instrumentation  is  available  for  other  techniques  of  experimental  stress  analy- 
sis involving  optical  and  electrical  as  well  as  mechanical  methods.  The  vibration  labora- 
tory employs  various  models  and  instruments,  such  as  vibration  excitors  and  oscillographs, 
for  illustrating  typical  vibration  phenomena  and  for  determining  wave  form,  frequency, 
etc.,  of  vibrations  in  machine  parts  and  structural  members. 
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Fluid  mechanics  instruction  and  research  is  concerned  with  the  contribution  of 
new  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  behavior  of  flowing  fluids.  Theoretical  analysis  and 
experimental  observation  of  flow  phenomena  are  integrated  to  provide  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  flow  of  air,  oil,  water,  and  other  fluids.  Laboratory  work  includes  studies 
of  cavitation,  open  channel  flow,  pipes  and  boundary  layer  flows,  and  flow  about  bodies 
immersed  in  air  or  water.  Current  laboratory  investigations  involve  turbulent  boundary 
layers  and  blood  flow  in  the  circle  of  Willis. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

All  College  of  Engineering  students  are  required  to  complete  sequences  of  courses  in 
the  areas  of  natural  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  This  combination  of  areas 
of  knowledge  is  called  general  education. 

Engineering  students  satisfy  the  natural  sciences  requirement  by  completing  the 
departmental  curricula. 

The  humanities  and  social  sciences  areas  of  general  education  are  covered  by  requiring 
all  engineering  students  to  complete  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  these  areas 
(in  addition  to  six  semester  hours  of  rhetoric  and  composition).  Freshmen  who  entered  in  the 
fall  of  1963  and  transfer  students  who  began  their  collegiate  studies  elsewhere  in  the  fall 
of  1963,  or  thereafter,  are  expected  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  selection  of  the  eighteen  semester  hours  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences: 

1.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  elective  sequence  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
six  semester  hours  chosen  from  the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  humanities  given  below. 

2.  If  in  satisfying  regulation  1,  a  student  selects  one  of  the  intermediate  foreign 
language  sequences  in  the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  humanities,  he  must  present  at 
least  three  additional  hours  in  the  humanities.  This  regulation  increases  the  humanities 
sequences  requirement  to  a  minimum  of  eleven  semester  hours,  but  is  not  intended  to 
increase  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  requirement  beyond  the  minimum  total  of 
eighteen  semester  hours.  This  requirement  can  be  met  by  completing  any  course  from  the 
list  of  elective  sequences  in  humanities  (other  than  another  intermediate  foreign  language 
course),  or  by  completing  one  of  the  following  advanced  foreign  language  courses:  French 
201,  German  210,  Latin  201,  or  Russian  201. 

3.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  elective  sequence  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  six 
semester  hours  chosen  from  the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  social  sciences  given  below. 

4.  A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  sequence  from  any  one  department  to  satisfy 
the  elective  sequence  requirements  of  regulations  1   and  3. 

5.  Students  may  choose  all  eighteen  required  semester  hours  from  the  courses  listed 
in  the  elective  sequences  lists  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  social  sciences,  but  if  they  do 
not,  the  remainder  of  the  required  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  the  supplementary 
list  of  courses  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  given  below.  With  the  consent  of  the 
adviser,  a  student  is  permitted  to  add  to  this  supplementary  list  of  courses  any  200-  or 
300-numbered  course  (for  which  the  student  has  the  prerequisites)  from  the  following 
areas:  American  literature,  English  literature,  foreign  language,  history,  philosophy,  politi- 
cal science,  and  social  science. 


ELECTIVE  SEQUENCES 


HUMANITIES  AND   INTERMEDIATE  FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 


Classical  Civilization  111,  112,  150;  6  hours 
Classical  Civilization  301,  302;  6  hours 
Division  of  General  Studies  161,   162; 

8  hours 
Engli'sh   101,  102;  6  hours 
English  101,  103;  6  hours 
English  105,  106;  8  hours 
English  113,  114;  6  hours 
English  121,  122;  6  hours 
English  121,  123;  6  hours 
French  103,  104;  8  hours 
German  103,  104;  8  hours 
History  111,  112;  8  hours 


History  131,  132;  8  hours 
History  211,  212;  6  hours 
History  219,  220;  6  hours 
History  260,  261;  6  hours 
History  260,  262;  6  hours 
Humanities  151,  152;  8  hours 
Humanities  211,  212;  8  hours 
Humanities  363,  364;  6  hours 
Latin  103,  104;  8  hours 
Philosophy  101,  102;  6  hours 
Philosophy  303,  306;  8  hours 
Russian  103,  104;  8  hours 
Spanish  103,  104;  8  hours 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Anthropology  102,1  103;  8  hours 
Anthropology  103,  160;  7  hours 
Anthropology  102,1  252;  7  hours 
Division  of  General  Studies  171,  172; 

8  hours 
Economics  108,  210;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  218;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  238;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  306;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  Mining  Engineering  302; 

6  hours 
Geography  101,2  104;  8  hours 


Philosophy  103,a  104;  8  hours 
Political  Science  150,  151;  6  hours 
Political  Science  191,  192;  8  hours 
Political  Science  191,  184;  6  hours 
Psychology  100,  101;  8  hours 
Psychology  103,  101;  8  hours 
Psychology  103,  250;  7  hours 
Sociology  100,  225 ;2  6  hours 
Sociology  100,  212;2  6  hours 
Sociology  100,  218  ;2  6  hours 
Sociology  104,1  105;  8  hours 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSES   IN  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

With  the  consent  of  the  adviser,  a  student  is  permitted  to  add  to  this  list  of  supple- 
mentary courses  (see  paragraph  5,  page  232). 

Architecture  113,  2  hours 

Architecture  214,  3  hours 

Architecture  215,  3  hours 

Art  111,  3  hours 

Art  112,  3  hours 

Art  116,  2  hours 

Art  211,  2  hours 

Education  301,  2  hours 

French  201,  3  hours 

General  Engineering  220,  3  hours 

Geography  386,  3  hours 

German  210,  3  hours 

History  181,  3  hours 

History  182,  3  hours 

History  304,  3  hours 

History  305,  3  hours 

History  323,  3  hours 

History  324,  3  hours 

Latin  201,  3  hours 

Music  113,  2  hours 


Music  115,  2  hours 
Music  213,  3  hours 
Philosophy  105,  2  hours 
Philosophy  110,  3  hours 
Philosophy  361,  3  hours 
Philosophy  362,  3  hours 
Philosophy  363,  3  hours 
Political  Science  312,  2  hours 
Political  Science  317,  3  hours 
Psychology  256,  3  hours 
Russian  201,  3  hours 
Speech  361,  3  hours 
Speech  362,  3  hours 
Social  Science  101,  3  hours 
Social  Science  102,  3  hours 
Social  Science  111,3  4  hours 
Social  Science  113,3  4  hours 
Sociology  275,  3  hours 
Sociology  276,  3  hours 


NOTES 

1  Credit  is  not  given  for  both  Anthropology  102  and  Sociology  104. 

2  These  courses  are  not  given  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division.  Geography  105  may  be 
substituted  for  Geography  101,  Philosophy  105  for  Philosophy  103,  and  Sociology  130  for  Sociology 
212,  218,  or  225. 

3  Offered  only  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division. 

TECHNICAL  AND   NONTECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

Each  engineering  curriculum  offers  some  elective  opportunities  which  may  be  speci- 
fied as  technical  or  nontechnical.  All  technical  elective  courses  must  be  chosen  from  de- 
partmental approved  lists. 


TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

See  departmental  notes  concerning  possible  restrictions  on  technical  electives. 
Agricultural  Engineering  236,  276,  277,  286,  287,  336,  346,  356,  357,  376,  387,  396 
Astronomy  301,  306,  307,  314,  321,  357 

Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics— all  courses 
Engineering— all   200-    and    300-series    courses    not    required    in    the   student's    curriculum 

except  Civil  Engineering  230,  290;  General  Engineering  220,  230,  282,  288,  292,  304; 

Industrial  Engineering  230,  239;   Mining  Engineering  302 
Geology— all  courses  except  Geology  102 
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NONTECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 


The  student  may  select  any  course  offered  by  the  University  that  meets  the  approval 
of  the  student's  adviser  as  being  nontechnical  and  as  being  appropriate  for  the  student's 
program  of  study. 

COMBINED   ENGINEERING-LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES   PROGRAM 

A  five-year  program  of  study  permits  a  student  to  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  some  field  of  engineering  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  engineering  students  with  a  broader  back- 
ground in  liberal  arts  than  is  possible  in  the  four-year  engineering  curricula.  Graduates  of 
this  program  will  be  well  qualified  for  responsible  positions  in  industry,  business,  or  gov- 
ernment, which  require  a  combination  of  a  thorough  technical  training  and  a  well- 
rounded  cultural  education. 

Each  student  in  this  program  has  advisers  in  both  colleges,  who  assist  him  in  plan- 
ning a  program  of  study  to  meet  the  individual  needs  and  the  requirements  for  both  de- 
grees. Most  combinations  of  engineering  curricula  and  liberal  arts  majors  may  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  semesters,  provided  the  student  does  not  have  any  deficiencies  in  the  entrance 
requirements  of  either  college. 

The  student  can  complete  most  successfully  the  following  curricula  in  engineering: 
aeronautical  and  astronautical,  agricultural,  ceramic,  civil,  electrical,  engineering  me- 
chanics, general,  industrial,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  mining  engineering,  combined 
with  one  of  the  following  majors  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences:  anthropology,  English,  French,  history,  German,  Latin,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  Russian,  sociology,  Spanish,  and  speech. 

This  combined  program  operates  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Students  entering  the  program  must  meet  admission  requirements  for  both  col- 
leges. See  pages  41  and  44. 

2.  A  student  who  starts  in  the  program  and  decides  to  transfer  out  of  it  is  subject 
to  the  existing  graduation  requirements  of  the  college  of  his  choice. 

3.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences  are  awarded  simultaneously.  No  student  in  the  combined  program 
is  permitted  to  complete  one  curriculum  before  the  other  and  receive  a  degree  from 
either  college  before  the  completion  of  the  entire  program. 

4.  Any  student  entering  this  program  from  high  school  with  his  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  foreign  language  requirement  partially  or  completely  fulfilled  is  required  to 
substitute  for  these  hours  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  the  humanities  or  social 
sciences. 

5.  Students  electing  advanced  R.O.T.C.  or  N.R.O.T.C.  are  required  to  meet  these 
commitments  in  addition  to  the  combined  program  as  outlined. 

6.  Students  having  seventy-five  or  more  hours  of  transfer  credit  are  not  advised  to 
enter   this  program. 

7.  Students  transferring  from  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  must  plan  to 
complete  at  least  one  year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana,  and 
one  year  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Urbana. 

8.  Students  are  expected  to  maintain  at  least  a  3.5  scholastic  average  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  continued  in  the  program. 

A  typical  combined  program  follows. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Freshman  Program  for  Engineers  which  is  taken  in  the  College  of  Engineering  (see  page 
236). 

Students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  second 
and  third  years. 

SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Biological   Science    4  Biological   Science    4 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 4  Language    4 

Integral  Calculus 5  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Major 3 

Language    4  Physics  (Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  4 

Physical  Education 1  Physical  Education 1 


18 

HOURS 

18 

18 

HOURS 

18 
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THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 4  Engineering  Subjects 6  to  8 

Language    4  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 4 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Major 6  Language    4 

Physics  (Sound,  Light,  and  Modern                                 Liberal   Arts   and   Sciences   Major    3 

Physics)     4 

Students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Engineering  Subjects 15  Engineering  Subjects 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 4 

FIFTH  YEAR  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Engineering  Subjects 15  to    17  Engineering  Subjects 

For  further  information  about  this  program,  the  student  may  write  to  the  Office  of 
the  Associate  Dean  in  either  the  College  of  Engineering  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Urbana. 


AFFILIATIONS  WITH   LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  AT  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  agreements  with  several  liberal  arts  colleges  whereby 
students  may  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  in  liberal  arts  from  their  original  college  and  an 
engineering  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  general,  students  spend  three  years 
at  the  first  college  and  two  to  two  and  one-half  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Colleges  affiliated  with  the  College  of  Engineering  are:  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado;  Greenville  College,  Greenville,  Illinois;  Saint  Joseph's  College, 
Rensselaer,  Indiana;  MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Rockford  College,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois;  Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb,  Illinois;  Carthage  College,  Carthage, 
Illinois;  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South  Dakota;  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois;  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston,  Illinois;  and  Loras  College,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


ADVANCED  R.O.T.C.  TRAINING  COMBINED  WITH   ENGINEERING 

Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  may  elect  and  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  advanced  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Program  and  earn  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve,  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve,  or  the  United  States  Navy  Reserve. 
A  commission  is  awarded  simultaneously  with  the  awarding  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  an  engineering  field.  Participation  in  these  programs  is  limited  to  students  who 
apply  and  are  selected  by  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Navy  Units  at  the  University.  A 
monthly  stipend  is  paid  to  those  selected  for  advanced  military  training. 

These  programs  require  from  one  to  three  summer  camps  or  cruises  as  well  as  the 
earning  of  a  specified  number  of  credits  in  advanced  military.  Credits  earned  appear  in  all 
academic  averages  computed  by  the  College  of.  Engineering.  Certain  curricula  may  use 
only  a  limited  amount  of  these  credits  in  fulfillment  of  graduation  requirements.  Students 
should  plan  on  taking  nine  semesters  to  obtain  both  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering 
and  a  commission  in  the  military  R.O.T.C.  For  further  information  on  these  programs,  write 
directly  to  Professor  of  Military  Science,  Professor  of  Air  Force  Science,  or  Professor  of 
Naval  Science,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 


TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

The    College   of   Engineering   welcomes   transfer   students   from   accredited   collegiate 
institutions  if  such  students  have  earned  satisfactory  grades  in  their  pre-engineering  studies. 
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Students  may  transfer  after  one,  two,  three,  or  four  semesters  of  course  work  without 
losing  appreciable  time  toward  graduation. 

Prospective  transfer  students  should  plan  their  programs  at  their  first  school  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum  requirements  that  are  printed  in  this  bulletin. 
Since  technical  course  offerings  are  limited  at  some  colleges,  transfer  students  may  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  complete  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  some  of  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  requirements  outlined  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
College  of  Engineering  is  always  pleased  to  give  advice  in  course  selection  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  prospective  students. 

In  general,  courses  offered  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics  (statics  and  dynamics)  can  be  taken  with  credit  toward  graduation  if  these 
courses  are  taught  with  the  same  rigorous  standards  that  are  found  in  any  accredited 
engineering  school.  If  not,  the  transfer  student  might  wish  to  repeat  some  or  all  of  his 
technical  course  work  when  he  enrolls  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  general,  the  College  of  Engineering  asks  that  transfer  students  complete  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  hours  as  required  at  Illinois  in  a  course  whose  content  is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  required  Illinois  course.  For  instance,  ten  hours  of  transfer 
credit  in  physics  plus  two  semester  hours  of  electives  fulfill  the  College  of  Engineering 
requirement  of  twelve  hours  of  physics. 

Transfer  students  are  not  required  to  take  freshman  guidance  examinations,  or  any 
other  examinations,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  but  all  other 
admission  regulations  apply  to  them.  Transfer  students  should  consult  pages  51  through 
54  for  general  information  concerning  transfer  to  the  University  of  Illinois  and  students 
from  junior  colleges  should  note  especially  the  sixty-six-hour  rule  on  page  53. 

Common  Program  For  Freshmen 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  who  are  recent  high  school 
graduates  or  who  have  earned  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  at  other  collegiate 
institutions  are  classified  as  new  freshmen  and  must  meet  the  entrance  requirements  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  that  are  specified  for  new  freshmen.  These  requirements  may  be 
found  on  page  41  of  this  catalog.  (A  brochure  explaining  the  entrance  requirements  is 
available  on  request  from  the  Dean  of  the  College.) 

Although  new  freshmen  take  a  common,  or  similar,  program  they  are  asked  to  choose 
a  curriculum  in  which  they  wish  to  study.  Freshmen  may  change  their  curriculum  of 
study  at  their  own  request  any  time  during,  or  at  the  conclusion  of,  their  freshman  year 
of  study.  Since  the  program  of  study  is  essentially  the  same  for  all  freshman  students, 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  loss  of  credit  toward  graduation. 

Students  who  enter  deficient  in  mathematics  or  foreign  language  are  required  to 
make  up  these  deficiencies  during  the  first  or  second  years  of  study  in  the  college.  Such 
deficiencies  do  not  count  toward  graduation  and,  of  course,  delay  the  time  required  for 
graduation.  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  both  mathematics  and  foreign  language,  he  should 
plan  to  take  a  minimum  of  nine  semesters  to  complete  graduation  requirements. 

Deficiencies  in  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  may  be  removed  by  passing 
the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  and  enrolling  in  analytic  geometry.  This  test  is  required 
of  all  students  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  and  they  are  urged  to  take  the  exami- 
nation during  the  summer  prior  to  enrollment.  If  a  student  takes  the  Mathematics  Place- 
ment Test  early  in  the  summer  and  fails  it,  it  is  possible  through  self-study  to  improve  his 
mathematics  background  before  enrolling  in  September.  However,  students  are  advised 
not  to  repeat  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  in  September  unless  they  are  very  sure  that 
they  have  a  superior  background  in  advanced  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

A  deficiency  in  foreign  language  entrance  credit  is  removed  by  successful  completion 
of  the  101  and  102  course  series  in  any  foreign  language  taught  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish  are  the  languages  that  generally  are  of 
most   benefit   to  engineers. 

Normally  mathematics  deficiencies  are  made  up  during  the  first  year  of  college  work 
and  language  deficiencies  during  the  second  year. 

Freshman  students  who  have  had  a  year  of  chemistry  in  high  school  with  a  "B" 
or  higher  average,  rank  in  the  upper  one-fourth  of  their  graduating  classes,  and  are 
eligible  to  begin  with  analytic  geometry,  may  request  permission  to  omit  Chemistry  102 
and  104  from  their  freshman  year  and  substitute  Chemistry  109,  a  five-hour  course,  to 
fulfill  graduation  requirements  in  freshman  chemistry.  The  two  semester  hours  thus 
released  may  be  replaced  through  an  elective  of  the  student's  choice. 
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FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       15  OR  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


18  HOURS 


Chem.  101   or  102— General  Chemistry1^  or  3 

0 
3 
5 
3 
1 


G.E.   100 — Engineering  Lectures 

G.E.   103 — Engineering  Graphics,  I2  .  . 

Math.  123 — Analytic  Geometry3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Physical  Education 


Chem.   104 — Chemistry  of  Metallic 

Elements1     4 

G.E.    104 — Engineering    Graphics,    II,2  or 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  Elective  3 

Math.   133— Calculus    3 

Physics  106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    ..  3 

Physical    Education    1 


NOTES 

1  Only  three  hours  of  Chemistry  101  may  be  used  toward  degrees  in  engineering.  See  note  in 
paragraph  on  common  freshman  programs  about  substitution  of  Chemistry  109  for  Chemistry 
102  and    104. 

2  All  students  are  required  to  take  General  Engineering  103.  Students  in  agricultural  engineering, 
ceramic  engineering,  general  engineering,  mechanical  engineering  and  industrial  engineering  take 
the  second  semester  engineering  graphics  course,  General  Engineering  104.  All  others  replace 
General  Engineering  104  with  a  humanities  or  social  sciences  elective.  Students  required  to  take 
this  elective   may   have   it  scheduled   during   their  first  semester. 

8  Mathematics  1 1 1  or  112,  and  114,  for  those  entering  with  two  or  three  units  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics. This  also  applies  to  those  who  do  not  pass  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 


Curriculum  in  Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS 


Math.   143— Calculus    

M.E.  182— Manufacturing  Processes  . 
Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 

Modern  History  or  Political  Science  . 
Physical    Education    


5  Math.  195— Introduction  to  Automatic 

3  Digital  Computing 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus    

4  Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Sound, 

4  Light,  and  Modern   Physics)    

1  T.A.M.    156 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics    and    Dynamics)    

Physical    Education    


THIRD  YEAR                                           19  OR  20  HOURS 

A.A.E.   211 — Aerodynamics   of    Perfect 

Fluids     3 

Math.   345 — Differential    Equations   and 

Orthogonal   Functions    3 

M.E.   207 — Thermodynamics    3 

Met.  E.  234— Metallurgy  for  Engineers. .  3 
T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223— Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives2.  .3  or  4 


19  HOURS 

A.A.E.    214 — Aerodynamics    of    the    Air- 
plane       3 

A.A.E.  220— Aircraft  Structures    3 

A.A.E.    232 — Aerothermodynamics 3 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering   . .  3 

M.E.  222— Mechanics  of  Machinery   ....  3 

Modern  History  or  Political  Science1  ....  4 
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FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS 

A.A.E.  216 — Aerodynamics  of  Com- 
pressible   Fluids    3 

A.A.E.  221— Aircraft  Shell  Structures   ...  3 

A.A.E.  233 — Aircraft  Propulsion 3 

A.A.E.  261 — Aerodynamics  Laboratory..  2 

A.A.E.  291  —Seminar 1 

E.E.  234 — Electrical  Instruments  and 

Measurements    2 

E.E.  235— Electrical  Measurement 

Laboratory    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives2..  4 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

A.A.E.  222— Indeterminate  Aircraft 

Structures    3 

A.A.E.  241 -Flight  Vehicle  Design 3 

A.A.E.  250 — Introduction  to  Aero- 
elasticity    3 

A.A.E.  262— Aircraft  Power  Plants 

Laboratory    1 

A.A.E.  264 — Aircraft  Structures 

Laboratory    2 

A.A.E.  292— Seminar 1 

Technical  Electives 3   or  4 


NOTES 

1  History  111,  112,  Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122,  or  Political  Science  191,  192. 

2  Consult  the  college  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural   Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 


SECOND  YEAR    FIRST  SEMESTER    17  OR  18  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  146 — Farm  Tractors 2 

Math.   143— Calculus    5 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

T.A.M.  150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 

Electives    3   or  4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  18  OR  20  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  236 — Farm  Machine 

Characteristics  and  Mechanisms 2 

C.E.    261— Structural    Theory,    I,    or   M.E. 

221 — Mechanics  of  Machinery 3   or  5 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

E.E.  220— Basic  Electrical  Engineering    . .  3 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations 3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids     1 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 

Electives,  or  Humanities  and  Social 

Science    Electives    3 

FOURTH  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.   298 — Inspection  Trip 0 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 
Electives,  or  Humanities  and  Social 
Science    Electives    8   to  9 

Technical  Elective     9 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  156 — Surveying  and 

Soil  and  Water  Engineering 3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics 

(Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)  . .  4 

T.A.M.  211 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 

Electives    3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

18  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  276 — Design  of  Farm 

Structures    3 

Agr.  Eng.  286 — Electricity  in 

Agriculture    2 

M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and  Heat 

Transfer     3 

T.A.M.  235— Fluid  Mechanics    4 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 

Electives,  or  Humanities  and  Social 

Science    Electives    3 

Technical   Elective1 3 

15  OR  17  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.  396— Special   Problems    3 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 
Electives,  or  Humanities  and  Social 

Science    Electives    6 

Technical   or    Nontechnical    Elective2    ...3  or  5 

Technical  Elective1 3 
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NOTES 

1  For  list  of  technical  electives,  see  below. 

2  Advanced  military  courses  may  be  substituted  for  three  or  five  hours  of  technical  or  nontechnicol 
electives. 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES  ELECTIVES 

Students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  four  courses  with  a  total  of  fourteen  hours 
from  the  following  biological  and  agricultural  sciences: 

HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management 3 

Agron.   101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

Agron.   121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science    4 

An.  Sci.  201  — Livestock  Management 4 

Bot.  100— General  Botany    4 

Geol.  105 — Agricultural  Geology,  or  Geol.  150 — Geology  for  Engineers 4  or  3 

Zool.  104 — Elementary  Zoology 4 

HUMANITIES  AND   SOCIAL  SCIENCES  ELECTIVES 

Students  must  complete  Economics   108  and  fifteen   additional  hours  of  humanities 
and  social  sciences  from  the  approved  college  list  on  page  232. 

TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

Each  student  selects  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  from  the  following.  At  least  two 
courses  must  be  in  agricultural  engineering. 

HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  287 — Electricity  in  Agriculture 3 

Agr.  Eng.  336 — Design  of  Agricultural  Machinery 3 

Agr.  Eng.  346 — Farm  Power 3 

Agr.  Eng.  356 — Soil  Conservation  Structures 3 

Agr.  Eng.  357 — Land  Drainage    3 

Agr.  Eng.  376 — Advanced  Design  of  Farm  Structures 3 

Agr.  Eng.  387 — Agricultural  Process  Engineering 3 

Chem.  323 — Electronics  for  Chemists 2 

C.E.  21 0— Properties  of  Soils 3 

C.E.  214 — Composition  and  Properties  of  Concrete 2 

C.E.  250-Hydrology     3 

C.E.  251 — Engineering  Hydraulics    3 

C.E.  262— Structural  Theory,  II 3 

C.E.  263 — Behavior  and  Design  of  Metal  Structures,  I 3 

C.E.  264 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  I 3 

C.E.  383 — Soil  Mechanics   .  .  . "  3 

E.E.  232 — Electronics  and  Electronics  Applications 2 

E.E.  233 — Electronics  Laboratory    1 

M.E.  224 — Design  of  Machine  Elements  .  .  .  .' 3 

M.E.  234— Heat  Treatment  of  Metals 3 

M.E.  271 — Design  of  Machine  Elements 3 

T.A.M.  31 1 — Mechanical  Vibrations 3 

T.A.M.  321 — Advanced  Mechanics 3 

T.A.M.  326 — Experimental  Stress  Analysis 3 

Other   technical   courses:    All   courses   which    satisfy   the   College    requirements  for   technical 
electives  as  given  on  page  233  of  this  catalog. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  a  specific  area  of  agricultural  engineering  may  use 
the  following  lists  as  a  guide  in  choosing  their  technical  electives. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  PROCESSING  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  287 3 

Agr.  Eng.  387 3 

Chem.   323    2 

E.E.   232    2 

E.E.   233    1 

FARM  STRUCTURES  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  376 3 

Agricultural   Engineering  from  Technical 

Elective  List 3 

C.E.   214    2 

C.E.  262    3 

C.E.  263    3 

C.E.  264    3 


POWER  AND  MACHINERY  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  336 3 

Agr.  Eng.  346 3 

M.E.  224 3 

M.E.  234 3 

M.E.  271    3 

SOIL  AND  WATER  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  356 3 

Agr.  Eng.  357 3 

C.E.   210    3 

C.E.   250    3 

C.E.  262    3 


Curriculum  in  Ceramic  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ceramic  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Cer.   E.   101— Introduction  to 

Ceramic  Engineering 3 

Chem.  123 — Quantitative  Analysis 5 

Math.   143— Calculus    5 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    4 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Cer.  E.  203— Principles  of  Drying 3 

Cer.  E.  205 — Ceramic  Technology 3 

Cer.  E.  222— Porcelain  Enamels 3 

Chem.  245 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers     3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical   Behavior  of 

Solids    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  .  3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Cer.  E.  102— Ceramic  Processes 

and    Equipment    3 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations 

and  Orthogonal  Functions    3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics 

(Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)  .  .  4 
T.A.M.  154— Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics) 4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1. .  3 

Physical  Education 1 

19  HOURS 

Cer.  E.  204— Kilns,  Furnaces,  and  Firing 

Operations    3 

Cer.  E.  206 — Ceramic  Technology 5 

Cer.  E.  214 — Elementary  Glass 

Technology 3 

Cer.  E.  221  — Pyrometry 2 

Chem.  246 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers     3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  .  3 


FOURTH  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


Cer.  E.  209— Whiteware  Bodies  and 

Glazes     

Cer.  E.  271 — Ceramic  Engineering  Design 
E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering  .  . 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  . 
Technical    Electives2    


NOTES 


Cer.  E.  310— Refractory  Technology  .... 

Cer.  E.  272 — Ceramic  Engineering  Design 

E.E.  230 — Application  and  Control  of 
Motors  and  Equipment,  and  E.E.  231 
— Power  Equipment  Laboratory,  or 
E.E.  232— Electronics  and  Electronics 
Application,  and  E.E.  233— Electronics 
Laboratory    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  . 

Technical   Electives     


16  HOURS 

3 
3 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

2  Consult   recommended   list  available   in  the  department. 
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Curriculum  in  Chemical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   (see 
page  305). 

Curriculum  in  Civil  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

C.E.  195— Introduction  to  Civil 

Engineering     1 

Geol.  150 — Geology  for  Engineers 3 

Math.    143— Calculus    5 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    4 

T.A.M.  152 — Engineering  Mechanics,  I 

(Statics)     3 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

C.E.  210— Properties  of  Soils 3 

C.E.  261— Structural  Theory,  I    3 

Math.  195 — Introduction  to  Automatic 

Digital  Computing 3 

Math.  263— Statistics 3 

T.A.M.  224— Behavior  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.  235— Fluid  Mechanics 4 

FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

C.E.  202— Surveying,  II 3 

C.E.  295— Professional   Practice    0 

Required  Technical  Courses2 6 

Technical   Electives3    6 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  .  3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal   Functions    3 

Physics    108 — General   Physics 

(Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)..  4 
T.A.M.   212 — Engineering  Mechanics,   II 

(Dynamics)    3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1. .  4 

Physical  Education 1 

18  HOURS 

C.E.  201—  Surveying,  I    3 

C.E.  214 — Composition  and  Properties 

of  Concrete    2 

C.E.  215 — Engineering   and   Construction 

Economy    3 

Required  Technical  Courses2 6 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  .  4 


19  HOURS 


C.E.  290 — Contracts  and  Specifications. . 
M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and 

Heat  Transfer 

Technical    Electives3    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  . 


NOTES 

1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232.  Economics  108  is  required  of  all  students. 

2  Students  must  select  one  of  three  primary  groups  of  technical  courses  consistent  with  their  area  of 
principal  interest.  See  list  of  required  technical  courses  below. 

3  See  page  242  for  technical  elective  requirements. 


REQUIRED  TECHNICAL  COURSES 

Each  civil  engineering  student  is  required,  before  registering  for  his  sixth  semester, 
to  select  one  of  the  three  groups  of  required  technical  courses  designated  as  the  trans- 
portation group,  structural  group,  or  hydraulic  and  sanitary  group.  The  selection  of  a 
group  should  be  based  upon  the  student's  major  interest.  The  courses  in  each  of  these 
groups  are  shown  on  page  242. 
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TRANSPORTATION  GROUP  (Highways,  Traffic,   Railways,  and  Transportation)  HOURS 

C.E.  220 — Pavement  Analysis  and  Design 3 

C.E.  230 — Introduction  to  Transportation  Engineering 3 

C.E.    250— Hydrology    3 

C.E.  380 — Foundation   Engineering    3 

STRUCTURAL  GROUP 

C.E.  262— Structural  Theory,  II 3 

C.E.  263 — Behavior  and  Design  of  Metal  Structures,  I 3 

C.E.  264 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  I 3 

C.E.  380 — Foundation  Engineering     3 

HYDRAULIC  AND  SANITARY  GROUP 

C.E.  241  —Water  Quality  and  Water  Pollution    ,3 

C.E.  242 — Sanitary  Engineering  Processes 3 

C.E.    250— Hydrology    3 

C.E.  251 — Engineering  Hydraulics 3 

Students  who  wish  to  take  advanced  courses  in  construction  engineering  or  survey- 
ing may  choose  any  one  of  the  three  groups  of  technical  courses  listed  above.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  construction  industry  choose 
the  structural  group  of  required  technical  courses. 

TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

All  students  are  required  to  take  fifteen  hours  of  technical  electives  as  follows: 

1.  Students  must  select  nine  hours  from  those  courses  in  the  following  list  that  have 
not  already  been  completed.  The  remaining  six  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  the  depart- 
mental fist  of  approved  technical  electives. 

HOURS 

C.E.  220 — Pavement  Analysis  and   Design,  or  C.E.  230 — Introduction   to  Transportation    En- 
gineering   3 

C.E.  241— Water  Quality  and  Water  Pollution,  or  C.E.  242 — Sanitary  Engineering  Processes  . .  3 

C.E.  250 — Hydrology,  or  C.E.  251 — Engineering  Hydraulics 3 

C.E.  263 — Behavior  and  Design  of  Metal  Structures,  I 3 

C.E.  264 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  I 3 

C.E.  380 — Foundation  Engineering     3 

2.  Qualified  students,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  may  disregard  the  pre- 
ceding requirement  of  nine  hours  and  select  all  fifteen  hours  from  the  departmental  list  of 
approved  technical  electives. 

Curriculum  in  Electrical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

To  qualify  for  registration  in  the  electrical  engineering  courses  specified  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  junior  year  of  the  curriculum  in  electrical  engineering,  a  student  must 
have  a  combined  grade-point  average  of  3.25  in  the  mathematics,  physics,  and  elec- 
trical engineering  courses  which  are  required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
the  curriculum. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 
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SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Math.   143— Calculus    

Math.    195 — Introduction    to    Automatic 

Digital  Computing 

Physics  107— General  Physics 

(Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  ... 
T.A.M.  154 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics) 

Physical  Education 


5  E.E.  250— Introduction  to  Circuit 

Analysis    

3  E.E.  251 — Circuit  Laboratory 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations  and 

4  Orthogonal   Functions    

Physics   108 — General   Physics  (Sound, 

4  Light,  and  Modern   Physics)    

1  Physical  Education 

Electives1     


THIRD  YEAR 

E.E.  229— Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields. 

E.E.  322 — Circuit  Analysis 

E.E.  340— Electronics    

E.E.  341 — Electronics   Laboratory 

M.E.  202 — Thermodynamics 

Electives1     


18  HOURS 

3 
4 
3 
1 
3 
4 


18  HOURS 


E.E.  323 — Circuits  Laboratory 1 

E.E.  330 — Magnetic  Circuits  and 

Transformers     3 

E.E.  331 — Magnetic  Circuits  Laboratory. .  1 

E.E.  342 — Advanced   Electronics 3 

E.E.  343 — Advanced  Electronics 

Laboratory    1 

E.E.  350 — Transmission  Lines 3 

Physics  383 — Atomic  Physics  and 

Quantum  Theory  for  Engineers 3 

Electives1     3 


FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS 

E.E.  332— Electrical  Machinery 3 

E.E.  333 — Electrical  Machinery  Laboratory  1 

E.E.  352— Electromagnetic  Fields 3 

Met.  E.  384— Properties  of  Solids 3 

Electives1     9 


E.E,  288 — Economic  Aspects  of 

Engineering     , 

Electives1     , 


18  HOURS 


3 

15 


NOTES 

1  Thirty-seven  hours  of  electives  are  required.  Eighteen  hours  must  be  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  from  the  college  list  of  approved  sequences,  on  page  232.  Twelve  hours  must  be  technical 
electives.  Six  of  the  technical  elective  hours  must  be  in  advanced  electrical  engineering  courses  not 
otherwise  required.  Seven  hours  can  be  either  technical  or  nontechnical.  Advanced  military  courses 
may  be  used  for  five  hours  of  nontechnical  electives. 

Suggested  technical  electives  other  than  electrical  engineering  courses  are  Mathematics  315,  317, 
327,  343,  346,  363. 

Curriculum  in  Engineering  Mechanics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Mechanics 

This  curriculum  is  designed  primarily  for  students  interested  in  research  and  de- 
velopment in  engineering.  It  emphasizes  mathematics  and  mechanics  and  includes  courses 
in  all  the  basic  sciences  (mathematics,  physics,  chemistry)  and  the  engineering  sciences 
(mechanics  of  solids,  fluid  flow,  thermodynamics,  electrical  theory,  properties  of  engi- 
neering materials).  The  curriculum  also  provides  sound  preparation  for  graduate  study. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Math.   143— Calculus    5 

Physics  107— General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    4 

T.A.M.   152 — Engineering  Mechanics,  I 

(Statics)     3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1. .  3 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Math.  195— Introduction  to  Automatic 

Digital    Computing     3 

Math.    341 — Differential    Equations    ....  3 
Physics   108— General  Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

T.A.M.    212— Engineering   Mechanics,   II 

(Dynamics)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1. .  3 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Math.  342— Differential  Equations 3 

M.E.  202 — Thermodynamics  and  Heat 

Transfer    3 

Physics  383 — Atomic  Physics  and 

Quantum  Theory  for   Engineers 3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  235-Fluid  Mechanics    4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1.  .  3 


18  HOURS 

E.E.  250 — Introduction  to  Circuit 

Analysis    5 

E.E.   251 — Circuit   Laboratory    1 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus 3 

T.A.M.  224— Behavior  of  Materials 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  3 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Elective2  ....  3 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Advanced   Dynamics  Elective 3 

Advanced  Electrical  Engineering 

Elective    3 

T.A.M.  293 — Research,  Development 

and  Design,  I 1 

T.A.M.  351 — Advanced  Mechanics  of 

Continuous  Media    5 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1. .  3 

Technical  Elective 3 


18  HOURS 

Advanced   Fluid   Mechanics   Elective    ...  3 

Advanced  T.A.M.   Elective3    3 

T.A.M.  294 — Research,  Development  and 

Design,   II    3 

T.A.M.    392 — Analysis    and    Synthesis    in 

Engineering  Problems    3 

Technical  Elective 3 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Elective3  ....  3 


NOTES 

1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

2  Advanced  military  courses  may  be  substituted  for  six  hours  of  nontechnical  electives. 
8  To  be  chosen  from  department  list  of  300-numbered  courses. 

Curriculum  in  Engineering  Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Physics 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  graduate  study  in  physics  or  related  fields, 
and  for  research  and  development  positions  in  industrial  and  government  laboratories 
which  require  men  with  a  broad,  basic  education  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

The  curriculum  requires  130  hours,  plus  required  physical  education;  of  these  130 
hours,  thirty-eight  hours  are  elective. 

Students  in  the  engineering  physics  curriculum,  when  registering  for  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  in  physics,  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all 
subjects,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical  education,  and 
a  combined  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics 
taken  prior  to  such  registration.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  corresponding  record 
in  the  institution  from  which  they  transfer  and  must  maintain  such  status  at  the 
University. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Math.    1 43— Calculus    5 

Physics  107 — General  Physics 

(Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  . .  4 
Language    or  Humanities  or  Social 

Science  Elective" 4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective2..  4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Math.   195— Introduction  to  Automatic 

Digital  Computing 3 

Math.    345 — Differential     Equations    and 

Orthogonal    Functions      3 

Physics  321 — Theoretical  Mechanics   ....  4 

Physics  342 — Electricity  and  Magnetism  .  4 

Nontechnical  Elective4 3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus 3 

Physics   108— General  Physics 

(Sound,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)  . .  4 
Physics  341 — Electricity 

and  Magnetism    4 

Language1  or  Humanities  or  Social 

Science  Elective2 4 

Physical  Education 1 

19  HOURS 

Physics   322— Theoretical   Mechanics    ...  4 

Physics   343— Electronic   Circuits6    5 

Physics  371— Light 4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective2   .  3 

Nontechnical  Elective1 3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Physics  303 — Modern  Experimental 
Physics,  or  Physics  344 — Electronic 
Circuits    5 

Physics  381— Atomic  Physics 4 

Physics  385 — Introduction  to 

Quantum  Mechanics    4 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Elective*  ....  3 


15  HOURS 


Physics  360— Thermodynamics    

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Electives4 


4 
11 


NOTES 

1  German,  Russian,  or  French  is  recommended.  If  one  of  these  was  begun  in  high  school,  it  should 
be  continued  through  the  equivalent  of  the  fourth  semester  of  the  University  course. 

2  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

8  Mathematics  341  and  342  or  Mathematics  249  and  349  may  replace  Mathematics  345.  Extra  hours 
count  as  technical  electives. 

4  Advanced  military  courses  may  be  substituted  for  six  hours  of  nontechnical  electives. 

5  Students  wishing  to  emphasize  electrical  engineering  may  take  Electrical  Engineering  340  and  341. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Of  the  thirty-eight  hours  of  elective  courses,  eighteen  hours  must  be  chosen  from 
the  humanities  and  social  science  group  (see  page  232).  At  least  six  additional  hours 
must  be  nontechnical  electives,  which  may  include  up  to  six  hours  of  advanced  military 
science  or  any  first  year  foreign  language  not  needed  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  en- 
trance requirements. 

The  remaining  fourteen  hours  of  electives  may  be  in  technical  or  nontechnical 
courses.  Technical  electives  are  chosen  from  a  wide  variety  of  courses,  usually  in 
mathematics,  science,  or  engineering.  Below  are  listed  some  recommended  sequences 
in  engineering  courses  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  emphasize  a  particular  branch  of 
engineering.  Such  a  student  should  consult  his  physics  adviser  and  an  adviser  in  the 
engineering  department  concerned  since  some  rearrangement  of  his  schedule  may  be 
necessary. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  elective  hours,  at  least  twelve  must  be  chosen  either  from 
technical  courses  numbered  300  or  above  or  from  nontechnical  courses  numbered  200 
or  above. 


AERONAUTICAL  AND  ASTRONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  HOURS 

A.A.E.  216 — Aerodynamics  of  Compressible  Fluids 3 

A.A.E.  220— Aircraft  Structures   3 

A.A.E.  232 — Aerothermodynamics   3 

A.A.E.  250 — introduction  to  Aeroelasticity 3 
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CERAMIC  ENGINEERING 


Cer.E.  205 — Ceramic  Technology 3 

Cer.E.  310 — Refractory  Technology 3 

Cer.E.  340 — Electrical  Ceramics 2 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

E.E.  294 — Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Digital  Machines 3 

E.E.  349— Electron  Tube  Circuits    4 

E.E.    381 — Pulse    Techniques    4 

E.E.   382 — Transistor   Circuits    4 

E.E.  393 — Digital  Computer  Electronics,  or  E.E.  322 — Circuit  Analysis 3  or  4 

E.E.  394 — Logical  Design  of  Automatic  Digital  Computer  Circuits 3 


ENGINEERING  MECHANICS 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies 3 

T.A.M.  235-Fluid  Mechanics 4 

Additional  recommended  courses:  T.A.M.  224,  326,  335,  and  either  T.A.M.  321  or  351. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

M.E.  212 — Heat  Transfer  and  Gas  Dynamics,  or  M.E.  254 — 

Heat  Transfer  and  Gas  Dynamics 5  or  3 

M.E.  302 — Nuclear  Power  Engineering    3 

M.E.  305 — Thermodynamics  of  High  Velocity  Flow 3 

M.E.  309 — Experimental  Gas  Dynamics    4 


METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 

Met.  E.  201— Physical  Metallurgy,  I 3 

Met.  E.  203 — Physical  Metallurgy  Laboratory,  I 1 

Met.  E.  384— Properties  of  Solids 3 


NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING 

Nuc.   Eng.   347 — Introduction   to   Nuclear  Engineering    3 

Nuc.    Eng.   398 — Radiochemistry   Laboratory    2 

Physics  344 — Electronic  Circuits,  or  Physics  303 — Modern   Experimental   Physics    5 

Either  Physics  344  or  303  is  required;  it  is  recommended  that  both  be  taken. 

Physic*  382— Nuclear   Physics    3 


Curriculum  in  General  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  General  Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  broad  fundamental 
engineering  curriculum  together  with  work  in  an  approved  secondary  field.  The  sec- 
ondary field  of  concentration  may  be  selected  from  such  areas  as  sales,  administration, 
publications,  geology,  or  meteorology.  Other  fields  such  as  law,  finance,  education,  social 
sciences,  and  the  humanities  may  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  departments 
concerned. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 
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SECOND  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Math.   143— Calculus    5 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

G.E.  221 — Introduction  to  Design 3 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations  and 

Orthogonal   Functions    3 

Physics   108 — General  Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

T.A.M.  21 1 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  .  .  3 

Physical  Education 1 


SUMMER  SESSION  6  HOURS 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  . .  6 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

E.E.  220— Basic  Electrical  Engineering   . .  3 

G.E.  220 — History  of   Engineering    3 

G.E.  231 — Engineering  Analysis,  I 3 

M.E.  205 — Thermodynamics 3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

Elective2     3 


19  HOURS 

E.E.  230 — Application  and  Control  of 

Motors  and  Equipment 2 

E.E.  231— Power  Equipment  Laboratory  .  1 

G.E.   232 — Engineering   Analysis,   II    ...  .  4 
G.E.  288 — Economic  Aspects  of 

Engineering     3 

M.E.   206 — Thermodynamics    3 

T.A.M.  224— Behavior  of  Materials 3 

Elective2    3 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

E.E.  232— Electronics  and  Electronic 

Application 2 

E.E.  233 — Electronics  Laboratory 1 

G.E.  241 — Component  Design 4 

M.E.  254 — Heat  Transfer  and  Gas 

Dynamics     3 

T.A.M.  235-Fluid  Mechanics 4 

Elective2    3 


18  HOURS 

E.E.  234— Electrical  Instruments  and 

Measurements     2 

E.E.  235 — Electrical  Measurement 

Laboratory    1 

G.E.  242— Project  Design 3 

G.E.  291 — Senior  Seminar 1 

G.E.  292 — Engineering   Law    3 

M.E.   215 — Mechanical    Engineering 

Laboratory    2 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  .  .  3 

Elective2    3 


NOTES 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

2  These  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  secondary  field. 


SUGGESTED   FIELDS   OF  CONCENTRATION 


ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION  HOURS 

Accy.   1 06 — Elementary  Cost  Accounting    3 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Econ.   1 09 — Elements  of   Economics    3 

Fin.   257 — Corporation   Finance    3 

G.E.  282— Introduction  to  Patent  Law 1 

G.E.  330 — Industrial  Standardization    2 

I.E.   232— Methods-Time   Analysis    3 

I.E.  233— Industrial  Quality  Control    3 

Mgmt.   101 — Industrial  Organization  and  Management 3 

Mgmt.  301  — Management  in  Manufacturing    3 

Mgmt.  312 — Human  Relations  in   Business    3 

i<het.   151— Business  Letter  Writing   3 
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ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY  HOURS 

C.E.  210— Properties  of  Soils 3 

C.E.   380 — Foundation    Engineering    3 

C.E.  383— Soil  Mechanics 3 

C.E.  384 — Applied  Soil  Mechanics 3 

C.E.  385 — Engineering  Aspects  of  Surficial  Soils 4 

Geol.  101 — Physical  Geology 4 

Geol.    1 02 — Historical   Geology    4 

Geol.    1 30 — Mineralogy  for   Engineers    3 

Geol.   1 50 — Geology  for  Engineers    3 

Geol.  31 1 — Structural  Geology    4 

ENGINEERING  METEOROLOGY 

G.E.  360 — Engineering  Applications  of  Meteorological  Fundamentals 4 

Geog.   1 1 1 — Introductory  Meteorology 3 

Geog.  313 — Climates  of  the  Continents 3 

Math.  263 — Statistics  in  Engineering  and  the  Physical  Sciences 3 

Math.   381 — Vector  and  Tensor  Analysis    3 

Math.  394 — Logical  Design  of  Automatic  Digital  Computer  Circuits 3 

Math.   395 — Advanced   Programming    3 

M.E.  31 1 — Instrumentation  and  Measurements 3 

T.A.M.  346 — Dimensional  Analysis  and  Theory  of  Models 3 

ENGINEERING  PUBLICATIONS 

G.E.   21 0— Industrial    Production    Illustration    3 

G.E.  282— Introduction  to  Patent  Law 1 

G.E.  304 — Professional    Expression    3   or  4 

G.E.    330 — Industrial    Standardization    2 

Journ.    204 — Typography    3 

Journ.  223 — Photo-Journalism    3 

Journ.   233 — Publication    Layout    2 

Journ.  326 — Magazine  Article  Writing    3 

Journ.   330 — Magazine    Editing    3 

Psych.  145 — Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry 3 

Rhet.    1 33 — Principles   of   Composition    3 

Rhet.  151— Business  Letter  Writing    3 

ENGINEERING  SALES 

Accy.  201  — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

G.E.  210 — Industrial  Production  Illustration 3 

G.E.  282— Introduction  to  Patent  Law 1 

G.E.  330 — Industrial  Standardization    2 

Mktg.   101 — Principles  of  Marketing    3 

Mktg.   272— Industrial   Selling    3 

Mktg.   287— Advertising    3 

Mktg.  325 — Sales  and  Distribution  Cost  Analysis 3 

Mktg.    351 — Industrial    Marketing    3 

Mktg.    372 — Advanced    Salesmanship    2 

Mktg.  373 — Sales  Management 3 

Psych.   145 — Psychology  in   Business  and   Industry 3 

Rhet.    151— Business   Letter  Writing    3 

Curriculum  in  Industrial  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Math.   143— Calculus    5 

M.E.  183 — Materials  Casting 3 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

T.A.M.  150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Math.  263 — Statistics  in  Engineering  and 

the  Physical  Sciences 3 

M.E.  186— Principles  of  Metal  Cutting 

and  Forming 3 

Physics    108 — General    Physics   (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

T.A.M.  211 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  3 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

I.E.  237 — Manufacturing  Organization 

and  Operation 3 

M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and  Heat 

Transfer     3 

M.E.  221 — Mechanics  of  Machinery   ....  5 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids     1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  3 


18  HOURS 

Accy.  206— Cost  Accounting  for 

Engineers     3 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering   ..  3 

I.E.  232— Methods-Time  Analysis 3 

M.E.  214 — Mechanical    Engineering 

Laboratory    3 

M.E.  224 — Design  of  Machine  Elements  .  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  3 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

I.E.  286 — Operations  Analysis 3 

I.E.  291— Seminar 0 

M.E.  234— Heat  Treatment  of  Metals  ...  3 

M.E.  271 — Design  of  Machine  Elements  .  3 

Electrical  Engineering  Electives2 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives    . .  3 

Technical    Electives3    3 


18  HOURS 

I.E.  282— Process  Planning  and  Tool 

Design .  3 

I.E.  283 — Industrial  Systems  Analysis  and 

Design     3 

I.E.  357 — Safety  Engineering4 3 

Engineering    Analysis    and    Design    Elec- 
tive"       3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  3 

Technical    Electives3    3 


NOTES 

1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

2  Choice  of  Electrical  Engineering  230  and  231,  or  232  and  233,  or  234  and  235. 

8  These  six  hours  must  be   selected  from  the  departmental   list  of  approved   courses  for  industrial 

engineering. 

*  Students  planning  to  emphasize  the  safety  phase  of  industrial  engineering  should  take  Industrial 

Engineering  357  in  the  seventh  semester. 

0  Must  be  taken  from  Industrial  Engineering  332,  333,  350,  386,  or  Mechanical  Engineering  388. 


Curriculum  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Math.    1 43— Calculus    5 

M.E.  183— Materials  Casting 3 

Physics    107 — General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

T.A.M.  150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics) 2 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  IS  HOURS 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering  . .  3 
I.E.  237 — Manufacturing  Organization 

and  Operation 3 

M.E.  205 — Thermodynamics 3 

M.E.  221 — Mechanics  of  Machinery  ....  5 
T.A.M.   221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations  and 

Orthogonal    Functions    3 

M.E.  186— Principles  of  Metal  Cutting 

and  Forming 3 

Physics   108 — General   Physics   (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

T.A.M.  211 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  3 

Physical  Education 1 

19  HOURS 

M.E.  206 — Thermodynamics 3 

M.E.  212 — Heat  Transfer  and  Gas 

Dynamics     5 

M.E.  224 — Design  of  Machine  Elements  .  3 

M.E.  234— Heat  Treatment  of  Metals  ...  3 

Electrical  Engineering  Elective2 2 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  3 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

M.E.    263 — Application    of    Energy    Con- 
cepts to  Power  Processes 5 

M.E.  271 — Design  of  Machine  Elements  .  3 

M.E.  291— Seminar 0 

Electrical  Engineering  Electives3 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  3 

Technical    Electives4    3 


18  HOURS 

M.E.  264 — Advanced  Heat  Power 

Laboratory    3 

Engineering    Analysis    and    Design    Elec- 
tive5    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives1  .  6 

Technical   Electives1    6 


NOTES 

1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

2  Choice  of  Electrical   Engineering  230  or  232  or  234. 

8  Choice  of  Electrical  Engineering  230  and  231,  or  232  and  233,  or  234  and  235. 

*  These  nine  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  departmental  list  of  approved  courses  for  mechanical 

engineering. 

5  Must  be  taken  from  Mechanical  Engineering  260  or  341,  or  Industrial  Engineering  282. 

Curriculum  in  Metallurgical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallurgical  Engineering 

This  curriculum  offers  options  in  general  physical  metallurgy  and  research  physical 
metallurgy.  The  general  physical  metallurgy  option  is  intended  for  the  training  of 
metallurgists  to  enter  industry  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  both  production  and 
development.  The  research  physical  metallurgy  option  has  a  scientific  core  and  is  in- 
tended for  the  training  of  metallurgists  who  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  study  and 
research.  Election  of  the  research  physical  metallurgy  option  requires  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department. 


GENERAL  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY  OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Chem.   123— Quantitative  Analysis 

for  Engineers    3 

Math.   143— Calculus    5 

Physics    107— General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,   and  Magnetism)    4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective     .  3 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Cer.  E.  221—  Pyrometry 2 

Chem.  245— Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers    3 

Met.  E.  201— Physical  Metallurgy,  I  ...  3 
Met.   E.  203— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,   I    1 

Met.  E.  207— Extractive  Metallurgy  ...  3 
T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids     1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  .  .  3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Econ.    108 — Elements  of  Economics    ....  3 

Math  195 — Introduction  to  Automatic 
Digital  Computing  or  Math  345 — Dif- 
ferential    Equations     and    Orthogonal 

Functions     3 

Physics   108— General   Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

T.A.M.   154 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics  and   Dynamics) 4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  .  .  3 

Physical    Education    1 

18  HOURS 

Chem.  246— Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers     3 

Met.  E.  208— Physical  Metallurgy,  II  . . .  3 
Met.  E.  210— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,    II     3 

Met.  E.  310 — X-ray  Metallography  ....  3 
Met.  E.  314 — Metallurgical 

Thermodynamics     3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  . .  3 


FOURTH  YEAR 


18  HOURS 


E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering   . .  3 

Met.  E.  251-Physical  Metallurgy,  III    .  .  3 
Met.   E.  253— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,  III    3 

Met.  E.  294 — Metallurgical  Seminar  ....  1 

Met.  E.  311 — Advanced  Phdse  Diagrams.  2 

Met.  E.  315 — Metallurgical  Kinetics   ....  3 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Electives   ....  3 


Met.  E.  295 — Metallurgical  Seminar 
Met.  E.  316 — Mechanical  Metallurgy   ... 
Met.  E.  318— Introduction  to  Metal 

Physics     

Technical    Electives2    

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Electives 


18  HOURS 

1 
3 


NOTES 

1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

2  These  hours  must  be  selected  from  Electrical  Engineering  232,  233,  234,  235;  Mathematics  343,  345; 
Metallurgical  Engineering  260,  301,  302,  304,  306,  307;  Nuclear  Engineering  347,  397,  398;  Physics 
383;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  321,  323,  326. 

RESEARCH  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY  OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236).  The  elective  should  be  chosen  from  the  college  ap- 
proved list  of  humanities  and  social  science  courses. 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Chem.  123 — Quantitative  Analysis  for 
Engineers    

Math.    143— Calculus    

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  . 

Physical    Education    


Cer.  E.  221— Pyrometry 

3  Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 

5           Math.  345 — Differential  Equations  and 
Orthogonal   Functions    

4  Physics   108— General   Physics  (Sound, 

3  Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 

1  T.A.M.    154 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics) 

Physical  Education 
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THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Chem.  245 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers    3 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus 3 

Met.  E.  201— Physical  Metallurgy,  I 3 

Met.  E.  203— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,   I    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  . .  3 

Technical   Elective2 3 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Elective 3 


18  HOURS 

Chem.  246 — Physical  Chemistry  for 

Engineers     3 

Met.  E.  208— Physical  Metallurgy,  II 3 

Met.  E.  210— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,  II 3 

Met.  E.  310— X-ray  Metallography 3 

Met.   E.  314 — Metallurgical 

Thermodynamics     3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  . .  3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Met.  E.  251— Physical  Metallurgy,  III 
Met.  E.  253— Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,  III    

Met.  E.  294— Metallurgical  Seminar 
Met.  E.  311— Advanced  Phase  Diagrams. 

Technical    Electives2    

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Electives 


19  HOURS  18  HOURS 

3  Met.  E.  295— Metallurgical  Seminar  ....  1 

Met.  E.  316 — Mechanical  Metallurgy   ...  3 

3  Met.  E.  318— Introduction  to  Metal 

1  Physics     3 

2  Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1   .  3 

5  Technical    Electives2    6 

5  Technical  or  Nontechnical  Elective 2 


NOTES 

1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

"These  hours  must  be  selected  from   Electrical   Engineering  220,  232,  233,  234,  235;  Metallurgical 

Engineering  260,  302,  304;  Physics  281,  282,  321,  322,  341,  342,  360,  381,  383,  385. 


Curriculum  in  Mining  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  236). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Math.   143— Calculus    5 

Min.  E.  195 — Introduction  to  Mining 

Engineering     0 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

T.A.M.   150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics) 2 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  .  .  3 

Physical  Education 1 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering  ...  3 

Geol.   131 — Mineralogy    4 

Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal   Functions    3 

M.E.  209 — Thermodynamics  and 

Heat  Transfer 3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformed  Bodies 3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior 

of  Solids 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Geol.  101 — Physical  Geology 4 

Math.   195 — Introduction  to  Automatic 

Digital  Computing 3 

Math.  263 — Statistics  in  Engineering  and 

the  Physical  Sciences 3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

T.A.M.  211 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

Physical  Education 1 

17  HOURS 

C.E.  101 — Elementary  Surveying 3 

C.E.  263 — Behavior  and   Design  of 

Metal  Structures,  I 3 

Geol.   132 — Mineralogy 4 

Min.  E.  351 — Geophysical  Prospecting  ..  3 

T.A.M.  235-Fluid  Mechanics 4 
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FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Min.  E.  257— Physical  Properties  of  Rocks  1 

Min.  E.  272 — Mineral  Processing,  I 3 

Min.  E.  303— Materials  Handling— Fluids.  3 
Min.  E.  353 — Sampling,  Exploration, 
Valuation,   or   Pet.    E.    371 — Petroleum 

Production  Engineering 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  .  .  6 

Technical   Electives2    3 


18  HOURS 

Min.    E.    301 — Mineral    Processing,    II,   or 
Pet.  E.  372— Petroleum  Production 

Engineering     3 

Min.  E.  356 — Rock  Mechanics 3 

Min.  E.  360 — Analysis  and  Design  of  the 

Mining  System 4 

Min.  E.  396 — Seminar 1 

Technical  or  Nontechnical  Elective 4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Elective1  . .  3 


NOTES 


1  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  232. 

2  With  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  the  student  may  elect  approved  sequences  of  courses  in  engi- 
neering, physical  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  geology. 


n 


History  of  Art  discussion  group. 


College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts 


Art,  architecture,  urban  planning  and  landscape  architecture,  and  music 
are  taught  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  The  professional  cur- 
ricula in  all  these  subjects  admit  freshmen.  In  each  curriculum  students  are 
required  to  complete  certain  basic  courses,  professional  courses,  and  subjects 
essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  are  permitted  to  elect  additional  courses 
according  to  individual  interests. 

For  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  at 
Urbana,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  offers  introductory  courses 
designed  to  increase  esthetic  appreciation  and  to  portray  the  role  of  the  arts 
in  civilization,  as  well  as  courses  in  applied  music. 

The  activities  of  the  college  are  prominently  featured  in  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Arts  held  biennially  in  March.  The  next  Festival  will  be  in 
1965.  Exhibitions,  concerts,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  conferences  within 
the  areas  of  art,  architecture,  urban  planning  and  landscape  architecture,  and 
music  have  been  important  features  of  the  Festivals.  Many  outstanding  pro- 
fessional workers  in  these  fields  have  been  brought  to  the  University  for 
these  events.  The  University's  permanent  collection  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ican painting  and  sculpture  has  been  largely  formed  from  the  Festival  ex- 
hibitions. Fields  outside  the  college,  such  as  dance,  typographical  design, 
home  economics,  literature,  motion  pictures,  television,  and  theatre  have 
also  scheduled  important  events  during  the  Festivals. 

In  addition  to  its  teaching  divisions,  the  college  contains  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Planning,  the  Small  Homes  Council— Building  Research  Council, 
the  University  Bands,  and  the  Krannert  Art  Museum. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  who  meet  the  general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registra- 
tion, residence,  scholarship,  fees,  physical  education,  rhetoric,  and  general  education 
requirements,  and  who  maintain  a  satisfactory  record,  receive  degrees  appropriate  to  the 
curriculum  completed. 

The  curriculum  in  architecture,  with  two  options,  requires  157  semester  hours,  not 
counting   the  required   physical   education,   for   the   degree   of  Bachelor   of  Architecture. 

The  curricula  in  painting,  advertising  design,  crafts  (ceramic  emphasis  and  metal 
emphasis),  industrial  design  (art  emphasis  and  structural  emphasis),  history  of  art,  and 
sculpture  require  122  semester  hours  for  the  degree,  not  counting  the  required  physical 
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education.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  is  awarded  in  the  curriculum  completed. 
A  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education  is  offered 
for  students  preparing  to  teach  art.  Graduation  requires  130  semester  hours  in  addition  to 
physical  education.  The  curriculum  in  medical  art  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  A  minimum  of  ninety-five  semester  hours  are  taken  on  the  Urbana  campus  plus 
two  additional  years  at  the  University's  Medical  Center  in  Chicago. 

The  curricula  in  urban  planning  and  landscape  architecture  require  132  hours 
for  graduation,  not  counting  the  required  physical  education.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Urban  Planning  is  conferred  on  students  completing  the  curriculum  in  urban  plan- 
ning, and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  conferred  on  those  completing 
the  curriculum  in  landscape  architecture,  effective  for  students  entering  September,  1964, 
and  thereafter. 

The  curriculum  in  music,  with  instrumental,  voice,  history,  or  composition-theory 
majors,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  requires  130  semester  hours  for 
graduation,  not  counting  the  required  physical  education.  The  curriculum  in  music 
education  leads,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education  and  requires 
130  semester  hours  in  addition  to  physical  education. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

At  graduation,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  grants  honors  to  superior 
students.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of 
work  or  sixty-five  hours  of  credit  in  residence  at  the  University  and  be  recommended 
by  the  faculty.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average  of  4.0 
or  better,  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  an 
average  of  4.25  or  better;  and  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  an  average  of  4.5 
or  better.  Credit  earned  at  other  institutions  and  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  used  in  computing  the  student's  average;  credit  earned  at  Illinois  must  be  of  at  least 
the  level  required  for  each  degree  of  honors. 

LIBRARIES 

Students  in  the  college  have  at  their  disposal  outstanding  library  resources.  In 
addition  to  the  general  Library,  one  of  this  country's  great  university  collections,  there 
are  specialized  libraries  serving  the  needs  of  specific  fields.  The  Ricker  Library  of 
Architecture  and  Art  contains  approximately  26,000  books  (with  at  least  as  many  more 
in  the  same  fields  in  the  general  Library),  42,000  slides,  29,000  photographs,  and  9,100 
clippings.  The  Urban  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  Library  contains  approxi- 
mately 15,460  books,  12,168  pamphlets,  and  13,300  slides.  The  Music  Library  contains 
approximately  25,000  scores,  133,000  parts,  11,000  books,  13,700  disks,  and  2,500  micro- 
photos.  The  Library  of  the  University  Bands  contains  approximately  8,500  transcriptions 
and  original  works  for  band. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND   CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  consists  of  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
the  Department  of  Art,  the  Department  of  Urban  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture, 
the  School  of  Music,  the  University  Bands,  the  Bureau  of  Community  Planning,  the 
Small  Homes  Council-Building  Research  Council,  and  the  Krannert  Art  Museum.  The 
undergraduate  curricula,  which  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs,  are  outlined 
on  subsequent  pages. 

All  departments  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  reserve  the  right  to  retain, 
exhibit,  and  reproduce  the  work  submitted  by  students  for  credit  in  any  course. 

Architecture.  Architecture  is  concerned  with  the  design  and  construction  of  efficient, 
safe,  economical,  and  attractive  buildings  to  satisfy  man's  need  for  shelter.  The  building 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  expenditure  and  employment.  For 
leadership  the  industry  depends  upon  the  architectural  profession  to  develop  new  build- 
ing types,  new  materials,  and  new  systems  of  construction.  The  well-trained  architect 
who  can  bring  to  these  problems  a  high  degree  of  technical  knowledge,  social  insight, 
creative  imagination,  and  business  skill  will  find  opportunities  for  service  as  well  as 
ample  rewards  for  his  talents  and  efforts. 
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The  curriculum  in  architecture  contains  a  well-balanced  program  of  general  and 
technical  training.  The  graduate  who  has  acquired  the  necessary  practical  experience  can, 
therefore,  apply  for  state  professional  registration  to  practice.  Technical  subjects  stress 
both  a  sound  comprehension  of  fundamental  theory  and  the  logical  solution  of  realistic 
problems  met  in  practice.  General  studies  include  a  liberal  proportion  of  courses  in  the 
physical  and  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

The  curriculum  provides  two  options  which  allow  the  student  to  undertake  advanced 
courses  according  to  his  special  talents  and  interests.  The  general  option  offers  advanced 
work  in  designing  large  buildings.  The  engineering  option  emphasizes  advanced  courses 
in  structural  theory  and  design.  Both  options  lead  to  the  degTee  of  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture. Although  students  normally  make  their  choice  of  option  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year,  the  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  change  may  be  made  at  any  time  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  year.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  a  master's  degree  are  offered 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  occupies  drafting  rooms,  studios,  and  offices  in  the 
Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects  and  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Build- 
ing. The  department  brings  numerous  outstanding  architects  to  lecture  on  current  pro- 
fessional topics. 

To  transfer  from  any  other  curriculum  in  the  University,  a  student  must  have,  in 
addition  to  the  specific  entrance  requirements,  a  3.25  average. 

Art.  The  curricula  in  art  permit  a  student  to  attain  a  proficiency  in  art  and  to 
secure  a  liberal  education.  The  first  year  of  each  curriculum  is  basic  and  cultural.  Speciali- 
zation begins  in  the  second  year  in  the  following  areas: 

The  curriculum  in  advertising  design  provides  preparatory  training  in  the  field  of 
graphic  design  for  printed  advertising.  Under  conditions  approximating  those  in  actual 
practice,  contemporary  approaches  based  on  firm  principles  of  design  are  offered  in  the 
areas  of  layout,  typography,  photography,  illustration,  color,  and  education. 

The  curriculum  in  art  education  prepares  students  for  positions  as  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  art  in  the  public  schools.  The  program  places  emphasis  on  methods,  materials, 
processes,  and  practice  teaching  in  selected  Illinois  schools.  Upon  completion,  graduates  are 
eligible  for  the  Limited  State  Special  Certificate  as  defined  by  the  Illinois  State  Teacher 
Certification  Board. 

The  curriculum  in  crafts  emphasizes  professional  training  for  the  development  of 
the  self-sustaining  craftsman,  the  teacher  of  crafts,  and  the  designer-craftsman  in  industry. 
The  present  curriculum  provides  a  choice  of  two  areas  of  concentration:  ceramic  design 
and  metal  design.  The  emphasis  within  these  areas  of  concentration  is  upon  the  development 
of  individual  design  capabilities  and  perceptions  and  upon  the  mastery  of  comprehensive 
technical  skills.  In  conjunction  with  these  individual  areas  of  emphasis,  each  student  is 
given  experience  in  other  craft  media. 

The  curriculum  in  the  history  of  art  offers  a  broad  cultural  education  which  unites 
academic  and  studio  training,  prepares  students  for  certain  types  of  museum  and  gallery 
work,  and  qualifies  them  for  further  study  in  criticism  and  scholarship.  Those  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  the  history  of  art  on  the  college  level  are  ordinarily  expected  to 
undertake  graduate  study  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  this  field. 

The  curriculum  in  industrial  design  prepares  designers  for  three-dimensional  design 
in  industry  and  commerce— the  design  of  products,  interiors,  and  displays.  The  student  may 
elect  either  the  structural  emphasis  which  includes  mathematics  and  mechanics,  or  the  art 
emphasis.  Emphasis  is  directed  toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  good  design,  resourcefulness  of  expression,  discriminating  perception,  and 
the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  industry. 

The  curriculum  in  medical  art  offers  extensive  and  intensive  training  leading  to  pro- 
fessional competence  in  the  field  of  medical  illustration.  The  program  consists  of  five  years 
of  study,  the  first  three  years  in  art  at  Urbana-Champaign  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  The  final  two  years  include  work  in  the  anatomy 
laboratories  and  in  medical  art  studios  to  develop  skills  and  techniques  in  all  media  of 
illustration. 

The  curriculum  in  painting  provides  an  extensive  training  as  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional practice  in  painting  and  illustration  in  their  various  aspects.  The  first  two  years 
are  devoted  primarily  to  the  study  of  design  and  composition  and  the  acquisition  of  rep- 
resentational skills;  the  last  two  years  to  the  development  of  creative  expression  in  painting, 
drawing,  illustration,  graphics,  and  other  media.  When  followed  by  a  program  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  painting  and  graphics,  this  curriculum  is  recommended 
as  preparation  for  teaching  painting  and  related  subjects  at  the  college  level. 
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The  curriculum  in  sculpture  provides  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  in  the  fundamental 
disciplines  of  drawing,  design  and  painting,  including  both  traditional  and  contemporary 
concepts.  The  learning  of  the  time-honored  techniques  of  sculpture  such  as  modeling  and 
carving  is  required,  and  experimentation  with  welding,  metal  casting,  plastics,  etc.,  is 
fostered.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  experience  a  wide  range  of  materials,  techniques, 
methods,  and  styles. 

Courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art  and  certain  courses  in  studio  work  are 
open  to  students  from  other  colleges  of  the  University. 

Students  who  have  attended  another  college,  university,  or  professional  art  school,  and 
who  wish  to  apply  for  advanced  standing  in  art,  must  submit  examples  of  studio  work 
completed  at  that  institution.  Representative  examples  of  all  areas  of  graphic  experience 
should  be  included  along  with  photographs  of  three-dimensional  work.  These  examples 
must  be  received  by  the  Department  of  Art  by  August  1  for  the  fall  semester,  by  January  15 
for  the  spring  semester,  and  by  May  15  for  the  summer  session.  Advanced  placement  is 
determined  upon  review  of  these  examples  by  members  of  the  art  faculty  and  is  considered 
conditional  and  subject  to  the  student's  satisfactory  performance  in  assigned  courses. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College,  two  master's  degrees  in  art  are  offered. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  offered  with  a  major  in  either  art  history  or  art  education, 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  with  a  major  either  in  painting  and  graphics  or  in 
design. 

The  Department  of  Art  occupies  studios,  drafting  rooms,  and  offices  in  nine  different 
University  buildings.  The  departmental  and  faculty  offices  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work  are  carried  on  in  the  new  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Building.  The  graduate  studios  are 
at  26  East  Springfield  Avenue,  Champaign. 

Music.  The  School  of  Music  offers  a  curriculum  in  music,  with  four  options  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  a  curriculum  in  music  education  with  vocal-choral 
or  instrumental  emphasis,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Edu- 
cation. A  student  enrolled  in  any  applied  music  curriculum  pursues  throughout  the 
four  years  of  his  course  (except  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  curriculum  in  music 
education)  a  major  applied  subject  (piano,  voice,  etc.)  in  which  two  thirty-minute  lessons 
a  week  are  taken;  and  a  minor  or  secondary  applied  subject  in  which  one  thirty-minute 
lesson  a  week  is  taken  for  two  years.  Students  in  composition  and  history  of  music  must 
complete  sixteen  hours  in  the  major  applied  music  subject.  Public  performance  is  a  definite 
part  of  the  training  in  applied  music,  and  all  students,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  are 
required  to  participate  in  student  programs.  As  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  in  applied  music  and  composition,  senior  students  must  present  a  satis- 
factory public  recital. 

Courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  offered  to  qualified  students.  Courses  in  music  leading 
to  this  degree  are  predominantly  in  the  fields  of  theory,  history,  and  applied  music.  Appli- 
cants are  expected  to  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  theory  and  to  possess  a  moderate 
degree  of  proficiency  on  the  piano.  (See  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  page  299.) 

Applied  music  and  courses  in  the  history,  theory,  and  appreciation  of  music  are  open 
to  all  qualified  students  in  the  University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Science  in  Music 
Education,  Advanced  Certificate  in  Music  Education,  Doctor  of  Education  in  Music  Edu- 
cation, Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Musicology,  and  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  in  Composition, 
Choral  Music,  and  Performance  and  Literature  are  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  College. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wind  Ensemble,  University  choral  groups 
(Oratorio  Society,  University  Chorus,  Women's  Glee  Club,  Men's  Glee  Club,  University 
Choir)  and  small  vocal  ensembles  are  open  to  qualified  students  from  any  college.  The 
Oratorio  Society,  University  Chorus,  Madrigal  Singers,  Opera  Group,  and  other  ensembles 
are  also  open  to  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  and  residents  of  the  community  who 
are  admitted  by  examination  or  by  permission  of  the  respective  conductors. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  School  of  Music  present  concerts  and  recitals  each 
week  of  the  school  year.  The  School  of  Music  also  presents  frequent  radio  broadcasts  on 
and  off  campus  and  participates  in  television  programs.  Chamber  music  concerts  are  given 
frequently  throughout  the  year  by  the  Walden  Quartet  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  whose 
members  are  artists-in-residence,  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music.  Faculty 
artists  and  student  musical  groups  are  available  for  off-campus  performances  through  the 
Music  Section  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  608  South  Mathews  Avenue,  Urbana. 
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The  School  of  Music  occupies  the  Tina  Weedon  Smith  Memorial  Hall  and  six  annex 
buildings  which  have  soundproof  studios,  lecture  rooms,  and  classrooms  extensively  equipped 
with  musical  instruments,  a  library,  and  an  auditorium  designed  for  public  recitals  and 
concerts. 

Urban  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  The  Department  of  Urban  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  offers  two  undergraduate  curricula  and  graduate  work  toward  the 
Master  of  Urban  Planning  and  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

The  undergraduate  four-year  curriculum  in  urban  planning  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Urban  Planning.  It  provides  the  student  not  only  with  basic  competence  within  the 
areas  of  urban  and/or  regional  planning  but  also  with  a  sound  and  well-rounded  education 
and  training  to  meet  his  obligations  as  a  member  of  society. 

The  four-year  curriculum  in  landscape  architecture  qualifies  the  student  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture.  By  its  carefully  balanced  program  of  technical  and 
design  courses  as  well  as  courses  in  the  humanities,  the  curriculum  prepares  the  student 
for  positions  in  professional  offices,  both  private  and  public. 

The  Department  of  Urban  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  occupies  quarters 
in  Mumford  Hall,  where  it  has  drafting  studios  and  an  excellent  library.  Additional  offices 
and  studios  are  located  at  1203  West  California  Avenue,  Urbana. 


ELECTIVES  AND   GENERAL  EDUCATION   SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Electives  specified  in  any  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  must 
generally  be  chosen  from  the  field  of  humanities,  natural  science,  and  social  science. 

To  comply  with  the  general  education  requirements  effective  for  students  entering 
after  June  1,  1964,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  requires  that  each  student  must 
have  a  minimum  approved  sequence  of  six  semester  hours  in  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences,  respectively.  Listed  below  are  the  sequences  approved 
by  the  college. 

Courses  other  than  those  on  this  list  will  not  apply  toward  degree  requirements  unless 
approval  is  granted  prior  to  registration  therein.  Approval  must  be  requested  by  written 
petition  to  the  Associate  Dean.  Consent  by  an  instructor  or  adviser  is  not  sufficient. 


HUMANITIES 

Foreign  language— six-hour  sequence  or  more  in  one  language  at  the  104  level  and  above 

or  104  plus  any  three-hour  course  in  the  humanities 
Art  111-112  plus  either  a  300-level  course  in  the  History  of  Art  or  Philosophy  323  (not 

accepted  for  art  and  architecture  students) 
Classical  Civilization  301-302 
Division  of  General  Studies  161-162 
English  101,  102,  103  (two  of  the  three  courses) 
English  105-106;  113-114;  131-201 
History  181-182;  323-324;  371-372 
Humanities  151-152;  211-212;  363-364 

Music  130-131  plus  a  300-level  course  in  Music  History  (not  accepted  for  music  majors) 
Music  213-214  plus  a  300-level  course  in  Music  History  (not  accepted  for  music  majors) 
Philosophy  101-102;  101-105;  303-306 
Speech  177-178 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 
Biological 

Botany  100  and  Zoology  104 

Division  of  General  Studies  131-132 

Entomology  103  and  Botany  100  or  Zoology  104 

Microbiology  100-101 

Physiology  103  and  Botany  100  or  Entomology  103  or  Psychology  103 

Physiology  103  and  Zoology  104 

Zoology  106-107  (approved  for  education  majors  only) 
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Physical 


Astronomy  101-102 
Chemistry  101  or  102  and  104  or  105 
Division  of  General  Studies  141-142 
Geography  101-102 
Geology  101-102 

Mathematics— any  six  hours  except  Mathematics  101,  102,  104,  111,  112,  and  114    (not  ap- 
proved for  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  education  majors) 
Physics  101-102  ( 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Anthropology  102-103 

Division  of  General  Studies  121-122;  151-152;  171-172 

Economics  108  and  210  or  218 

Geography  101-104 

History  111-112;  151-152 

History  260,  261,  262  (two  of  three  courses) 

Philosophy  103-104 

Political  Science  150-151;  191-192 

Political  Science  150,  plus  either  History  151,  152,  261,  or  262 

Psychology  100-101 

Sociology  100  and  223  or  225 


OTHER  ELECTIVES 

Accountancy  101,  105,  201,  203 
Business  Law  261 
Hygiene  104,  206 
Journalism  215 
Library  Science  195 
Religion  (maximum  of  six  hours) 
Speech— all  courses  except  177  and  178 

Air  Force  Science,  Military  Science,  and  Naval  Science— advanced  courses  (maximum  of  six 
hours) 


Curriculum  in  Architecture 

In  the  curriculum  in  architecture,  normal  course  progress  is  imperative.  A  student 
failing  to  complete  any  required  course  more  than  one  semester  later  than  the  time  desig- 
nated in  the  curriculum  is  prohibited  from  progressive  registration  in  architectural  courses 
until  the  deficiency  is  corrected. 


GENERAL  OPTION 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER  14  HOURS 

Art  181 — Freehand  Drawing 2  Arch.  101 — Introduction  to  Architecture  .  3 

G.E.  107 — Geometry  for  Architects 2  Art  182 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

Math.  122 — Analytical  Geometry 4  G.E.  108 — Geometry  for  Architects 2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  ...  3  Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  ...  3 

Elective    3  Elective    3 

Physical  Education 1  Physical  Education 1 
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SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.  131 — Architectural  Design 3 

Arch.  141 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,  I    2 

Art  183 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

Physics    101 — General    Physics    (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound) 5 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 


16  HOURS 

Arch.    113 — History  of  Ancient  Architec- 
ture      2 

Arch.  132 — Architectural  Design 3 

Arch.  142 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,   II    2 

Art  184 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

T.A.M.  171 — Elements  of  Mechanics  ....  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.    214 — History    of   Medieval    Archi- 
tecture    3 

Arch.  233 — Architectural  Design 3 

Arch.  241 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,  III 2 

Art  281 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

Sociol.  276— Sociology  of  the  City 3 

T.A.M.  172— Strength  of  Materials 3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.  216— History  of  Modern 

Architecture    3 

Arch.  235— Architectural  Design 5 

Arch.  246 — Theory  of  Structural  Design  .  3 

Arch.  265— Theory  of  Architecture 2 

Electives    3 

FIFTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.  247 — Structural  Planning 3 

Arch.  337— Architectural  Design 7 

Art   151— Sculpture,   I    2 

Electives    4 


18  HOURS 

Arch.   215 — History   of   Renaissance   and 

Baroque   Architecture    3 

Arch.  234 — Architectural  Design 3 

Arch.  242 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,  IV 2 

Arch.  245— Structural  Elements 3 

Art  282 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

Physics   102— General   Physics   (Light, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 5 

17  HOURS 

Arch.  236 — Architectural  Design 5 

Arch.  256 — Building  Sanitation 2 

Arch.  257 — Reinforced  Concrete  Theory  .  3 
M.E.  252 — Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 

for  Architects 4 

U.P.   171 — Planning  Cities  and  Regions.  3 

17  HOURS 

Arch.  283— Architectural  Practice 2 

Arch.   338 — Architectural   Design    7 

Arch.  344 — Construction  Documents  ....  2 

E.E.   114 — Wiring  and   Illumination    ....  3 

Electives    3 


ENGINEERING  OPTION 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS 


Art  181 — Freehand  Drawing 

G.E.  107— Geometry  for  Architects  .  . 
Math.  122 — Analytical  Geometry  ... 
Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Elective    

Physical  Education 


2  Arch.  101— Introduction  to  Architecture  .  3 

2  Art  182— Freehand  Drawing 2 

4  G.E.   108— Geometry  for  Architects 2 

3  Math.    132— Calculus    5 

3  Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  ...  3 

1  Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  HOURS 


Arch.   131 — Architectural   Design    3 

Arch.  141 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,  I    2 

Art  183 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

Math.   142-Calculus    3 

Physics    101— General    Physics    (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound) 5 

Physical  Education 1 


15  HOURS 

Arch.   113 — History  of  Ancient  Architec- 
ture    2 

Arch.  132 — Architectural  Design 3 

Arch.  142 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,   II    2 

Art  184 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Elective    3 

Physical  Education 1 
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THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.    214 — History    of    Medieval    Archi- 
tecture       3 

Arch.   233— Architectural    Design    3 

Arch.  241 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,    III     2 

Art  281 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

Sociol.  276 — Sociology  of  the  City 3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223— Mechanical   Behavior  of 

Solids    1 


18  HOURS 

Arch.  215 — History  of  Renaissance  and 

Baroque  Architecture 3 

Arch.   234 — Architectural   Design    3 

Arch.  242 — Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction,  IV 2 

Arch.  245 — Structural  Elements 3 

Art  282 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

Physics   102 — General  Physics  (Light, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 5 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.  216— History  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture     3 

Arch.  235 — Architectural   Design    5 

Arch.  246— Theory  of  Structural  Design  .  3 

Arch.   265 — Theory  of  Architecture    ....  2 

Electives 3 

FIFTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.  247 — Structural   Planning    3 

Arch.  347— Theory  of  Structures ,  5 

T.A.M.  211 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

Electives     5 


17  HOURS 

Arch  236 — Architectural  Design    5 

Arch.  256 — Building  Sanitation 2 

Arch.  257 — Reinforced  Concrete  Theory  .  3 
M.E.  252 — Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 

for  Architects 4 

Electives    3 

15  HOURS 

Arch.  283— Architectural  Practice 2 

Arch.  344 — Construction  Documents  ....  2 

Arch.  348 — Advanced  Structures 5 

Arch.  358 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design  .  3 

E.E.  114 — Wiring  and  Illumination 3 


Curricula  in  Art 

The  first  year  is  common  to  all  curricula  in  art. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Art  1 1 7 — Drawing    3 

Art  1 1 9— Design 2 

Art  121 — Drawing  Theory 2 

Foreign  Language  or  Elective 4 

Rhet.  101—  Rhetoric  and  Composition  ...  3 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Art  1 1 8— Drawing    2 

Art  1 20— Design 3 

Art  122— Drawing  Theory 2 

Foreign  Language  or  Elective 4 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical  Education 1 


Curriculum  in  Advertising  Design 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Advertising  Design 
FIRST  YEAR 
Program  for  Freshmen  (see  above). 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


15  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art   1 1 1— Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art    

Art   125— Life  Drawing,  I    , 

Art  129— Anatomy,  1 

Art  131 — Elementary  Composition   .... 

Art  141-Still  Life 

Physical  Education 

Electives    


15  HOURS 


Art     1 12— Introduction     to     Renaissance 

3  and  Modern  Art 3 

2  Art  126— Life  Drawing,  II 2 

2  Art  1 30— Anatomy,  II    2 

2  Art  132 — Elementary  Composition 2 

2  Art   142 — Still  Life 2 

1  Physical    Education    1 

3  Electives    3 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art   225 — Intermediate   Drawing,   I,  or 

Art  215— Basic  Photography,  I1 2 

Art  261 — Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Art  265 — Advertising  Design 3 

Journ.  204 — Typography 3 

Electives    2 


16  HOURS 

Adv.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising  . .  3 
Art  226 — Intermediate   Drawing,    II,  or 

Art  216— Basic  Photography,  II1 2 

Art  262 — Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Art  266 — Advertising  Design 3 

Electives 5 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art  235— Illustration,  or  Art  215— 

Basic    Photography,    I1    2 

Art  283— Printmaking,  or  Art  285— 

Lithography    2 

Art  267 — Advanced  Advertising  Design  .  5 

Electives 8 


17  HOURS 

Art  211 — The  Art  of  Industrialized  Soci- 
ety    2 

Art  236— Illustration,  or  Art  216— 

Basic  Photography,  II1 2 

Art  268 — Advanced  Advertising  Design  .  5 

Electives 8 


NOTES 

1  Art  215-216  is  limited  to  those  students  who  received  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  Art  126.  The  sequence 
of  the  first  semester  must  be  continued  in  the  second  semester. 


Curriculum  in  Art  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art  125— Life  Drawing 2 

Art  131 — Elementary  Composition 2 

Natural   Science1    3 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teach- 
ing of  Secondary  School  Subjects  ...  2 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    7 


17  HOURS 

Art  1 26— Life  Drawing 2 

Art  132 — Elementary  Composition 2 

Art  141 — Still  Life    2 

Natural    Science1    3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient    and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art  192-197-Crafts2 2 

Art  203— Art  Education  Laboratory 2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican  Education 2 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization    and    Powers    3 

Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Electives    3 


18  HOURS 

Art     112— Introduction     to     Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art 3 

Art  192-197-Crafts2 2 

Art  204— Art  Education  Laboratory  ....  2 
Sec.  Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary 

Education3    2 

Electives     9 
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FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.    242— Educational    Practice    in 

Secondary   Education     5 

Ed.  Psych.  211— Educational  Psychology.  3 

Ed.  Psych.  325 — Introduction  to  Guidance 
and   Counseling,   or   Ed.   Psych.   392 — 
Introduction    to    the    Principles    of 
Measurement     2 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an   Industrial  Age  (since 
1877) 3 

Sec.    Ed.   241 — Technic  of  Teaching    in 

the  Secondary  School 3 


18  HOURS 

Advanced  Art  History        3 

Art  101— Water  Color 2 

Art  192-197-Crafts2 2 

Art  208— Organization  of  Public  School 

Art  Programs 3 

Art  261— Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Electives 5 


NOTES 

1  Botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  geography,  biology,  general  science,  mathematics 
(excluding  arithmetic),  and  physiology,  or  their  equivalents  in  integrated  courses. 

2  Students  may  select  any  of  the  following  two-hour  craft  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Art, 
provided  the  necessary  prerequisites  are  met:  192,  193,  194,  195,  196,  197. 

8  For  students  desiring  student  teaching  at  the  elementary  school  level,  Elementary  Education  230 
and  Educational  Practice  232  should  be  substituted  for  Secondary  Education  240  and  Educational 
Practice  242.  Students  interested  in  elementary  school  teaching  should  also  take  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 236. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Art  Education 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  relating  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


FIFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS 

Art  493— Seminar    1 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Ed- 
ucation      Vi 

Hist.  Phil.   Ed.  302— History  of  Ameri- 
can  Education    Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Edu- 
cation      Vz 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations 

of    Education    Vi 

Sec.   Ed.  456 — Problems  and  Trends  in 
Specialized    Fields   of   Secondary 

Education 1 

Elective    


4  UNITS 

Advanced  Art  History 3A 

Ed.   Psych.  311 — Psychology  of  Learning 

for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the 

School Vz 

Art   Electives    214 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Art  Education 


Art    101— Water    Color    

Art  111 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art  .  .  . 
Art  1 12— Introduction  to  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art 

Art  1 17 — Drawing 

Art   1 1 9— Design    

Art  192-197-Crafts    

Art  203— Art  Education  Laboratory 

Art  204— Art  Education  Laboratory 

Total 


HOURS 

2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 

21 
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Curriculum  in  Crafts 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Crafts 

CERAMIC  EMPHASIS 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art  111 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval   Art    3 

Art  1 25— Life  Drawing 2 

Art  1 33— Design  Workshop 2 

Art  141 — Still   Life    2 

Art    151— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical  Science 4 

Physical  Education 1 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art  290— Ceramic  Raw  Materials 3 

Art  294 — Ceramic  Design,  I 3 

Art    Elective    4 

Art  History 3 

Social  Science  Sequence 3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art  292 — Introduction  to  Metal  Design  in 

Jewelry 3 

Art  298— Ceramic  Design,  III    5 

Art    Elective    2 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Humanities   Sequence    3 


METAL  EMPHASIS 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art  112 — Introduction  to  Renaissance 

and    Modern  Art 3 

Art    126— Life   Drawing    2 

Art   134— Design  Workshop    2 

Art   142-Still   Life    2 

Art  1 52— Sculpture 2 

D.G.S.   142— Physical  Science 4 

Physical    Education     1 

15  HOURS 

Art  291— Glaze  Calculation 3 

Art  295 — Ceramic   Design,    II    3 

Home  Econ.  196 — Weaving 3 

Home  Econ.  263 — Textile  Design — 

Printing,   or    Art    Elective    3 

Social  Science  Sequence 3 

17  HOURS 

Art  211—  The  Art  of  Industrialized 

Society     2 

Art  293 — Development  of  Metal 

Design  in  Jewelry 3 

Art  299— Ceramic  Design,  IV 5 

Art  Elective 3 

Humanities   Sequence    4 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art  111 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval   Art    3 

Art  125— Life  Drawing 2 

Art  133 — Design  Workshop 2 

Art  141— Still  Life 2 

Art  151— Sculpture 2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical  Science 4 

Physical  Education 1 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art  292— Introduction  to  Metal 

Design   in  Jewelry 3 

Art    Elective    3 

Art  History 3 

D.G.S.  131 — Biological  Science 4 

Social  Science  Sequence 3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art    112 — Introduction   to   Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art 3 

Art  126— Life  Drawing 2 

Art  134 — Design  Workshop 2 

Art  142-Still   Life    2 

Art    152 — Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.   142— Physical  Science    4 

Physical    Education    1 

16  HOURS 

Art  293 — Development  of  Metal 

Design  in  Jewelry 3 

D.G.S.  132 — Biological  Science 4 

Home   Econ.    196 — Weaving    3 

Home  Econ.  263 — Textile  Design — 

Printing,   or   Art    Elective    3 

Social  Science  Sequence 3 
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FOURTH  YEAR 


T6  HOURS 


Art  294— Ceramic  Design,  I  . , 3 

Art  296 — Decorative  Metal  Techniques  . .  5 

Art    Elective    2 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Humanities    Sequence    3 


16  HOURS 

Art  211— The  Art  of  Industrialized 

Society     2 

Art  295 — Ceramic  Design,  II 3 

Art  297 — Construction  of  Hollow  and 

Flatware  in  Silversmithing 5 

Art    Elective    3 

Humanities  Sequence 3 


Curriculum  in  the  History  of  Art 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  History  of  Art 
FIRST  YEAR 
Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Art  111 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art  Elective  (studio)1 2 

Foreign  Language2 4 

Hist.    Ill — History   of   Western    Civiliza- 
tion to  1815 4 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education 1 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art  Elective  (studio) 2 

History  or  English3 3 

Humanities  211 — The  Growth  of  Ameri- 
can   Culture    4 

Electives4     5 


Art  1 12— Introduction  to  Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art 3 

Art  Elective  (studio) 2 

Foreign   Language 4 

Hist.    112 — History    of   Western    Civiliza- 
tion from  1815  to  the  Present  .......  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 


15  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art  Elective  (studio) 2 

History  or  English 3 

Humanities  212 — The  Growth  of  Ameri- 
can Culture 4 

Phil.  101— Introduction  to  Philosophy  ..  3 


FOURTH  YEAR 


15  HOURS 


Art  History 6 

Art   Elective   (studio)    2 

Phil.  323— Philosophy  of  Art 3 

Electives    4 


15  HOURS 

Art  History 6 

Art  Elective  (studio) 2 

Electives    7 


NOTES 

1  Recommended  studio  courses  are  Art  125,  126,  131,  132,  141,  142. 

2  Two  years  of  one  language  are  required. 

8  History  or  English  requirements  are  to  be  chosen  from  Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122;  Eng- 
lish 121,  122,  131,  201,  313;  History  181,  182,  301,  302,  304,  313,  314,  375,  376. 

*  Academic  courses  chosen  from  the  areas  of  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences.  At 
least  six  hours  must  be  chosen  from  an  approved  sequence  of  courses  in  the  natural  sciences.  Sug- 
gested electives:  Division  of  General  Studies  131,  132,  141,  142,  161,  162,  172;  Geography  101, 
111;  Geology  101,  102;  Library  Science  301;  Music  110,  113,  115;  Philosophy  102,  110. 
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Curriculum  in  Industrial  Design 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Industrial  Design 

ART  EMPHASIS 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient    and 

Medieval  Art 3 

Art  125— Life  Drawing,  I 2 

Art  133— Design  Workshop 2 

Art  141-Still  Life,  I    2 

Art   151— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical  Science 4 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art  210— History  of  Furniture  and   Inte- 
rior Design 2 

Art  261 — Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Art  271 — Material  and  Processes 3 

Art  275— Industrial  Design 3 

Art  Elective 3 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics   ....  3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art     112 — Introduction     to     Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art 3 

Art  126— Life  Drawing,  II 2 

Art  134— Design  Workshop 2 

Art  142 — Still  Life,  II 2 

Art    152— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.  142 — Physical  Science 4 

Physical  Education 1 

18  HOURS 

Art  262 — Layout  and   Lettering    3 

Art   Elective    3 

Art  272 — Materials  and  Processes 3 

Art  276 — Industrial  Design 3 

G.E.  101 — Engineering  Graphical 

Communication     3 

Econ.    210 — Comparative    Economic   Sys- 
tems or   Econ.  218— Current  Economic 

Problems     3 


FOURTH  YEAR  14  HOURS 

Advanced  Art  History 3 

Art  277 — Advanced  Industrial  Design   . .  5 

Humanities   Sequence    3 

Marketing  Elective 3 


15  HOURS 

Art  21 1— Art  of  Industrialized  Society  . .  2 

Art  278 — Advanced  Industrial  Design   . .  5 

Humanities   Sequence    3 

M.E.    180 — Engineering   Materials   and 

Processes     3 

Elective    2 


STRUCTURAL  EMPHASIS 
FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art    1 1 1— Introduction    to    Ancient    and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art   133— Design  Workshop    2 

Art    151— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical  Science 4 

Math.  1 12— College  Algebra 3 

Math.   114 — Trigonometry 2 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art     112 — Introduction     to     Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art 3 

Art  134— Design  Workshop 2 

Art  152— Sculpture 2 

D.G.S.  142— Physical  Science 4 

Math.   122 — Analytic  Geometry    4 

Physical  Education 1 
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THIRD  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


Art  210— History  of  Furniture  and   Inte- 
rior Design 2 

Art  261 — Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Art  271 — Materials  and  Processes 3 

Art  275 — Industrial  Design    3 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

T.A.M.  171 — Elements  of  Mechanics  ....  3 


18  HOURS 

Art  262— Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Art  272 — Materials  and  Processes 3 

Art  276 — Industrial  Design 3 

Econ.    210 — Comparative    Economic    Sys- 
tems or   Econ.  218— Current  Economic 

Problems     3 

G.E.    101— Engineering    Graphical    Com- 
munication      3 

T.A.M.  172— Strength  of  Materials 3 


FOURTH  YEAR  14  HOURS 

Advanced  Art  History 3 

Art  277— Advanced  Industrial  Design   . .  5 

Humanities    Sequence    3 

Marketing    Elective    3 


14  HOURS 

Art  211 — Art  of  Industrialized  Society  ..  2 

Art  278 — Advanced  Industrial  Design   ..  5 

Humanities   Sequence    4 

M.E.     180 — Engineering     Materials     and 

Processes,  or  Social  Science 3 


Curriculum  in  Medical  Art 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Art 

The  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum  in  medical  art  are  given  on  the  Urbana  campus 
where  training  in  studio  work  and  science  courses  is  obtained.  The  last  two  years,  given  in 
the  College  of  Medicine  at  the  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  include  medical  study,  techniques, 
and  practical  application. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art  125— Life  Drawing,  I 2 

Art  1  29— Anatomy,  I 2 

Art  131 — Elementary  Composition 2 

D.G.S.   141— Physical  Science    4 

Zool.  101 — General  Zoology 5 

Physical    Education    1 


16  HOURS 


Art  126— Life  Drawing,  II 2 

Art  130— Anatomy,  II    2 

Art  132 — Elementary  Composition 2 

D.G.S.   142— Physical  Science    4 

Zool.   132 — Comparative  Vertebrate 

Anatomy     5 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR 


19  HOURS 


Art   111 — Introduction  to  Ancient 

and  Medieval  Art 3 

Art  151— Sculpture 2 

Art  225— Intermediate  Drawing,  I 2 

Art  261— Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Zool.  333 — Vertebrate  Embryology   ....  5 

Elective    4 


18  HOURS 

Art  112 — Introduction  to  Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art 3 

Art  152 — Sculpture 2 

Art  226 — Intermediate  Drawing,  II 2 

Art  262 — Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Elective    8 
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Curriculum  in  Painting 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Painting 
FIRST  YEAR 
Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient    and 

Medieval   Art 3 

Art  125— Life  Drawing,  I 2 

Art  1 29— Anatomy,  I 2 

Art  131 — Elementary  Composition 2 

Art  141-Still  Life 2 

Physical  Education 1 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art  225— Intermediate  Drawing 2 

Art  231 — Intermediate  Composition   ....  3 

Art  243 — Intermediate  Painting 2 

Art  283— Printmaking    2 

Elective    2 

Social  Science  Sequence 3 

FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art  233 — Advanced  Composition 3 

Art  245 — Advanced  Painting  and  Draw- 
ing       3 

Art  247— Special  Problems 2 

Art  Elective 2 

Humanities   Sequence    3 

Electives    4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Art     1 12— Introduction     to     Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art 3 

Art  126— Life  Drawing,  II 2 

Art  130— Anatomy,  II    2 

Art  132 — Elementary  Composition 2 

Art  142 — Still   Life 2 

Physical  Education 1 

17  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art  226 — Intermediate  Drawing 2 

Art  232 — Intermediate  Composition   ....  3 

Art  244 — Intermediate  Painting 2 

Art  341 — Materials  and  Technique 2 

Art  Elective 2 

Social  Science  Sequence 3 

15  HOURS 

Art  234 — Advanced  Composition 3 

Art  246 — Advanced   Painting  and  Draw- 
ing       3 

Art  248— Special  Problems 2 

Art  Elective 4 

Humanities   Sequence    3 


Curriculum  in  Sculpture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Sculpture 
FIRST  YEAR 
Program  for  Freshmen  (page  262). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art  111  —Art  History 3 

Art  1 25— Life  Drawing 2 

Art  141-Still  Life   2 

Art  151— Sculpture 2 

Humanities    Sequence    3 

Physical    Education    1 

Elective    3 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art  1 94— Ceramics 2 

Art  253 — Intermediate  Sculpture,  I 2 

Art  255 — Sculpture  Materials  and 

Techniques,    I    3 

Natural  Science  Sequence 4 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art  1 1 2— Art  History 3 

Art  1 26— Life  Drawing 2 

Art  142 — Still  Life 2 

Art   152— Sculpture    2 

Art  Elective 3 

Humanities    Sequence    3 

Physical  Education 1 

17  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art  192 — Metalwork  and  Jewelry 2 

Art  254 — Intermediate  Sculpture,  II  ....  2 
Art  256 — Sculpture  Materials  and 

Techniques,  II 3 

Natural  Science  Sequence 4 

Elective    3 
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FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  14  HOURS 

Art  257— Advanced  Sculpture,  I 2  Art  258— Advanced  Sculpture,  II 2 

Art   259— Advanced   Sculpture   Materials  Art  260— Advanced    Sculpture   Materials 

and  Techniques,  III    3  and  Techniques,  IV 3 

Social  Science  Sequence 3  Social  Science  Sequence 3 

Electives    8  Electives  (art  or  academic) 6 


Curriculum  in  Urban  Planning 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Urban  Planning 

To  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Urban  Planning,  a  student  must  earn  132  semester 
hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  required  physical  education,  and  be  in  the  urban  planning 
curriculum  for  at  least  the  last  four  semesters. 

The  following  requirements  are  effective  for  students  entering  September,  1964,  and 
thereafter. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS   (57  hours) 

Rhet.  101  and  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics 

Sociol.  100— Introduction  to  Sociology 

One  approved  sequence  of  six  hours  in  each  of  these  areas:  humanities,  biological  or  physical 

sciences,  and  social  sciences 
One  year  of  a  foreign  language  unless  a  student  has  completed  two  units  of  one  foreign 

language  in  secondary  school 
Algebra  and  trigonometry  or  a  passing  grade  on  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test 
Electives— maximum  of  nine  hours  from  the  groups  below;  balance  from  approved  elective 

list 


GRAPHICS  AND  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS   (a  minimum  of  15  hours) 

Basic  Design:  L.A.  131-132— Landscape  Design  I  and  II,  or  Art  119-120— Design 
Land  Surveys:  L.A.  122— Land  Surveys,  or  Geog.  373— Map  Compilation  and  Construction 
Statistical  Analysis:  Soc.  185— Introduction  to  Social  Science  Research  Methods,  and  Soc.  385— 
Social  Statistics,  or  equivalent 


URBAN  STUDIES   (a  minimum  of  22  hours) 

Arch.  339— Urban  Housing 

Fin.  264— Introduction  to  Urban  Real  Estate  and  Land  Economics 

Geog.  383— Urban  Geography 

Soc.  276— Sociology  of  the  City 

At  least  six  hours  in  political  science 


URBAN   PLANNING   (a  minimum  of  38  hours) 

U.P.  171— Planning  Cities  and  Regions 

U.P.  236,  337,  and  338-Urban  Planning  Studio  I,  II,  and  III 

U.P.  260— Special  Problems 

U.P.  351— History  of  Urban  Planning 

U.P.  374— Urban  Planning  Theory 

U.P.  376— Planning  Analysis 

U.P.  377— Comprehensive  Planning 

U.P.  378— Legislation  and  Administration 

U.P.  380— Regional  Planning 
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Curriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

This  curriculum  requires  132  semester  hours  of  credit  for  graduation,  not  counting 
physical  education,  effective  for  students  entering  June,  1964,  and  thereafter. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Art  181 — Freehand  Drawing , 

G.E.  107 — Geometry  for  Architects  .  .  , 
L.A.   101 — Introduction  to  Landscape 

Architecture     , 

L.A.  131 — Landscape  Design,  I 

Math.  1 12 — College  Algebra 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Physical    Education    


Art   182 — Freehand    Drawing    , 

Bot.    100— General   Botany    

G.E.   108 — Geometry  for  Architects   .. 

L.A.   132 — Landscape  Design,  II    

Math.     1 14 — Trigonometry     

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Physical    Education    


SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

C.E.  200— General  Surveying 3 

L.A.    133 — Landscape   Design,   III    4 

L.A.    141 — Landscape   Construction,   I    ..  2 

L.A.  151 -Plant  Materials,  I 3 

Electives    4 

Physical    Education    1 


17  HOURS 


L.A.  122 — Landscape  Surveys , 

L.A.   134 — Landscape   Design,   IV   .. 

L.A.   152— Plant  Materials,  II    

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     

Electives    

Physical    Education    


THIRD  YEAR 


17  HOURS 


Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient    and 

Medieval   Art    3 

L.A.    235 — Intermediate    Landscape    De- 
sign,   I     5 

L.A.  243 — Landscape  Construction,  II    ..  3 

L.A.   253— Planting   Design    3 

Electives    3 


17  HOURS 

Art     112 — Introduction     to     Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art 3 

L.A.  214 — History  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture       3 

L.A.  236 — Intermediate  Landscape  De- 
sign,  II    5 

L.A.  244— Landscape  Construction,  III   ..  3 

Electives    3 


FOURTH  YEAR 


18  HOURS 


L.A.  255 — Planting  Specifications 2 

L.A.  337 — Advanced  Landscape  Design,  I  6 

U.P.  171 — Planning  Cities  and  Regions  . .  3 

Electives    7 


17  HOURS 


L.A.  246— Professional   Practice 2 

L.A.  338 — Advanced  Landscape  Design, 

II    8 

U.P.  380— Regional  Planning    3 

Electives     :  4 


Curriculum  in  Music 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 


This  curriculum  requires  130  semester  hours  of  credit  for  graduation,  not  counting  the 
required  physical  education. 

The  general  education  requirements  must  be  met  from  the  approved  list  of  electives. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MAJOR 


The  instrumental  major  may  be  taken  in  piano,  organ,  harpsichord,  violin,  viola, 
violincello,  string  bass,  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  alto  saxophone,  cornet  or  trumpet, 
French  horn,  trombone,  baritone,  tuba,  percussion,  or  harp. 
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A  student  enrolled  in  this  curriculum  takes  two  applied  subjects,  one  a  major  (thirty- 
two  hours)  and  the  other  a  minor  (eight  hours). 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  public  recital  as  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       15  OR  16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

Music  101 — Theory  of  Music,  I 3 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication  ..3   or  4 

Physical    Education    1 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music,  II 

Music   107 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I    

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal  Communication    .3 

Physical  Education 

Electives 


SECOND  YEAR 


18  HOURS 


18  HOURS 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music,  III 3 

Music   108 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  II 1 

Music  213 — History  of  Music,  I 3 

Foreign  Language 4 

Physical  Education 1 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

Music  104 — Theory  of  Music,  IV 3 

Music   109 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  III 1 

Music  214— History  of  Music,  II 3 

Foreign  Language    4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR 


I6I/2  HOURS 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Music  300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint    3 

Music  310 — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music, 
or  Music  312 — Music  of  the  Baroque 
and  Classical  Periods    3 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

Electives    6 


16V2  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Music  301 — Fugue    3 

Music  311 — Music  in  the  Renaissance,  or 
Music    313— Music    of    the    Nineteenth 

and  Twentieth  Centuries    3 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

Electives    6 


FOURTH  YEAR  I6V2  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Music  330— Applied  Music  Pedagogy 

(piano  and  string  majors  only) 2 

Music    Ensemble     Vi 

Electives    10 


151/2  TO  17V2  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Music  330 — Applied  Music  Pedagogy 

(piano  and  string  majors  only) 2 

Music  Ensemble Vi 

Electives    9  to  1 1 


COMPOSITION   MAJOR 


Within  this  curriculum,  major  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  the  theory  of  music.  Neces- 
sary course  adjustments  require  approval  of  the  theory  division. 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  recital  of  original  compositions  as  part  of 
the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  If  the  major  is  theory,  an  advanced 
project  determined  and  approved  by  the  theory  division  is  required. 
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FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       16  OR  17  HOURS 

Applied  Music1        2 

Music  101 — Theory  of  Music,  I 3 

Music  106— Composition 2 

Music  1 10 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication  ..3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 


SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Applied  Music    .. . .  2 

Music  103 — Theory  of  Music,  III 3 

Music  106 — Composition 2 

Music  108 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  II 1 

Music  213 — History  of  Music,  I 3 

French,  German,  or  Italian 4 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                              15  OR  16  HOURS 

Applied  Music    2 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music,  II 3 

Music  106 — Composition 2 

Music   107 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I    1 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  ..3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 

16  HOURS 

Applied  Music    2 

Music  104— Theory  of  Music,  IV 3 

Music  106 — Composition 2 

Music    109 — Ear  Training,   Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  III 1 

Music  214 — History  of  Music,  II 3 

French,  German,  or   Italian    4 

Physical    Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR                                                     17V2  HOURS 

Applied  Music    2 

Music  200 — Instrumentation,  I    2 

Music  300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint     3 

Music  306 — Composition 4 

Music  310 — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music, 
or  Music  312 — Music  of  the  Baroque 

and  Classical  Periods 3 

Music    Ensemble    Vi 

Electives    3 

FOURTH  YEAR                               I6V2  TO  I8V2  HOURS 

Applied  Music   2 

Music  304 — Analytical  Techniques,  I  .  . . .  3 

Music    306 — Composition     4 

Music    Ensemble    Vi 

Electives    7  to  9 


17V2  HOURS 

Applied  Music    2 

Music  201 — Instrumentation,  II 2 

Music  301 — Fugue    3 

Music  306 — Composition 4 

Music  311 — Music  in  the  Renaissance,  or 
Music    313 — Music    of   the    Nineteenth 

and  Twentieth  Centuries 3 

Music    Ensemble    V2 

Electives    3 


17V2  HOURS 

Applied  Music    2 

Music  305 — Analytical  Techniques,   II    . .  3 

Music  306 — Composition    4 

Music  315 — Contemporary  Music 2 

Music    Ensemble    Vi 

Electives    6 


NOTES 


1  Whether  or  not  piano  has  been  the  applied  music  subject,  the  student  must  acquire  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte. 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  MAJOR 

FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       13  OR  14  HOURS 

Applied  Music1 4 

Music  101 — Theory  of  Music,  I 3 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication  ..3   or  4 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                              16  OR  17  HOURS 

Applied  Music    4 

Music  102 — Theory  of  Music,  II    3 

Music   107 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and    Keyboard    Harmony,    I    1 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication  ..3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    4 
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SECOND  YEAR                                                     16  HOURS 

Applied  Music1 4 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music,  III 3 

Music    108 — Ear  Training,   Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  II 1 

Music  213 — History  of  Music,  I 3 

French  or  German" 4 

Physical  Education 1 

THIRD  YEAR                                                     18V2  HOURS 

Music  300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint     3 

Music  310 — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music  3 

Music   Ensemble    Vi 

French  or  German2 4 

Literature3     3 

Electives  (non-music) 5 

FOURTH  YEAR                               lSVi  TO  17V2  HOURS 

Music  229— Thesis    2 

Music   312 — Music   of   the    Baroque   and 

Classical    Periods    3 

History    3 

Music  Theory  (304,  306,  307,  318) 2   or  3 

Music   Ensemble V2 

Electives    4  to  7 


16  HOURS 

Applied  Musicr 4 

Music  104— Theory  of  Music,  IV 3 

Music    109 — Ear  Training,   Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  III 1 

Music  214— History  of  Music,  II 3 

French  or  German     4 

Physical    Education    1 

I8V2  HOURS 

Music  301 — Fugue    3 

Music  311 — Music  in  the   Renaissance  ..  3 

Music  Ensemble Jfc 

French  or  German2 4 

Literature3     3 

Electives  (non-music) 5 


I6V2  TO  I8I/2  HOURS 

Music  229-Thesis    2 

Music  313 — Music  of  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries 3 

History    3 

Music  Theory  (305,  306,  308,  319) 2  or  3 

Music  Ensemble    V2 

Electives    5  to   8 


NOTES 

1  Whether  or  not  piano  has  been  the  applied  music  subject,  the  student  must  demonstrate  reason- 
able facility  in  piano  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

2  Two   years   in    one    language   are    required    except   with    special    permission    of   the   departmental 
adviser. 

3  English  363  and  364  are  recommended. 


VOICE  MAJOR 

The  major  applied  music  subject  throughout  the  course  includes  work  in  vocal  diction 
as  well  as  private  lessons  in  voice.  At  least  eight  hours  each  in  Italian,  French,  and  German 
are  required  for  the  voice  major.  A  student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  high  school 
study  in  either  French,  German,  or  Italian  is  excused  from  that  specific  curricular  require- 
ment and  allowed  to  substitute  eight  hours  in  electives. 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  public  recital  as  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       15  OR  16  HOURS 

Music  1 01  — Theory  of  Music,  I 3 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Music  166 — English  Diction,  or  Music 

167 — Italian  Diction 1 

Music    1 80— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 3 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication  ..3   or  4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Music  102 — Theory  of  Music,  II 3 

Music   107 — Ear  Training,   Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I 1 

Music  166 — English  Diction,  or  Music 

167 — Italian  Diction 1 

Music  1 80— Piano 2 

Music  181— Voice 3 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication  ..3   or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2 
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SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music,  III 3 

Music    108— Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  II    1 

Music  168 — German   Diction,  or  Music 

169— French    Diction    1 

Music    180— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 3 

Music  213— History  of  Music,  I 3 

Foreign  Language 4 

Physical    Education    1 

THIRD  YEAR  17V2  HOURS 

Music  Ensemble    Vi 

Music  300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint     3 

Music  310 — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music, 
or  Music  312 — Music  of  the  Baroque 

and  Classical   Periods    3 

Music  366 — Vocal  Repertoire,  I 1 

Music   381— Voice    3 

Foreign  Language 4 

Electives    3 

FOURTH  YEAR  I6V2  HOURS 

Music  Ensemble    V2 

Music  330 — Applied  Music  Pedagogy   .  .  2 

Music   381— Voice    3 

Electives    


IS  HOURS 

Music  104— Theory  of  Music,  IV 3 

Music    109 — Ear  Training,   Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  III 1 

Music  168 — German  Diction,  or  Music 

169— French  Diction 1 

Music  1 80— Piano 2 

Music  181— Voice 3 

Music  214— History  of  Music,  II 3 

Foreign   Language 4 

Physical    Education    1 

17V2  HOURS 

Music  Ensemble    .  . . . V2 

Music  301 — Fugue    3 

Music  311 — Music  in  the  Renaissance,  or 
Music   313 — Music    of   the    Nineteenth 

and  Twentieth  Centuries 3 

Music  367 — Vocal   Repertoire,   II    1 

Music  381— Voice 3 

Foreign  Language 4 

Electives    3 


13V2  TO  15V2  HOURS 

Music  Ensemble    V2 

Music  330 — Applied  Music  Pedagogy  ...  2 

Music  381— Voice 3 

Electives    8  to   10 


Curriculum  in  Music  Education 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

The  minimum  requirements  for  teaching  music  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
are  that  the  teacher  be  sufficiently  proficient  on  the  piano  to  play  accompaniments  of  music 
education  materials  and  to  play  at  sight  such  materials  as  hymns,  community  songs,  and 
folk  songs;  and  that  he  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  to  sing  with  a  pleasant  tone 
quality,  to  sing  at  sight,  and  to  be  able  to  impart  the  principles  of  voice  production.  Students 
who  can  not  meet  these  requirements  must  take  additional  work  in  the  branches  of  applied 
music  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

A  minimum  of  130  semester  hours,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Electives  in  these  curricula  must  include  at  least  one  course  in  humanities, 
social  sciences,  or  natural  sciences. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


VOCAL-CHORAL  EMPHASIS 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication1...  4 

Applied  Music  Elective2 2 

Music  101 — Theory  of  Music,  I 3 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Music  1 80— Piano 2 

Music    181— Voice    2 

Physical  Education 1 


15  HOURS 


D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication1  ...  4 

Applied   Music    Elective     2 

Music   102— Theory  of  Music,   II    3 

Music  107 —  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I 1 

Music    1 80— Piano    2 

Music  181— Voice 2 

Physical  Education 1 
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SECOND  YEAR 


16V2  HOURS 

2 

% 
4 


Applied  Music  Elective     

Music    Ensemble3 

Music   103— Theory  of  Music,   III    

Music   108 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and    Keyboard    Harmony,    II    1 

Music  1 80— Piano 2 

Music    181— Voice    2 

Natural  Science  Sequence 3 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teach- 
ing of  Secondary  School  Subjects  ...  2 
Physical  Education 1 


I6I/2  HOURS 

Applied  Music  Elective3 2 

Music   Ensemble3    Jfc 

Music    104 — Theory   of   Music,    IV    3 

Music  109 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and    Keyboard    Harmony,    III    1 

Music  142 — Elements  of  Conducting  ....  2 

Music  180-Piano4 2 

Music   181— Voice4 2 

Natural   Science  Sequence 3 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR 


Music  Ensemble     

Music  213— History  of  Music,  I 

Music  230 — Choral  Literature  and 

Conducting,    I    

Music    242 — Teaching    Music   in    Elemen- 
tary School 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology. 

Electives    


18V2  HOURS 

Vz 
3 


17Vz  HOURS 


Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since 
1877)     

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of 
American    Education    

Music  Ensemble2 

Music  214— History  of  Music,  II 

Music  231 — Choral   Literature  and 

Conducting,   II    

Music    243 — Teaching    Music    in    Junior 
High    School     

Electives    


FOURTH  YEAR 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Literature      

Music  245 — Choral  Arranging    

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization    and    Powers    

Speech   203— Dramatics  for  Teachers   . . 
Electives5    5  or 


17  OR  18  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.    232 — Educational    Practice    in 

Elementary   Education    2 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational   Practice   in 

Secondary    Education     3 

Ed.  Psych.  211— Educational  Psychology.  3 

Music    244 — Teaching    Instrumental 

Music     2 

Music  246 — Teaching  of  Choral  Music  . .  2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary   School    3   or  4 

NOTES 

1  Rhetoric  101,   102,  and  Speech   101   or  105  or  141    may  be  taken  instead  of  Division  of  General 
Studies  111  and  112. 

2  This  should  be  i.->  the  student's  major  applied   subject  if  that  subject  is  voice,  piano,  or  organ. 

3  Two  semesters  of  ensemble  must  be  in  Music  260,  261,  262,  263,  or  264. 

4  Tests  are  given  in  piano  and/or  voice.  If  the  student  has  not  attained  adequate  proficiency,  he  is 
required    to    take    additional    hours    in    these    courses. 

6  Electives  must  include  approved  sequences  of  at  least  six  hours  each  in  social  science  and  human- 
ities. 


INSTRUMENTAL  EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication1  ...  4 

Applied  Major    2 

Music   101 — Theory  of  Music,   I    3 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature 2 

Music    1 80— Piano    2 

Supplementary  Instruments3 2 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  15    HOURS 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication1   ...  4 

Applied  Major 2 

Music  102 — Theory  of  Music,  II 4 

Music  107— Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and    Keyboard    Harmony,    I     1 

Music  1 80— Piano 2 

Supplementary  Instruments3 2 

Physical  Education 1 
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SECOND  YEAR  I6V2  HOURS 

Applied  Major 2 

Music  Ensemble3 V2 

Music   103— Theory  of  Music,  III 3 

Music   108 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 

and    Keyboard    Harmony,    II    1 

Music    1 80— Piano4    2 

Natural  Science  Sequence 3 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teach- 
ing  of  Secondary   School   Subjects    .  .  2 

Supplementary  Instruments     2 

Physical    Education    1 


171/2  HOURS 

Applied  Major 2 

Music  Ensemble3 V2 

Music   104 — Theory  of  Music,  IV 3 

Music   109 — Ear  Training,   Sight  Singing, 

and    Keyboard    Harmony,    III     1 

Music  142 — Elements  of  Conducting  ....  2 

Natural    Science    Sequence    3 

Supplementary  Instruments2 2 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives5    3 


THIRD  YEAR  I8V2  HOURS 

Applied  Major 2 

Music    Ensemble3    V2 

Music    178— Voice   Class4    2 

Music  213— History  of  Music,  I 3 

Music   232 — Instrumental    Literature   and 

Conducting,    I     2 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 

Supplementary  Instruments" 2 

Elective    3 


I8V2  HOURS 

Hist.  Phil.   Ed.  201— Foundations  of 

American    Education    2 

Applied  Major 2 

Music  Ensemble3 V2 

Music  214— History  of  Music,  II 3 

Music    233 — Instrumental    Literature    and 

Conducting,    II     2 

Supplementary    Instruments2    2 

Electives6    7 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Hist.     262— The     United     States:     World 
Power    in    an     Industrial    Age    (since 

1877)     3 

Music  200— Instrumentation 2 

Literature 3 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Electives     5  or  6 


15  OR  16  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.    232 — Educational    Practice    in 

Elementary   Education    2 

Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice    in 

Secondary  Education 3 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology.  3 

Music  244 — Teaching  of  Instrumental 

Music     2 

Sec.    Ed.    240— Principles    of    Secondary 

Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School    3  or  4 


NOTES 

1  Rhetoric  101,   102,  and  Speech    101    or   105  or   141    may  be  taken   instead  of  Division  of  General 
Studies   111    and   112. 

2  Four  hours  of  winds  and  percussion  and  four  hours  of  strings  are  required.  The  remaining  four 
hours  are  assigned  in  strings  or  winds  at  the  choice  of  the  student  and  the  adviser. 

3  Two  semesters  of  ensemble  must  be  in  Music  254,  255,  256,  or  257. 

4  Tests  are  given  in   piano  and  voice.   If  the  student  has  not  attained  adequate  proficiency,  he  is 
required  to  take  additional  work  in  these  areas. 

5  Students  are  requested  to  take  two  of  the  following  courses:  Music  242,  243,  246.   Electives  must 
include  approved   sequences  of  at  least  six  hours  each   in    social   sciences  and   humanities. 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 
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FIFTH  YEAR                                                              4  UNITS 

Ed.   Psych.   311 — Psychology  of  Learning 

for  Teachers V2 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the 

School V2 

Music   Electives1    2 

Electives    1 


Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation    

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   302— History  of  Amer- 
ican   Education    

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Edu- 
cation    

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations 

of    Education    

Music   Electives1    

Electives    


4  UNITS 

V2 
V2 
V2 


NOTES 


1  A  maximum  of  two  units  is  allowed  in  applied  music. 


Teacher  Education  Minors  in  Music 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
w 
Mus 
Mus 


c  1 00 — Rudiments  of  Theory 

c  1  1 0 — Basic  Music  Literature 

c  1 42 — Elements  of  Conducting    

c    170 — String    Instruments    , 

c  180— Piano,  or  Music  183-199 — Band  and  Orchestral  Instruments  (to  be  chosen 

th  consent  of  adviser)    

c  244 — Teaching  of  Instrumental  Music 

c  171,  172,  173,  174,  175,  176— Wind  Instruments  (two  courses  required) 


Total 


HOURS 

2 
2 
2 
4 

4 
2 

4 

20 


VOCAL  MUSIC 

Music  100 — Rudiments  of  Theory 

Music  1 10 — Basic  Music  Literature 

Music  142 — Elements  of  Conducting 

Music  178 — Class  Instruction  in  Voice 

Music   1 80— Piano    

Music    181 — Voice    

Music  230 — Choral  Literature  and  Conducting 

Music  246 — Teaching  of  Choral  Music 

Music  Ensemble  (Vocal)    


Total 


HOURS 

2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
4 
2 
2 

1 

21 


University  of  Illinois  Bands 

The  University  Bands  are  organized  into  the  Concert  Band,  the  First 
Regimental  Band,  and  the  Second  Regimental  Band.  Membership  in  these 
organizations  is  determined  by  audition,  and  assignments  are  made  accord- 
ing to  proficiency  and  instrumentation.  Members  of  the  Concert  Band  in 
their  third  and  succeeding  years  are  eligible  for  scholarships  amounting  to 
approximately  one-half  the  tuition  fees  for  Illinois  residents. 

The  Bands  play  numerous  concerts  on  the  campus,  and  the  Concert 
Band  also  appears  in  many  Illinois  and  other  midwestern  cities.  In  addition, 
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the  Bands  furnish  music  for  commencement,  convocations,  athletic  events, 
military  ceremonies,  and  other  occasions. 

The  University  owns  a  large  library  of  band  music  and  was  bequeathed 
the  John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial  Library.  These  collections  comprise  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  libraries  of  band  music  in  the  world. 

The  Concert  Band  maintains  a  complete  symphonic  instrumentation  for 
the  study  and  performance  of  all  types  of  band  literature  and  is  open  to 
those  who  have  attained  a  high  level  of  musical  and  technical  proficiency 
on  their  instruments.  The  First  Regimental  Band  maintains  the  instrumen- 
tation of  the  standard  band  and  serves  as  a  training  organization  for  the 
Concert  Band.  The  Second  Regimental  Band  enrolls  those  who  do  not  at 
first  qualify  for  positions  in  the  other  bands,  until  they  become  eligible  for 
promotion  as  improvement  is  shown  and  vacancies  occur.  Membership  in 
all  bands  is  open  to  women  students  as  well  as  men. 


. 


Members  of  two  television  classes,  combining  efforts  for  a  program  on   home  landscaping,  in  the 
new    studios   of   WILL-TV. 


College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications 


For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  college  work,  the  College  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Communications  offers  an  additional  two  years  of  professional 
education  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  college  offers  education  in  three  curricula.  The  Department  of 
Advertising  supervises  work  in  the  advertising  curriculum  for  students  ex- 
pecting to  enter  advertising  agencies  or  the  advertising  departments  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  and  television  stations,  industrial  organizations, 
or  retail  stores.  The  news-editorial  curriculum'of  the  Department  of  Journal- 
ism is  intended  for  students  preparing  for  positions  as  editors,  reporters,  and 
writers  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  technical  publications;  for  positions 
in  the  field  of  community  journalism;  and  for  news  work  in  the  broadcast 
media.  The  Department  of  Radio  and  Television  prepares  students  for  gen- 
eral broadcasting  work  or  for  such  specialties  as  announcing,  news,  produc- 
tion, direction,  sales,  and  writing.  Instruction  in  this  curriculum  makes  use 
of  the  radio  and  television  facilities  operated  by  Stations  WILL-AM-FM-TV 
in  the  college. 

Students  with  appropriate  interests  and  aptitudes  may  combine  study 
in  this  college  with  study  in  other  specialized  fields.  Two  combination  pro- 
grams, one  in  home  economics  journalism  and  one  in  agricultural  journalism, 
have  been  established.  In  addition,  a  selection  of  courses  intended  to  prepare 
both  men  and  women  for  careers  in  medical  writing  and  editing  is  available. 
These  courses  were  chosen  with  the  assistance  and  approval  of  the  American 
Medical  Writers'  Association. 

Instruction  in  journalism  at  the  University  was  begun  in  1902  as  part  of 
the  courses  in  rhetoric  and  was  organized  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
English  in  1916.  The  School  of  Journalism  was  established  in  1927  as  a  sep- 
arate administrative  unit,  and  in  1941  it  was  moved  into  quarters  designed 
especially  for  its  use  in  Gregory  Hall.  In  1950  the  name  was  changed  to  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communications  with  divisions  of  journalism,  radio,  and 
advertising;  later,  the  radio  division  added  instruction  in  television.  In  Sep 
tember,  1957,  the  school  was  elevated  to  college  status,  and  in  September, 
1959,  the  college's  three  divisions  were  redesignated  as  departments. 

The  college's  sequences  in  news-editorial  work,  advertising,  and  radio- 
television  have  been  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
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Journalism.  The  standing  of  the  college  has  been  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Writers'  Association,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Associated  Business  Publications, 
Council  on  Radio-Television  Journalism,  Illinois  Press  Association,  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors,  Magazine  Publishers  Association, 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  National  Business  Publications,  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association,  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Radio-Television  News  Directors  Association,  and  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association. 

LIBRARY,  LABORATORIES,  AND   EQUIPMENT 

In  its  quarters  in  Gregory  Hall,  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  educates 
communications  workers  with  modern  equipment  which  includes  a  library  containing  8,500 
books,  the  morgue,  newspaper  files,  newsrooms,  photography  and  photoengraving  darkrooms, 
radio  and  television  classrooms  and  broadcasting  studios,  printing  laboratory,  and  advertis- 
ing layout  laboratory. 

Radio  students  make  use  of  portable  tape  recorders  for  assignments.  Both  newspaper 
and  radio  wire  copy  come  to  the  copy  desks  for  use  by  the  student  editors.  Typography 
students  study  the  engraving  and  stereotyping  processes,  and  photographers  have  a  com- 
pletely equipped  laboratory  with  ten  darkrooms,  workrooms,  studios,  and  telephoto  sending 
and  receiving  equipment.  Press  cameras  are  available  for  classroom  and  outside  assignments. 
Television  students  utilize  modern,  well-equipped  studios  for  classroom  productions. 

PRE-COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  are  advised 
to  register  as  prejournalism  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  where  they  will  be  assigned  to  the  Division  of  General  Studies  program.  However, 
they  may,  if  they  wish,  select  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  that  college.  Students 
should  try  to  include  courses  in  economics,  English,  history,  philosophy,  political  science, 
psychology,  and  sociology  or  anthropology.  A  reasonable  degree  of  typing  ability  should  be 
acquired  before  entering  the  college,  since  satisfactory  progress  in  the  curricula  depends 
upon  it. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  as  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  a  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  fifty-six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  college  work,  exclusive  of  the 
basic  courses  in  military  and  physical  education. 

2.  Present  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5.  No  applicant  whose  grade-point  average  in 
all  college  work  is  less  than  3.5  is  admitted  except  on  approval  by  the  college  of  an  individual 
petition  for  admission. 

Students  from  schools  of  journalism  of  approved  standing  who  comply  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  at  the  University 
may  receive  by  transfer  not  more  than  one  year  of  credit  in  the  college.  Not  more  than  half 
of  the  thirty  hours  of  advertising,  journalism,  and  radio-television  required  for  a  degree 
may  be  transferred  from  other  schools  or  colleges. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  college  offers  three  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science: 
the  news-editorial  curriculum  for  journalism  majors;  the  advertising  curriculum  for  ad- 
vertising majors;  and  the  radio-television  curriculum  for  radio-television  majors.  Degree 
requirements,  in  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements  as  to  registration,  residence, 
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scholarship,  fees,  and  courses  in  laboratory  science,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric,  include 
the  following: 

1.  A  total  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  training 
and  physical  education. 

2.  Not  less  than  thirty  hours  nor  more  than  thirty-six  hours  in  courses  offered  by  the 
college. 

3.  Not  less  than  twenty  hours  in  advanced  social  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in 
other  subjects  taken  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  and  approved  by  the  faculty.  The  home 
economics  minor  or  the  agriculture  minor  may  be  substituted  for  the  requirement  of 
twenty  hours  in  advanced  social  studies. 

4.  Completion  of  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  three  curricula  offered  by  the  college. 

5.  An  average  grade  of  "C"  in  all  courses  presented  for  the  degree.  In  addition,  the 
student  must  obtain  a  "C"  average  for  all  courses  taken  while  registered  in  the  college. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

For  graduation  with  Honors,  a  student  must  obtain  an  average  of  4.35  in  all  courses 
taken  after  admission  to  the  college;  for  graduation  with  High  Honors,  an  average  of  4.75 
is  required. 

Advertising  Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications 

To  be  graduated  from  the  advertising  curriculum,  a  student  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  a  degree  listed  above  and  must  complete  the  following  courses: 

THIRD  YEAR  HOURS         FOURTH  YEAR  HOURS 

Adv.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising  ..  3  Adv.  383 — Advertising   Media    3 

Adv.  382 — Advertising  Copy  and  Layout  4  Adv.  384 — Advertising  Campaigns    ....  3 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3  Adv.    385 — Advertising    Promotion    and 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing 3  Sales 2 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology.  4  Adv.  388— Advertising  in  Contemporary 

Society    2 

Marketing    courses    other    than    advertis- 
ing (in  addition  to  Mktg.  101) 3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  courses  within  the  college 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  .124  hours  for  graduation. 

News— Editorial  Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications 

To  be  graduated  from  the  news-editorial  curriculum,  a  student  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  a  degree  listed  above  and  must  complete  the  following  courses: 

HOURS 

Journ.  204 — Typography    3 

Journ.    21 1 — Newswriting     3 

Journ.  212 — Public  Affairs  Reporting    3 

Journ.  217 — History  of  Journalism,  or  Journ.  218 — The  Press  and  Public  Opinion 3 

Journ.  321 — News   Editing    4 

Journ.  323 — Advanced  Reporting,  or  Journ.  330 — Magazine  Editing,  or  Journ.  344 — 

Community  Newspaper  Publication,  or  Radio-TV  355 — Television  News 3 
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Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  courses  within  the  college 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation.  In  taking  the  thirty  required  hours 
in  journalism  and  communications,  the  student  is  expected  to  augment  the  core  of  required 
courses  with  electives  in  an  area  of  his  special  interest. 


Radio-Television  Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications 

The  curriculum  in  radio- television  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work  in  all 
except  the  technical  phases  of  radio  and  television. 

To  be  graduated  from  the  curriculum,  the  student  must  meet  the  general  requirements 
for  a  degree  from  this  college  and  complete  twenty-one  hours  in  the  following  courses, 
including  Advertising  281,  Introduction  to  Advertising;  Journalism  211,  Newswriting;  Radio- 
Television  252,  Television  Laboratory;  Radio-Television  261,  Principles  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasting;  and  Radio-Television  368,  Radio  and  Television  Regulation. 

A  minimum  of  twenty-one  hours  must  be  chosen  from  the  courses  listed  below: 

HOURS 

Adv.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising 3 

Adv.  386 — Radio  and  Television  Advertising 2 

Journ.  21 1 — Newswriting    3 

Radio-TV  252 — Television  Laboratory 3 

Radio-TV  261 — Principles  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting 2 

Radio-TV  263 — Radio  and  Television  Announcing 2 

Radio-TV  264 — Radio  and  Television  Performance 2 

Radio-TV  266— Broadcast  Continuity  Writing 3 

Radio-TV  267 — Radio  Production  and  Direction 3 

Radio-TV  291— Special  Problems 2  or  3 

Radio-TV  350— Broadcast   Playwriting    ...  1 3 

Radio-TV  354 — Television  Directing 3 

Radio-TV  355— Television  News 3 

Radio-TV  356 — Cinematography  for  Television    3 

Radio-TV  360 — Educational  Uses  of  Television  and  Radio 3 

Radio-TV  362 — Radio  and  Television  Station  Management 2 

Radio-TV  365— Radio  News 3 

Radio-TV  366-367— Advanced  Radio  and  Television  Practices 2  to  4 

Radio-TV  368 — Radio  and  Television  Regulation 2 


Minor  in.  Agriculture  for  Majors  in  This  College 

For  a  minor  in  agriculture,  the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty  hours 
in  agriculture.  These  twenty  hours  may  be  substituted  for  the  twenty  hours  of  advanced 
social  studies  required  by  the  college  for  graduation.  No  specific  courses  or  sequence  of 
courses  is  required  for  admission  to  the  agriculture  minor. 

Required  Courses:  HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  220— Farm  Management 3 

Agron.  121— Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science 4 

Students  with  ninety  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  three  hours  credit. 

An.  Sci.  120  or  D.S.  120— Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 3 

Electives  in  Agriculture 10 

Total     20 
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Electives: 

Agr.  Econ.  305 — Agricultural  Policies  and  Programs 3 

Agr.  Eng.  1 1 1 — Farm  Structures  and  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 3 

Agr.  Eng.   1 1 2 — Tractors  and  Field  Machinery 3 

Agron.  101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

An.  Sci.  201 — Livestock  Management,  or  An.  Sci.  220 — Feeds  and   Feeding,  or  An.  Sci.  301  — 

Beef  Production,  or  An.  Sci.  303 — Pork  Production,  or  An.  Sci.  304 — Poultry  Management.  .3   or  4 
D.S.   100 — Introduction  to  Dairy  Production 3 

Students  with  ninety  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  two  hours  credit. 

For.  1 00— Farm  Forestry 3 

Hort.  100— Introductory  Horticulture 3 

Juniors  and  seniors  receive  no  credit  for  this  course;  they  may  substitute  Horticulture 

242  or  262. 
Rural  Sociol.  277 — Rural  Social  Problems 3 


Minor  in  Home  Economics  for  Majors  in  This  College 

For  a  minor  in  home  economics,  the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty 
hours  in  home  economics,  including  seven  hours  of  required  courses  as  indicated  below.  The 
twenty  hours  in  home  economics  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  twenty  hours  of  ad- 
vanced social  studies  required  by  the  college  for  graduation. 


Required  Courses:  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  120 — Elementary  Nutrition,  or  Home  Econ.   132 — Foods  and  Nutrition 2  or  3 

Credit  is  not  given  in  Home  Economics  132  and  133  in  addition  to  Home  Economics  120 
and  125. 

Home  Econ.  183 — Consumer  Textiles 2 

Home  Econ.  271 — Home  Management,  or  Home  Econ.  171 — Home  Management,  and   Home 

Econ.  270 — Family  Financial  Management 2   or  5 

Electives  in  Home  Economics 14  or   10 

Total     20 

Electives: 

Home  Econ.  1 05 — Child  and  Family 4 

Home  Econ.   125 — Food  Selection  and  Preparation 3 

Home  Econ.  133 — Food  Management 2 

Credit  is  not  given  in  Home  Economics  132  and  133  in  addition  to  Home  Economics  120 

and  125. 

Home  Econ.  160 — The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings 4 

Home  Econ.  1 84 — Clothing  Selection 2 

Home  Econ.  202 — Laboratory  in  Child  Development 2 

Home  Econ.  210 — Family  Relationships 3 

Home  Econ.  231 — Foods • 3 

Home  Econ.  260 — Period  Styles  in  Home  Furnishings '.  . .  3 

Home  Econ.  280 — Household  Textiles 2 

Home  Econ.  285— History  of  Costume 2 

Home  Econ.  287— Consumer  Clothing  Problems 2 

Home  Econ.  395 — Fashion  Analysis 3 


Minor  in  Teacher  Education  in  Journalism 

The  teaching  minor  in  the  field  of  journalism  requires  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours 
in  journalism  and  communications.  In  addition  to  four  required  courses  with  a  total  of 
thirteen  hours  credit,  a  minimum  of  six  additional  hours  must  be  chosen  from  a  selected 
group  of  electives. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  Illinois,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  have  ad- 
ditional credit  of  six  hours  in  English. 
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Required  Courses:  HOURS 

Journ.   204 — Typography    3 

Journ.    21 1 — Newswriting     •.- 3 

Journ.   308 — High   School  Journalism    3 

Journ.  321 — News   Editing    4 

Electives  in  Journalism  and  Communications 5 

Total     18 

Electives: 

Adv.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising 3 

Journ.  212 — Public  Affairs  Reporting 3 

Journ.  215 — Contemporary  Affairs    2 

Journ.  218 — The  Press  and  Public  Opinion 3 

Journ.  223 — Photo-Journalism    3 

Journ.  326— Magazine  Article  Writing 3 

Radio-TV  261 — Principles  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting 2 


( 


. 


(} 


Law  Building. 


College  of  Law 


The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Law  is  to  train  men  and  women  for  the 
practice  of  law.  Training  for  this  purpose  has  proved  its  value  for  those  who 
become  judges,  legislators,  and  teachers  of  law,  and  for  administrators  in 
government  and  in  private  business.  The  college  aims  to  train  students  in  the 
skills  of  the  legal  profession.  However,  the  education  of  students  for  the 
practice  of  law  has  much  broader  implications  than  mere  training  in  profes- 
sional skills.  It  involves  the  inculcation  of  an  understanding  of  the  function 
of  law  in  the  social  order,  and  in  relation  thereto,  the  role  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  college  endeavors  to  inspire  a  consciousness  in  its  students  of  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  profession  and  of  the  profession's  responsibilities 
for  the  rational  development  and  improvement  of  the  law  in  its  substance 
and  its  administration. 

Instruction  in  the  College  of  Law  is  conducted  by  a  faculty  all  of  whom 
have  had  substantial  experience  in  private  practice,  government  service,  bar 
association  activities,  or  a  combination  of  these.  They  include  authors  of  the 
nation's  leading  law  textbooks,  treatises,  and  casebooks,  as  well  as  numerous 
law  review  articles. 

Most  classes  are  conducted  by  the  "case  method."  Broadly  conceived, 
the  case  method  involves  the  study  of  judicial  decisions,  statutes,  and  other 
sources  of  law,  and  the  discussion  and  critical  analysis  of  these  materials  by 
students  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  advanced 
classes,  increasing  use  is  being  made  of  exercises  in  drafting  and  research,  and 
of  seminars  in  which  students  may  lead  as  well  as  follow  in  the  discussion. 

Courses  are  offered  in  wide  variety.  Beginning  courses,  dealing  with 
basic  problems  in  contract,  tort,  crime,  and  procedure,  are  required  of  all 
students.  Traditional  fields  of  practice,  typified  by  trusts,  property,  commer- 
cial law,  public  law,  evidence,  corporations,  and  taxation,  are  thoroughly 
covered,  and  in  addition,  students  are  offered  a  wide  choice  of  specialized 
courses  such  as  those  in  antitrust,  municipal  corporations,  oil  and  gas,  in- 
surance, labor  law,  and  legislation.  They  may  also  take  courses  dealing  with 
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the  origins  and  ends  of  law,  such  as  the  legal  profession,  jurisprudence,  and 
law  and  society,  as  well  as  courses  in  international  and  comparative  law. 

ENTRANCE  WITH  A  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

Two  alternative  programs  of  prelegal  college  preparation  are  available  to  the  student. 
He  may  first  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  undergraduate  college.  This 
alternative  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  a  student  to  enjoy  the  cultural  opportunity 
of  a  four-year  liberal  education  or  to  attain  proficiency  in  a  vocational  field  which  may  be 
of  professional  use.  For  example,  a  student  preparing  for  government  service  may  obtain  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  political  science;  a  prospective  tax  lawyer  may  secure  one 
in  accountancy.  Engineering  and  law,  agriculture  and  law,  and  chemistry  and  law  are 
usual  combinations  in  preparation  for  special  fields  of  practice. 

ENTRANCE  WITH  SENIOR  STANDING 

The  second  alternative  is  to  enter  the  College  of  Law  with  senior  standing  after  three 
years  of  prelegal  study.  This  program  permits  the  student  to  obtain  his  bachelor's  degree 
after  one  year  of  law  study  if  he  is  in  a  college  which  permits  him  to  count  the  first  year 
of  law  work  as  credit  for  his  undergraduate  degree  in  arts  or  science.  This  arrangement  is 
permitted  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  also  per- 
mitted by  some  colleges  not  connected  with  the  University;  the  student  should  inquire  at 
his  own  institution. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law,  the  applicant  must  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  either  have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  undergraduate 
college  or  have  completed  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  such  a  degree  (excluding 
nontheory  courses). 

2.  He  must  have  a  grade  average  of  3.5  in  all  college  work  taken.  An  applicant  whose 
grade  average  is  somewhat  under  3.5  may  be  admitted  if  he  presents  sufficient  evidence 
through  the  score  he  has  made  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  (described  below)  of 
capacity  for  law  study.  Such  an  applicant  should  call  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Law  for  an  interview  and  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  may  be 
admitted. 

Law  School  Admission  Test.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  are 
required  to  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  The  test  is  given  at  various  centers  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  For  permission 
to  take  the  test,  applicants  should  write  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  requesting  an 
application  blank  and  bulletin  of  information.  Application  blanks  and  the  bulletin  of 
information  are  also  available  at  the  College  of  Law.  The  tests  are  given  four  times  a  year, 
ordinarily  in  February,  April,  August,  and  November.  The  bulletin  lists  the  dates  when 
applications  must  be  filed,  the  specific  days  on  which  the  tests  are  given,  and  the  places 
where  they  may  be  taken.  Applications  for  the  test  and  twelve  dollars  in  payment  of  the 
fee  must  be  received  in  the  office  of  the  Testing  Service  in  New  Jersey  not  later  than  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  each  test. 

The  score  secured  on  the  test  affords  valuable  evidence  of  the  applicant's  aptitude 
for  law  study  and  offers  a  basis  for  counseling  him  as  to  his  plans.  Since  the  test  is  designed 
to  measure  the  aptitude  of  the  applicant  and  not  his  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  no 
preparation  for  it  is  required.  Applicants  are  urged  to  take  the  test  four  to  six  months  in 
advance  of  the  term  to  which  admission  is  sought.  This  facilitates  an  early  decision  by  the 
College  of  Law  regarding  admission  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  applicant  to  be  considered 
for  a  scholarship  grant.  At  present  the  tests  are  given  through  the  Student  Counseling 
Service  of  this  University,  206  Student  Services  Building.  Applications  for  the  test  should, 
however,  be  made  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Application  for  Admission.  Applications  for  admission  should  be  filed  on  forms  fur- 
nished by  the  college,  preferably  not  less  than   120  days  before  the  opening  of  the  term 
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to  which  admission  is  sought.  Applicants  who  are  in  the  last  semester  of  their  prelegal 
college  work  may  submit  transcripts  of  all  work  completed  at  the  time  of  application. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  Champaign,  Illinois 
61822,  and  transcripts  should  be  sent  to  that  address  directly  from  the  registrars  of  the 
schools  attended.  Permits  to  enter  are  issued  by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  of  the 
University. 

Transfers  from  Other  Law  Schools.  Students  from  law  schools  of  approved  standing 
who  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  college  may  receive  by  transfer  up 
to  two  years  of  credit.  The  amount  of  credit  given  for  work  taken  in  another  school  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  standards  of  the  school  and  the  grades  the  student  has  received.  As  a 
rule,  credit  is  given  only  in  subjects  in  which  the  applicant  has  secured  a  grade  10  per  cent 
above  the  passing  mark,  or  where  the  letter  system  of  grading  is  employed,  one  letter  above 
the  passing  grade. 

Students  in  Other  Colleges  Electing  Law  Courses.  Students  registered  in  other  colleges 
of  the  University  who  desire  to  enroll  in  courses  in  the  College  of  Law  must  file  applications 
on  forms  provided  by  the  college  and  must  present  the  usual  evidence  that  they  are  qualified 
to  enroll  for  law  courses. 

PRELEGAL  COURSE 

A  student  contemplating  the  study  of  law  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  Student  Coun- 
seling Service  of  the  University  relative  to  his  interests  and  aptitudes  for  law,  and  with 
members  of  the  law  faculty  in  regard  to  his  plans. 

The  training  of  a  lawyer  begins  long  before  he  enters  the  College  of  Law.  His  effective 
pursuit  of  the  profession  depends  not  only  upon  his  mastery  of  rules  of  law,  but  also  upon 
his  proficiency  in  verbal  expression,  his  comprehension  and  thinking,  his  understanding  of 
the  physical  and  social  worlds  in  which  he  lives,  his  ability  to  associate  and  work  with 
others,  and  his  disposition  to  accept  and  discharge  responsibility.  These  capacities  also  play 
a  part  in  his  successful  completion  of  law  courses.  A  student  should  not  choose  his  prelegal 
studies  with  undue  regard  to  minimum  requirements.  The  period  of  prelaw-school  educa- 
tion should  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  phase  of  his  preparation  for  a  place  in 
the  legal  profession. 

The  College  of  Law  has  no  specific  requirements  with  regard  to  the  courses  chosen 
in  prelegal  study.  The  faculty  of  the  college  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  entitled  Careers 
in  Law,  in  which  it  suggests  various  courses  and  programs  of  study  which  are  helpful  in 
preparation  for  law  study.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
College  of  Law. 

Students  taking  the  curriculum  leading  toward  degrees  in  both  liberal  arts  and  law, 
or  commerce  and  law,  or  agriculture  and  law,  should  comply  with  the  majors  and  minors 
and  other  requirements  of  the  college  in  which  their  prelegal  work  is  taken.  Such  students 
are  urged  to  complete  all  these  requirements  before  entering  the  College  of  Law  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  first  year  of  the  law  curriculum. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on  students  who  study  law  for  a  minimum 
period  equal  to  six  semesters  and  obtain  ninety  semester  hours  of  passing  grades,  with  a 
weighted  average  grade  of  at  least  3.0  in  credits  obtained  in  law  courses  taken  in  this  Uni- 
versity. 

In  order  to  count  resident  study  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  time  requirement,  a  student 
must  carry  courses  aggregating  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  each  semester.  Proportional 
credit  toward  the  time  requirement  is  awarded  to  students  carrying  less  than  ten  hours  a 
week. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

A  student  who  has  complied  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
and  who  has  attained  in  all  work  done  in  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Law  and 
presented  for  the  degree  the  average  grade  specified  below,  may  be  recommended  for  honors 
as  follows:  for  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  4.35,  graduation  with  Honors;  for  an 
average  gTade  of  not  less  than  4.75,  graduation  with  High  Honors.  The  honors  conferred 
are  noted  upon  the  diploma  and  the  commencement  program. 
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REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED   COURSES 

The  first  year  of  law  study  consists  of  the  following  required  courses: 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Law  301  — Contracts  A 

Law  303— Torts  A 

Law  305— Judicial  Remedies 

Law  307 — Property  A    

Law  309 — Criminal   Law    

Law  315 — Legal  Writing  and  Research 


HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


3  Law  302— Contracts  B 

2  Law  304— Torts  B 

3  Law  308— Property  B 

3  Law  310 — Constitutional  Law  .. 

3  Law  316 — Moot  Court 

1  Law  320— Business  Associations 


In  the  second  year,  students  are  advised  to  register  in  the  following  courses: 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Law  323— Administrative  Law 

Law  324 — Corporations 

Law  325— Pleading    

Law  328 — Income  Taxation 

Law  329 — Decedents'  Estates  and  Trusts 


HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Law  322— Commercial  Law,  I  . . . . 

Law  326— Evidence    

Law  346 — Future  Interests 

Law  352— Taxation  of  Gratuitous 
Transfers     


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 


HOURS 


As  a  condition  to  graduation,  all  students  are  required  to  obtain  credit  in  at  least  one 
seminar  course  and  one  course  in  legal  theory  or  philosophy.  These  courses  are  generally 
taken  in  the  third  year.  Subject  to  maximum  enrollment  limitations,  the  student  may  satisfy 
these  requirements  by  electing  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 


SEMINAR  COURSES 

Law  371 — Seminar:  Commercial  Law 

Law   372 — Seminar:   Law  and   Technological   Change    

Law  373 — Seminar:  The  Legislative  Processes 

Law  374 — Seminar:  Federal  Taxation , 

Law  376 — Seminar:  Current  Constitutional  Problems 

Law  378 — Seminar:  Conflict  of  Laws 

Law  379 — Seminar:  Land  Use 

Law  380 — Seminar:   Estate  Planning 

Law  381 — Seminar:  Labor  Arbitration , 

Law  384 — Seminar:  International  Transactions 

Law  385 — Seminar:  Court  of  Justice  of  the  European  Community 
Law   386 — Seminar:   Criminal   Justice   Administration    , 

LEGAL  THEORY  OR  PHILOSOPHY  COURSES 

Law  348 — International  Law , 

Law  351  — Jurisprudence     

Law  359— Legal  History , 

Law  369— Soviet  Law 

Law  382 — Comparative  Law    

Law  383 — Law  and  Society 

Law   387 — International    Economic   Organizations    


HOURS 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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The  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices  of  the  Departments  of  Microbiology  and   Physiology  and 
Biophysics  are  in   Burrill  Hall. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  serves  several  major  purposes. 
It  is  the  bearer  of  the  tradition  of  liberal  education;  it  is  a  service  unit  for 
other  colleges  offering  fixed  programs  or  curricula  in  preprofessional  train- 
ing; and  it  offers  a  number  of  programs  leading  to  professional  degrees. 

SCIENCES  AND   LETTERS   CURRICULUM 

The  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  (page  299)  requires  a  nucleus  of  courses  in  biological 
sciences,  humanities,  physical  sciences,  and  social  sciences;  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  foreign  language;  and  a  concentration  in  the  subjects  chosen  as  majors  and  minors. 
Students  in  this  curriculum  are  encouraged  to  develop  interests  and  talents  supplementing 
their  major  subjects  and  to  take  courses  with  cultural  values,  such  as  art,  literature,  and 
music. 

All  students  planning  for  more  advanced  study  after  graduation  are  encouraged  to 
arrange  their  programs  with  reference  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
College. 

Within  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  a  student  may  specialize  in  courses  which 
prepare  him  for  the  following  professional  schools:  Dentistry,  Journalism  and  Communi- 
cations, Law,  Medicine,  Nursing,  Occupational  Therapy,  Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. There  are  also  preprofessional  programs  provided  within  the  college  for  students 
who  plan  to  meet  only  the  minimum  admission  requirements  for  these  professional  schools 
(see  page  296  under  Preprofessional  Programs). 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 

The  Division  of  General  Studies  provides  a  unified  two-year  program  of  basic  courses 
designed  to  introduce  the  university  student  to  the  fundamental  areas  of  learning.  Its  courses 
cut  across  the  liberal  arts  spectrum  and  provide  for  the  student  an  integrated  framework 
in  which  to  see  and  comprehend  the  unity  and  diversity  of  human  knowledge:  to  understand 
man  himself  and  his  physical  and  biological  environment,  to  grasp  the  nature  of  his  social 
and  historical  progress,  to  appreciate  his  creative  and  philosophical  achievements.  In  other 
words,  the  General  Studies  program  helps  the  student  to  see  the  world  of  knowledge  whole. 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
before  he  begins  his  specialized  studies  may  enroll  as  a  freshman  in  the  Division  of  General 
Studies  curriculum.  At  the  end  of  the  two-year  program,  the  student  may  transfer  to  other 
programs  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  into  other  colleges.  Students  electing 
to  enroll  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  are  expected  to  follow  the  course  of  study 
outlined  on  page  303. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  General  Studies  may  be  elected  by  any  student  in 
the  University  to  satisfy  college  and  university  requirements  in  general  education. 
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SPECIALIZED  PROGRAMS 


Biology.  See  page  303. 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  These  curricula  offer  more  specialized  training 
than  the  chemistry  major  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum.  For  details  of  these  cur- 
ricula, see  page  304. 

Combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Program.  Completion  of  this  five-year 
program  of  study  permits  a  student  to  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  some  branch 
of  engineering  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  a  detailed  description  of 
this  program,  see  page  234. 

Cooperative  Interdepartmental  Majors  and  Minors.  Cooperative  interdepartmental 
majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  the  following  areas:  American  Civilization  (page  307), 
Latin-American  Studies  (page  308),  Medieval  Civilization  (page  309),  Russian  Language 
and  Area  Studies   (page  309). 

Home  Economics.  Students  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  may  major  in  home 
economics.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  program,  see  page  310. 

Physics.  This  curriculum  offers  more  specialized  training  than  the  physics  major  in 
the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  and  is  recommended  to  students  who  are  preparing  for 
a  career  in  physics.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  curriculum,  see  page  311. 

Teacher  Education.  Prospective  teachers  who  are  registered  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  should  register  in  one  of  the  teacher  education  curricula  and  indicate 
their  choice  of  teaching  fields.  Satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  these  curricula  meets  in 
full  the  course  requirements  of  the  state  law  for  certification  of  teachers.  (See  pages  317 
to  345.) 

PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

General  Medical  Technology.  A  three-year  preprofessional  program  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  leading  to  a  fourth  year  at  the  College  of  Medicine  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  granted  by  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Medical  Record  Administration.  A  three-year  preprofessional  program  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  leading  to  a  fourth  year  at  the  College  of  Medicine  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  granted  by  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Occupational  Therapy.  This  program  consists  of  six  semesters  of  study  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  on  the  Urbana  campus  and  five  terms  at  the  College  of  Medicine 
on  the  Chicago  campus.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  in  this  program,  the 
student  is  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Occupational  Therapy  from 
the  College  of  Medicine.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  program,  see  page  313. 

Predentistry.  The  two-year  predentistry  program,  which  includes  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College  of  Dentistry,  is  outlined  on  page  314. 

Pre  journalism.  Requirements  for  admission  in  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
munications are  listed  on  page  282.  These  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  either  the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum  or  the  Division  of  General  Studies  program. 

The  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  recommends  that  students  interested 
in  transferring  to  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  after  their  sophomore 
year  enter  the  Division  of  General  Studies  and  follow  the  program  prescribed  by  the  Division 
of  General  Studies. 

Prelaw.  Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  ordinarily  complete  the  first  three 
years  of  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  before  entering  the  College  of  Law  (page  290). 

A  student  who  has  completed  ninety  semester  hours  (excluding  basic  military  training 
and  physical  education)  and  who  has  been  in  residence  either  the  first  two  years  or  the 
last  year  of  his  prelegal  work  may  count  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  a  maximum 
of  thirty-two  hours  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law,  subject  to  the  restrictions  on 
courses  taken  in  colleges  other  than  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (page  301).  A  student  who 
does  part  of  his  prelegal  work  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  must  complete  his 
junior  year  with  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  in  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus  to  satisfy 
this  requirement.  These  hours  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  minor  requirement,  but  not  the 
major  requirement. 

A  student  who  has  completed  his  first  ninety  semester  hours  (excluding  basic  military 
training  and  physical  education)  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  who  transfers 
to  an  accredited  college  of  law  other  than  that  of  the  University  of  Illinois  may  count  a 
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maximum  of  thirty-two  hours  of  law  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  on  courses  taken  in  colleges  other  than  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (page  301). 
A  student  who  does  part  of  his  prelegal  work  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  must 
complete  his  junior  year  with  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  in  residence  on  the  Urbana 
campus  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  These  hours  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  minor  require- 
ment, but  not  the  major  requirement. 

The  applicant  for  the  degree  should  petition  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  who  may  approve  the  granting  of  the  degree  if  all  the  college  and  University 
requirements  have  been  met. 

Premedicine.  The  three-year  premedicine  program,  which  includes  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine  and  the  requirements  for  the  combined 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences— Medicine  degree,  is  outlined  on  page  314. 

Prenursing.  This  program  is  a  one-year  program  designed  to  prepare  students  for  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  program  in  nursing  at  the  College  of  Nursing  in  Chicago.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  this  program,  see  page  315. 

Prepharmacy.  A  one-year  program  that  indicates  how  students  in  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum  can  meet  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in 
Chicago.   (See  page  316.) 

Preveterinary.  The  two-year  preveterinary  program,  which  includes  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  is  outlined  on  page  316. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  DIVISIONS 

To  correlate  the  work  of  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  following  groups  are  organized: 

1.  The  School  of  Life  Sciences,  consisting  of  Botany,  Entomology,  Microbiology, 
Physiology  and  BiophysicSj  and  Zoology. 

2.  The  Division  of  Humanities,  consisting  of  the  Classics,  English  (including  rhetoric), 
French,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  (including  German  and  Scandinavian),  History, 
Philosophy,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  (including  Polish,  Russian,  Serbo-Croatian, 
and  Ukranian),  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  and  Speech  and  Theatre. 

3.  The  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  consisting  of  Anthropology,  Economics  (a  depart- 
ment in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration),  Geography,  History, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Speech  and  Theatre. 

4.  The  departments  of  the  physical  sciences  are  Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  Geology,  and  Mathematics. 

Graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  work  is  conducted  in  all  departments  of  this  college, 
and  courses  in  all  these  departments  are  taken  by  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  and 
schools  of  the  University.  The  work  of  the  faculty  of  this  college  thus  serves  all  curricula 
that  include  the  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  are  awarded  at  graduation  to  students  in  recognition  of  the  superior  quality 
of  their  work. 

The  college  offers  two  types  of  recognition:  General  College  Honors  and  Departmental 
Distinction,  described  below.  To  be  eligible  for  either  type  of  honors  a  student  must  meet 
the  following  general  conditions: 

1.  He  must  meet  University  residence  requirements. 

2.  He  must  meet  the  college  requirements  for  graduation. 

3.  Normally  he  must  have  carried  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  academic  work 
(exclusive  of  military  training  and  physical  education)  each  semester. 

4.  He  must  have  attained  at  least  a  4.0  average  in  all  courses  counted  toward  gradua- 
tion from  this  college.  A  transfer  student  must  attain  at  least  a  4.0  average  in  all  courses 
completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois  which  are  counted  toward  graduation  from  this 
college. 

General  College  Honors.  College  Honors  are  recommended  by  the  dean  of  the  college 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  average,  without  regard  to  the  major  field.  For  College  Honors, 
the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Honors  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Departmental  Distinction.  A  student  who  is  eligible  for  College  Honors  may  be  recom- 
mended for  Departmental  Distinction  if  he  has  shown  superior  achievement  in  his  major 
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field  of  study.  A  student  enrolled  in  an  interdepartmental  curriculum  mav  be  recommended 
for  Distinction  by  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  that  curriculum  in  general 
conformity  with  the  conditions  for  Departmental  Distinction.  A  student  enrolled  in  a 
teacher-training  curriculum  should  consult  requirements  described  under  the  separate 
heading  below. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  scholastic  requirements  and  the  minimum  requirements 
for  his  major,  a  student  graduating  with  Departmental  Distinction  must,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  major  department,  comply  with  at  least  one  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  present  an  acceptable  thesis. 

2.  He  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  prepared  by  the  major  department  or 
other  competent  body. 

3.  He  must  pursue  a  special  course  of  study,  of  at  least  four  semester  hours,  approved 
by  the  major  department.  This  special  course  of  study  is  over  and  above  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  required  for  the  major. 

The  student  interested  in  graduating  with  Distinction  should  consult  with  his  major 
adviser  concerning  which  of  these  alternatives  is  desirable. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  with  Distinction  must  register  their  candidacy  with  their 
adviser,  preferably  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  Each  area  of  specializa- 
tion transmits  to  the  Honors  Council  of  the  college,  not  later  than  the  third  week  of 
each  semester,  the  current  list  of  students  who  have  been  accepted  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  with  Distinction.  Such  students  are  regarded  as  participating  in  the  College  Honors 
Program. 

The  degree  with  Distinction,  High  Distinction,  or  Highest  Distinction  is  recommended 
by  the  major  department  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  For  High  or  Highest 
Distinction,  the  thesis,  comprehensive  examination,  or  special  course  of  study  must  give 
evidence  of  exceptional  ability.  Students  may  obtain  information  on  requirements  from 
the  departmental  and  curriculum  advisers. 

For  Departmental  Distinction,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Honors  in  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  with  Distinction  (or  High  Distinction  or  Highest  Distinction)  in  ...  . 
Such  citations  are  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  major  department  or  by  the  adviser 
in  specialized  curricula  and  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 

Distinction  in  Teacher  Education  Curricula.  A  student  who  is  eligible  for  College 
Honors  and  who  has  completed  a  curriculum  in  teacher  education  may  be  recommended 
for  Distinction  in  the  teaching  of  his  area  of  specialization  if  he  has  shown  superior  ability 
in  that  area. 

The  degree  with  Distinction,  High  Distinction,  or  Highest  Distinction  is  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  the  general  scholastic  average  and  of  the  average  of  courses  in  his  area  of 
specialization,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  area  of  specialization  committee,  and  on  any 
additional  requirements  imposed  by  that  committee.  For  High  and  Highest  Distinction,  the 
candidate  should  give  evidence  of  exceptional  ability  in  his  course  in  practice  teaching. 
Information  on  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  adviser  in  the  area  of  specialization. 

For  Distinction  in  teacher  education,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Honors  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  Distinction  (or  High  Distinction  or  Highest  Distinction)  in 
the  teacher  education  curriculum.  Such  citations  are  recommended  by  the  chairman  of  the 
area  of  specialization  committee  and  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 


PHI   BETA  KAPPA 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  oldest  national  honorary  fraternity,  stands  for  high  scholarship 
in  the  liberal  arts.  Students  are  eligible  for  membership  who  have  a  high  grade-point 
average  (4.5  or  above)  and  who  have  taken  at  least  three-quarters  of  their  credits  in  courses 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  at  least  eight  hours  in  each  of  the 
four  areas  of  humanities,  social  studies,  science  (four  hours  must  be  taken  in  a  laboratory 
science),  and  foreign  language.  Students  are  normally  elected  to  membership  in  their 
senior  year,  but  graduates  of  the  preceding  semester  and  second-semester  juniors  with  a 
very  high  average  may  be  chosen.  Transfer  students  may  become  eligible  in  the  second 
semester  of  their  senior  year  if  they  have  completed  three  semesters  in  residence  (totaling 
at  least  forty-five  semester  hours)  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Elections  to  Phi  Reta  Kappa  are  made  in  accordance  with  its  own  rules.  The  University 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  elections. 
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Curriculum  in  Sciences  and  Letters 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 

This  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  Majors 
in  the  physical  sciences  (which  include  mathematics),  the  biological  sciences,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  psychology  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  degree  desired 
must  be  indicated  on  the  degree  card  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  last  semester  of 
work. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

Although  each  student  has  a  faculty  adviser,  the  student  is  responsible  for  meeting 
the  requirements  for  graduation.  Therefore,  each  student  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  requirements  listed  below  and  should  refer  to  them  each  time  he  plans  his  program. 

A  total  of  120  semester  hours,  excluding  physical  education  and  basic  military  training, 
is  required  for  graduation.  No  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours 
required  for  graduation  may  be  "D"  grade.  A  student  must  spend  either  the  first  three 
years,  earning  not  less  than  ninety  semester  hours,  or  the  last  year,  earning  not  less  than 
thirty  semester  hours,  in  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus.  The  hours  must  be  applicable 
toward  the  degree  sought.  For  complete  information  about  other  requirements,  see  the 
pages  indicated  below. 

Advanced  Courses— page  302  Major— page  300 

Electives— page  302  Minor— page  301 

Foreign  Language— see  below  Physical  Education— page  112 

General  Education  Sequences— see  below  Residence— page  111 

Grade-point  Average— page  111  Rhetoric— page  112 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four 
semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  Completion 
of  four  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  in  high  school  also  satisfies  this  requirement. 
Proficiency  examinations  are  offered  in  those  languages  which  are  included  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  transferring  from  other  col- 
leges may  present  in  satisfaction  of  the  language  requirement  two  years  of  college  credit 
in  a  language  not  offered  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language 
unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Students  planning  to  enter  the  Graduate 
College  are  advised  to  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  of  the  following  languages: 
French,  German,  Russian. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  SEQUENCES 

Students  who  enter  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  (or  who  enter  other  schools 
and  subsequently  transfer  to  the  college)  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  approved 
sequence  in  each  of  these  areas:  biological  science,  humanities,  physical  science,  and 
social  science. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  the  foregoing  sequences: 

1.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  of  these  sequences  during  the  first  year 
of  study. 

2.  Students  with  sophomore  standing  must  complete  at  least  one  additional  sequence 
during  the  second  year. 

3.  Some  of  the  sequences  are  at  the  advanced  level  and  require  at  least  junior 
standing.  Such  courses  count  toward  advanced  hours  required  for  graduation. 

4.  A  student  need  not  satisfy  a  sequence  in  the  area  in  which  his  major  department 
is  classified  (page  297),  and  a  student  may  not  use  any  courses  from  the  department  in 
which  he  majors  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirement  in  another  area.  Conse- 
quently, a  freshman  should  enroll  in  a  sequence  which  does  not  duplicate  his  intended 
major. 
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5.  A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  sequence  from  any  one  department  to 
satisfy  the  general  education  requirements. 

6.  A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  six-hour  or  seven-hour  sequence  listed 
below  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements. 

7.  Any  student  who  has  completed  the  six  courses  prescribed  by  the  Division  of 
General  Studies  has  satisfied  all  the  general  education  sequence  requirements  in  the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 

8.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  sequences  should  be  chosen  from  courses  approved  by 
the  college.  Authority  for  substitutions  in  the  sequence  requirements  must  be  obtained 
from  one  of  the  deans.  The  following  have  been  approved: 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Division  of  General  Studies  131,  132 
Physiology  103  (or  203),  Psychology  103 
Or  eight  hours  in  any  two  of  the  following: 
Botany  100 
Entomology  103 
Microbiology  100  and  101 
Physiology  103  (or  203) 
Zoology  104 


HUMANITIES 

A  six-hour  sequence  in  one  foreign  litera- 
ture at  the  200  and  300  level  (not  lan- 
guage courses) 

Art  111,  112,  plus  either  a  300  course  in 

v  history  of  art  or  Philosophy  323 

Classical  Civilization  301,  302 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162 

English  101,  102,  103 

English  105,  106 

English   121,  122,  123 

English  251,  252,  253,  287  (any  two  or  three 
of  the  four  courses;  six  or  nine  hours) 

English  338,  339,  340  (any  two  or  all  three 
courses;  six  or  nine  hours) 

History  131,  132 

History  323,  324 

Humanities  151,  152 

Humanities  211,  212 

Humanities  363,  364 

Music  130,  131,  plus  either  312  or  313 

Philosophy  101,  102,  105 

Philosophy  303,  306 

Russian  309,  310  (six  hours) 

Speech  177,  178 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Astronomy  101,  102 
Chemistry,  any  eight  hours 
Division  of  General  Studies  141,  142 
Geography  101,  111 
Geology  101,  102 

'"•Mathematics  118,  119;  or  any  eight  hours 
Physics,  any  eight  hours 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Anthropology  102,  103 
Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122 
Division  of  General  Studies  151,  152 
Division  of  General  Studies  171,  172 
Economics  108,  210 
Economics  1U8,  iil8 
Geography  101,  104 
History  111,  112 
History  151,  152 
History  260,  261,  262 
Philosophy  103,  104 
Political  Science  191,  192 
Psychology  100,  101 
Sociology  100,  243 
Sociology  104,  105 


MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

Major  Subjects.  Each  student  before  beginning  the  junior  year  selects  one  subject 
and  declares  it  to  be  his  major.  In  order  to  be  acceptable  for  graduation,  a  major  must 
consist  of  at  least  twenty  hours  in  courses  chosen  from  those  designated  by  a  department 
and  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Such  courses  must  be  inclusive  of  some  dis- 
tinctly advanced  work  and  exclusive  of  courses  open  to  freshmen.  Normally,  a  student  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  is  expected  to  complete  at  least  nine  advanced 
hours  of  his  major  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana.  Individual  depart- 
ments may  designate  certain  courses  which  they  require  among  these  nine  hours,  or  which 
they  exclude. 

Courses  from  other  colleges  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  provided  that  they  have 
been  formally  approved  and  are  listed  in  the  departmental  statement  of  the  major  require- 
ments. It  should  be  noted  that  not  more   than   thirty-two  hours  in  courses  outside   the 
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college  can  be  counted  toward  graduation,  except  for  a  student  with  a  major  or  a  minor 
in  economics  or  in  physics,  or  with  a  minor  in  law,  who  may  use  thirty-two  hours  outside 
the  college  in  addition  to  his  major  or  minor.  (Students  who  matriculated  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1963,  are  bound  by  the  rule  then  in  force.)  A  list  of  electives  from  other  colleges  is 
given  on  page  302. 

The  subjects  recognized  as  majors  by  this  college  are  actuarial  science  (mathematics), 
anthropology,  astronomy,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  economics,  English,  entomology, 
finance,  French,  geography,  geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  history  of  art,  home  eco- 
nomics, Italian,  Latin,  mathematics,  microbiology,  music,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology, 
political  science,  psychology,  rhetoric  and  composition,  Russian,  sociology,  Spanish,  speech, 
statistics  (mathematics),  zoology. 

Minor  Subjects.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  offer,  in  addition  to  his  major, 
a  minor  consisting  of  twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  designated  by  the  department 
in  which  he  is  taking  his  major  and  approved  by  the  faculty,  with  at  least  eight  hours 
in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

Normally,  a  student  selecting  a  sole  minor  must  take  at  least  six  hours  in  residence 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  If  he  elects  a  split  minor,  at  least  half  of  the  hours  offered 
for  each  field  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana. 

In  exceptional  cases  and  with  prior  approval  of  the  major  department,  individual 
students  may  petition  for  exceptions  to  these  minimum  major  and  minor  residence  re- 
quirements. 

Courses  outside  the  college  may  be  used  toward  a  minor  provided: 

1.  That  they  have  been  approved  by  the  major  department  and  are  listed  in  its 
statement  of  approved  minors;  or 

2.  That  they  have  been  approved  in  writing  by  the  major  department  to  be  used 
as  a  special  minor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  more  than  thirty-two  hours  in  courses  outside  the  col- 
lege can  be  counted  toward  graduation,  except  for  a  student  with  a  major  or  minor  in 
economics  or  in  physics,  or  with  a  minor  in  law,  who  may  use  thirty-two  hours  outside 
the  college  in  addition  to  his  major  or  minor.  (Students  who  matriculated  prior  to 
September,  1963,  are  bound  by  the  rules  then  in  force.)  A  list  of  electives  from  other 
colleges  is  given  on  page  302. 

Interdepartmental  Majors  and  Minors.  The  curricula  in  American  civilization,  Latin- 
American  studies,  medieval  civilization,  and  Russian  language  and  area  studies  may  be 
used  as  majors  or  as  minors  with  majors  in  certain  departments.  The  details  of  these 
curricula  and  the  departments  with  which  they  may  be  used  as  majors  or  as  minors  are 
shown  on  pages  307  to  309. 

Natural  Sciences  Program.  The  natural  sciences  program  for  beginning,  science- 
oriented  students  fosters  early  training  in  the  basic  science  courses  and  has  the  distinct 
advantage  that  selection  of  a  specific  major  is  delayed  until  interests  and  abilities  are 
more  clearly  defined  by  experience.  After  a  period  of  two  to  four  semesters  in  the  pro- 
gram, a  student  may  transfer  with  ease  into  a  number  of  departmental  major  programs 
without  loss  in  the  time  required  for  graduation.  By  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year, 
students  considering  a  major  in  astronomy  should  have  taken  Astronomy  101  and  102;  those 
considering  a  major  in  geology  should  have  taken  Geology  101  and  102;  and  those  con- 
sidering a  major  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  should  have  taken  Chemistry  234  and  336 
or  342.  / 

Students  in  the  natural  sciences  program  should  complete  the  rhetoric  requirement 
by  the  end  of  their  second  semester  and  the  foreign  language  requirement  as  well  if  a 
language   begun   in   high   school   is   to   be   continued.   In   addition   they   should   complete 
by  the  end  of  their  fourth  semester: 
Mathematics  123,  132  and  142,  or  133  and  143;  and  343.  Students  not  qualified  to  take 

analytic  geometry  in  their  first  semester  should  take  algebra  (Mathematics  111  or  112) 

and  trigonometry  (Mathematics  114)  and  then  the  above  sequence. 
Chemistry  107,  108.  Students  not  prepared  to  start  with  Chemistry  107  should  take  Chemistry 

102  and  then  the  above  sequence. 
Physics  106,  107,  108. 
Biology  151  and  251;  or  Botany  100  or  101  and  Zoology  101. 

The  program  outlined  is  designed  for  students  entering  with  four  years  of  high 
school  mathematics,  including  trigonometry  and  a  year  each  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
Students  without  the  benefit  of  this  background,  or  its  equivalent,  may  enter  the  pro- 
gram, selecting  when  appropriate,  the  prerequisites  of  the  prescribed  courses.  In  order 
to   complete   these   sequences,   it   may   be   necessary   for   some   students    to   postpone   the 
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completion  of  their  general  education  requirement  until  their  junior  or  senior  year.  A 
general  education  sequence  in  the  humanities  or  in  social  sciences  taken  as  an  upper- 
classman  may  be  elected  from  among  those  which  give  advanced  hour  credit. 

In  the  third  or  fourth,  and  in  any  event  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  semester,  the 
student  should  select  a  departmental  major  to  continue  his  training  in  a  special  area. 
He  should  plan  his  program  carefully  with  his  adviser  in  order  to  satisfy  by  the  end  of 
the  senior  year  not  only  the  general  education  sequence  requirements,  but  also  the 
college  requirement  of  thirty  hours  of  advanced  courses. 

ADVANCED  COURSES 

Thirty  hours  of  the  work  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  must  be  in  courses  not 
ordinarily  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Advanced  courses  are  numbered  200  and 
300.  Students  should  plan  their  first  and  second  years  of  work  to  include  the  prerequisites 
for  advanced  courses. 


ELECTIVES 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Any  course  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  be  used  as  a  free  elective. 

Other  Colleges.  Not  more  than  thirty- two  hours  of  courses  taken  in  other  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  University,  including  those  used  as  majors,  minors,  and  free  electives, 
may  be  counted  toward  graduation,  except  for  a  student  with  a  major  or  a  minor  in 
economics  or  in  physics,  or  with  a  minor  in  law,  who  may  use  thirty-two  hours  outside 
the  college  in  addition  to  his  major  or  minor.  (Students  who  matriculated  prior  to  Sep- 
tember, 1963,  are  bound  by  the  rules  then  in  force.) 

Courses  outside  the  college  which  may  be  used  as  free  electives  must  conform  to 
the  following  list  approved  by  the  faculty: 


Accountancy.  A  total  of  6  hours  including 
not  more  than  one  of  the  following 
courses:    Accountancy    101,    102,    or   201. 

Agricultural  Economics.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Architecture.  A  total  of  15  hours. 

Art.  A  total  of  15  hours,  unless  the  student 
is  majoring  in  history  of  art. 

Aviation.  A  total  of  3  hours. 

Business  Law.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Dance.  Dance  340,  346.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Economics.  All  courses. 

Education.  A  total  of  20  hours. 

Engineering.  A  total  of  10  hours  for  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  students.  Students  in  the 
combined  engineering-liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences program  may  count  all  engineering 
courses  toward  the  combined  degrees. 

Finance.  All  courses. 

Food  Science.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Forestry.  A  total  of  3  hours. 

Home  Economics.  All  courses. 

Horticulture.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Hygiene.  A  total  of  2  hours. 

Journalism.  A  total  of  10  hours  from 
courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Communications. 

Law.  A  total  of  32  hours.  (See  page  296.) 


Library  Science.  A  total  of  20  hours. 

Management  and  Marketing.  A  total  of  6 
hours. 

Medicine.  See  page  314. 

Military.  A  total  of  8  hours  in  advanced 
courses  at  the  rate  of  2  hours  per  semester. 

Music.  A  total  of  15  hours  approved  by  the 
director  of  the  School  of  Music,  unless 
the  student  is  majoring  in  music. 

Physical  Education  for  Women.  Dance  340, 
346.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Physics.  All  courses. 

Religious  Foundation  Courses.  A  total  of  10 
hours.  Not  open  to  freshmen  or  to  stu- 
dents on  probation.  A  student  may  not 
register  for  more  than  one  foundation 
course  in  a  semester  and  must  be  regis- 
tered for  a  least  12  academic  hours  in 
addition  to  the  foundation  course.  Grades 
earned  in  these  courses  are  not  computed 
in  the   academic  average  for  graduation. 

Social  Work.  A  total  of  12  hours. 

Urban  Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. A  total  of  7  hours. 

Graduate  Courses.  A  student  of  excellent 
standing  who  is  within  5  semester  hours 
of  his  bachelor's  degree  may  be  given 
the  privilege  of  electing  courses  in  the 
Graduate  College  with  the  consent  of  the 
dean  of  that  college.  Such  a  student  reg- 
isters in  both  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  College. 
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Division  of  General  Studies 

The  work  of  this  program  is  based  on  seven  general  courses,  one  in  each  of  the 
following  fields:  verbal  communication,  history  of  civilization,  biological  science,  physical 
science,  social  science,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  philosophy  and  psychology.  Each 
course  extends  through  two  semesters  and  gives  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  toward 
graduation.  The  student  receives  grades  and  credits  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

In  all  these  courses  the  general  purpose  is  the  introduction  of  the  student  to  the 
points  of  view  and  methods  of  exploration  characteristic  of  each  field  to  enable  him  to 
discover  and  make  use  of  its  resources  for  individual  and  social  living.  These  courses 
are  planned  to  supplement  and  support  one  another. 

Each  student  normally  completes  three  of  these  general  courses  in  his  freshman  year 
and  three  more  of  them  in  his  sophomore  year. 

FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       14  TO  16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication  ....  4  D.G.S.   112 — Verbal   Communication    ...  4 

D.G.S.  121— History  of  Civilization 4          D.G.S.   122— History  of  Civilization 4 

D.G.S.  131 — Biological  Science,  or  D.G.S.  D.G.S.  132 — Biological  Science,  or  D.G.S. 

141 — Physical  Science    4               142 — Physical  Science    4 

Foreign  Language1 4           Foreign  Language1 4 

Physical    Education    1           Physical  Education 1 

SECOND  YEAR  14  TO  16  HOURS  14  TO  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.  131 — Biological  Science,  or  D.G.S.  D.G.S.  132 — Biological  Science,  or  D.G.S. 

141 — Physical   Science    4  142 — Physical   Science    4 

Two  of  the  following:  Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.   151— Social  Science 4  D.G.S.   152— Social  Science 4 

D.G.S.  161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts..  4  D.G.S.  162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts..  4 

D.G.S.    171— Psychology    4  D.G.S.  172-Philosophy 4 

Foreign  Language1 4  Foreign  Language1 4 

Physical    Education    1  Physical  Education 1 

NOTES 

1  The  foreign  language  requirement  for  students  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  program  is  the 
same  as  that  for  students  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  (page  299).  Upon  completion  of  the 
requirement,  suitable  electives  may  be  substituted  for  foreign   language   in  the   outline  above. 


SPECIALIZED   PROGRAMS 

Curriculum  in  Biology 

This  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Life  Sciences.  It  is  designed  for 
superior  students  and  provides  a  broad  foundation  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences 
suitable  as  a  basis  for  graduate  and  professional  training  in  biology. 

Entry  into  the  curriculum  requires  advanced  standing  in  biology,  James  Scholar 
status,  or  other  evidence  of  superior  background  and  achievement.  Continuation  in  the 
program  requires  a  minimum  grade  of  "B"  in  each  of  the  core  biology  courses,  Biology 
151,  251,  351. 

Students  who  qualify  for  this  curriculum  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  the  sequences  in  rhetoric,  foreign  languages,  general  education,  and 
physical  education  prescribed  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 

2.  Complete  a  major  consisting  of  Biology  151,  251,  351,  and  ten  additional  hours 
of  courses  offered  by  departments  of  the  School  of  Life  Sciences  and  numbered  300  or 
above. 

3.  Complete  a  minor  in  chemistry  consisting  of  Chemistry  107,   108,  234,  350,  and 


\ 
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355.   Depending  on   high   school   backgrounds   and  scheduling  considerations,   Chemistry 
101  and  105,  or  102  and  105,  or  109  may  be  substituted  for  Chemistry  107  and  108. 

4.  Mathematics  122;  and  either  the  sequence  132,  142,  or  133,  143. 

5.  Physics  101  and  102,  or  106,  107,  and  108. 

6.  To  graduate  with  distinction,  a  student  must  participate  in  the  junior-senior 
Honors  Program  of  the  School  of  Life  Sciences. 

7.  Students  entering  this  curriculum  are  cautioned  to  arrange  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  programs  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  college  require- 
ment of  thirty  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Because  of  the 
emphasis  this  curriculum  places  on  the  biological  and  physical  sciences,  students  should 
consider  taking  electives  in  the  area  of  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

Curricula  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 

The  following  curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  afford  more  specialized 
training  than  is  required  of  students  who  make  chemistry  their  major  subject  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  have  at  least 
a  3.5  general  average,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  the  required 
work  in  physical  education,  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the  department  as  juniors  or 
seniors.  A  transfer  student  to  be  accepted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the 
institution  or  institutions  from  which  he  transfers  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Curriculum  in  Chemistry 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

A  total  of  130  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and 
physical  education,  as  outlined  below,  is  required  for  graduation. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Chem.  107 — General  Chemistry1 5 

Language,    usually   German"    4 

Math.   122— Analytic  Geometry 4 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Chem.  234 — Organic  Chemistry 5 

Language"     4 

Math.   142— Calculus    3 

Physics    107 — General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Chem.  108 — General  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative  Analysis    5 

Math.   1 32— Calculus    5 

Physics   106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical    Education    1 

16  HOURS 

Chem.  336 — Organic  Chemistry 3 

Chem.  342— Physical  Chemistry 3 

Physics    108— General   Physics   (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives3     6 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Chem.  292— Chemical  Literature  and 

Reference  Work 1 

Chem.  315 — Inorganic  Chemistry 3 

Chem.  321— Analytical   Chemistry 5 

Chem.  343 — Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory    1 

Chem.  344— Physical  Chemistry 3 

Electives      4 


16  HOURS 


Chem.  345— Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory    

Electives3     


1 

15 
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FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  16  HOURS 

Electives3     16  Electives8     16 

NOTES 

1  For  students  without  entrance  credit  in  chemistry,  the  required  sequence  of  courses  is  Chemistry 
101,  107,  108.  For  students  with  entrance  credit  in  chemistry,  but  without  adequate  preparation  for 
Chemistry  107,  the  required  sequence  of  courses  is  Chemistry  102,  107,  108. 

2  The  minimum  language  requirement  in  the  chemistry  curriculum  is  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
college  work  in  German,  or  of  one  year  of  college  work  in  German  and  one  year  in  Russian.  When 
a  student  does  not  offer  work  in  either  of  these  two  languages  for  entrance,  the  required  second 
year  of  language  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  semesters  in  place  of  the  equivalent  number 
of  elective  hours. 

8  Specific  requirements,  with  regard  to  the  electives,  are  as  follows:  (a)  eight  hours  from  300-level 
courses  in  chemistry  in  addition  to  those  specifically  required  above;  at  least  two  semester  hours  of 
the  eight  shall  be  laboratory  work;  (b)  twelve  additional  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  advanced 
courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and/or  biological  sciences;  (c)  ten  semester  hours  of 
additional  work  selected  from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  other 
colleges,  within  the  limitations  set  forth  in  the  section  on  electives,  page  302.  These  ten  semester 
hours  may  include  language  course  work  over  and  above  the  minimum  required  in  note  2  above, 
but  may  not  include  those  areas  of  study  mentioned  in  (b)  of  this  note. 

Curriculum  in  Chemical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

A  total  of  136  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  military  training  and  physical  education, 
is  required  for  graduation  as  shown  below. 

The  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  offers  a  choice  of  two  options  to  be  chosen 
at  the  start  of  the  third  year.  The  engineering  option  is  for  chemical  engineers  who 
intend  to  enter  industry  at  the  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The 
physical  science  option  is  primarily  for  chemical  engineers  who  expect  to  engage  in 
advanced  study  and  research  beyond  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Election  of  the  physical 
science  option  requires  approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  who  enter  without  adequate 
preparation  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  languages  find  it  difficult  to  complete  either 
curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  in  four  years.  An  optional  five-year  program  is  avail- 
able and  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  plan  to  seek  positions  in  sales,  technical 
service,  and  administration  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
technical  training  through  courses  in  humanities,  economics,  and  labor  and  business 
administration. 

Students  should  note  that  they  must  have  at  least  a  3.5  general  average  in  order  to 
register  in  the  junior-  and  senior-level  courses   (see  page  304). 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Chem.  107 — General  Chemistry1 5  Chem.    108 — General  Chemistry  and 

G.E.   101 — Engineering  Graphical  Com-  Qualitative  Analysis1 5 

munication    3  Math.  132 — Calculus2 5 

Math.  122 — Analytic  Geometry2 4  Physics  106 — General  Physics 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   .  .  3  (Mechanics)     4 

Physical  Education 1  Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   . .  3 

Physical  Education 1 

SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS  17  HOURS 

Chem.  234— Organic  Chemistry 5  Chem.  336— Organic  Chemistry 3 

German,  French,  or  Russian     4  German,  French,  or  Russian     4 

Math.   142— Calculus    3  Math.  343— Advanced  Calculus,  or  Math. 

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat,  345 — Differential  Equations  and 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4  Orthogonal   Functions    3 

Physical  Education 1  Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics)    4 

Electives4     3 

Physical  Education 1 
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NOTES 


1  For  students  without  entrance  credit  in  chemistry,  the  required  sequence  of  courses  is  Chemistry 
101,  107,  108.  For  students  with  entrance  credit  in  chemistry,  but  without  adequate  preparation 
for  Chemistry  107,  the  required  sequence  of  courses  is  Chemistry  102,  107,  108. 

2  Students  without  the  required  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  take  Mathematics  112,  114,  122, 
132,   142. 

8  Two  years  of  foreign  language  (French,  German,  or  Russian)  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  Two  units  of  high  school  credit  in  one  of  these  languages  are  equivalent  to  one 
year  of  college  credit. 

4  Eight  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  Division  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with 
the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer's  knowledge  and  to 
provide  an  interest  and  liberal  education  in  subjects  such  as  history,  language,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  political  science. 


ENGINEERING  OPTION 


THIRD  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


19  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


18  HOURS 


Ch.E.   261—  Stoichiometry    

Ch.E.  367— Introduction  to  Process 

Control    

Chem.  342 — Physical  Chemistry 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering 
T.A.M.  150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     

Electives1     


3  Ch.E.   370 — Chemical   Engineering 

Thermodynamics    3 

3  Ch.E.   371 — Principles  of   Chemical   Engi- 

3  neering    4 

3  Chem.  343 — Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory    1 

2  Chem.  344 — Physical  Chemistry 3 

5  T.A.M.  221  —  Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  223 — Mechanical  Behavior  of 

Solids    1 

Electives2     3 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Ch.E.   373— Principles  of  Chemical   Engi- 
neering      4 

Ch.E.  374 — Unit  Operations  Laboratory.  3 

Chem.  321 — Analytical  Chemistry 5 

Electives2 5 


17  HOURS 

Ch.E.  379 — Chemical  Engineering 

Projects 2 

Ch.E.    381 — Chemical    Engineering    Plant 

Design     3 

Chemical  Engineering  Electives3 2  or  3 

Electrical  Engineering  Lecture  Electives*  .  2 
Electrical   Engineering  Laboratory 

Elective5    1 

Electives2     7  or  6 


NOTES 

1  Eight  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  Division  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with 
the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer's  knowledge  and  to 
provide  an  interest  and  liberal  education  in  subjects  such  as  history,  language,  literature,  philosophy, 
and    political    science. 

2  Eight  (or  nine)  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  from  advanced 
courses  in  chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  or  other 
closely  allied  subjects. 

To  be  chosen  from  Chemical  Engineering  368,  377,  380,  382. 

1  To  be  chosen  from  Electrical   Engineering  230,  232,  234. 

"To  be  chosen  from  Electrical  Engineering  231,  233,  235. 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE   OPTION 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS 

Ch.E.   261— Stoichiometry    3 

Ch.E.  367— Introduction  to  Process 

Control    3 

Chem.  342 — Physical  Chemistry 3 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering  . .  3 
T.A.M.  150— Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Electives1     5 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                     17  HOURS 

Ch.E.    373— Principles   of   Chemical    Engi- 
neering      4 

Ch.E.  374 — Unit  Operations  Laboratory  .  3 

Chem.  321 — Analytical  Chemistry 5 

Electives3     5 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Ch.E.  370 — Chemical  Engineering 

Thermodynamics 3 

Ch.E.   371— Principles   of   Chemical    Engi- 
neering      4 

Chem.   343— Physical   Chemistry   Labora- 
tory     1 

Chem.  344— Physical  Chemistry 3 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus,  or  Math. 
345 — Differential  Equations  and 
Orthogonal   Functions    3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

18  HOURS 

Ch.E.  379— Chemical  Engineering 

Projects   2 

Ch.E.    381 — Chemical    Engineering    Plant 

Design      3 

Chemical  Engineering  Electives2 2  or  3 

Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  Elective  .  .  3 

Physics    Elective    3 

Electives8     5  or  4 


NOTES 

1  Eight  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  Division  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with 
the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer's  knowledge  and  to 
provide  an  interest  and  liberal  education  in  subjects  such  as  history,  language,  literature,  philosophy, 
and    political   science. 

2  To  be  chosen  from  Chemical  Engineering  368,  377,  380,  382. 

8  Six  (or  seven)  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  from  advanced 
courses  in  chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  or  other 
closely   allied   subjects. 

Cooperative  Interdepartmental  Majors  and  Minors 

Program  in  American  Civilization 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities.  The  faculty  adviser  for 
majors  in  this  program  is  Professor  R.  M.  McColley,  306  Armory. 


FOR  STUDENTS  WHOSE  MAJOR   IS  AMERICAN   CIVILIZATION 

Students  who  elect  American  civilization  as  a  major  must  complete  forty  semester 
hours  (which  satisfies  both  major  and  minor  requirements  for  graduation)  in  courses 
indicated  below,  at  least  twenty  hours  being  in  courses  numbered  300  or  above.  They 
are  required  to  maintain  a  3.0  general  average  at  all  times;  that  is,  when  the  average 
drops  below  that  level  the  student  drops  from  this  major.  The  following  courses  are 
required: 

1.  English  255,  256;  History  151,  152;  and  either  Art  317  or  Philosophy  313  (a 
total  of  fifteen  hours).  Equivalent  or  more  advanced  courses  may  be  substituted  pro- 
vided that,  taken  together,  they  constitute  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  three  fields  of 
American  history,  American  literature,  and  either  American  art  or  American  philosophy. 
Approval  for  any  such  substitutions  must  be  requested  by  a  petition  to  the  dean  bearing 
the  recommendation  of  the  adviser  for  the  curriculum. 

2.  At  least  six  hours  of  advanced  work  in  history  and  at  least  six  hours  of  advanced 
work  in  English  chosen  from  the  following  courses  all  of  which  are  in  the  American 
field:    English    144,   285,   286,   315,   316,   318,   352,   353,   354,   375,   376;    History   335,   336, 
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352,   354,   357,   358,   359,    361,   362,   363,   364,   369,   370,   371,   372,   373,   374.   Speech   366 
may  be  substituted  for  English  315,  316. 

3.  At  least  six  hours  from  Architecture  215,  216;  Economics  336;  Education  302; 
Geography  221,  222;  Political  Science  150,  151,  351,  381,  397;  Speech  312;  or  courses 
listed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  if  not  counted  toward  the  requirements  thereunder. 

4.  At  least  six  additional  hours  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Art,  English, 
History,  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science,  chosen  from  courses  which  deal  with  non- 
American  aspects  of  the  subject  but  which  are  closely  related  to  specific  courses  selected 
under  the  preceding  requirements  such  as  a  course  dealing  with  the  same  period  in 
European  history  or  in  English  literature.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  program  advises 
each  student  concerning  these  additional  hours,  assumes  responsibility  for  the  student's 
registration  in  the  proper  courses,  and  files  a  record  of  the  student's  registration  indicating 
the  specific  courses  approved  as  satisfying  this  requirement  in  the  office  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 


FOR  STUDENTS  WHOSE  MINOR  IS  AMERICAN   CIVILIZATION 

This  program  has  been  approved  as  a  minor  for  students  majoring  in  geography, 
history,  political  science,  and  speech.  A  split  minor  is  not  authorized.  No  course  counted 
toward  the  student's  major  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor.  The  minor  consists  of  at 
least  twenty  semester  hours,  including  the  required  courses  History  151-152  and  English 
113-114,  and  the  following  additional  requirements: 

1.  At  least  three  hours  from  courses  listed  under  (2)  of  the  requirements  for  the 
major  in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numbered  under  300  and  excluding  those 
in  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

2.  The  remainder,  if  any,  chosen  from  courses  listed  under  (1)  and  (3)  of  the 
requirements  for  the  major  in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numbered  under  300 
and  excluding  those  in  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Program  in  Latin-American  Studies 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Latin-American  Studies. 


FOR  STUDENTS   IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

Major:  Students  may  elect  Latin-American  studies  as  either  a  major  or  a  minor. 
In  both  cases  students  follow  the  same  program.  Students  who  elect  Latin-American  studies 
as  a  major  or  minor  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  the  prescribed  and  general  education  sequences  required  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum. 

2.  Complete  six  semesters  or  equivalent  of  college  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  If  a  student 
wishes  to  take  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  he  may  take  two  years  of  each  to  satisfy 
this  requirement.  (In  cases  of  well-qualified  students  the  language  requirement  may  be 
modified.) 

3.  Complete  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses,  including 
Social  Science  101  or  102,  or  both,  and  Social  Science  301,  chosen  from  among  four 
departments:  Anthropology  271,  350,  352,  361,  380;  Art  318;  Economics  328,  329;  Geography 
231,  332;  History  375,  376,  377;  Philosophy  319;  Political  Science  342;  Portuguese  301,  303, 
304,  305,  306;  Social  Science  101,  102,  301;  Sociology  373;  Spanish  222,  307,  308,  and  332. 

Courses  used  for  major  or  minor  credit  outside  the  Latin-American  studies  program 
may  not  be  included  within  this  twenty  hours. 

Minors:  Students  who  major  in  Latin-American  studies  may  elect  minors  consisting  of 
twenty  hours  (excluding  courses  taken  in  the  freshman  year)  in  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  agricultural  economics,  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history,  history  of 
art,  linguistics,  philosophy,  political  science,  Portuguese,  social  work,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 
Majors  in  Latin-American  studies  may  not  offer  a  split  minor. 

Split  Minor:  Students  may  split  a  minor  between  Latin-American  studies  and  another 
department,  but  must  meet  the  language  requirement  and  take  at  least  twelve  semester 
hours  from  Latin-American  studies,  including  Social  Science  301,  and  courses  from  at 
least  two  departments  in  the  program  exclusive  of  courses  used  for  the  major. 
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FOR  STUDENTS   NOT  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

Students  in  technical  and  professional  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  who 
seek  knowledge  of  Latin-American  affairs,  culture,  and  languages  are  invited  to  consult 
with  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Latin-American  studies  program,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  their  advisers,  in  order  to  develop  programs  suited  to  their  individual 
needs.  Such  a  program  may  often  be  adopted  as  a  special  minor  under  existing  regulations 
if  the  student  so  desires.  It  is  recognized  that  the  number  of  elective  hours  available  for 
such  special  area  studies  varies  among  many  of  the  eight-  and  ten-semester  programs  in 
the  University,  but  most  students  wishing  to  increase  their  proficiency  in  Latin-American 
affairs  can  do  so  without  overcrowding  of  schedules.  These  courses  are  of  particular  value 
to  students  who  intend  to  carry  on  technical  or  professional  work  in  the  Latin-American 
area  for  the  government,  private  business,  publications,  or  religious  organizations. 

Program   in  Medieval   Civilization 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities.  The  faculty  adviser  for 
majors  in  this  program  is  Professor  D.  J.  Geanakoplos,  353  Armory. 

Students  who  elect  medieval  civilization  as  a  major  must  complete  the  lower  division 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  forty  semester  hours  (which 
satisfies  both  the  major  and  minor  requirements)  in  courses  chosen  from  the  following 
list:  Architecture  214;  Art  312;  Classical  Civilization  301,  302;  English  311,  320;  History  201, 
301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  333,  345;  Italian  311,  312;  Latin  104;  Philosophy  304;  Speech  361. 
Other  courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser;  advanced  reading 
courses  in  any  foreign  language  offered  by  the  University  are  strongly  recommended. 

Program  in  Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies, 
and  is  administered  by  the  program  director,  Professor  R.  T.  Fisher,  Jr.,  110  Davenport 
House. 

FOR  STUDENTS   IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

Major:  Students  who  elect  Russian  language  and  area  studies  as  a  major  must: 

1.  Complete  the  prescribed  and  general  education  sequences  required  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum. 

2.  Complete  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  of  Russian  language  courses,  in  addi- 
tion to  Russian  101  and  102,  or  demonstrate  equivalent  proficiency. 

3.  Complete  a  major  consisting  of  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  distributed  among 
at  least  four  departments  and  chosen  from  the  following:  Anthropology  381,  382;  Economics 
312;  Geography  353;  History  219,  220,  327,  328;  Law  369;  Political  Science  335;  Russian 
309,  310,  321,  322,  323,  324,  333.  Courses  used  for  major  or  minor  credit  outside  the  program 
of  Russian  language  and  area  studies  may  not  count  as  part  of  this  twenty  hours. 

4.  Complete  a  minor  of  twenty  hours,  excluding  courses  open  to  freshmen,  in  one 
or  two  departments.  If  two  are  chosen,  at  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each. 
Courses  in  the  Russian  language  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  program  director,  consti- 
tute all  or  part  of  this  minor. 

Minor:  A  minor  in  Russian  language  and  area  studies,  designed  to  accompany  a  major 
in  any  department,  requires  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  distributed  among  at  least 
three  departments  and  chosen  from  the  following:  Anthropology  381,  382;  Economics  312; 
Geography  353;  History  219,  220,  327,  328;  Political  Science  335;  Russian  309,  310,  321, 
322,  323,  324.  It  also  requires  a  knowledge  of  Russian  equivalent  at  least  to  that  normally 
attained  after  Russian  101  and  102.. 

FOR  STUDENTS   NOT  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 

Students  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  who  desire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  area  are  invited  to  consult,  either  directly  or  through  their  advisers,  with 
the  program  director  for  Russian  language  and  area  studies  in  order  to  develop  programs 
suited  to  their  individual  needs.  Such  programs  may  in  some  cases  be  adopted  as  a  special 
minor. 
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Home  Economics 

MAJOR   IN   HOME   ECONOMICS  HOURS 

Art    1 85— Design    2 

Biological    Sciences    9 

Microbiol.  100 — Introductory  Microbiology 3 

Microbiol.   101 — Introductory  Experimental  Microbiology 2 

Physiol.  103 — Introduction  to  Human  Physiology 4 

Humanities     6  or  9 

Engl.  121-1 22-1 23-Chief  English  Writers ...9 

or  Humanities  363-364 — Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature 6 

or  Humanities  21 1-212 — The  Growth  of  American  Culture 8 

Language      16 

Physical  Sciences 8 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  111— General  Chemistry 4,  3,  or  5 

Chem.   132  or  133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 3 

Rhet.  101-102— Rhetoric  and  Composition    6 

Social    Sciences     10 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Sociol.   100 — Principles  of  Sociology 3 

Major    34  to  41 

Home  Econ.  1 00 — Orientation  to  Home  Economics 1 

Home  Econ.  105 — Child  and  Family 4 

Home  Econ.  132 — Foods  and  Nutrition    3 

Home  Econ.   133 — Food  Management 2 

Home  Econ.  160 — The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings 4 

Home  Econ.   171 — Home  Management 2 

Home  Econ.  1 83 — Consumer  Textiles 2 

Home  Econ.  184 — Clothing  Selection 2 

Additional  courses  listed  under  one  of  the  following  options:  (1)  Apparel  design,  (2) 
the  child  and  the  family,  (3)  foods  and  nutrition,  (4)  general  home  economics, 
(5)  hospital  dietetics,  (6)  household  management,  (7)  institution  management, 
(8)  retailing  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings,  (9)  textiles  and  clothing.  (See  also 
page  177.) 

If  a  student  chooses  Option  1,  only  fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  hours  of  art  re- 
quired may  be  counted  toward  graduation  and  if  Option  8  is  selected,  only  six 
of  the  thirteen  hours  in  marketing  may  be  counted  (page  177).  The  required 
courses  in  Option  1  total  130  to  138  hours,  and  Option  8,  125  to  134  hours.  In 
these  options,  a  student  may  wish  to  substitute  Psychology  103  for  Microbiology 
100  and  101  in  the  biological  science  sequence  and  Economics  210  or  218  for 
Psychology  100  and  Sociology  100  in  the  social  science  sequence,  and  the  nine- 
hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  would  then   be  required. 

Minor    8  to  20 

Twenty  hours  from  one  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  chemistry,  microbiology;  (2)  eco- 
nomics, psychology,  sociology.  The  minor  may  be  comprised  of  one  subject  only  or 
two  subjects  with  at  least  eight  hours  in  each. 

Electives    0     to  21 

Total     120 


MINOR   IN   HOME   ECONOMICS  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  105 — Child  and  Family 4 

Home  Econ.  210 — Family  Relationships 3 

Additional  credit  hours  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  areas  (a  minimum  of  five  hours  must 

be  chosen  from  each  of  two  areas) 13 

FOODS  AND   NUTRITION 

Home  Econ.   1 20 — Elementary  Nutrition    2 

Home  Econ.  1 25 — Food  Selection  and  Preparation 3 

Home  Econ.  132— Foods  and  Nutrition 3 
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HOURS 


Home  Econ.  1 33 — Food  Management 2 

Credit  is  not  given  for  Home   Economics   132  and   133  in   addition  to  Home  Economics 
120  to   125. 

Home  Econ.  220— Dietetics 3 

Home  Econ.  23 1  —Foods   3 


HOME  MANAGEMENT,  HOUSING,  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Home  Econ.  160 — The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings 4 

Home   Econ.    171 — Home  Management 2 

Home  Econ.  260 — Period  Styles  in  Home  Furnishings 3 

Home  Econ.  270 — Family  Financial  Management 3 

Home  Econ.  271  —  Home  Management 2 

Credit  is  not  given  for  Home  Economics  171  and  270  in  addition  to  Home  Economics  271. 


TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Home  Econ.  1 82 — Clothing  Construction 2 

Home   Econ.   183 — Consumer  Textiles    2 

Home  Econ.  1 84 — Clothing  Selection 2 

Home  Econ.  280— Household  Textiles 2 

Home  Econ.  285 — History  of  Costume 2 

Home  Econ.  287 — Consumer  Clothing  Problems 2 


Curriculum  in  Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

The  curriculum  in  physics  is  recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  graduate 
study  in  physics  or  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  government  or  industrial  laboratory 
research  positions  upon  attaining  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  specifies  the  courses  essential 
to  a  strong  foundation  in  physics  and  permits  concentration  in  the  first  two  years  on 
basic   courses   which    are   prerequisite    to   advanced   courses   in   physics   and   mathematics. 

The  curriculum  is  planned  for  students  entering  with  four  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics, including  trigonometry  (see,  however,  note  3,  page  312),  a  year  of  chemistry,  and  no 
French  or  German.  Students  who  can  satisfy  the  college  language  requirement  on  entering 
have  the  distinct  advantage  of  adding  sixteen  hours  of  electives  to  their  course  of  study. 
Students  who  have  a  year  of  high  school  biology  also  have  more  freedom  in  choice  of 
electives   (see  note  4',  page  312). 

To  enroll  in  the  physics  curriculum,  an  entering  freshman  must  rank  in  the  upper 
half  of  his  high  school  class.  To  be  permitted  to  register  in  advanced  physics  or  mathe- 
matics courses  in  this  curriculum,  a  student  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5 
in  all  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical  education, 
and  a  combined  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  courses  completed  in  physics  and 
mathematics.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the  institution  from 
which  they  transfer. 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Chem.  103 — General  Chemistry1 4  Chem.    104 — Chemistry    of    the    Metallic 

German  or  French" 4  Elements1     4 

Math.  123 — Analytic  Geometry3 5  German  or  French2 4 

Rhet.  101—  Rhetoric  and  Composition   . .  3  Math.  132— Calculus3 5 

Physical  Education 1  Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition   .  .  3 

Physical  Education 1 
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SECOND  YEAR                                                     15  HOURS 

German  or  French2 4 

Math.  143-Calculus3 3 

Physics  106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives4     4 

THIRD  YEAR                                                          15  HOURS 

Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal  Functions    3 

Physics     108— General     Physics     (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

Physics  341— Electricity  and  Magnetism  .  4 

Electives4     4 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                   18  HOURS 

Physics  322 — Theoretical  Mechanics  ....  4 

Physics  381 — Atomic  Physics 4 

Electives4     10 


15  HOURS 

German  or  French2 4 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus 3 

Physics  107— General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives4 4 


Physics  321 — Theoretical  Mechanics  . . . 
Physics  342— Electricity  and  Magnetism 
Electives4     


16  HOURS 

4 
4 
8 


( 


15  HOURS 


Physics  360— Heat  and  Thermodynamics. 
Electives4     


4 
11 


NOTES 

1  The  chemistry  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  year  of  general  chemistry  selected  from  Chemis- 
try 101  through  108,  or  by  the  one-semester  course,  Chemistry  109.  A  maximum  of  eight  hours  in 
general  chemistry  is  counted  toward  the  degree  except  that  ten  hours  are  allowed  for  Chemistry 
107  and  108. 

The  language  requirement  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  German,  French,  or  Russian.  See  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum,  foreign  language  requirements  (page  299),  for  ways  in  which  this  require- 
ment may  be  satisfied.  A  student  planning  to  enter  graduate  study  should  attain  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  both  German  and  French. 

The  prerequisite  to  entering  the  stated  sequence  in  mathematics  is  three  to  four  years  of  high 
school  mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  a  satisfactory  grade  on  the  Mathematics  Place- 
ment Test.  A  student  having  college  credit  for  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  not  required  to  take 
these  examinations.  A  student  who  does  not  meet  the  above  prerequisite  may  meet  the  require- 
ments in  basic  mathematics  with  the  sequence  Mathematics  112,  114,  122,  132,  142  (sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours).  A  student  who  has  completed  Mathematics  117,  127,  137,  147  (fifteen  hours)  before 
entering  the  curriculum  has  satisfied  the  basic  mathematics  requirement.  For  either  of  these  sequences 
he  receives  only  thirteen  hours  credit  toward  the  degree. 

4  The  elective  subjects  must  include  at  least  twenty-four  hours  of  course  work  in  humanities,  social 
sciences,  and  biological  sciences.  The  courses  must  satisfy  the  general  education  requirements  of  the 
college,  except  that  students  offering  one  unit  or  more  of  biology  for  admission  may  substitute  ad- 
ditional courses  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  for  biological  sciences.  Students  are  advised  to 
include  six  to  eight  hours  of  physics  and  three  to  six  hours  of  mathematics  among  the  remaining 
electives. 


PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Curriculum  in  General  Medical  Technology 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  in  general  medical  technol- 
ogy at  the  College  of  Medicine  are  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  basic  military  training,  with  a  least  a  3.0  average,  in  conformity  with  the  list  given 
below. 

Biological  Science:  Thirteen  hours  chosen  from  the  biological  sciences,  including  Microbiology  200 
and  201.  The  sequence  Biology    151,  251,  and  351   fulfills  this  requirement. 

Chemistry:  Courses  101  or  102,  105,  122,  133.  Chemistry  107,  108,  or  109  may  be  taken  in  place 
of  101,  102,  105. 


< 
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Foreign  Language:  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from 
four  semesters  of  study  in  college.  Each  year  of  foreign  language  completed  in  high  school  is 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  semester  in  college. 

Humanities:  An  approved  general  education  sequence. 

Mathematics:  Courses  104  or  114. 

Physics:  Courses  101  and  102.  Physics  106,  107,  and  108  may  be  taken  in  place  of  101  and  102. 

Rhetoric:  Courses  101   and  102,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  111   and  112,  or  equivalents. 

Social  Science:  An  approved  general  education  sequence. 

Electives:  Sufficient  electives  to  complete  a  total  of  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  basic  mili- 
tary training  and  physical  education,  with  at  least  six  hours  in  advanced  courses  in  one  de- 
partment. Additional  courses  in  mathematics,  microtechnic,  and  medical  terminology  are  de- 
sirable. Veterinary  Pathology  and  Hygiene  351   and  352  are  recommended. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  curriculum  in  general 
medical  technology  selects  applicants  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record,  aptitude,  and 
evidence  of  personal  characteristics.  The  committee  includes  representatives  from  the 
College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records. 

Curriculum  in  Medical  Record  Administration 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  in  medical  record  admin- 
istration in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  basic  military  training,  with  at  least  a  3.0  average,  in  conformity  with  the  list 
given  below. 

Foreign  Language:  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from 
four  semesters  of  study  in  college.  Each  year  of  foreign  language  completed  in  high  school  is 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  semester  in  college. 

General  Education  Sequences:  Approved  general  education  sequences  are  required  in  biological 
sciences,  humanities,  physical  sciences,  and  social  sciences.  Physiology  103  and  Zoology  104 
are  required  for  the  biological  sciences,  and  Psychology  100  and  101  for  the  social  sciences. 

Physiology:  Course  234. 

Rhetoric:  Courses  101   and  102,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112,  or  equivalents. 

Electives:  Sufficient  electives  to  complete  the  required  ninety  semester  hours. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  curriculum  in  medical 
record  administration  selects  applicants  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record,  aptitude,  and 
evidence  of  personal  characteristics.  The  committee  includes  representatives  from  the 
College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records. 

Occupational  Therapy 

This  program,  which  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  combines  six  semesters  of 
work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  five  terms  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  work  on  the  Urbana  campus,  which  is  mainly  of  a  preprofessional  character, 
is  shown  below.  The  student  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  and 
satisfy  all  the  preprofessional  requirements  before  transferring  to  the  College  of  Medicine. 
A  cumulative  average  of  3.5  must  be  acquired  before  transfer  to  that  portion  of  the 
course  offered  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  See  page  55  for  listing  of  requirements  neces- 
sary for  admission  to  this  program. 

FIRST  YEAR  HOURS 

Physical    Education    2 

Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human   Physiology 4 

Rhet.  101  and  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  D.G.S.  Ill  and  1 12 — 

Verbal  Communication 6  or  8 

Therapeutic   Techniques    6 

Zool.    104 — Elementary   Zoology    4 

Electives  (foreign  language,  history,  literature) 9 

Total     31    or  33 
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SECOND  YEAR 


O.T.   1 00— Occupational  Therapy  Orientation    2 

Physical    Education    2 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Sociol.    1 00 — Principles  of  Sociology 3 

Therapeutic    Techniques    11 

Elect! ves    8  to    10 

Total 30  to  32 

THIRD  YEAR 

Hygiene  216— Medical  Terminology  Correlated  with  Community  Health   Problems    3 

Physiol.  234 — Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 5 

Physiol.    235 — Kinesiology    3 

Psych.  216— Child  Psychology,  or  Home  Econ.  201— The  Child  and  His  Development 3 

Psych.  338 — Abnormal  Psychology,  or  Approved  Substitute    3 

Therapeutic   Techniques    8 

Electives    6  to   8 

Total 31  to  33 

Predentistry 

The  predentistry  program  listed  below  includes  the  courses  required  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Dentistry.  Entering  freshmen  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high 
school  graduating  classes  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  predentistry  program. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  scholastic  averages  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the 
predentistry  program  are  computed.  Students  who  fail  to  maintain  the  required  3.5 
minimum  average  are  transferred  to  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  until  such  time  as 
they  may  have  brought  their  averages  up  to  the  3.5  minimum. 

Students  transferring  to  the  predentistry  program  in  this  college  with  advanced 
standing  must  have  at  least  a  3.5  average  computed  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading 
system. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Dentistry  are  as  follows: 

HOURS 

Rhetoric  101,  102,  or  D.G.S.  Ill,  112 6  or  8 

Chemistry  101   or  102,  105,  122,  133  or  234 18   or   19 

Physics   101,  102  or  106,  107,  108    10  or   12 

Biology  (to  be  selected  from  Botany  100,  Entomology  103,  Zoology  101  or  104,  132) 8   or   10 

Electives 18  or   10 

Total 60 

Premedicine 

The  premedicine  requirements  listed  below  include  the  courses  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Medicine.  Entering  freshmen  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
high   school   graduating   classes  are   eligible   for   admission    to   the   premedicine   program. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  scholastic  averages  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the 
premedicine  program  are  computed.  Students  who  fail  to  maintain  the  required  3.5 
minimum  average  are  transferred  to  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  until  such  time 
as  they  may  have  brought  their  averages  up  to  the  3.5  minimum. 

Students  transferring  to  the  premedicine  program  in  this  college  with  advanced  stand- 
ing must  have  at  least  a  3.5  average  computed  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

Students  should  choose  their  elective  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  general  education  sequences  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
(page  299). 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine 
are  listed  below.  These  requirements  must  be  met  by  July  1  of  the  year  in  which 
enrollment  is  desired.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  may  waive  full  compliance  with 
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this  rule  or  any  course  requirement,  if  the  applicant  possesses  unusually  high  qualifica- 
tions. The  college  is  concerned  with  three  elements  in  the  program  of  preparation  for 
medical  school:  specific  preparation  in  certain  sciences  on  which  the  medical  curriculum 
largely  rests;  breadth  of  education,  particularly  in  non-science  areas;  and  depth  of  edu- 
cation in  a  particular  field.  The  minimum  science  requirements  which  are  listed  are 
intended  to  provide  the  specific  preparation  upon  which  the  medical  curriculum  is 
based.  The  requirements  in  English,  foreign  language,  humanities,  and  social  sciences 
are  intended  to  supply  breadth  to  the  educational  program.  In  providing  for  depth,  the 
college  makes  no  stipulation  as  to  field,  and  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities 
is  approved  equally  with  work  in  biological  and  physical  sciences.  However,  the  college 
does  recommend  that  the  advanced  courses  which  are  taken  neither  duplicate  nor  antici- 
pate the  courses  which  are  to  be  studied  as  a  part  of  the  medical  curriculum. 

HOURS 

Chemistry  101    or  102,  105,  122,   133  or  234   18  or   19 

Foreign  Language 8 

Two  semesters  of  a  foreign  language  at  the  college  level  are  required  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Medicine.  This  requirement  is  waived  if  the  student  has  completed  four 
years  of  one  language  in  high  school  or  completes  the  last  course  of  a  two-year  college 
language  sequence. 

Physics   101,  102  or  106,  107,   108    10  or   12 

Rhetoric   101,    102  or   D.G.S.    Ill,   112    6  or  8 

Social   Science  and    Humanities 16 

Students  should  select  their  electives  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  so  as  to  sat- 
isfy the  general  education  sequences  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (see 
page  299). 

Zoology   101,    132,   333    15 

Advanced  Courses  (to  be  selected  in  one  department  from  courses  not  open 

to  freshmen  and  sophomores) 6 

Electives  (at  least  four  hours  non-science)    15  or   9 

Total 94 

Well-qualified  students  are  urged  to  exceed  these  minimum  requirements  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  practicable. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  accepts  a  total  of  thirty-two  hours  of  credit 
from  the  first  year  at  the  University's  College  of  Medicine  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  a  bachelor's  degree,  provided  that  (1)  the  student  is  in  good  standing  in  the  College 
of  Medicine;  (2)  work  taken  at  the  College  of  Medicine  does  not  duplicate  work  taken 
in  premedical  courses;  (3)  the  student  completes  his  third  or  last  year  of  premedical  study, 
consisting  of  at  least  thirty  hours  of  credit,  on  the  Urbana  campus;  and  (4)  the  student 
meets  all  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Prenursing 

The  University  offers  a  degree  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
for  students  coming  directly  from  high  school  or  for  registered  nurses  who  meet  a  specific 
set  of  requirements.  The  program  is  made  up  of  two  phases,  a  preprofessional  year  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  professional  phase  administered  by  the  College 
of  Nursing. 

Admission  to  the  preprofessional  year  is  restricted  to  students  who  rank  in  the  upper 
half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class  and  who  are  eligible  to  enter  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  3.0  scholastic  average.  Graduates 
of  hospital  schools  of  nursing  are  admitted  with  advanced  standing,  the  exact  amount 
of  credit  to  be  granted  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  validating  examinations, 
and  the  quality  of  performance  in  sequential  courses. 

Admission  to  the  professional  phase  is  on  recommendation  of  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  of  Nursing  after  completion  of  the  following  requirements: 

HOURS 

Biology     4 

Chem.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry,  and  Chem.  132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  ...6  or  7 
Humanities     6 
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Physical   Education    2 

Rhet.  101   and   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    6 

Social    Sciences    6 

Electives    

Total 33-34 

For  additional  information  about  the  programs  in  nursing,  write  to  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Nursing,  808  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60612. 

Prepharmacy 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  requires  approval 
by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  that  college.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  a  student  must: 

1.  Present  six  hours  of  rhetoric,  eight  hours  of  general  chemistry,  three  hours  of 
college  algebra,  and  two  hours  of  trigonometry; 

2.  Have  a  total  of  thirty  hours  of  credit  excluding  hygiene,  military  training,  and 
physical  education; 

3.  Have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.0. 

The  specific  requirements  can  be  met  on  the  Urbana  campus  through  Rhetoric  101, 
102,  or  equivalent;  Chemistry  102  (101),  105;  Mathematics  112  (or  111),  114.  These 
courses  total  nineteen  to  twenty-two  hours.  The  additional  work  is  taken  in  foreign  language, 
as  required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  social  sciences,  and/or  humanities. 

Students  who  transfer  into  this  curriculum  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at 
least  3.0.  If  they  transfer  at  the  end  of  their  first  semester  they  may  find  it  necessary  to 
complete  the  requirements  in  the  summer  session. 

Preveterinary 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  program  must  rank  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  They  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5 
average  to  remain  in  the  program;  otherwise  they  are  transferred  to  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum. 

Students  transferring  with  advanced  standing  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.5 
average  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

A  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  is  required  in  the  preprofessional  curriculum. 

FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       18  OR  19  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry  .4  or  3  Bot.    100 — General   Botany 4 

Math.   114 — Plane  Trigonometry,  or  Chem.   105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Math.    104 — Elements  of  Algebra  and  Qualitative  Analysis    5 

Trigonometry    2   or  3  Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   . .            3 

Rhet.  101  —  Rhetoric  and  Composition  ...  3  Physical  Education 1 

Zool.  101 — General  Zoology 5  Electives    4  to  7 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    2  or  3 

SECOND  YEAR  16  TO   18  HOURS  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.    122 — Elementary   Quantitative  Chem.    133 — Elementary   Organic   Chem- 

Analysis,    or    Chem.    133— Elementary  istry,  or  Chem.  122— Elementary 

Organic    Chemistry    5  Quantitative  Analysis 5 

Language1     4  Language1     4 

Physics  101— General  Physics  Physics  102— General  Physics  (Light, 

(Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound) 5  Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    5 

Physical    Education    1  Physical  Education 1 

Electives    2  to  4  Electives     2  to  4 

NOTES 

1  The  student's  attention  is  called  to  the  advantage  of  continuing  with  the  same  language  as  was 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  curriculum. 
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The  electives  must  include  at  least  seven  hours  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  follow- 
ing fields:  economics  (including  agricultural  economics),  fine  arts,  language,  geography, 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  speech.  Four  to 
five  of  these  credits  should  be  in  the  social  sciences.  (Note  that  the  program  outlined 
above  provides  eight  hours  of  language  credit.  Since  only  six  hours  of  language  are 
required  for  admission,  the  two  extra  hours  can  be  applied  to  the  nine  hours  of  electives 
in  the  listed  fields,  thus  reducing  them  to  seven.) 


TEACHER  EDUCATION   CURRICULA 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Biology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences 
and  General  Science 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  biology  and  general  science  as 
major  areas  of  specialization.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical 
education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 

FIRST  YEAR  HOURS 

Biological   Sciences    9 

Bot.    100— General   Botany    4 

Zool.  101 — General  Zoology 5 

Foreign    Language    8 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  se- 
mesters of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  under 
general  requirements  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Math.   1 04 — Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 3 

Students  entering  the  University  with  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics, part  of  which  is  trigonometry,  are  exempt  from  this  requirement.  Students  ex- 
empted from  this  requirement  have  an  additional  three  hours  of  electives. 

Physical    Education    2 

Rhetoric   and    Speech 8   or  9 

Rhet.   101-102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  equivalent,  and  Speech   101 — Prin- 
ciples of  Effective  Speaking    9 

or  D.G.S.   1 1 1-1 12— Verbal  Communication    8 

Sec.  Ed.   101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects    2 

Minimum   Hours  for  First  Year 32   or  33 


SECOND  YEAR 

Chemistry     6  to  8 

Chem.  101 — General  Chemistry,  or  Chem.  102 — General  Chemistry,  or  equivalent  5   or  3 

Chem.   132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 3 

Students  with  sufficient  background  and  ability  in  chemistry  are  urged  to 
take  Chemistry  105  or  109  and  follow  this  with  Chemistry  133  instead  of 
Chemistry   132. 

Entom.  103— Life  of  Insects,  or  Microbiol.  100-101 — Introductory  Microbiology 4  or  5 

Physical    Education    2 

Plant  Morphology 3 

Bot.    120— Survey   of  the   Plant   Kingdom,   or   Bot.   304— General   Plant  Morphology    (in 

junior  or  senior  year) 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology,  or  Psych.   103— Human  Behavior 4 

Systematic    Botany    3 

Bot.   160 — Introductory  Systematic  Botany,  or  Bot.  366 — Field  Botany  (summers  only  in 

junior  or  senior  year) 
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Electives    5 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  elective  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  sciences. 
The  remainder  should  be  selected,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  from  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  The  following  elective  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
are  especially  recommended:  Art  111,  112;  Classical  Civilization  101;  Division  of  General 
Studies  151,  152;  Economics  102,  103;  English  101,  131,  253;  History  111,  112,  131, 
132,  181,  304,  357;  Journalism  215;  Music  110,  114;  Philosophy  101,  102,  303;  Psychology 
150,  216;  Rhetoric  144,  205,  206;  Sociology  100;  and  advanced  courses  in  any  foreign 
literature. 
Minimum  Hours  for  Second  Year 30  to  32 


THIRD  YEAR 

Ecology 3   or  4 

Bot.  381— Plant   Ecology 4 

or  Zool.  342 — Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation 3 

or  Zool.  345 — Animal   Ecology 4 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American   Education    2 

Physical   Science    (excluding   chemistry)    at  least   13 

Physics  101 — General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound)  (required) 5 

Eight  to  ten  hours  of  physical  sciences  must  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Astron.    101 — Descriptive   Astronomy    4 

Astron.    210 — General    Astronomy     3 

Geog.   101 — Elements  of  Geography 5 

Geog.  1 1 1 — Meteorology 3 

Geol.   101 — Physical  Geology 4 

Geol.  1 02— Historical  Geology 3 

Physics  102 — General  Physics  (Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    5 

Physiology    3  to  5 

Bot.   230— Plant   Physiology    3 

or  Physiol.   103 — Human   Physiology    4 

or  Physiol.   301 — General   Physiology    5 

Zool.  340— Natural  History  of  Vertebrates 5 

Electives    3  to  5 

Humanities    Electives     3 

Electives     2 

Minimum  Hours  for  Third  Year 29  to  36 

FOURTH  YEAR 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

Ed.   Prac.  250 — School   and    Community   Experiences    2 

Genetics 4  or  5 

Bot.  322— Genetics 4 

or  Zool.  351 — Genetics    5 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

If  the  student  elects  to  take  his  professional  semester  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
fourth  year,  History  261  can  be  taken  concurrently  by  enrolling  in  the  accelerated  sec- 
tion for  student  teachers.  If  the  professional  semester  is  not  taken  the  first  semester, 
either  History  152  or  262  can  be  taken. 

Zool.  304 — Field  and  Systematic  Zoology,  or  Zool.  320 — Invertebrate  Zoology 5 

Electives     *.  .  3   or  4 

Minimum  Hours  for  First  Semester 17  to    19 


SECOND  SEMESTER  (PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER) 

Biology     3 

Bot.  306  or  Zool.  306— Biology  for  Teachers 

Education     13 

Ed.   Prac.  242 — Educational   Practice   in  Secondary   Education    5 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology 3 
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Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 3 

Minimum  Hours  for  Second  Semester 16 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences 
and  General  Science 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  and  General  Science  must  earn  four  units  in  biological  sciences,  two  units  in 
education,  and  two  units  in  electives.  The  courses  in  the  biological  sciences  and  the 
electives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  electives  may  be  in 
the  biological  sciences,  in  education,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  other  fields.  A  course 
in  biological  chemistry  and  one  in  experimental  psychology  are  strongly  advised. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Biological   Sciences    4 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1  — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers    Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Vi 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  301  —Philosophy  of   Education    % 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education    Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education    V2 

Electives    2 

Total 8 

Teacher  Education  Minors  in  Biology 

GENERAL  MINOR  HOURS 

Bot.   100— General   Botany 4 

Bot.    120 — Plant  Morphology,   and   Zool.    345 — Animal    Ecology;    or    Bot.    381 — Plant    Ecology, 

and  Zool.   107— Evolution    6  to  8 

If  Botany  120  is  elected  instead  of  Zoology  107,  the  student  is  required  to  take  Zoology 
345.  If  Zoology  107  is  elected,  the  student  is  required  to  take  Botany  381. 
Entomology  103  and  Zoology  101   satisfy  the  prerequisites  for  Zoology  345. 

Entom.   103 — Life  of  Insects    4 

Microbiol.    1 00 — Introductory   Microbiology    3 

Microbiol.    101 — Introductory    Experimental   Microbiology    2 

Zool.   101  — General  Zoology    .__. 5 

Total   24  to   26 

MINOR  FOR  MAJORS   IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  HOURS 

Bot.  100 — Elementary  Botany,  and  Zool.  104 — General  Zoology;  or  D.G.S.  131-132 — Biology  .  8 

Bot.  160— Plant  Taxonomy,  or  Bot.  366— Field  Botany,  or  Bot.  381— Plant  Ecology 3 

Bot.  306  or  Zool.  306 — Biology  for  Teachers 3 

Physiol.    103 — Introduction   to   Human    Physiology,   and   Physiol.  234 — Human   Anatomy   and 

Physiology    9 

Zool.  342 — Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation,  or  Zool.  345 — Animal  Ecology 3 

Total    26 

If  additional  hours  can  be  taken,  the  following  courses  are  recommended:  in  the 
general  area,  Zool.  106,  Principles  of  Genetics,  and  Zool.  107,  Evolution;  in  botany,  Bot.  120, 
General  Plant  Morphology;  in  zoology,  Zool.  304,  Field  and  Systematic  Zoology,  or  Zool.  340, 
Natural  History  of  the  Vertebrates.  Either  Zoology  304  or  340  (five  hours)  can  be  used  in 
place  of  Zoology  342. 
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MINOR  FOR  MAJORS   IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  HOURS 

Agron.  110,  An.  Sci.  110,  D.S.  110,  or  Hort.  1 10— Plant  and  Animal  Genetics 3 

Bot.   1 00— General   Botany 4 

Entom.   101 — Agricultural  Entomology,  or  Entom.  103 — Life  of  Insects 3  or  4 

Microbiol.    100 — Introductory   Microbiology    3 

Microbiol.    101 — Introductory    Experimental   Microbiology    2 

Zool.   101— General  Zoology,  or  Zool.   104— Elementary  Zoology , 4  or  5 

Electives    5  or  4 

Electives  are  selected  in  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser  and  should  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  providing  breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  preparation  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Botany  381  or  Zoology  345  are  strongly  recommended  as  electives.  Select  from 
the  following: 

Agron.  321 — Ecology  and  Physiology  of  Crop  Production    3 

Bot.  381— Plant  Ecology    3 

Physiol.    103 — Introduction   to   Human    Physiology    4 

V.P.P.  202— Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals 3 

Zool.  304 — Field  and  Systematic  Zoology 5 

Zool.  342 — Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation 3 

Zool.   345 — Animal    Ecology    5 

Minimum    Hours    Required     24 


Teacher  Education  Minors  in  General  Science 

GENERAL  MINOR  HOURS 

Bot.   100— General   Botany 4 

Chem.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry 4   or  3 

D.G.S.    141-142— Physical   Science    8 

Geog.   101 — Elements  of  Geography 5 

Zool.   101 — General  Zoology    .. 5 

Total 25  to  27 


MINOR  FOR  MAJORS   IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  HOURS 

Bot.   100— General   Botany 4 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  1 1 1— General  Chemistry 3  to  5 

Chem.    132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry    3 

D.G.S.   141 — Physical  Sciences,  or  Courses  in  Astronomy  and  Physics 4 

Geol.  101 — Physical  Geology,  or  Geol.  105 — Agricultural  Geology 3   or  4 

Math.   104 — Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  or  Math.    Ill — Algebra,  or  Math.   112 

— College    Algebra    3   or  5 

Zool.  101 — General  Zoology,  or  Zool.  104 — Elementary  Zoology 4  or  5 

Total    25  to  30 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science  with  a  major  in 
chemistry  and  with  a  minor  in  physics  or  mathematics.  A  minimum  of  125  hours  of  credit, 
not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

If  the  student  has  not  had  adequate  high  school  training  in  mathematics,  he  may 
be  required  to  take  Mathematics  106  or  other  elementary  mathematics. 

If  the  student  has  had  no  foreign  language  in  high  school  or  if  he  does  not  continue 
in  the  University  the  language  which  he  began  in  high  school,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
take  two  years  of  foreign  language  rather  than  the  one  year  specified  below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 
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FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       16  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.  101  or  102,  or  Chem.  109— 

General   Chemistry1    5  or  3 

Mathematics 5 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.   Ill — Verbal  Communication2  .3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives3     4 


SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Calculus    3 

Chem.  110 — Qualitative  Analysis 5 

Foreign   Language    4 

Physics  106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                              17  OR  18  HOURS 

Chem.  106 — Inorganic  Chemistry,1  or 

Electives    5 

Mathematics 4 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication2  .3   or  4 
Sec.    Ed.    101 — Introduction   to  the  Teach- 
ing  of  Secondary  School   Subjects    ...  2 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2 

17  HOURS 

Calculus     3 

Chemistry 5 

Foreign  Language 4 

Physics  107— General  Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    4 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Chem.  133 — Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry, or  Chem.  234— Organic  Chem- 
istry    5 

Physics   108 — General   Physics  (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern  Physics) 4 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking,2  or  Electives 3   or  4 


15  TO  17  HOURS 

Chem.  340  and  341 — Elementary  Physical 
Chemistry/  or  Chem.  350  and  355 — 
Biochemistry     4,  5,  or  6 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 

can  Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation      2 

Physics     3 

Electives    4 


Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an  Industrial  Age 

(since   1877) 3 

Math.    301     or    302 — Fundamental    Con- 
cepts of  Mathematics    3 

Physics     3 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and   Powers    3 

Chemistry   Electives    2 

Other  Electives 2 


12  HOURS 


Ed.  Prac,  242 — Educational  Practice  in 
Secondary  Education 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology. 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School 


NOTES 

1  Students  who  take  Chemistry  109  do  not  take  Chemistry  106.  They  may  take  either  the  next  chem- 
istry course  in  the  sequence  or  a  course  in  another  area. 

2  Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 
8  Students  who  take  Chemistry  102  rather  than  Chemistry  101  or  Chemistry  109  and  who  are  to 
take  four  semesters  of  foreign  language  in  the  University,  should  commence  their  language  in  the 
first  semester  of  their  University  career.  This  necessitates  postponing  each  chemistry  course  (except 
Chemistry  102)  by  one  semester. 

*  A  more  thorough  training  in  physical  chemistry  is  provided  by  the  sequence  Chemistry  342  and  344 
(preferably  accompanied  by  laboratory  courses  343  and  345). 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Chemistry 4 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers ]/2 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School    £ 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education    % 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education    J£ 

Hist.  Phil.   Ed.  303 — Comparative   Education    Vi 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  304 — Social   Foundations  of  Education    ]& 

Electives    2 

Total 8 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Physical  Sciences 

Only  a  limited  number  of  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physical    Science 4 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Ml 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  American   Education    Vi 

Hist.  Phil.   Ed.  303— Comparative   Education    ." Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education    J4 

Electives    __2 

Total 8 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Chemistry 

HOURS 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry,  and  Chem.  105— Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 

Analysis,  or  Chem.  109— General  Chemistry,  and  Elective  in  Chemistry 8  to   10 

Chem.   122 — Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis    5 

Chem.   133— Elementary  Organic  Chemistry    5 

Physical  Science  Electives  (preferably  physics)    1_L 6 

Total 24  to  26 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Physical  Science 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  field  with  approximately  one-half  of  the  work 
in  chemistry  and  the  other  half  in  physics.  Additional  work  in  other  physical  sciences, 
such  as  astronomy,  geology,  and  physical  geography,  is  recommended. 

This  minor  appears  under  both  the  chemistry  and  physics  curricula.  It  is  a  more 
flexible  minor  intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics. 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  English 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  In  addition,  beginning  teach- 
ers may  find  it  advantageous  to  complete  a  second  teaching  minor.  Hours  labeled  elec- 
tives  are  used  mainly  for  fulfilling  the  minor  requirement.  Regularly  acceptable  teaching 
minors  with  English  include  any  foreign  language,  history,  journalism,  library  science, 
social  studies,  and  speech. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       15  TO  17  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Mathematics  or  Science2 3 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication  ..3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives     5 


SECOND  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Engl.  131 — Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  3 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Hist.    152— History    of   the    United    States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Speech   141 — Oral  Interpretation 3 

Physical   Education    1 

Electives    2  or  3 


THIRD  YEAR                                                         16  HOURS 

Engl.  255 — Survey  of  American  Literature  3 
Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican Education    2 

Rhet.  246 — Modern  English  Grammar   .  .  3 
Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation      2 

English  Electives3 3 

Electives     3 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                      16  HOURS 

Engl.  257  or  258— Survey  of  English 

Literature4     3 

Speech   203 — Dramatics  for  Teachers,  or 
Speech  204 — Speech  for  Teachers 

(recommended  but  not  required)   ....  3 

Electives    10 


NOTES 


SECOND  SEMESTER                              15  TO  17  HOURS 

Foreign  Language1 4 

Mathematics  or  Science2 3 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication.  .3  or  4 
Sec.   Ed.   101— Introduction  to  the  Teach- 
ing of  Secondary  School  Subjects    ...  2 
Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education    1 

17  OR  18  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and   Powers    3 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 
Rhet.   133 — Principles  of  Composition,  or 

Rhet.  143— Expository  Writing 3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2  or  3 

18  HOURS 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology  .  3 
Engl.  256 — Survey  of  American 

Literature     3 

Journ.  308 — High  School  Journalism  ...  3 
Lib.  Sci.  304— Library  Materials  for 

Adolescents     3 

English  Electives3 3 

Electives    3 

16  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  242— Educational  Practice  in 

Secondary  Education 5 

Engl.  257  or  258— Survey  of  English 

Literature4     3 

Sec.    Ed.    219 — Remedial    Reading    in    the 

High   School    .- 3 

Sec.  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary   School    5 


1  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  foreign  language  requirement, 
page  299.) 

2  Six  semester  hours,  including  a  course  in  science  and  a  course  in  mathematics,  are  required.  The 
courses  in  biological  and  physical  science  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  are  especially  recom- 
mended. 
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"Ten  hours  of  English  electives  are  required.  Six  of  these  hours  must  be  in  courses  restricted  to  ad- 
vanced undergraduates. 

*  English  257  is  offered  on  a  split  basis  for  those  who  take  practice  teaching  in  the  fall  semester; 
English  258  for  those  who  take  practice  teaching  in  the  second  semester. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 
FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English  must  pass  a 
final  examination  required  of  all  master's  candidates  in  the  field  of  English  and  deposit 
a  special  term  paper  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Vi 

English  (at  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  450  to  490) 4 

Engl.  387— The  Structure  of  English,  or  Rhet.  480 — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

English  Composition    %   or   Vi 

Engl.  445-446 — Introduction  to  Advanced  Graduate  Study Vi 

Engl.   447 — Background    Materials   for    High    School    Teachers   of    English,    or   Sec.    Ed.    456 — 

Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Education 1 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education Vi 

Electives  (as  needed)    

Total     at   least  8 

FOR  STUDENTS  WITHOUT  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English  should  apply 
for  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  the  teacher  education  with  the  adviser  of  the  program 
at  the  time  of  their  first  registration. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Ed.   Prac.  242— Educational   Practice  in   Secondary   Education   (to   be  taken   without  graduate 

credit)     0 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Vi 

English  (at  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  450  to  490) 4 

Engl.  387 — The  Structure  of  English,  or  Rhet.  480 — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

English    Composition     %  or  Vi 

Engl.  445-446 — Introduction  to  Advanced  Graduate  Study Vi 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education Vi 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School   (to  be  taken  without  graduate 

credit)     0 

Electives   (as  needed) ■  .  ■ 

Total     at  least  8 
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Teacher  Education  Minor  in  English  HOURS 

Engl.   113-114 — American  Literature    6 

Engl.  257-258 — Survey  of  English  Literature 6 

Rhet.  101-102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  D.G.S.  111-112 — Verbal  Communication 6  or  8 

Rhet.  133 — Principles  of  Composition,  or  Rhet.  143 — Expository  Writing 3 

English  or  American  Literature,  or  Rhetoric 3 

Total     24  to  26 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  French 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  226 
Lincoln  Hall  and  at  120  Education  Building.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed 
below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 

HOURS 

Education      at  least   1 8 

Ed.  Prac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education 5 

(Ed.  Prac.  242,  Ed.  Psych.  211,  and  Sec.  Ed.  241   are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

Ed.   Prac.   250 — School   and    Community   Experiences    2 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1 — Educational  Psychology 3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American   Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 3   or  4 

General    Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences 
under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences.) 

History      3  or  4 

Hist.  151— History  of  the  United  States  to  1865 4 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States  from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since  1877) 3 

Physical    Education    4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Psych.  1 00 — Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Rhetoric  and  Speech 8  or  9 

Rhet.   101-102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking,  or  Speech  141 — Oral  Interpretation 9 

or  D.G.S.   111-1 12 — Verbal  Communication    8 

Teachers'   Major   in    French    38 

French   101-102 — Elementary  Course    8 

French    1 03-:l  04— Modern   French    8 

French  201-202 — Introduction  to  French  Literature 6 

French  211-212-Oral   French    6 

French    213-214 — Composition    4 

French  215-216 — Advanced  Conversation 4 

French   282 — Teachers'  Course    2 

Teachers'    Minor    at  least  20 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  French  include  English,  foreign  languages,  history, 
and  music.  A  double  major  in  French  and  English  and  a  double  major  in  French  and 
Latin  with  English  or  history  as  a  minor  subject  are  also  recommended.  Additional  hours 
toward  certification  may  be  gained  from  basic  courses  credited  from  a  secondary  school. 

Electives      1 7  or   16 

Advanced  courses  in   French  civilization  and   literature  are  recommended,  particularly 
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for  students  who  have  completed  basic  French  courses  in  secondary  school.  Other 
courses  in  language  and  literature,  geography,  history,  philosophy,  art,  and  music  are 
also  recommended. 


Total      at  least   120 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

The  student's  program  is  worked  out  in  conference  with  the  adviser  in  the  major 
area  of  specialization.  The  program  should  total  a  minimum  of  eight  units  or  thirty-two 
semester  hours  for  two  semesters.  French  409  and  410  are  required. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

French  409 — The  Phonetics  of  French,  and  French  410 — Advanced  Syntax 2 

French     2 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers % 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School % 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education % 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education J4 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education J6 

Electives     2 

Total     8 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  French 

The  minor  in  French  requires  six  hours  of  oral  work  supplementary  to  French  101,  102, 
103,  and  104.  Total  hours  required  may  be  reduced  by  entrance  credits  in  French.  Additional 
courses  recommended  are  French  201,  202,  213,  214,  215,  216,  and  282. 

HOURS 

French  101-102— Elementary  Course 8 

French   103-104— Modern   French    8 

French   21 1-212-Oral    French    6 

Total     22 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  127  to  131  hours.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit, 
not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  minor  supplement  the  nature  of  the  major.  A  major  that  is  directed  toward 
physical  geography  should  select  a  minor  from  biology  or  geology,  whereas  a  major 
directed  toward  cultural  geography  should  select  a  minor  from  the  social  sciences.  How- 
ever, the  combining  of  a  physical  geography  major  with  a  social  studies  minor  or  a  cul- 
tural geography  major  with  a  physical  science  minor  is  advantageous  for  candidates 
expecting  to  teach  in  small  high  schools.  For  those  whose  major  is  directed  toward 
regional  geography,  a  minor  in  foreign  language,  especially  the  language  of  the  major 
region  of  specialization,  is  recommended.  A   minor  in  economics  is   another   possibility. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Foreign    Language     4 

Geog.   101— Elements  of  Geography2   ..  5 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 

SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Geography   3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 
Sec.   Ed.   101 — Introduction   to  the   Teach- 
ing   of    Secondary    School    Subjects.  .  .  2 
Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Geography  4 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since 

1877)     3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican Education 2 

Sec.    Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary 

Education    2 

Electives    5 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Geog.  104 — World  Regional  Geography.  3 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    5 

16  HOURS 

Geography 3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    12 


17  HOURS 

Geography   6 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Electives    8 


FOURTH  YEAR 


13  HOURS 


Ed.  Prac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in 

Secondary  Education 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology. 
Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 


Secondary  School 


Geography   

Geog.  371 — Introduction  to  Research 
Electives    


17  HOURS 

6 
2 
9 


NOTES 

1  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  foreign  language  requirement, 
page  299). 

2  Of  the  thirty-two  hours  of  geography  required  for  certification,  ten  hours  must  consist  of  Geog- 
raphy 101,  104,  and  371.  The  remaining  twenty-two  hours  may  be  selected  by  permission  of  the 
adviser  from  the  course  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  including  in  the  selection  at 
least  one  course  from  each  of  the  following:  physical  geography;  economic,  social,  or  political 
geography;    regional   geography;    and   geographic   techniques. 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 


Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 
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FIFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS 

Ed.  Psych.  311 — Psychology  of  Learning 

for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the 

School Vi 

Geog.  495— Advanced  Studies  in 

Geography   1 

Geography   Elect i ves    1 

Electives     


4  UNITS 

Geog.  495 — Advanced  Studies  in 

Geography   1 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301-Philosophy  of 

Education    Vi 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   302— History  of  Amer- 
ican   Education     J6 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Edu- 
cation            Yt 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations 

of  Education $£ 

Geography  Electives 1 

Electives    1 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Geography 


Geog.  101 — Elements  of  Geography 

Geog.   104 — World  Regional  Geography 

Geog.  371 — Introduction  to  Research 

Geography    (regional    courses) 

Physical  Science  (geology,  astronomy,  physical  geography) 


Total 


HOURS 

5 
3 
2 
9 
6 

25 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  German 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  German 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  217 
Lincoln  Hall  and  at  120  Education  Building.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed 
below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


HOURS 

Education      at  least   1 8 

Ed.  Prac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education 5 

(Ed.  Prac.  242,  Ed.  Psych.  211,  and  Sec.  Ed.  241  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

Ed.  Prac.  250 — School  and  Community  Experiences    2 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology 3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 3  or  4 

General   Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  se- 
quences under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences.) 

History   3  or  4 

Hist.  151— History  of  the  United  States  to  1865 4 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States  from  1865  to  the  Present ' 4 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since  1877)  ....  3 

Physical    Education    4 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Rhetoric  and   Speech    8  or  9 

Rhet.   101-102— Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking,   or   Speech    141— Oral    Interpretation    9 

or  D.G.S.  1 1 1-1 12 — Verbal  Communication 8 
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Teachers'  Major  in  German 42 

German  101-102 — Elementary  Course 8 

German   103 — Intermediate  Course 4 

German   104 — Intermediate  Course 4 

German  210 — Masterpieces  of  German  Literature 3 

German  21 1-212 — Conversation  and  Writing 4 

German  251 — Modern  German  Fiction,  German  252 — Modern  German  Drama,  or 

German  260 — Lyrics  and  Ballads 3 

German   281 — Teachers'   Course    2 

German  303 — Advanced  Conversation,  Composition,  and  Syntax 3 

German  304 — Advanced   Conversation    1 

German  320 — History  of  German  Civilization 3 

German  360 — Introduction  to  German  Phonetics 2 

German    Elective    3 

Teachers'  Minor    at  least  20 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  German  include  English,  French,  history,  Latin, 
music,  physical  education,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  A  double  major  in  German  and  English 
with  Latin  or  history  as  a  minor  is  also  recommended. 

Electives    8  toll 

Recommended  electives  are  Art  111,  112,  English  363,  364,  Music  110,  114,  117,  Philosophy 
101,  German  113,  advanced  German  courses  not  included  in  the  minimum  program, 
and  other  language  and  literature  courses. 

Total     at   least   120 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  German 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

The  work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis  of  his 
preparation  and  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  he  attends 
are  small,  special  attention  is  always  given  to  his  professional  needs. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 2  to  216 

German  301 — German  Literature  to  the  Eighteenth  Century 1 

German  302 — German  Literature  since  the  Eighteenth  Century 1 

German   31 1 — Goethe    1 

German  312 — Goethe's  "Faust" 1 

German  320 — History  of  German  Civilization 1 

German  331 — German  Classics,  I  (Lessing,  Herder,  Wieland) 1 

German  332 — German  Classics,  II  (Schiller,  Kleist,  Holderlin,  Jean  Paul) 1 

German  415 — Middle  High  German    1 

German  416 — History  of  the  German  Language 1 

German  Courses  Open  Only  to  Graduates  (numbered  400  and  up) 114  to- 2 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers 14 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 14 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education    14 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education !4 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education Vi 

Electives      2 

Total      8 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  German  HOURS 

German  101-102 — Elementary  Course 8 

German  103— Intermediate  Course 4 
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German  104— Intermediate  Course 4 

German   2 1 1  — Conversation   and   Writing    3 

German  2 1 2 — Conversation   and   Writing    3 


Total     22 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  126 
Lincoln  Hall  and  at  120  Education  Building.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed 
below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 

HOURS 

Education     at  least   1 8 

Ed.  Prac.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education 5 

(Ed.  Prac.  242,  Ed.  Psych.  211,  and  Sec.  Ed.  241   are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

Ed.  Prac.  250 — School  and   Community  Experiences    2 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology 3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 3  or  4 

General    Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  se- 
quences under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences.) 

History    3   or  4 

Hist.    151— History  of  the  United  States  to  1865 4 

Hist.    152— History  of  the  United  States  from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

Hist.   262— The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since  1877) 3 

Physical    Education    4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology    4 

Rhetoric   and   Speech    8   or  9 

Rhet.  101-102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking,   or  Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    9 

or  D.G.S.   111-1 12 — Verbal   Communication    8 

Teachers'  Major  in  Latin 42   to  45 

Courses  in  the  Latin  Language 37 

Latin    101-102— Elementary   Latin    8 

Latin   103 — Intermediate  Latin 4 

Latin   104-105— Virgil    8 

Latin    1 13-1 14— Latin   Composition    4 

Latin  201-202— Survey  of  Latin  Literature 6 

Latin  31 1-312  Advanced  Latin  Composition 4 

Latin  391 — Readings  in  Latin  Literature 3 

The  total  of  thirty-seven  hours  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  sixteen  hours 
through  prerequisite  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  Latin  101-105  taken  in 
secondary  school.  Students  who  at  entrance  are  admitted  to  Latin  201  are 
required,  however,  to  take  an  additional  semester  of  Latin  391  and  Classical 
Civilization  301-302. 

Courses  in  Roman  Civilization 5  to   8 

Hist.  181-182— The  Ancient  World 6 

or,  if  ancient  history  has  been  studied  in  secondary  school, 

Hist.  383 — History  of  the  Roman  Republic 3 

Latin  1 62 — Roman  Antiquities 2 
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Teachers'   Minor    at  least  20 

Desirable   teaching  combinations   with    Latin   include   a   minor  (or  second    major) 

in  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  or  social  studies. 
Electives    6  to   17 

Recommended  electives  are  Classical  Civilization  101,  301,  302;  Greek  101,  102,  161,  318; 

History  384;  Linguistics  300,  302;  and  Philosophy  303. 

Total      at  least   120 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

The  work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis  of  his 
preparation  and  of  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  he  attends 
are  small,  special  attention  is  always  given  to  his  professional  needs. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  earn  four  units  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  education. 
At  least  two  of  the  units  in  Latin  must  be  in  courses  numbered  400  or  above. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Latin  Courses  Open  Only  to  Graduates 2 

Course  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 2 

Latin  31 1 — Advanced  Latin  Composition !4 

Latin  312 — Advanced  Latin  Composition Vi 

Latin  391 — Readings  in  Latin  Literature Vi   to   2 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers V2 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School V2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education V2 

Hist.  Phi!.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education Vi 

Electives    2 

Total 8 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Latin  HOURS 

Latin    101-102— Elementary   Latin    8 

Latin  '103 — Intermediate  Latin    4 

Latin    104-105— Virgil    8 

Latin  1 13-1 14 — Latin  Composition 4 

Latin  201-202 — Survey  of  Latin  Literature 6 

Total     30 

The  total  of  thirty  hours  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  sixteen  hours  through 
prerequisite  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  Latin  101-105  taken  in  secondary  school. 
Students  who  at  entrance  are  admitted  to  Latin  201  are  required,  however,  to  take  one 
semester  of  Latin  391  in  addition  to  Latin  201-202. 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

This  curriculum  offers  training  for  teachers  of  high  school  and  junior  college  courses 
in  beginning  and  advanced  algebra,  general  mathematics,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  college  algebra. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total   127   to   136  hours.  A  minimum  of   120  hours  of 
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credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  Acceptable  minors  include 
biology,  general  science,  chemistry,  physics,  physical  science,  English,  foreign  language, 
social  studies,  physical  education,  accountancy,  economics,  and  education.  Foreign  lan- 
guages acceptable  for  a  teaching  minor  are  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       15  TO  17  HOURS 

Foreign  Language1 4 

Freshman   Mathematics2    5 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication  .  .3  or  4 
Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking3 3 

Physical  Education 1 

SECOND  YEAR                                     13  TO  16  HOURS 

Biological  Science4 4 

Humanities0  or  Social  Science8 4 

Math.   132— Calculus,  or  Math.   133 — 

Calculus    3  or  5 

Sec.   Ed.   101 — Introduction   to  the  Teach- 
ing  of  Secondary  School   Subjects    ...  2 
Physical  Education 1 

THIRD  YEAR                                         16  TO  18  HOURS 

American  History7 3  or  4 

Math.  301 — Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Algebra     3 

Math.  311 — Advanced  Algebra,  or  Math. 
315 — Linear  Transformations  and  Mat- 
rices,   or    Math.    317—  Introduction    to 

Higher  Algebra    3 

Physical   Science8 4  or  5 

Electives    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

Foreign  Language1 4 

Freshman    Mathematics2    4 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication .  .3   or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    3 


15  TO  18  HOURS 

Biological  Science* 4 

Humanities5  or  Social  Science9 4 

Math.  142— Calculus,  or  Math.  143— 

Calculus    3  or  5 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to   Psychology* 

or  Electives 4 

Physical  Education 1 

16  OR  17  HOURS 

Math.  302 — Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Geometry    3 

Math.  312 — Advanced  Algebra,  or  Math. 
315 — Linear  Transformations  and  Mat- 
rices, or  Math.  318— Introduction  to 
Higher  Algebra    3 

Physical  Science8    4  or  5 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Electives    3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican  Education 2 

Math.  222— Advanced  Aspects  of 

Euclidean   Geometry    3 

Sec.   Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Electives    9 


16  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in 

Secondary  Education 5 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology.  3 

Math.  305 — Teachers'  Course 3 

Sec.  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School    5 


NOTES 

xThe  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  one  of  the  methods  mentioned 
on  page  299. 

2  A  student  who  enters  the  University  with  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane 
geometry  satisfies  the  requirement  by  completion  of  Mathematics   111,  114,  and   122.  Mathematics 

111  and  114  should  be  taken  concurrently  during  the  first  semester.  A  student  who  enters  the 
University  with  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  satisfies 
the  freshman  mathematics  requirement  by  completion  of  Mathematics  112,   114,  and   122.  Mathematics 

112  and  114  should  be  taken  concurrently  during  the  first  semester.  A  student  who  has  taken 
three  or  more  years  of  high  school  mathematics,  including  a  course  in  trigonometry,  and  who  on 
passing  Part  II  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  is  assigned  to  a  section  of  Mathematics  123 
during  the  first  semester  proceeds  to  a  course  in  a  calculus  sequence  during   his  second  semester. 
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He  must  take  additional  advanced  courses  in  mathematics  at  the  junior-senior  level  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Illinois  teacher  certification  requirement  of  thirty-two  hours  of  mathematics  for  a  major 
in   that  area. 

8  A  student  who  elects  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  is  not  required  to  take  Speech 
101.  He  may  take  a  three-hour  elective. 

*  The  biological  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  biology  or  completion  of  one  ot 
the  approved  sequences  in  biological  science  listed  under  the  general  education  sequences  on  page 
300.  Students  whose  minor  teaching  subject  is  no/  general  science  or  biology  and  who  elect  Phys- 
iology 103  and  Psychology  103  as  their  biological  science  will  have  satisfied  the  prerequisite  for 
Educational  Psychology  211  and  are  excused  from  Psychology  100.  Students  whose  minor  teaching 
subject  is  either  general  science  or  biology  are  required  to  take  Botany  100  and  Zoology  104  and 
consequently  must  take  Psychology   100. 

6  The  humanities  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  humanities  (including  foreign  lan- 
guage) or  by  completion  of  one  of  the  approved  sequences  in  the  humanities  listed  under  the 
general  education  sequences  on  page  300. 

6  The  social  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  social  science  or  by  completion  of 
one  of  the  approved  sequences  in  social  science  listed  under  the  general  education  sequences  on 
page  300. 

7  The  requirement  in  American  history  may  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  one  of  the  following 
courses:    History   151,    152,  261,   or   262. 

8  The  physical  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  physical 
science  or  by  any  one  of  the  following  sequences:  Division  of  General  Studies  141  and  142;  Physics 
101   and  102;  Physics  106  and  107. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS  4  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following:  Ed.  Psych.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Edu-  for  Teachers Yz 

cation    Vi          Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  302— History  of  Amer-  School V2 

ican  Education V2          Math.  318— Introduction  to  Higher  Alge- 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Edu-  bra,    or    Math.    328 — Introduction    to 

cation    V2  Higher  Geometry 1 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  Mathematics  Electives 1 

of    Education    V2  Electives    1 

Math.  317 — Introduction  to  Higher  Alge- 
bra,   or    Math.    327— Introduction    to 

Higher  Geometry 1 

Mathematics  Electives 1 

Electives    1 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Mathematics1  HOURS 

Math.  Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.  112— College  Algebra 3   or  5 

Math.   1 1 4 — Plane  Trigonometry 2 

Math.   1 22 — Analytic  Geometry 4 

Math.  132  and  142— Calculus,  or  Math.  133  and  143— Calculus 8 

Math.  301 — Fundamental  Concepts  of  Algebra,  or  Math.  302 — Fundamental 

Concepts  of  Geometry 3 

Total     20  to  22 

NOTES 

1  A  student  who  enters  the  University  with  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane 
geometry  satisfies  the  requirement  by  completion  of  Mathematics  111,  114,  and  122.  Mathematics  111 
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and  114  should  be  taken  concurrently  during  the  first  semester.  A  student  who  enters  the  University 
with  one  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  satisfies  the  fresh- 
man mathematics  requirement  by  completion  of  Mathematics  112,  114,  and  122.  Mathematics  112  and 
114  should  be  taken  concurrently  during  the  first  semester.  A  student  who  has  taken  three  or  more 
years  of  high  school  mathematics,  including  a  course  in  trigonometry,  and  who  on  passing  Part  II  of 
the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  is  assigned  to  a  section  of  Mathematics  123  during  the  first  semester 
proceeds  to  a  course  in  a  calculus  sequence  during  his  second  semester.  He  must  take  additional  ad- 
vanced courses  in  mathematics  at  the  junior-senior  level  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Illinois  teacher  certifica- 
tion requirement  of  thirty-two  hours  of  mathematics  for  a  major  in  that  area.  A  student  who  begins 
his  college  mathematics  with  Mathematics  123  must  take  both  Mathematics  301  and  302  and  an  ad- 
ditional course  in  advanced  mathematics  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  twenty  hours  for  a 
teaching  minor.  Mathematics  311,  312,  315,  and  317  are  recommended  courses. 


I 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

This  program  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science.  Students  entering 
this  curriculum  should  have  two  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  mathematics.  A  mini- 
mum of  129  hours  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       13  TO  17  HOURS 

Chem.  101,  102,  or  109— General 

Chemistry    3  to  5 

Math.  1 1 2— College  Algebra 3 

Math.  1 14— Plane  Trigonometry 2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal  Communication.  .3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives 2 


SECOND  SEMESTER  13  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.   105— Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Qualitative  Analysis,  or  Chemistry 
Elective    5  or  3 

Math.   122— Analytic  Geometry    4 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
and  Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effec- 
tive Speaking,  or   D.G.S.    112— Verbal 
Communication     6  or  4 

Sec.   Ed.   101 — Introduction  to  the  Teach- 
ing   of    Secondary    School    Subjects...  2 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Math.   132— Calculus    5 

Physics  106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Physical  Education 1 


THIRD  YEAR  18  OR  19  HOURS 

Chem.  122— Elementary  Quantitative 

Analysis    5 

Hist.  262-The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since 
1877)     3 

Physics    108 — General    Physics    (Sound, 

Light,  and  Modern   Physics) 4 

Electives2     6  or  7 


16  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Math.   142— Calculus    3 

Physics    107— General   Physics  (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    4 

Psych.   100— Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 

Physical    Education    1 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Chem.    132— Elementary   Organic  Chem- 
istry       3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of 

American    Education    2 

Physics  281— Intermediate  Atomic 

Physics     3 

Sec.    Ed.    240— Principles   of   Secondary 

Education     2 

Electives2     6  or  7 


( 
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FOURTH  YEAR  17  TO  19  HOURS  13  HOURS 

Physics  341 — Electricity  and  Magnetism  .  4  Ed.  Prac.  242— Educational  Practice  in 

Physics  371 — Light,  or   Physics  321 —  Secondary    Education    5 

Theoretical  Mechanics,  or  Physics  360  Ed.   Psych.  211 — Educational    Psychology  3 

— Thermodynamics     4  or  3  Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 


Electives    10  or   11  Secondary  School 

NOTES 

1  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  foreign  language  requirement, 
page  299.) 

2  Students  are  strongly  advised  to  concentrate  their  electives  to  obtain  additional  and  appropriate 
teaching  subjects  such  as  biology.  Electives  chosen  from  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are  also 
recommended. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physics    4 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers V2 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School V2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education V2 

Electives      2 

Total     8 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Physical  Sciences 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physical   Science    4 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers V2 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School V2 

Two    of   the   following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education    V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education    V2 

Electives    2 

Total     8 
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Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Physics  HOURS 

Physics   106,   107,   and    108— General   Physics,  and  at  least  six  hours  of  advanced   physics; 

or  Physics  101  and   102 — General  Physics,  and  at  least  eight  hours  of  advanced  physics  .  .  18 

The  physics  courses  listed  in  the  curriculum  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  physics  are 
recommended.     Note  that  all  advanced  physics  courses  require  calculus. 
Chemistry  Electives  (recommended  sequences  are  Chem.  109  and  either  Chem.  122  or  132; 

and  Chem.  101,  102,  and  105) 6  to   10 

Total      24  to  28 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Physical  Science 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  field  with  approximately  one-half  of  the  work 
in  chemistry  and  the  other  half  in  physics.  Additional  work  in  other  physical  sciences, 
such  as  astronomy,  geology,  and  physical  geography,  is  recommended. 

This  minor  appears  under  both  the  chemistry  and  physics  curricula.  It  is  a  more 
flexible  minor  intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics. 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Russian 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Russian 

A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  260 
Lincoln  Hall  and  at  120  Education  Building.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed 
below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 

HOURS 

Education     18 

Ed.   Prac.  242 — Educational   Practice  in  Secondary  Education    5 

(Ed.  Prac.  242,  Ed.  Psych.  211,  and  Sec.  Ed.  241   are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

Ed.  Prac.  250 — School  and   Community  Experiences    2 

This  course  may  be  omitted  if  eighteen  hours  in  education  are  secured  other- 
wise. 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1 — Educational   Psychology    3 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American    Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  101— Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School    4 

General    Education     1 6  to  20 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences 
under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences.)  In  addition,  some 
mathematics  and  some  science  are  specifically  required  for  teacher  certification  in  Illinois. 
If  the  physical  science  requirement  is  met  by  a  sequence  in  mathematics,  the  student  must 
also  take  at  least  one  course  in  one  of  the  biological  or  physical  sciences,  excluding  mathe- 
matics. If  the  student  does  not  satisfy  the  physical  science  requirement  by  taking  a  sequence 
in  mathematics,  he  must  take  at  least  one  college-level  course  in  mathematics. 

History    6  or  7 

Hist.  219 — Tsarist  Russia:   Its  Background,   Expansion,  and   Problems  to   1855 3 

And  one  of  the  following: 

Hist.   151— History  of  the  United  States  to   1865    4 

Hist.   152— History  of  the  United  States  from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since  1877).  3 

Physical    Education     4 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government:    Organization   and    Powers 3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to   Psychology 4 
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Rhetoric   and    Speech    8  or  9 

Rhet.   101-102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition;  Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective   Speaking, 

or  Speech    141 — Oral   Interpretation    9 

or   D.G.S.    111-112— Verbal    Communication    8 

Teachers'   Major   in    Russian    44 

Russian    101-102 — Elementary   Russian    8 

Russian    103-104 — Intermediate   Russian    8 

Russian    201-202 — Introduction    to    Russian    Literature 6 

Russian   21 1-212— Oral    Russian    4 

Russian   213-214 — Russian   Composition    4 

Russian   280 — Teachers'    Course    2 

Russian   308 — Russian    Phonetics   and    Diction 3 

Russian  309  or  310 — Russian  Literature  in  Translation 3 

Russian   321 — Reading    in    Russian    Literature 3 

Russian   Elective     3 

Teachers'    Minor     20  to  24 

Desirable   teaching    combinations   with    Russian    include    English,    French,    German,    Latin, 
Spanish,  history,  music,  or  social  studies. 

Electives     8   to   1 1 

Recommended  electives  are  Art  111,  112,  Humanities  363,  364,  Music  130,  131  plus  either 
312  or  313,  Philosophy  110,  advanced  Russian  courses  not  included  in  the  minimum  pro- 
gram, and  other  language  and  literature  courses. 
Total    at  least   123 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching   of   Russian 

Not  more  than  two  units  of  the  courses  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extramural 
graduate  study. 

The  work  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis  of  his 
preparation  and  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  he  attends  are 
small,  special  attention  is  always  given  to  his  professional  needs. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Russian  (300  courses,  1  to  3  units;  400  courses,  a  minimum  of  2  units) at  least  4 

Ed.   Psych.    31 1 — Psychology   of   Learning    for   Teachers 16 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School    Vi 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   301— Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   302 — History   of  American    Education Vi 

Hist.   Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative   Education    V2 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  304— Social   Foundations  of   Education Vi 

Electives    2 

Total     8 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Russian  HOURS 

Russian    101-102— Elementary   Russian    8 

Russian   103-104— Intermediate  Russian 8 

Russian  211-212— Oral  Russian    4 

Russian  213   or  214 — Russian   Composition    2 

Total     22 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

This  is  a  specimen  curriculum  and  may  be  varied  with  the  advice  of  the  adviser. 
However,  all  the  courses  listed  in  the  curriculum  must  be   taken  at  some  point  in  the 
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student's  schedule.  The  courses  outlined  total  129  to  139  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours 
of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  Desirable  teaching  combina- 
tions with  social  studies  include  art,  commerce,  English,  French,  German,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  physical  education,  and  Spanish. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       17  OR  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.    121— History  of  Civilization1 4 

Foreign    Language     4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.   Ill — Verbal  Communication  .  .3   or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics 3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    2 

SECOND  YEAR                                                     16  HOURS 

Foreign  Language 4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching 

of  Secondary  School   Subjects3 2 

Social  Studies1 6 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                            17  OR  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.  122— History  of  Civilization1 4 

Foreign    Language2    4 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication.  .3  or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics 5 

Physical  Education 1 


18  HOURS 

Foreign  Language 4 

Hist.    152— History   of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Social  Studies4 5 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    4 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 

Science  or  Mathematics    3 

Social  Studies* 5 

Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking5      3 

Electives    2 


16  TO  18  HOURS 

Any  of  the  following:6 

D.G.S.  161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts. .  4 

Engl.  101— Introduction  to  Poetry  ....  3 

Phil.   102-Logic 3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Social  Studies* 7 

Electives    2  or  3 


Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Any  of  the  following:6 

D.G.S.  162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts. 

Engl.  102 — Introduction  to  Drama   .. 

Phil.  321— Ethics  and  Value  Theory  . 

Social  Studies* 

Electives    


15  OR  16  HOURS  14  OR  15  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice    in 

4               Secondary    Education    5 

3  Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology.  3 

3  Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

9               Secondary  School    4 

3  Electives    2  or  3 


NOTES 

1  Students  may  substitute  History  111     and  112,  131  and  132,  or  181  and  182. 

A  student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  foreign  language  in  high  school  may  register  in 
second-year  University  courses  in  that  language. 

May  be  taken  first  or  second  semester. 

The  social  studies  requirement  is  twenty  hours  in  history  and  twenty-one  hours  in  social  studies 
other  than  history.  History  151  may  be  taken  to  complete  the  History  151-152  sequence.  Students 
are  also  required  to  complete  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  advanced  courses  in  history.  In  these, 
at  least  six  hours  must  be  offered  in  American  history  and  at  least  six  hours  in  European  history 
(ancient,  medieval,  English,  or  modern).  In  the  social  studies  fields  other  than  history,  the  twenty- 
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one  hours  of  work  should  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following:  economics,  geography, 
political  science,  sociology.  At  least  eight  hours  should  be  taken  in  each  of  two  social  studies  fields: 
economics,   geography,    political    science,    sociology. 

Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111   and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 
8  Second-year  foreign  language  courses  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers V2 

Ed.  Psych.  312—  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School V2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  American   Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education 16 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education V2 

Sec.  Ed.  456 — Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Education 1 

Social  Studies  selected  from  not  more  than  three  of  the  following:  economics,  geography, 

history  (at  least  two  units),  philosophy,  political  science,  sociology 4 

Electives      1 

Total     8 

Teacher  Education  Minors  in  Social  Studies 
MINORS  OTHER  THAN   HISTORY 

For  a  minor  in  social  studies,  other  than  history,  a  student  must  complete  at  least 
eight  hours  of  work  in  each  of  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics,  geography, 
political  science,  sociology.  The  minimum  total  required  for  a  minor  is  twenty-four  hours. 

MINOR  IN   HISTORY 

For  a  minor  in  history,  a  student  must  complete  five  to  six  hours  in  advanced  courses 
in  American  history,  eight  hours  in  general  European  history,  and  two  or  three  hours  in 
one  of  the  following:  ancient,  English,  medieval,  or  Latin-American  history.  The  mini- 
mum total  required  for  a  minor  is  twenty-four  hours. 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  218 
Lincoln  Hall  and  at  120  Education  Building.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed 
below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 

HOURS 

Education      at  least   1 8 

Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Secondary    Education 5 

(Ed.  Prac.  242,  Ed.  Psych.  211,  and  Sec.  Ed.  241   are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 
Ed.    Prac.    250 — School    and    Community    Experiences 2 
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Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology 3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Education 2 

Sec.   Ed.    101 — Introduction   to   the  Teaching   of  Secondary   School   Subjects 2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 3   or  4 

General    Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences 
under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences.) 

History      3  or  4 

Hist.  151— History  of  the  United  States  to   1865    4 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States  from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic 3 

Hist.  262— The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  (since  1877)    ..  3 

Physical    Education    4 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Rhetoric   and   Speech    8   or  9 

Rhet.  101-102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking,  or  Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    9 

or  D.G.S.  111-1 12— Verbal  Communication 8 

Teachers'  Major  in  Spanish    43 

Spanish   101-102 — Elementary  Spanish    8 

Spanish   103-104 — Intermediate  Spanish   .  . ' 8 

Spanish  21 1-212 — Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation 6 

Spanish  215 — Spoken  Spanish    4 

Spanish  221 — Spanish  Drama  and  Poetry  of  the  Twentieth  Century 3 

Spanish  222 — Spanish-American  Prose  Fiction  of  the  Twentieth  Century 3 

Spanish  280 — Teachers'  Course    2 

Spanish    332 — La     Cultura     Hispanica,     Hispanoamerica 2 

Spanish  351 — Phonetics,  and  Spanish  352 — Syntax 4 

Spanish  Literature  Course:  302,  305,  or  306 3 

Teachers'    Minor    at  least  20 

Minor  teaching  subjects  which  constitute  desirable  combinations  with  Spanish  include 
English,  Latin,  history,  French,  German,  Russian,  music,  or  social  studies. 

Electives     13  or   12 

Recommended  electives  are  art,  English,  history,  music,  and  Spanish. 

Total      at  least   123 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

The  exact  character  of  the  work  in  the  fifth  year  is  determined  by  the  particular 
experience  and  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Each  program  is  worked  out  in  individual 
conferences  between  the  adviser  in  the  major  field  and  the  student. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Spanish     6 

Up  to  three  units  from  any  of  the  following  not  included  in  an  undergraduate  program: 
Spanish  305— Romanticism  and   Realism  in   Nineteenth-Century  Spanish 

Literature     Vi 

Spanish  306— The  Generation  of  1898 Vi 

Spanish  307 — Spanish-American  Literature  to  1888 !4 

Spanish  308 — Modernism  and  Contemporary  Spanish-American  Poetry Vi 

Spanish  3 1 1  — Cervantes Vi 

Spanish  314 — Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age Vi 

Spanish  332 — La  Cultura   Hispanica,  Hispanoamerica Vi 

Spanish    35 1  —Phonetics    Vi 
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Spanish   352— Syntax    Vi 

Linguistics   300— Introduction   to    Linguistics    V2  to  1 

At  least  three  units  from  the  following: 

Spanish  415  or  416 — Spanish  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 1 

Spanish  421  or  422— Spanish  Novel  and  Essay,  or  Spanish  423  or  424 — 

Spanish    Drama    1 

Spanish  431   or  432 — Spanish-American  Poetry,  or  Spanish  433  or  434 — 

Spanish-American    Novel     1 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1  — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education 

Total     


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Spanish 


HOURS 


Spanish  101-102 — Elementary  Spanish 8 

Spanish  103-104 — Intermediate  Spanish 8 

Spanish  21 1-212 — Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation    6 

Total     22 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  a  foundation  in  three  areas  of  instruction: 
public  speaking,  theater  arts,  and  remedial  speech.  The  courses  outlined  below  total  132 
to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  In  addition,  beginning  teachers 
of  speech  may  need  to  complete  a  second  teaching  minor. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       16  OR  17  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    . 4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal  Communication  .  .3   or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics2 3 

Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2 

SECOND  YEAR                                                 16  HOURS 

English  Literature  Elective 3 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching 

of  Secondary  School  Subjects 2 

Speech  161 — Fundamentals  of  Acting   ..  3 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.   112 — Verbal   Communication  .  ."3   or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics2 3 

Speech   141 — Oral  Interpretation 3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2 


18  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Hist.    152— History   of  the   United   States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 

Speech  121 — Advanced  Public  Speaking.  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 


English   Literature   Elective    3 

Speech  157 — Elements  of  Stagecraft   ...  4 

Speech  301 — Introduction  to  Phonetics..  3 

Electives    6 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Speech  208 — Classroom   Problems  in 

Speech  Correction    3 

Speech  375 — Speech  Science 3 

English   Literature   Elective    3 

Electives    8 


18  HOURS 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of 

American    Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education      2 

Speech  113 — Group  Discussion  and 

Conference   Leadership    3 

Speech  255— Play  Directing    3 

Electives    8 

16  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in 

Secondary  Education 5 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology.  3 

Sec.  Ed.  247 — Teaching  of  Speech 5 

Electives    3 


NOTES 

1  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  foreign  language  requirement, 
page  299.) 

2  Six  semester  hours  of  natural  science  are  required.  The  courses  in  biological  science  and  physical 
science  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  are  especially  recommended. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

FIFTH  YEAR                                                           4  UNITS 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning 

for    Teachers    V2 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the 

School     V2 

Speech  423 — The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  . .  1 

Speech    Electives    1 

Electives    1 


4  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301 -Philosophy  of 

Education    V2 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   302— History  of  Amer- 
ican Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Edu- 
cation      V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations 

of  Education V2 

Speech  311— British  Public  Address V2 

Speech  312 — American  Public  Address.  .  V2 

Speech  322 — Modern   Rhetorical  Theory.  1 

Electives    1 
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THEATRE  ARTS 


FIFTH  YEAR 


Ed.  Psych.  311— Psychology  of  Learning 
for  Teachers 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the 
School 

Speech  361 — History  of  the  European 
Theatre  to  the  Renaissance,  or  Speech 
362 — History  of  the  European  Theatre 
from  the  Renaissance  to  1900,  or 
Speech  366 — Development  of  the 
American  Theatre    

Speech  451 — Problems  in  Play  Directing 
in   the   Educational  Theatre    

Electives    


4  UNITS 


Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301 -Philosophy  of 

Education    

Hist.   Phil.    Ed.   302— History  of  Amer- 
ican   Education     

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303— Comparative  Edu- 
cation     

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations 

of    Education    

Speech  352 — Theories  of  Play  Production 
Speech    452 — Problems    in    Play    Produc- 
tion in  the  Educational  Theatre 

Electives    


4  UNITS 
Vl 

V2 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Speech 

Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speaking 
Speech   121 — Advanced  Public  Speaking    ... 

Speech  141 — Oral  Interpretation 

Speech  161 — Fundamentals  of  Acting 

Speech  203 — Dramatics  for  Teachers 

Speech  204 — Speech  for  Teachers   

Speech  301 — Introduction  to  Phonetics 

Speech   Electives    


Total 


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

24 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Speech  Correction 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Speech  Correction 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  136  to  140  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  semester  hours 
of  credit,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology2     4 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition3  ..  3 

Speech   105 — Voice  and  Articulation    ...  2 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives4     3 

SECOND  YEAR  15  HOURS 

English5     3 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching 

of  Secondary  School  Subjects 2 

Sociol.  100 — Principles  of  Sociology  ....  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives4     3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Foreign    Language1    4 

Psych.   103 — Human   Behavior2 4 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition8..  3 
Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education 1 


17  HOURS 

Elem.   Ed.  236 — Child   Development  for 
Elementary  Teachers,  or  Psych.  216 — 

Child  Psychology 3 

English5     3 

Hist.    152— History   of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Physiol.  106 — Physiology  of  the  Nervous 

System  and  Special  Senses    3 

Spec.    Ed.    1 17— Exceptional   Children    ..  3 

Physical  Education 1 
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THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS  18  HOURS 

Elem.    Ed.    237 — Child    Development   for  Elem.   Ed.  230— Principles  of  Elementary 

Elementary   Teachers9    3                Education    2 

S.W.  316— Social  Services  for  Children.  .  3  Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 

Speech  301— Introduction  to  Phonetics.  .            3               ican  Education 2 

Speech  375— Speech  Science 3           Speech  376— Speech  Science 3 

Speech    385— Speech    Correction    4          Speech    388 — Speech    Correction    4 

Electives7     2  Speech  391 — Introduction  to  Hearing 

Disorders     3 

Electives7     4 

FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Psych.  338— Abnormal   Psychology 3  Ed.    Prac.    220— Educational    Practice    in 

Speech   386 — Practicum  in  Speech   Diag-  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  5 

nosis  and  Therapy 3  Spec.   Ed.   324 — Mental   and    Educational 

Speech  393— Aural  Rehabilitation 3  Measurement  of  Exceptional  Children  3 

Speech  395— Audiometry  and  the  Use  of  Electives7 7  to    10 

Hearing  Aids 3 

Electives7     6 

NOTES 

1  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  foreign  language  requirement, 
page  299.) 

2  Chemistry  101,  Zoology  101,  Division  of  General  Studies  131-132  or  141-142  may  be  chosen. 
Psychology  100  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  Psychology  103. 

3  In  lieu  of  Rhetoric  101  and  102  in  the  first  year,  followed  by  Speech  101  and  141  later,  the 
student  may  elect  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  in  the  first  year  for  four  hours  of 
credit  each  semester. 

*  Electives  recommended  are  Economics  108,  Speech  111,  117,  141,  or  a  course  in  philosophy,  his- 
tory,  or   political    science. 

s  At  least  six  semester  hours  of  English  are  required.  The  following  courses  are  recommended: 
English  101,  102;  113,  114;  121,  122;  131. 

8  Required  only  if  Elementary  Education  236  was  elected  in  the  second  year. 

7  Electives  recommended  are  Secondary  Education  219,  Educational  Practice  250,  Educational  Psy- 
chology 325,  Elementary  Education  336,  Library  Science  303,  Physical  Education  for  Women  206, 
Psychology  135,  250. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Speech  Correction 

This  program  is  designed  for  teachers  who  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Speech  Correction  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  its  equivalent  at  a  recognized  college 
or  university  and  who  desire  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree  in  speech  correction. 

Prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  four-year  curriculum  preparatory  to  speech  correction 
or  its  equivalent.  Students  who  have  not  met  all  the  requirements  of  a  four-year  under- 
graduate curriculum  but  who  desire  to  take  the  fifth  year  of  work  for  a  master's  degree 
may  register  on  approval  of  the  adviser,  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  College. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  requirements  listed  below  may  be  completed  by  extra- 
mural graduate  study.  Questions  related  to  extramural  courses  should  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  graduate  adviser. 

For  more  detailed  information  related  to  graduate  study,  see  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 4 

Speech  387 — Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders V2  or  1 

Speech  475 — Experimental  Phonetics,  I 1 

Speech  476 — Experimental  Phonetics,  II    1 

Speech  483 — Psychology  of  Speech  and   Hearing   Disorders 1 
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Speech  486— Advanced  Clinical  Techniques  in  Speech  and  Hearing    1 

Speech  488 — Diagnosis  of  Speech  Disorders 1 

Speech  489 — Seminar  in  Organic  Speech  Disorders 1 

Speech  491 — Seminar  in  Hearing  Disorders 1 

Speech  495 — Special  Problems 1 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 14 

Two   of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education V% 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education V6 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education    Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education Vi 

Electives      2 


Total 


♦« 


Main  Reading  Room  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library. 


Graduate  School  of 
Library  Science 


Although  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  is  a  graduate  profes- 
sional school,  it  offers  a  series  of  courses  at  the  undergraduate  level  through 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  through  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. These  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  or  as  electives  in  either  of  these 
colleges,  and  serve  two  purposes:  to  give  the  student  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  practices  of  librarianship  providing  the  basic  prepara- 
tion for  his  professional  studies  in  a  fifth  year,  and  to  give  prospective  school 
librarians  the  basic  preparation  necessary  to  meet  certification  requirements 
for  school  library  work  and  to  qualify  as  instructional  materials  specialists. 
These  same  courses  also  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  students  in  other  colleges. 

A  sound,  well-balanced  intellectual  background  is  needed  for  a  career  in 
library  work.  By  its  nature,  the  work  of  the  librarian  is  far-ranging  and 
encyclopedic  in  subject  coverage,  even  in  the  most  highly  specialized  libraries. 
History,  literature,  the  social  sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages are  all  valuable  to  the  prospective  librarian. 

In  addition  to  a  broad  general  education,  the  student  should  develop  a 
strong  major  in  some  subject  area  during  his  last  two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  or  in  graduate  study.  Such  subjects  as  chemistry,  physics,  musicology, 
education,  engineering,  law,  agricultural  sciences,  art,  and  history  are  par- 
ticularly needed  in  modern  library  development  and  when  combined  with 
library  training  lead  to  a  great  variety  of  interesting,  well-paying  library 
positions. 

The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  which  the  student  should  acquire 
before  entering  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  varies  with  the  type 
of  library  work  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  minimum  requirement  for 
entrance  is  two  years  of  college-level  study  of  any  foreign  language.  For 
bibliographical  work,  reference,  cataloging,  and  most  types  of  work  in  college, 
university,  and  other  scholarly  libraries,  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two 
modern  foreign  languages  is  desirable. 

The  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  is  glad  to  answer 
any  inquiries  from  students  who  choose  library  science  as  a  minor  regarding 
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the  types  of  preprofessional  education  best  suited  to  their  particular  needs 
and  interests. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AS  A  MINOR  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  offerings  open  to  students  in  the  sciences  and  letters 
curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  not  feasible  to  specify  any  fixed  sequences 
of  courses  to  be  taken.  Under  the  guidance  of  advisers,  each  student  is  expected  to  plan 
his  own  program  within  the  general  requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  a  strong  major  in  some  academic  field  during  the  last 
two  years  of  undergraduate  work. 

Each  student  who  chooses  library  science  as  a  minor  must  complete  twenty  hours  of 
library  science  as  follows: 

• 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Lib.  Sci.  201— Introduction  to  Reference.            3           Lib.   Sci.  204— Development  and  Opera- 
tion of  Libraries 3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Lib.  Sci.  255— Organization  of  Library  Lib.  Sci.  258— Selection  of  Library 

Materials     .' 3  Materials     3 


Lib.  Sci.  308 — Audio-Visual  Services 
Libraries    


To  complete  the  minor  requirement  of  twenty  semester  hours,  two  courses  should 
be  chosen  from  the  following  courses  in  the  300  series  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  interest: 
301,  Literature  of  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences;  302,  Literature  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology; 303,  Library  Materials  for  Children;  and  304,  Library  Materials  for  Young  Adults. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AS  A  MINOR   IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  offers  courses  for  advanced  undergraduates 
in  the  College  of  Education  who  wish  to  qualify  as  librarians  in  small  schools.  The 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  also  offers  full  professional  training  leading  to  a 
master's  degree  in  library  science  for  students  preparing  for  positions  in  large  schools, 
for  supervisory  positions  in  the  school  library  field,  and  looking  toward  positions  as  in- 
structional materials  specialists. 

Students  may  apply  the  following  undergraduate  preparatory  courses  toward  the 
library  science  certification  requirements  for  librarians  in  small  schools.  These  courses 
at  the  same  time  comprise  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  graduate 
professional  program  in  library  science,  in  case  the  student  should  later  decide  to  go  on 
for  that  training. 

HOURS 

Lib.  Sci.  201 — Introduction  to  Reference    3 

Lib.  Sci.  204 — Development  and  Operation  of  Libraries 3 

Lib.  Sci.  255 — Organization  of  Library  Materials 3 

Lib.  Sci.  258— Selection  of  Library  Materials 3 

Lib.  Sci.  303— Library  Materials  for  Children    3 

Lib.  Sci.  304— Library  Materials  for  Young  Adults 3 

Lib.  Sci.  308 — Audio-Visual  Services  to  Libraries 3 

Lib.  Sci.  309— Storytelling 3 

Concurrently  with  these  courses,  it  is  recommended  that  students  preparing  for  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  library  positions  also  take  the  library  sections  of  Secondary 
Education  241,  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  and  Educational  Practice  242, 
Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education,  the  second  of  which  affords  practice  work 
in  a  recognized  school  library. 
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All  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  University  during  the  spring  semester  and  who 
expect  to  be  placed  in  a  student  teaching  position  for  the  following  academic  year  (either 
fall  or  spring  semester)  must  apply  for  student  teaching  assignment  not  later  than 
March  1.  Transfer  students  who  enter  the  University  after  March  1  will  be  permitted  to 
apply  for  placement  as  positions  become  available. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

For  information  about  the  graduate  programs  in  library  science,  see  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  and  the  Graduate  College,  or  write  to 
the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science,  331  Library,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 
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Activities  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education. 


College  of  Physical  Education 


The  College  of  Physical  Education  was  first  established  as  the  School 
of  Physical  Education  in  1932  and  then  changed  to  the  College  of  Physical 
Education  in  1957  with  four  departments:  (1)  Department  of  Health  and 
Safety  Education,  (2)  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men,  (3)  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  for  Women,  and  (4)  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Municipal  Park  Administration.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  the  Master  of  Science  degrees  are  offered  by  these  departments. 
In  addition,  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  dance  and  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  physical  education  (including  options  in  health  and 
safety  education  and  in  recreation  and  municipal  park  administration) . 
These  programs  offer  opportunities  for  specialization  in  teaching,  leadership, 
administration,  research,  and  scholarship. 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen,  except  veterans  who 
are  excused  but  may  elect  to  take  physical  education,  are  required  to  obtain 
four  hours  of  credit  in  physical  education.  The  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Men  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
administer  basic  instruction  programs  to  meet  this  requirement.  Credit  may 
be  obtained  by  passing  courses  in  physical  education  or  by  passing  pro- 
ficiency examinations  which  are  offered  by  the  departments  once  each  semes- 
ter on  announced  dates. 

The  basic  instruction  programs  offered  both  men  and  women  include  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  designed  to  meet  varying  needs  of  the  students.  The 
chief  purposes  of  these  programs  are  correcting  and  ameliorating  handi- 
capping physical  defects,  developing  fundamental  motor  abilities,  developing 
organic  power,  teaching  recreational  sports  for  life  use,  and  developing  an 
appreciation  of  physical  fitness  and  sports. 

Programs  of  intramural  and  recreational  sports  are  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Intramural  Activities  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  for  faculty  and  staff. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  conducts  an  intra- 
curricular  program  of  extramural  sports,  modern  dance,  and  swimming. 
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As  a  public  service,  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
operates  two  special  clinics— Physical  Fitness  and  Exercise  Therapy.  The 
first,  open  to  well  persons,  is  devoted  to  developing  physical  fitness  through 
exercise.  The  second,  open  to  convalescent  or  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons, is  devoted  to  reducing,  correcting,  or  rehabilitating  physical  deficiencies. 
Service  in  both  is  available  to  students,  faculty  members,  staff  members,  and 
the  general  public  on  recommendation  of  a  medical  doctor. 

The  college  provides  a  state-wide  consultant  service  through  the  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Field  Service,  Department  of  Recreation  and  Municipal 
Park  Administration,  to  assist  local  municipalities,  agencies,  and  groups  to 
initiate  new  programs  and  develop  existing  recreation  and  park  programs, 
facilities,  and  resources. 

The  college  also  operates  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education 
Services.  This  unit  is  devoted  to  serving  the  special  needs— in  the  areas  of 
counseling,  housing,  eating,  recreation,  transportation,  and  the  like— of  all 
seriously  disabled  students  on  campus. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

At  graduation,  the  College  of  Physical  Education  grants  honors  to  superior  students. 
To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  or 
sixty-five  hours  of  credit  in  residence  at  the  University  and  be  recommended  by  the 
faculty.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average  of  4.0  or  better 
in  all  courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  an  average  of  4.25 
or  better;  and  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  an  average  of  4.5  or  better. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  comply  with  the  general  education  requirements  effective  for  students  entering 
after  June  1,  1964,  the  College  of  Physical  Education  requires  that  each  student  must  have 
a  minimum  approved  sequence  of  six  semester  hours  in  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  natural  sciences.  Listed  below  are  the  sequences  approved  by  the  college. 


HUMANITIES 

Art  111,  112 

Art  115,  116,  107 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162 

English  101,  102 

English   101,  102,  103 

English  105,  106 

English  113,  114  ■ 

English  121,  122,  123 

English  231,  235 

English  251,  252,  253 

English  255,  256 

English  272,  273 

English  281,  282 


History  131,  132 
Humanities  151,  152 
Humanities  211,  212 
Music   130,   131,  140 
Music  130,  131 
Music  110,  113,  115 
Philosophy  101,  102 
Philosophy  101,  102,  105 
Philosophy  101,  102,  110 
Philosophy  101,  110 
Philosophy  103,  104 
Speech  and  Theatre  361,  362,  366 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Chemistry  101,  132 
Chemistry  102,  132 
Physiology   103,  Psychology   103 
Zoology  101  or 
Zoology  104,  106 


Zoology  104,  Botany  100 
Zoology  104,  Physiology  103 
Zoology  104,  Physiology  234 
Zoology  104,  Psychology  103 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Anthropology  102,  103 

Economics  108,  214 

Economics  108,  238 

Economics  108,  312 

History  151,  152 

History  211,  212 

History  371,  372 

Political  Science  150,  151 

Political  Science  191,  192 

Political  Science  150,  History  151 

Political  Science  150,  History  152 

Political  Science  150,  History  261 

Political  Science  150,  History  262 

Political  Science  150,  184,  Journalism  215 

Psychology  100,  101 

Psychology  100,  150 

Psychology  100,  216 

Psychology  100,  217 


Psychology   100,  250 

Psychology  100,  255 

Psychology  103,  150 

Psychology  103,  216 

Psychology  103,  217 

Psychology  103,  250 

Psychology  103,  255 

Psychology  100,  Educational  Psychology  211, 
325 

Psychology  100,  217,  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy 117 

Psychology  103,  Educational  Psychology  211, 
325 

Sociology  100,  110 

Sociology   100,    131 

Sociology  100,  228 

Sociology  100,  231 

Sociology  104,  105 


Curriculum  in  Dance 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Dance 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  including  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Senior"  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  recital  as  part  of  the  degree  re- 
quirement. The  curriculum  is  open  to  men  and  women. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Art   Elective    2  or  3 

Dance  160 — Contemporary  Dance,  I  . . . .  1 
Hygiene  104 — The  Science  of  Personal 

Health     2 

Music  Elective  (Theory)    2  or  3 

P.E.W.    100— Basic    Movement    1 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Speech    Elective    3 


SECOND  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Dance    162 — Improvisation    1 

Dance  165 — Contemporary  Dance,  III    .  .  1 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance  2 

Dance  241 — Percussion    2 

Foreign  Language  Elective 4 

P.E.W.  Elective 1 

Physiol.  103— Introduction  to 

Human  Physiology 4 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Dance   243— Creative   Dance 

for  Children 2 

Dance  260 — Advanced  Contemporary 

Dance,   I    1 

Dance  266 — Fundamentals  of  Ballet  ...  1 
Music  206 — Musical  Composition 

for  Dance 2 

Philosophy   Elective    3 

P.E.W.  206-Kinesiology 3 

Electives    4 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                            17  HOURS 

Dance  161 — Contemporary  Dance,  II  .  .  1 
Dance  163 — Analysis  of  Rhythmic 

Movement     2 

Hum.    151    or   152— Humanities  in 

Western  Culture 4 

P.E.W.    Elective    (Swimming)     1 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Speech    Elective    3   or  4 

Electives    2  or  3 

17  HOURS 

Dance    164 — Dance   Composition    2 

Dance  166 — Contemporary  Dance,  IV  .  .  1 

Dance  236— Folk  Dance 1 

Foreign  Language  Elective    4 

Music  Elective  (Music  Literature) 3 

P.E.W.  Elective 1 

Physiol.  234 — Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology    5 

16  HOURS 

Anthropology    Elective    4 

Art  Elective 3 

Dance  244 — Teaching  of  Dance 3 

Dance  261 — Advanced  Contemporary 

Dance,  II 1 

Dance  264 — Concert  Dance,  I 2 

Electives    3 
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FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Dance  262 — Advanced  Contemporary 

Dance,  III    1 

Dance  265— Concert  Dance,  II    2 

Dance  340 — History  of  Dance 3 

History   Elective    4 

Electives    7 


17  HOURS 

Dance  263 — Advanced  Contemporary 

Dance,  IV 1 

Dance  345— Dance  Production 

Workshop 3 

Dance  346 — Theory  and  Philosophy 

of  Dance 3 

Social   Science   Elective    3  or  4 

Electives    6  or  7 


Curriculum  in  Health  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 

This  curriculum,  including  work  in  public  health  education  and  school  health  edu- 
cation, is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  including 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Students  are  required  to  complete  one 
teaching  minor. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST    YEAR      FIRST  SEMESTER      15  OR  16  HOURS 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry.. 3   or  4 

D.G.S.  131— Biological  Science 4 

Hygiene    104 — The    Science    of    Personal 

Health 2 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  150-Professional 

Orientation     .  .  . 2 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Chem.    132— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry       3 

D.G.S.   132— Biological  Science 4 

Hygiene  1 10— Public  Health 2 

Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  120 — Elementary  Nutrition.  2 
Physiol.    103 — Introduction   to    Human 

Physiology    4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Sociol.  100 — Introduction  to  Sociology  ..  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    2 


18  HOURS 

H.E.  281— First  Aid    2 

Hist.    152— History   of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Physiol.  234 — Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology    5 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    2 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

H.E.  282— Organization  of  School  Health 

Programs    3 

H.E.  283— Man  and  His  Diseases 2 

H.E.  390— Public   Health   Education 2 

Microbiol.   100— Introductory  Microbiol- 
ogy     3 

Microbiol.    101 — Introductory   Experi- 
mental Microbiology 2 

S.E.   280— Safety   Education    3 

Electives    3 


16  TO  18  HOURS 

Bot.   160 — Introductory  Plant  Taxonomy, 
or  Zool.  304— Field  and  Systematic 
Zoology    3  or  5 

H.E.  288— Principles  of  Health  Education  3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of 

American    Education    2 

S.E.  284— Driver  Education 3 

Sec.    Ed.    240 — Principles   of   Secondary 

Education    2 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  210— Inspection  Trip   .  .  0 

Electives    3 
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FOURTH  YEAR  14  HOURS  15  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.    242— Educational    Practice    in  H.E.  287— Concepts  of  Health,  Aging, 

Secondary  Education 5  and    Longevity    2 

Ed.  Psych.  211— Educational  Psychology.  3  H.E.    391— Public    Health    Statistics    ....  2 

P.E.M.   or   P.E.W.   205— Tests   and   Meas-  S.E.  294— Advanced  Traffic  Safety  Educa- 

urements    in    Health,    Physical    Educa-  tion    2 

tion,  and  Recreation    3  Psych.  250^Psychology  of  Personality  .  .  3 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Electives    6 

Secondary   School    3 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Health  Education 

Admission  requirements  for  a  graduate  major  in  health  education  are:  (a)  a  minimum 
grade-point  average  of  3.5  (mid-point  between  B  and  C)  for  all  courses  taken  during  the  last 
two  years  of  undergraduate  study;  (b)  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  undergraduate 
credit  in  health  education  or  closely  related  courses;  (c)  twenty-four  semester  hours  of 
approved  undergraduate  credit  in  science;  (d)  sixteen  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in 
education;  (e)  a  course  in  tests  and  measurements  or  statistics.  Students  are  not  admitted  on 
limited  status. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Health  Education  or  approved  Physical  Education  courses 4 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers % 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Vi 

H.E.  490— Seminar     0 

H.E.  499— Thesis   Research    2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301  —Philosophy  of  Education    Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education Vi 

Total     8 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
are  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units  of  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  and  in  addi- 
tion are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in  health 
education. 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Health  Education  HOURS 

H.E..  281— First  Aid    2 

H.E.  282 — Organization  of  School  Health  Programs 3 

H.E.  283— Man  and  His  Diseases,  or  H.E.  287— Concepts  of 

Health,  Aging,  and  Longevity 2 

H.E.  288— Principles  of  Health  Education 3 

Hygiene  1 1 0— Public  Health 2 

Physiol.  103— Introduction  to  Human  Physiology 4 

Electives  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 6  or  7 

H.E.  283— Man   and   His  Diseases,  or  H.E.  287— 

Concepts  of  Health,  Aging,  and  Longevity 2 

H.E.  391— Public  Health  Statistics 2 

Home   Econ.   120— Elementary  Nutrition,  or  Home   Econ.  220— Dietetics    2   or  3 

Home  Econ.  228— Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  Sick 1 

Home  Econ.  322— Physical  Growth  and  Nutrition 2 

Hygiene  104— The  Science  of  Personal  Health    2 

Hygiene  200— Mental  Health,  or  Psych.  250— Psychology  of  Personality 2   or  3 

Hygiene  206— Sex  Education  and  Family  Life,  or  Sociol.  220— 

Marriage  and  Family,  or  Home  Econ.  210— Family  Relationships 2  or  3 

Microbiol.  100— Introduction  to  Microbiology 3 

Microbiol.  101— Introductory  Experimental  Microbiology 2 

Psysiol.  350— Physiology  of  Physical  Activity 3 

S.E.  280— Safety  Education 3 

Minimum   Total    22 
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Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Safety  and  Driver  Education 


HOURS 


H.E.  281— First  Aid 2 

S.E.  280— Safety   Education 3 

S.E.  284— Driver  Education    3 

S.E.  294— Advanced  Traffic  Safety  Education 2 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 6 

C.E.  323 — Highway  Traffic   Characteristics    4 

H.E.  282 — Organization  of  School  Health  Programs 3 

I.E.  235— Industrial  Safety    3 

I.E.  358— Problems  in  Industrial  Safety 3 

I.E.  359— Fire  Protection    3 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers 3 

Total     16 


Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  minimum  of   128   hours  of  credit,  including  physical  education,  is  required   for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Hygiene  104 — The  Science  of  Personal 

Health 2 

P.E.M.    150— Professional   Orientation    ..  2 

P.E.M.   151— Beginning  Basketball    2 

P.E.M.  152— Beginning  Football 2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   .  .  3 

Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology1 4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Hygiene  1 10— Public  Health 2 

P.E.M.    153— Fitness   Programs    2 

P.E.M.   154— Swimming    2 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    .  .  3 
Speech    101 — Principles   of   Effective 

Speaking     3 

Electives    4 


SECOND  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States 

from   1865  to  the  Present 4 

P.E.M.    155— Gymnastics    1 

P.E.M.  156-Wrestling 1 

P.E.M.  157— Track  and  Field 1 

P.E.M.  158-Baseball 1 

Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology    4 

Electives    3 


16  HOURS 

Physiol.  234 — Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology    5 

Rec.  170 — Outdoor  Recreational  Sports.  .  2 

Rec.  171— Indoor  Recreational  Sports   .  .  2 

Rec.    176— Principles  of   Recreation    ....  3 

Humanities   Electives    2 

Electives    2 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance  2 

H.E.  281— First  Aid 2 

P.E.M.  209— History  of  Sports 3 

P.E.M.  225 — Supervised  Experiences 

in   Physical   Education    0 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 

Electives     6 


17  HOURS      I 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican   Education     2 

P.E.M.  210— Inspection  Trip 0 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government: 

Organization   and   Powers    3 

S.E.   280— Safety    Education    3 

Sec.    Ed.    240— Principles    of   Secondary 

Education    2 

Electives    7 
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FOURTH  YEAR  14  HOURS  17  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.   242— Educational   Practice  in  H.E.  282— Organization  of  School  Health 

Secondary  Education :  .  .  .  5  Programs     3 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology.  3  P.E.M.   205— Tests   and   Measurements  in 

P.E.M.  204— Organization  of  Physical  Health,  Physical   Education,  and 

Education    3  Recreation     3 

Sec.  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  P.E.M.   206— Kinesiology    3 

Secondary  School    3  P.E.M.  271 — Organization  of  Sports 

Programs     3 

Physiol.  370 — Physiology  of  Physical 

Activity 3 

Electives    2 

NOTES 

*May  be  taken  the  first  or  second  semester  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131   may  be  substituted. 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 
FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physical  Education  or  related  courses 4 

Ed.  Psych.  3 1 1  — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers V& 

Ed.  Psych.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Yx 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education % 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education 16 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education V2 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education V2 

P.E.    490— Seminar    0 

P.E.   499— Thesis    Research    2 

Total 8 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
are  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units  of  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  and  in 
addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
physical  education. 

Graduate  students  who  choose  physical  education  as  a  minor  must  present  twenty 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  undergraduate  work  in  physical  education  (candidates  with 
experience  in  physical  education  or  allied  fields  may  receive  partial  credit  toward  ad- 
mission up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours)  and  twelve  hours  of  credit  in  approved  under- 
graduate work  in  science.  At  least  two  units  of  satisfactory  credit  in  physical  education 
must  be  completed  for  a  minor. 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Physical  Education  for  Men  HOURS 

H.E.  281— First  Aid    2 

H.E.  282— Organization  of  School  Health  Programs 3 

P.E.M.  204 — Organization  of  Physical  Education 3 

P.E.M.   220 — Physical   Education  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 2 

P.E.M.  271 — Organization  of  Sports  Programs 3 

Professional    activity    courses     4 

Optional  activity  courses  selected  from  either  the  professional  or  service  courses 4 

Total     21 

Curricula  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

These  curricula  provide  two  options  for  Illinois  teacher  certification  purposes. 

Option  I.  The  High  School  Certificate  permits  the  graduate  to  teach  physical  edu- 
cation and  a  minor  subject  in  grades  six  through  twelve.  A  minor  teaching  subject  is 
required. 
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Option  n.  The  Special  Certificate  permits  the  graduate  to  teach  and  supervise  physical 
education  in  all  grades.  No  minor  teaching  subject  is  required. 

GENERAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (OPTION   I  OR  II)1 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  minimum  of   132  hours  of  credit,  including  physical  education,  is  required   for      A 
graduation.  B 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  HOURS 


Hygiene  104 — The  Science  of  Personal 

Health     2 

P.E.W.  1 11  or  1 12— Swimming 1 

P.E.W.   150— Professional  Orientation    ..  2 
P.E.W.    151 — Body  Mechanics  and   Gym- 
nastics       1 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Zool.  104 — Elementary  Zoology 4 

Electives1     3 


Dance  160 — Contemporary  Dance,  I    ...  1 

P.E.W.  152-Hockey  and  Volleyball 1 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ...  3 
Speech    101 — Principles   of   Effective 

Speaking     3 

Electives1     3 


SECOND  YEAR  14  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance  2 
Elem.    Ed.    236 — Child    Development   for 

Elementary  Teachers,  or  Psych.  216 — 

Child  Psychology 3 

H.E.  281— First  Aid 2 

P.E.W.  153— Basketball  and  Track  and 

Field    1 

Physiol.    103 — Introduction   to   Human 

Physiology    4 

Electives1     2 

THIRD  YEAR  15  HOURS 

P.E.W.  206— Kinesiology 3 

P.E.W.   213— Teaching   of  Sports    4 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Electives1     6 


19  HOURS 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

P.E.W.  154— Softball,  Gymnastics,  and 

Apparatus,  I 1 

P.E.W.  166— Elementary  School  Games..  3 
P.E.W.  167 — Teaching  of  Gymnastics  and 

Dance    2 

Physiol.  234 — Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology    5 

Electives1 4 

17  HOURS 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology.  3 
P.E.W.  208— Theory  of  Prescribing 

Exercise     3 

P.E.W.  210— Inspection  Trip    0 

P.E.W.    222— Physical    Education    in    the 

Elementary    School    2 

P.E.W.  or  Dance  Electives2 2 

Electives1     7 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

H.E.  282— Organization  of  School  Health 

Programs     3 

P.E.W.  209-History  of  Sport 3 

P.E.W.  or  Dance  Electives2 2 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Electives1     6 


19  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.    232 — Educational    Practice    in 

Elementary  Education    3 

Ed.  Prac.  250 — School  and  Community 

Experiences     2 

P.E.W.  204— Organization  of  Physical 

Education    3 

P.E.W.  205 — Tests  and   Measurements  in 

Health,    Physical    Education,   and 

Recreation     3 

Sec.  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary   School    5 

Sec.    Ed.   242 — Educational    Practice   in 

Secondary  Education 3 
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NOTES 

1  Students  choosing  Option  I  must  complete  three  courses  from  Group  A  or  B  (see  below)  for  a 
minimum  of  eight  hours  of  credit.  One  teaching  minor  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours,  depending 
upon  the  subject,  must  be  completed.  This  minor  may  include  courses  counted  toward  the  group 
requirement.  Students  choosing  Option  II  must  complete  three  courses  from  Group  A  for  a 
minimum  of  eight  hours  of  credit  and  an  additional  two  courses  from  Group  A  or  B  for  a  minimum 
of  six  hours  of  credit. 

2  Students  are  required  to  elect  four  hours  of  physical  education  for  women  or  dance  courses  to 
complete  a  specialty  in  sports,  swimming,  or  dance.  Recommended  courses  include  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women  165,  214,  Dance  243,  244. 


GROUP  ELECTIVES 

Group  A  electives  include  courses  in  art,  classics,  English,  humanities,  music,  and 
philosophy. 

Group  B  electives  include  courses  in  anthropology,  economics,  foreign  languages, 
history  (except  History  152),  logic  (Philosophy  102),  mathematics,  political  science  (except 
Political  Science  150),  psychology  (except  Psychology  100),  rhetoric  (except  Rhetoric  101 
and  102),  science  (except  Physiology  103,  234,  Zoology  104),  sociology,  and  speech  (except 
Speech  101). 


DANCE  EMPHASIS   (OPTION   I  ONLY) 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  minimum   of   130   hours  of  credit,  including   physical   education,   is  required   for 
graduation.  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  205  to  207. 


FIRST  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       15  OR  16  HOURS 

Dance   160 — Contemporary  Dance,  I    ...  1 

English  Literature  Elective 3 

Hygiene  104 — The  Science  of  Personal 

Health     2 

P.E.W.  1 1 0,  1 1 1 ,  or  1 1 2— Swimming 1 

P.E.W.  150— Professional  Orientation  ..  2 
Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.   Ill — Verbal   Communication.  .3   or  4 

Electives    3 

SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Dance    162 — Improvisation    1 

Dance  163 — Analysis  of  Rhythmic  Move- 
ment      2 

Hist.    152— History   of  the   United   States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Physiol.  103— Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology     4 

Speech   161 — Fundamentals  of  Acting   ..  3 

Electives    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER                              15  OR  16  HOURS 

English  Literature  Elective 3 

P.E.W.  152-Hockey  and  Volleyball,  or 
P.E.W.  153-Basketball  and  Track  and 

Field 1 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

D.G.S.   112 — Verbal   Communication.  .3   or  4 

Speech    105 — Voice   and   Articulation    ..  2 

Electives    6 

17  HOURS 

Dance  164 — Dance  Composition 2 

Dance  236— Folk  Dance 1 

Music  100 — Rudiments  of  Theory 2 

Physiol.  234 — Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology    5 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American  Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    3 

Rec.  270 — Social  Recreation  Activities   .  .  2 

Electives    2 
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THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Dance  235— Square  and  Ballroom  Dance  2 

Dance   340 — History  of  Dance 3 

Dance  241— Percussion    2 

Dance  243 — Creative  Rhythms  for 

Children    2 

P.E.W.  206-Kinesiology 3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 

Electives    2 


15  HOURS 

Dance  244 — Teaching  of  Dance 3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

P.E.W.  208— Theory  of  Prescribing 

Exercise     3 

Electives    5 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  232— Educational  Practice  in 

Elementary  Education    3 

Ed.  Drac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in 

Secondary  Education 3 

Ed.  Psych.  21 1— Educational  Psychology  3 

P.E.W.  204— Organization  of  Physical 

Education    3 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary   School    5 


16  HOURS 

Dance  345— Dance  Production  Workshop  3 
Dance  346 — Theory  and  Philosophy  of 

Dance    3 

Music  206 — Musical  Composition  for 

Dance    2 

Philosophy  Elective 3 

Electives    5 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 
FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Physical  Education  or  related  courses 4 

Ed.  Psych.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  Psych.  3 1 2 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School !6 

Two  of  the  following: 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  301  —Philosophy  of  Education „ !6 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education V4 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education Vi 

P.E.    490— Seminar    0 

P.E.  499— Thesis  Research 2 

Total      8 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
are  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units  of  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  and  in 
addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
physical  education. 

Graduate  students  who  choose  physical  education  as  a  minor  must  present  twenty 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  undergraduate  work  in  physical  education  (candidates  with 
experience  in  physical  education  or  allied  fields  may  receive  partial  credit  toward  admission 
up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours)  and  twelve  hours  of  credit  in  approved  undergraduate 
work  in  science.  At  least  two  units  of  satisfactory  credit  in  physical  education  must  be 
completed  for  a  minor. 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 


Dance  235— Square  and  Ballroom  Dance,  or  P.E.W.  142 — Ballroom  Dance,  and  P.E.W.  143 
— American  Square  Dance 


HOURS 
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H.E.  281— First  Aid    2 

H.E.  282 — Organization  of  School  Health  Programs 3 

P.E.W.    100— Basic    Movement    1 

The  professional  course  Dance  160  or  P.E.W.   151  fulfills  this  requirement. 

P.E.W.  166— Elementary  School  Games,  or  P.E.W.  220— Physical  Education  for  the 

Classroom  Teacher    2 

P.E.W.  214— Teaching  of  Sports,  or  P.E.W.  230— Secondary  School  Program  in  Physical 

Education  for  Girls,  or  P.E.W.  222 — Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School 2   to  4 

One  course  in  individual  sports  from  the  following: 

P.E.W.    130— Badminton    1 

P.E.W.    132-Bowling    1 

P.E.W.  135— Archery 1 

P.E.W.   136— Tennis    1 

The  professional  course  P.E.W.  154  or  201  fulfills  this  requirement. 

Two  courses  in  team   sports  from  the  following: 

P.E.W.  120-Hockey,  or  P.E.W.  122-Speedball 1 

P.E.W.    123-Basketball    1 

P.E.W.    125-Softball    1 

The  professional  courses  P.E.W.  152  and  153  fulfill  this  requirement. 

Physical  Education  for  Women,  Dance,  or  Health  Education  Electives 3  to  5 

Total      20 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Dance 

HOURS 

Dance   162 — Improvisation    1 

Dance  163 — Analysis  of  Rhythmic  Movement 2 

Dance   1 64 — Dance  Composition    2 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance 2 

Dance  236— Folk   Dance    1 

Dance    241  — Percussion     2 

Dance   243— Creative   Rhythms  for   Children,   or   Dance  244 — Teaching   of   Dance,   or   P.E.W. 

1 67 — Teaching  of  Gymnastics  and  Dance 2  or  3 

P.E.W.  100— Basic  Movement,  or  P.E.W.  104— Modern  Dance 1 

The  professional  course  Dance  160  fulfills  this  requirement. 

Physical  Education  for  Women 1 

Physical  Education  for  Women,  Dance,  Health  Education,  or  Recreation  Electives 4  to  6 

Total     20 


Curricula  in  Recreation 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation 

The  curricula  in  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  Municipal  Park  Administration  are 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  including  physical  edu- 
cation and  the  first  two  years  in  military  training,  is  required  for  graduation.  Students  are 
required  to  complete  one  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours.  Students  are 
required  to  take  preliminary  field  experience  (three  hours  a  week)  without  credit  during 
the  sophomore  or  junior  year  and  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  summer  practicum  between 
the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Men 

P.E.M.   15-4— Swimming    2 

Women 

P.E.W.  110,  111,  or  112— Swimming..  1 

Electives    2 

D.G.S.  131 — Biological  Science 4 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.   150-Professional 

Orientation     2 

Rec.   166 — Activities   Leadership    2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Electives  (women,  2;  men,  3) 2  or  3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Men 

Rec.  170— Outdoor  Recreational  Sports  2 

Rec.  171— Indoor  Recreational  Sports  .  2 

Electives    1 

Physical    Education    1 

Women 

Physical    Education    2 

Electives    4 

Art  190— Recreational  Crafts 2 

D.G.S.  132— Biological  Science 4 

Music   140 — Recreational  Music    2 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   .  .  3 


SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Men 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives     1 

Women 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives     1 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Rec.  174 — Camp  Counseling 3 

Rec.    176— Principles  of   Recreation    ....  3 

Rec.  208— Field   Experience1    0 

Sociol.  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  .  .  3 


16  HOURS 

Men 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    1 

Women 

P.E.W.   137— Recreational  Sports 1 

Electives    1 

H.E.  281— First  Aid    2 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers 3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  .  4 

Rec.  209— Field   Experience1    0 

Rec.  270— Social   Recreation    2 

Speech    101— Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     3 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance  2 
L.A.  235 — Design  of  Recreational  Areas 

and  Facilities    2 

Rhet.  133— Expository  Writing    3 

Sociol.  328 — Sociology  of  Leisure 3 

Speech    151 — Recreational    Dramatics    ..  3 

Electives    3 


16  HOURS 

Phil.  101—  Introduction  to  Philosophy   ..  3 

Rec.  210— Inspection  Trip    0 

Rec.  274— Introduction   to  Outdoor   Edu- 
cation and  Recreation 3 

S.W.  333 — Introduction  to  Social  Group 

Work     2 

Electives     8 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

C.P.  372 — Theory  and  Practice  of  City 

Planning2    3 

Journ.  309— Public  Relations 2 

Rec.    278— Recreation    Field    Work1    3 

Rec.  375 — Organization  of   Recreation 

Programs     3 

Electives    5 


15  HOURS 

Pol.  Sci.  305 — Municipal  Government^  .  .  3 

Rec.   279— Recreation   Field   Work1 3 

Measurements  or  Statistics2 3 

Electives    6 


NOTES 


Clinical  and   laboratory  practice  for  recreation  students. 
2  With    approval    of   adviser,    appropriate   course    may    be    substituted    for    students    preparing    for 
fields  other  than  public  recreation. 


MUNICIPAL  PARK  ADMINISTRATION  OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Math.   104 — Elements  of  Algebra  and 

Trigonometry    3 

P.E.M.   154— Swimming    2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   ..  3 

Zool.  104 — Elementary  Zoology 4 

Electives    5 


SECOND  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States 

from  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Rec.  174 — Camp  Counseling 3 

Rec.  208 — Recreation  Field  Experience1. .  0 

Sociol.  100 — Introduction  to  Sociology  ..  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    1 


THIRD  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Geog.  114 — Conservation  of  Natural 

Resources    3 

Hort.  221— Plant  Propagation 3 

Hort.  225 — Ornamental  Gardening    ....  3 

Rec.  272 — Organization   of  Aquatic 

Programs    2 

Electives    4 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Rec.  278— Recreation  Field  Work 3 

FOURTH  YEAR  15  HOURS 

C.P.  372— Theory  and  Practice  of  City 

Planning    3 

Journ.  309— Public  Relations 2 

Rec.  385 — Park  Management 3 

Rhet.    133 — Expository   Writing    3 

Electives    4 
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SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Bot.    100— General   Botany    4 

Rec.  170 — Indoor  Recreational  Sports   .  .  2 

Rec.  171 — Outdoor  Recreational  Sports  .  2 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  ..  3 
Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     3 

Electives 1 

17  HOURS 

H.E.  281— First  Aid    2 

Phil.  101— Introduction  to  Philosophy  ..  3 
Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization   and   Powers    3 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  4 

Rec.    176 — Principles   of   Recreation    ....  3 

Rec.  209 — Recreation  Field  Experience1  .  0 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    1 

15  HOURS 

For.    101 — General   Forestry    3 

Hort.  226— Bedding  and  Foliage  Plants.  3 
L.A.  235 — Design  of  Recreation  Areas 

and   Facilities    2 

Rec.  210 — Inspection  Trip    0 

Rec.  274 — Outdoor  Education  and 

Recreation     3 

Electives    4 

Rec.  279— Recreation  Field  Work 3 

15  HOURS 

Hort.   236— Turf  Management    3 

Pol.  Sci.  305 — Municipal  Government  . .  3 
Rec.  375 — Organization  of  Recreation 

Programs     3 

Sociol.  185 — Introduction  to  Social 

Science   Research  Methods    3 

Electives    3 


NOTES 

1  Preliminary  field  experience  (three  class  hours  per  week)  in  a  park  system. 


Minor  in  Recreation  for  Non-Recreation  Students  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and   Ballroom  Dance 2 

Rec.    176 — Principles  of   Recreation    3 

Rec.  270— Social  Recreation    2 

Rec.  274 — Introduction  to  Outdoor  Education  and  Recreation 3 

Rec.  375 — Organization   of   Recreational   Programs    3 

One  of  the  following: 

Art  170— Recreational  Crafts 2 

Music   140— Recreational   Music    2 

Speech    151 — Recreational   Dramatics    3 

Total      15  or   16 


Group  work  at  Hull   House  in  Chicago. 


Jane  Addams  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work 


The  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  offers  an  undergrad- 
uate minor  in  social  work  and  two  years  of  graduate  study  leading  to  the 
professional  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work.  Students  desiring  information 
or  advice  concerning  the  field  of  social  work,  or  who  desire  help  in  planning 
their  programs,  are  urged  to  consult  the  school's  undergraduate  adviser. 

Recommended  for  students  interested  in  the  professions,  the  undergrad- 
uate courses  in  social  work  have  proved  especially  useful  for  those  who  wish 
to  explore  the  field  of  social  work  as  a  career  and  for  those  who  will  be  em- 
ployed in  related  fields.  Teachers,  ministers,  counselors  in  schools  or  industry, 
and  those  working  in  health  and  recreation  find  these  courses  helpful. 

These  undergraduate  courses  describe  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
social  work  and  its  major  methods  of  practice— casework,  group  work,  and 
community  organization— in  both  public  and  private  social  agencies.  They 
constitute  a  minimum  preparation  for  those  expecting  to  enter  public  wel- 
fare work  without  further  formal  education. 


MINOR   IN   SOCIAL  WORK 

Undergraduate  courses  in  social  work  may  be  utilized  in  combination 
with  the  social  sciences  or  education  to  meet  the  minor  requirements  in  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology.  While  the  bachelor's  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  sciences  and  letters 
curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  many  students  choose 
to  arrange  their  study  sequence  to  take  advantage  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
Division  of  General  Studies  during  their  first  two  years,  including  as  electives 
the  beginning  courses  in  both  sociology  and  psychology.  The  last  two  years 
should  include  the  undergraduate  courses  in  social  work. 
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From  eight  to  twelve  hours  should  be  taken  from  the  following  courses: 

HOURS 

S.W.  225— Introduction  to  Social  Work,  I 3 

S.W.  226— Introduction  to  Social  Work,  II    3 

S.W.  31 1 — Introduction  to  Social  Casework 2 

S.W.  316 — Social   Services  for  Children    3 

S.W.  333— Introduction  to  Social  Group  Work 2 

The  other  requirements  of  the  minor,  consisting  of  eight  to  twelve  hours, 
should  be  chosen  from  a  suitable  field  in  consultation  with  the  departmental 
adviser  in  the  major  subject.  Although  major  advice  is  given  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  the  undergraduate  adviser  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  is 
glad  to  give  advice  regarding  appropriate  courses. 

PREPROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION   FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

In  preparation  for  the  professional  degree  program,  the  student  must 
meet  the  University  of  Illinois  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
College.  He  should  obtain  a  sound  general  education,  including  a  concentra- 
tion of  courses  in  the  social  sciences  plus  the  minor  in  social  work.  The  major 
consists  of  twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  of  the  social  sciences,  such  as  anthro- 
pology, economics,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology,  or  from  educa- 
tion or  biology.  Carefully  selected  courses  in  the  fields  of  economics,  history, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  nature  of  social  organization,  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior,  the 
economic  order,  and  the  function  of  the  various  areas  of  government. 

Competence  in  written  and  oral  expression  is  important  to  the  social 
worker;  therefore,  more  than  the  required  number  of  courses  in  these  areas 
may  be  in  order.  The  undergraduate  program  should  also  include  a  course 
in  statistics.  It  is  important  that  attention  be  given  to  quality  of  scholarship, 
since  the  student  with  the  higher  grade-point  average  may  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  University  fellowship  or  a  financial  grant  from  other  sources.  The 
latter  are  available  to  graduate  students  through  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Information  about  professional  social  work  education  is  available  at  the 
offices  of  the  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  1207  West 
Oregon  Street,  Urbana  61801,  and  Room  176,  833  South  Wood  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60612. 
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Veterinary  Medicine  Large  Animal  Clinic. 


College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


The  professional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  educates  men  and 
women  in  the  medical  disciplines  involving  the  animal  kingdom.  A  broad 
foundation  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  is 
essential.  This  knowledge  is  applied  toward  the  prevention,  control,  and 
eradication  of  diseases  among  animals  in  addition  to  those  diseases  trans- 
missible to  man.  Another  major  goal  of  the  college  is  to  impart  and  emphasize 
the  role  of  veterinary  medical  service,  responsibility,  and  obligation  to  the 
community  and  to  society. 

The  scope  of  present-day  veterinary  medicine  provides  intellectual  and 
scientific  challenges  unexcelled  by  any  other  profession.  A  majority  of  grad- 
uate veterinarians  engage  in  large,  small,  or  specialized  animal  practice. 
Many  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine  are  concerned  with  public  health  ac- 
tivities, including  the  inspection  and  protection  of  meat  and  other  food 
products  for  safety  and  wholesomeness,  and  with  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  veterinary  public  health  measures.  Others  supervise  and 
produce  biological  products  and  drugs,  engage  in  undergradute,  professional, 
and  graduate  teaching  and  in  research  on  animal  diseases,  including  many 
which  also  affect  man.  The  regulation  and  enforcement  of  import  and  export 
health  regulations  for  animals  as  well  as  the  intrastate  and  interstate  traffic 
in  animals  are  an  additional  responsibility  of  the  veterinarian.  The  research 
efforts  also  involve  animals  sent  into  outer  space,  work  with  radio-isotopes, 
attention  to  radioactive  hazards  and  injury  and  to  problems  of  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  with  fossil  fuels,  pesticides,  and  antibiotics. 

Two  years  of  preveterinary  medical  instruction  are  required  for  admis- 
sion. Preveterinary  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  (page  316)  or  the  College  of  Agriculture  (page  174),  or  enroll  for 
preveterinary  instruction  in  other  schools  or  colleges  of  accredited  institutions. 
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Students  in  the  four-year  professional  curriculum  receive  the  benefit 
of  an  instructional  program  which  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  the  science  and  art  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  first  two  years  are 
devoted  largely  to  basic  veterinary  medical  subjects;  the  final  two  years  con- 
sist chiefly  of  instruction  in  applied  clinical  subjects  such  as  medicine,  surgery, 
and  obstetrics.  In  keeping  with  the  modern  trends  in  education,  a  major 
share  of  the  instruction  in  the  fourth  year  is  in  clinic  and  laboratory  areas 
to  enable  the  student  to  apply  knowledge  gained  in  classroom  and  laboratory 
work  to  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Selected  courses  in  animal  science,  biochemistry,  nutrition,  genetics,  and 
microbiology  are  required  during  the  first  three  years. 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  veterinary  medical 
science  are  open  to  graduates  in  veterinary  medical  and  allied  sciences.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  research  on  the  nature,  cause,  prevention,  treatment, 
suppression,  and  eradication  of  animal  diseases.  Such  graduate  study  affords 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  highly  specialized  competence  required  for  today's 
veterinary  medical  research,  teaching,  and  scientific  effort. 

The  college  is  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Ex- 
tension Service  in  research  and  extension.  It  is  a  component  of  the  Graduate 
College  and  cooperates  with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
laboratory  diagnosis  of  animal  diseases  and  in  demonstrational  programs  of 
animal  disease  control,  also  with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health 
on  the  zoonoses,  and  with  the  State  Natural  History  Survey  and  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Conservation  in  research  on  diseases  of  wildlife.  It  is  the  base 
of  the  Illinois  Center  for  Zoonoses  Research,  the  staff  of  which  is  composed 
of  scientists  from  several  colleges  of  the  University  and  a  number  of  other 
institutions. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  the  curriculum  in  veterinary  medicine  and  the 
functions  of  the  college  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61803. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  present  not  less 
than  sixty  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit  from  a  recognized  college  or  university,  ex- 
clusive of  military  training  and  physical  education.  The  sixty  semester  hours  must  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

HOURS 

Chemistry  (including  organic  and  quantitative  analysis) 16 

Biological  Science  (botany  and  general  zoology) 8 

Physics  (including  laboratory)    8 

Foreign    Language    6 

This  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  three  years  of  one  foreign  language 
in  high  school. 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 6 

Electives  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  following  fields:  economics  (including  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, fine  arts,  language,  geography,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology,  speech.  Approximately  one-half  of  these  credits  should  be  in  the 

social    sciences     9 

Free    Electives    7 

Total     60 
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Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  whether  from 
the  University  or  from  another  institution,  must  have  attained  in  his  preveterinary  work 
a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  3.5,  or  the  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  University 
for  institutions  using  a  different  grading  system. 

In  considering  applications  for  admission,  preference  is  given  to  candidates  who  are 
residents  of  Illinois  and  to  Illinois  veterans.  Others,  however,  are  admitted  on  the  basis 
of  their  grade  point  and  other  qualifications.  Students  are  admitted  only  by  the  Dean  of 
Admissions  and  Records.  Whenever  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  exceeds  the  number 
which  can  be  admitted,  selection  is  made  by  a  Committee  on  Admissions  composed  of  the 
Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  of  the  University  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  appointed  by  the  dean. 

A  student  who  desires  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should  write 
to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  during  the  first  semester  or  quarter  of  his  final 
year  of  preveterinary  medical  study.  The  application  for  admission  to  the  college  is  con- 
sidered as  soon  as  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  has  received  complete  credentials 
for  all  preveterinary  courses  completed  prior  tb  the  final  semester  or  term  of  such  study, 
and  an  official  statement  of  the  courses  in  progress  during  the  final  semester  or  term.  (In 
the  case  of  a  student  who  plans  to  complete  admission  requirements  by  summer  work,  a 
written  statement  of  his  proposed  summer  program  should  accompany  the  official  transcript.) 
In  all  cases,  the  formal  application  and  credentials  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of 
Admissions  and  Records  no  later  than  April  15. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  passed  all  courses  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  veterinary  medical 
curriculum  and  who  have  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  these  courses  are  eligible  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Students  who  have  passed  all  courses  in  the  veterinary  medical  curriculum  and  who 
have  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  these  courses  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  are  awarded  to  superior  students  in  the  professional  curriculum.  For  gradua- 
tion with  Honors,  a  student  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  4.35  in  all  courses  com 
pleted  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  for  graduation  with  High  Honors,  an  average 
of  not  less  than  4.75  is  required. 


Curriculum  in  Veterinary  Medicine 


For  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

CREDIT  CLOCK  CREDIT  CLOCK 

FIRST  YEARi         FIRST  SEMESTER          HOURS  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS  HOURS 

An.  Sci.  110— Plant  and  An.  Nutr.  351— Principles  of 

Animal  Genetics   ; 3               4               Animal  Nutrition 3  3 

Chem.  354— Biochemistry 5               9          V.A.  302— Gross  Anatomy 4  9 

V.A.    300 — Gross   Anatomy    ....           5             12  V.A.  303— Microscopic  and 

V.A.  301 — Microscopic  Anatomy.           5               9  Developmental  Anatomy    ....  5  9 

V.P.H.  330— Veterinary  Medical  V.P.H.  331— Veterinary 

History  and  Orientation 1                1               Bacteriology     5  9 

V.P.P.  315-Physiology 3  5 

Total     19            35  

Total 20  35 
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SECOND  YEAR 

An.  Sci.  220 — Feeds  and  Feeding 

V.P.H.  332— Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology  .... 

V.P.H.  333— Protozoan  and 

Arthropod   Parasites 

V.P.H.   334— General    Pathology. 

V.P.P.  316— Physiology 

Total     


3 

5 
4 

19 


5 

8 
8 

32 


An.  Sci.  201— Livestock  Manage- 
ment    4 

V.P.H.  335— Special  Pathology. .  5 

V.P.H.  336— Helminth  Parasites.  .  3 

V.P.P.  317— Physiology 3 

V.P.P.  318— Pharmacology 4 

V.P.P.  319— Veterinary  Radio- 
physiology  1 

Total 20 


32 


THIRD  YEAR 

An.  Sci.  304— Poultry  Manage- 
ment    3 

V.C.M.  360— Diseases  of  Small 

Animals    5 

V.C.M.  361— General  Surgery   ..  4 

V.C.M.  362— Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice2 2 

V.P.H.  337-Clinical  Pathology 

Conference     0 

V.P.H.  338— Clinical  Pathology. .  2 

V.P.P.  320— Pharmacology  and 

Toxicology    4 

Total     20 


33 


V.A.  304— Applied  Anatomy  ...  2  3 
V.C.M.  363— Breeding  Problems 

and  Obstetrics 5  6 

V.C.M.  364 — Diseases  of  Large 

Animals    5  5 

V.C.M.  365— Special  Surgery  ...  4  10 
V.C.M.  366-Clinical  and 

Laboratory  Practice2 2  6 

V.C.M.  367-Radiology 2  3 

V.P.H.  337-Clinical  Pathology 

Conference     0  1 

Total     20  34 


FOURTH  YEAR 

V.C.M.  368— Diseases  of  Large 

Animals    4  4 

V.C.M.  369— Diseases  of  Small 

Animals    2  2 

V.C.M.  370-Seminar    1  1 

V.C.M.  371 -Clinical  and  Lab- 
oratory Practice2 8  29 

V.P.H.  339-Clinical  Pathology 

Conference     0  1 

V.P.H.  340— Diseases  of  Poultry.  3  3 

V.P.H.  346 — Management  and 
Diseases  of  Laboratory 
Animals3     2  2 

Total      18  to  20  40  to  42 


Accy.  203 — Business  and 

Accounting  Methods 2  2 

V.C.M.    372— Veterinary    Juris- 
prudence and  Ethics 3  3 

V.C.M.  373— Seminar    1  1 

V.C.M.  374 — Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice2 8  28 

V.P.H.  339— Clinical  Pathology 

Conference     0  1 

V.P.H.  341— Food  Hygiene  and 

Public  Health 5  6 

V.P.H.  348 — Environment  and 
Disease  in  Livestock  Produc- 
tion3      2  2 

V.P.P.  324-Nutritional  Defi- 
ciencies3      2  2 

Total     19  to  21  41  to  43 


NOTES 

1  Only  those   students   who   have   completed   sixty  hours  of  semester  credit  as   described   on   page 
370  are  eligible  to  begin  the  first  year's   work  in   the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Assignments  outside  of  regularly  scheduled  clinic  hours  are  made  and  must  be  adhered  to  by  the 
students  involved   in  each  instance. 

3  Choice  of  either  elective  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  324,  Veterinary  Pathology  and 
Hygiene  348,  or  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Hygiene  346  is  made  by  students  in  the  fourth  year. 
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Academic  regulations,  108 

Accountancy,  curriculum,  194 

teacher  education  minor,  202 
Activities  fee,  98 

Actuarial  science,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Administrative  officers,  10 
Admission,  20 

acceptable  credits,  26 
accredited  schools,  26,  35 
advanced  placement  program,  60 
age  requirement,  32 
application,  20 

deadlines,  28 

foreign  students,  31 

high  school  graduates,  30 

high  school  seniors,  30 

how  to  apply,  26 

nongraduates    of    accredited    secondary 
schools,  30 

students   with   superior   scholastic   rec- 
ords, 59 

transfer  students,  30 

when  to  apply,  28 

where  to  apply,  31 
certificate  from  secondary  school,  26 
correspondence  courses,  51 
disciplinary  probation  students,  52 
early  admission  programs,  63 
engineering-liberal  arts  and  sciences  com- 
bined program,  49 

application  deadlines,  29 
entrance  examinations,  27 
foreign  language  placement  tests,  49 
foreign  language  requirement,  38 
foreign  students,  21 

application  deadlines,  28 
general  educational  development  tests,  27 
guidance  examinations,  47 
high  school  graduates,  rank  in  lower  half 
of  class,  34 

rank  in  top  quarter  of  class,  37 

rank  in  upper  half  of  class,  37 
high  school  graduation  requirement,  35 
irregular  students,  51 
James  scholars  program,  64 
law  students,  entrance  at  beginning  of  first 

semester  advantageous,  21 
listeners,  51 

majors  and  minors  required,  36 
mathematics  placement  test,  48 
mathematics  requirement,  38 
Medical  Center  professional  colleges,  55 

application  deadlines,  29 
music  early  admission  program,  50,  64 


occupational  therapy,  49 
physical    examination,   32 
physically  handicapped  students,  66 

application  deadlines,  28,  66 
pre-college   programs   for   entering  fresh- 
men, 47 
progressive  plan,  29 
requirements,  32 

Agriculture,  144 

Aviation,  185 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 
191 

Dentistry,  55 

Education,  209 

general  medical  technology,  57 

Journalism  and  Communications,  282 

Law,  290 

medical  art,  57 

medical  record  administration,  57 

Medicine,  56 

Nursing,  58 

occupational  therapy,  58 

Pharmacy,  58 

teacher  education  curricula,  205 

Veterinary  Medicine,  370 
residence  classification,  33 
scholastic  requirement,  33 
special,  38 

special  requirements,  37 
subjects  required   and  recommended,   39, 

40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 
summer  session,  54 
test  scores  used  in  lieu  of  rank  in  high 

school  class,  29 
testing  requirements,  34 
three-year  senior  high  schools,  35 
transfer  students,  28,  51 

application,  30 

application  deadlines,  28 

Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  53 

disciplinary    probation    from    previous 
collegiate  institutions,  26,  52 

junior  colleges,  53 

scholastic  probation  from  previous  col- 
legiate institutions,  26 

with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours,  38 
unaccredited  schools,  35 
unclassified  students,  50 
units  required,  35 

veterinary  medicine  students,  application 
deadlines,  29 

entrance  at  beginning  of  first  semester 
only,  21 
visitors,  51 
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Advance  enrollment  program,  47 
Advanced  placement  program,  60 

examinations,  60 
Advertising,  curriculum,  283 
Advertising  design,  curriculum,  262 
Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering, 
225 

curriculum,  237 
Age  requirement  for  admission,  32 
Agricultural  communications,  major,  158 
Agricultural  Economics,  146 

major,  159 
Agricultural  Engineering,  147,  225 

curriculum,   149,  238 
Agricultural  industries,   curriculum,   149 
Agricultural  mechanization,  major,  161 
Agricultural  science,  curriculum,  152 
Agriculture,  curriculum,  156 

major,  163 
Agriculture,  College  of,  141 

admission,  20,  144 
high  school  rank,  39 
mathematics  placement  test,  48 
special  requirements,  39 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  39 
transfer  average,  39 

credit  limitations  in  certain  courses,  146 

curricula,  149 

degrees,  109,  144 

departments,  146 

extramural  courses,  143 

facilities,  146 

general  education  sequences,  144 

graduation  requirements,   144 

handbook,  143 

honors  at  graduation,  146 

library,  95 

prizes  and  awards,  118 

programs  of  study,  21 

scholarships,  70,  77 

short  course,  143 
fees,  98 
Agriculture  and  law,  program,  166 
Agronomy,  147 

major,  162 
Aircraft  maintenance,  curriculum,  185 
Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  134 
Air  Force  Science,  prizes  and  awards,  118 
Airport,  184 

Alpha  Chron,  grants-in-aid,  84 
American  civilization  program,  307 
Animal  Science,  147 

major,  162 
Anthropology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Architecture,  256 

curriculum,  260 

library,  95 
Armed  Forces,  credit  allowed  for  service  and 


education  in,  68 
Army  R.O.T.C,  132 

Art,  257 

curricula,  262 
Art  education,  curriculum,  263 
teacher  education  minor,  264 
Art  history,  curriculum,  266 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Associated  Medical  Sciences,  School  of,  57 
Astronomy,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Aviation,  Institute  of,  183 
admission,  20,  185 
high  school  rank,  40 
special  requirements,  40 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  40 
transfer  average,  40 
curricula,  185 
flight-training  fee,  101 
installment  payment,  105 

service  charge,  101 
refunds,  107 
programs  of  study,  22 
scholarships,  78 
Aviation  electronics,  curriculum,  186 

Bachelor's  degrees,  requirements,  108 

second,  requirements,  114 
Bailey  scholarships,  72 
Bands,  278 

Biological    sciences,    general    education    se- 
quences, Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  300 
Biology,  curricula,  303,  317 

library,  95 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 

teacher  education  minor,  319 
Botany,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Bronze  Tablet,  116 

Business    Education,    work-internship    pro- 
gram, 66 

Calendar,  4 

Ceramic  Engineering,  226 

curriculum,  240 
Certification  of  teachers,  207 
Change  of  college  fee,  99 
Change  of  program  fee,  99 
Chemical  engineering,  226 

curriculum,  305 
Chemistry,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering,  cur- 
ricula, 241,  304,  305,  320 

library,  95 

teacher  education  minor,  322 
Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  admission 
from,  53 

transfer  to,  53 
Civil  Engineering,  227 

curriculum,  241 


( 
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Class  honors,  116 
Classics,  library,  95 

College   Entrance   Examination   Board,   ad- 
vanced placement,  60 
College  honors,  115 

Commerce    and    Business    Administration, 
College  of,  189 
admission,  20,  191 
high  school  rank,  40 
mathematics  placement  test,  48,  191 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  40 
transfer  average,  40 
unclassified  students,  50 
combined  programs,  189 
curricula,  191 
dean's  list,  190 
degrees,  109,  190 

second  bachelor's,  190 
departments,  189 
fields  of  concentration,  194 
general  education  sequences,  192 
graduate  programs,  189 
graduation  requirements,  190 
honors  program,  190 
library,  95 

prizes  and  awards,  119 
programs  of  study,  22 
scholarships,  78 
teacher  education  minors,  202 
transfer  from  Chicago  Undergraduate  Di- 
vision, 190 
Commerce  and  law,  curriculum,  194 
Commercial  teaching,  curriculum,  199 
Cooperative  houses  for  women,  93 
Correspondence  courses,  admission,  51 
credit  toward  graduation,  67,  114 
enrollment  by  high  school  seniors,  63 
fee,  100 
Counseling  services,  68 
County  scholarships,  70 
Crafts,  curriculum,  265 

Credits,  acceptable  for  admission,  sources,  26 
work    completed    prior    to    the    ninth 
grade,  27 
secondary  school  units,  admission  require- 
ments, 35 
definition,  36 
jj  service  and  education  in  Armed  Forces,  68 

transfer,  28 
Curricula,  list,  21 

Dairy  Science,  147 

major,  163 
Dairy  technology,  curriculum,  166 
Dance,  curricula,  353,  359 

teacher  education  minor,  361 
Deaf   and    hard-of-hearing   children,    teach- 
ing of,  curriculum,  216 


Degrees,  list,  109 

bachelor's,  requirements,  108 
second  bachelor's,  requirements,  114 
Bachelor  of  Architecture,  255 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 299 
Physical  Education,  351 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  256 
Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  256 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  291 
Bachelor  of  Music,  256 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Agriculture,  144 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 

190 
Education,  210 
Engineering,  224 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  256 
Journalism  and  Communications,  282 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  299 
Physical  Education,  351 
Veterinary  Medicine,  371 
Bachelor  of  Urban  Planning,  256 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  371 
Dentistry,  College  of,  admission,  55 
application  deadlines,  55 
preprofessional  curriculum,  314 
Deposits,  100 
Disciplinary  probation  students,  admission, 

26,  52 
Dismissal  from   University,  refund  of  fees, 

107 
Division  of  General  Studies,  curriculum,  303 
program,  295 

Early  admission  programs,  63 
Economics,  curricula,  194,  195,  196,  198 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Economics     education,     teacher    education 

minor,  202 
Editorial  curriculum,  283 
Education,  College  of,  209 
admission,  20,  209 
high  school  rank,  41 
mathematics  placement  test,  48 
special  requirements,  41 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  41 
transfer  average,  41 
curricula,  211 
degrees,  109,  210 
graduation  requirements,  210 
honors  at  graduation,  210 
library,  95 

library  science  minor,  348 
prizes  and  awards,  120 
programs  for  students  preparing  for  high 

school  teaching,  210 
programs  of  study,  22,  25 
required  courses  in  education,  210 
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scholarships,  79 
subjects  of  specialization,  210 
Educational    opportunities,    Armed    Forces 
service  and  education  credit,  68 
correspondence  and  extramural  study,  67 
physically  handicapped  students,  66 
religious  education  courses,  67 
scholastically  superior  students,  59 
secretarial  science  or  business  teacher  edu- 
cation students,  66 
Electrical  Engineering,  228 

curriculum,  242 
Elementary  school,  teaching  in,  curriculum, 

211 
Employment  service,  96 
Engineering,  College  of,  223 
admission,  20 

combined   engineering-liberal   arts   and 

sciences  program,  49 
high  school  rank,  41 
mathematics  placement  test,  48 
special  requirements,  41 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  41 
transfer  average,  41 
unclassified  students,  51 
affiliation  with  liberal  arts  colleges  at  other 

universities,  235 
combined   programs,   advanced   R.O.T.C. 
training,  235 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  234 
common  program  for  freshmen,  236 
curricula,  224,  237 
degrees,  109,  224 
departments,  224 
electives,  233 

general  education  sequences,  232 
graduation  requirements,  224 
honors  at  graduation,  224 
honors  program,  224 
library,  95 

prizes  and  awards,  120 
programs  of  study,  22 
scholarships,  79 
thesis,  224 

transfer  students,  235 
Engineering-liberal   arts  and  sciences  com- 
bined program,  234 
admission,  49 

application  deadlines,  29 
future  requirements,  42 
Engineering  mechanics,  228 

curriculum,  243 
Engineering  physics,  curriculum,  244 
English,  admission  requirement,  36,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 
curriculum,  323 
graduation  requirement,  112 


library,  95 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 

teacher  education  minor,  325 
English  Writing  Clinic,  69 
Entomology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Entrance  examinations,  27 
Examinations,  advanced  placement,  60 

entrance,  27 

foreign  language  placement,  49 

freshman  guidance,  47 

mathematics  placement,  48 

physical,  32 

proficiency,  62 

semester,  111 

special,  fee,  102 
Exercise  therapy  clinic,  352 
Expenses,  96 

Extramural    courses,   credit    toward   gradu- 
ation, 67,  114 

enrollment  by  high  school  seniors,  63 

fees,  100 


Faculty,  exemption  from  fees,  103 
Federal  loan  funds,  90 
Fees,  96 

advance  deposit,  100,  105 
assessments,  103 
exemptions,  103 
installment  payment,  105 

service  charge,  101 
noncredit  courses,  99 
part-time  schedules,  97,  98 
refunds,  106 
special,  99 

staff  members  exempt,  103 
Field  courses,  fees,  101 
Fields  of  study,  21 
Finance,  curriculum,  195 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Financial  aids,  grants-in-aid,  84 
loan  funds,  85 
scholarships,  70 
tuition  waivers,  85 
work  opportunities,  69 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  College  of,  255 
admission,  20 

high  school  rank,  42 

mathematics  placement  test,  48 

special  requirements,  42 

subjects  required  and  recommended,  42 

test  scores  used  in  lieu  of  rank  in  high 

school  class,  30 
transfer  average,  42 
curricula,  256,  260 
degrees,  110,  255 
departments,  256 
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electives,  259 

general  education  sequences,  259 

graduation  requirements,  255 

honors  at  graduation,  256 

libraries,  95,  256 

prizes  and  awards,  124 

programs  of  study,  23 

scholarships,  82 
Flight-training  fee,  101 

installment  payment,  105 
service  charge,  101 

refunds,  107 
Floriculture    and    ornamental    horticulture, 

curriculum,  168 
Food  Science,  147 

curriculum,  170 
Foreign   languages,   admission   requirement, 
36,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 

graduation  requirement,  113 

placement  tests,  49 
Foreign  students,  admission,  21 
application,  31 
application  deadlines,  28 
English  Language  Institute  test,  31 

definition,  31 

graduation  requirement  in  English,  113 

scholarships,  74 
Forestry,  148 

curricula,  172,  173 
Fraternities,  92 
French,  curriculum,  325 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 

teacher  education  minor,  326 
Freshman  guidance  examinations,  47 

General  Assembly  scholarships,  71 

General  education,  graduation  requirement, 

114 
General  Educational  Development  Tests,  27 
General  Engineering,  228 

curriculum,  246 
General  medical   technology,   admission,  57 
application  deadlines,  57 

preprofessional  curriculum,  312 
General   science,   teacher   education   minor, 

320 
General  Studies  Division,  curriculum,  303 

program,  295 
Geography,  curriculum,  326 

library,  95 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 

teacher  education  minor,  328 
Geology,  library,  95 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
German,  curriculum,  328 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 

teacher  education  minor,  329 
Grading  system,  108 


Graduate  College,  20 

Graduation   requirements,  Agriculture,    144 

bachelor's  degrees,  108 

Commerce   and   Business  Administration, 
190 

correspondence  and  extramural  study,  114 

Education,  210 

Engineering,  224 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  255 

Journalism  and  Communications,  282 

Law,  291 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  299 

residence,  111 

scholastic  average,  111 

second  bachelor's  degree,  114 

subjects,  112 

thesis,  114 

Veterinary  Medicine,  371 
Graduation  with  honors,  114 

Agriculture,  146 

Education,  210 

Engineering,  224 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  256 

Journalism  and  Communications,  283 

Law,  291 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  297 

Physical  Education,  352 

valedictorian  and  salutatorian,  115 

Veterinary  Medicine,  371 
Grants-in-aid,  84 
Greek,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Guidance  examinations,  47 

Health  and  Safety  Education,  351 

curriculum,  354 

teacher  education  minors,  355,  356 
Health  examination  for  admission,  32 
Health  Service,  91 

High  schools,  admission  from,  26,  35 
applications,  30 

foreign  language  requirement,  38 
graduates  in  lower  half  of  class,  34 
graduates  in  top  quarter  of  class,  37 
graduates  in  upper  half  of  class,  37 
mathematics  requirement,  38 
progressive  plan,  29 
majors    and    minors,    admission    require- 
ment, 36 
definition,  36 
seniors  permitted  to  attend  classes,  63 
units,  admission  requirement,  35 
definition,  36 
History,  library,  95 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
History  of  art,  curriculum,  266 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
History  of  University,  19 
Home  Economics,  148 
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curriculum,  176 
handbook, 143 
library,  95 

major  in  L.A.S,  301,  310 
minor  in  L.A.S. ,  310 
scholarships,  70,  77 
short  course,  143 

fees,  98 
teacher  education  minor,  181 
Home  economics  education,  curriculum,  179 
Honors  at  graduation,  114 
Agriculture,  146 
Education,  210 
Engineering,  224 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  256 
Journalism  and  Communications,  283 
Law,  291 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  297 
Physical  Education,  352 
valedictorian  and  salutatorian,  115 
Veterinary  Medicine,  371 
Honors  Day,  plan,  115 

Honors   program,   Commerce   and   Business 
Administration,  190 
Engineering,  224 
Horticulture,  148 
curriculum,  168 
major,  164 
Hospital-medical-surgical  insurance,  91 
fee,  97,  98,  99 
exemptions,  104 
Housing,  91 

residence  hall  charges,  deposit,  101 
installment  payment,  105 
service  charge,  101 
Humanities,    general    education    sequences, 
Agriculture,  144 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 

192 
Engineering,  232 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  259 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  300 
Physical  Education,  352 
graduation  requirement,  114 
Humanities,  Division  of,  297 
Human  relations  area  files,  library,  95 

Identification  card  replacement  charge,  101 

Illinois  State  scholarships,  72 
Industrial  administration,  curriculum,  195 
Industrial  design,  curriculum,  267 
Industrial  education,  curricula,  212 
Industrial  engineering,  curriculum,  248 
Installment   payment   of    tuition,   fees,   and 
residence  hall  charges,  105 
service  charge,  101 
Insurance,  curriculum,  196 


Interdepartmental  programs  in  LA.S.,  301, 

307 
Intramural  Activities  Division,  program,  351 
Irregular  students,  admission,  51 
Italian,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 

James  scholars  program,  admission,  64 

application  procedure,  65 
Journalism  and  Communications,  College  of, 
281 

admission,  20,  282 

special  requirements,  43 
transfer  average,  43 

agriculture  minor,  284 

curricula,  283 

degrees,  110,  282 

graduation  requirements,  282 

home  economics  minor,  285 

honors  at  graduation,  283 

laboratories  and  equipment,  282 

library,  95,  282 

pre-college  preparation,  282 

prizes  and  awards,  126 

programs  of  study,  25 

scholarships,  82 

teacher  education  minor,  285 
Junior  colleges,  admission  from,  53 

scholarships  for  graduates,  74 


Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Institute  of, 

library,  95 
Labor  economics,  curriculum,  196 
Landscape  architecture,  curriculum,  271 
Languages,   admission   requirement,   36,   38, 
39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 
graduation  requirement,  113 
placement  tests,  49 
Late  registration  fine,  101 
Latin,  curriculum,  330 
major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
teacher  education  minor,  331 
Latin-American  studies  program,  308 
Law,  College  of,  289 
admission,  20,  290 

application  deadline,  290 

entrance  at  beginning  of  first  semester 

advantageous,  21 
special  requirements,  44 
subjects  required,  44 
transfer  average,  44 
transfer  students,  291 
unclassified  students,  51 
degrees,  111,  291 
graduation  requirements,  291 
honors  at  graduation,  291 
library,  95 

prelegal  preparation,  290,  291 
prizes  and  awards,  126 
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program  of  study,  25 
required  and  recommended  courses,  292 
scholarships,  82 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of,  295 
admission,  20 

combined   engineering-liberal   arts   and 

sciences  program,  49 
future  requirements,  44 
high  school  rank,  44 
mathematics  placement  test,  48 
special  requirements,  44 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  44 
test  scores  used  in  lieu  of  rank  in  high 

school  class,  30 
transfer  average,  44 
unclassified  students,  51 
advanced  courses,  302 
college  honors,  297 
curricula,  299 
degrees,  110,  299 
departmental  distinction,  297 
departments  and  divisions,  297 
electives,  302 

foreign  language  requirements,  299 
general  education  sequences,  299 
General  Studies  Division  program,  295 
graduation  requirements,  299 
honors  at  graduation,  297 
interdepartmental  majors  and  minors,  301, 

307 
library  science  minor,  348 
majors  and  minors,  300 
natural  sciences  program,  301 
preprofessional  programs,  296,  312 
prizes  and  awards,  127 
programs  of  study,  23 
scholarships,  83 

sciences  and  letters  curriculum,  295,  299 
specialized  programs,  296,  303 
teacher  education  curricula,  317 
Libraries,  94 
Library    science,    minor   in    Education    and 

L.A.S.,  348 
Library  Science,  Graduate  School  of,  347 
graduate  work,  349 
library,  95 

preprofessional  preparation,  347 
Life  Sciences,  School  of,  297 
Listeners,  admission  to  classes,  51 
Loan  funds,  85 
Location  of  University,  19 

Maintenance-flight  courses,  187 

Majors  and  minors,  secondary  school,  admis- 
sion requirement,  36 
definition,  36 
Map  library,  95 
Management,  curricula,  196,  197,  198 


Marine     Corps     Institute,     correspondence 

courses  and  examinations,  credit,  68 
Marketing,  curriculum,  196 
Mathematics,  admission  requirement,  36,  38, 
39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 
curriculum,  331 
library,  95 
major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
placement  test,  48 
teacher  education  minor,  333 
McKinley  Hospital,  91 
Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering,  229 

curricula,  248,  249 
Medical  art,  admission,  57 

application   deadlines,  57 
curriculum,  268 
Medical  Center  professional  colleges,  admis- 
sion, 55 
application  deadlines,  29 
Medical  record  administration,  admission,  57 
application  deadlines,  57 
preprofessional  curriculum,  313 
Medicine,  College  of,  admission,  56 
application  deadlines,  56 
preprofessional  curriculum,  314 
Medieval  civilization  program,  309 
Mentally  handicapped  children,  teaching  of, 

curriculum,  218 
Metallurgical  engineering,  curriculum,  250 
Microbiology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Military  deposit,  101 
Military  scholarships,  71 
Military  Science,  132 

prizes  and  awards,  128 
Military  training,  credit  for  service  in   the 

Armed  Forces,  68 
Mining,    Metallurgy,   and    Petroleum   Engi- 
neering, 230 
curricula,  250,  252 
Minors,  teacher  education,  207 
Modern  languages,  library,  95 
Motor  vehicles,  operator's  permit,  fee,  101 

registration  fee,  101 
Municipal  park  administration,  option,  363 
Music,  School  of,  258 
admission,  20 

early  admission  program,  50,  64 
high  school  rank,  43 
special  requirements,  43 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  43 
transfer  average,  43 
curricula,  271,  275 
degrees,  110 
library,  95 
major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
prizes  and  awards,  124 
programs  of  study,  23 
scholarships,  82 
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teacher  education  minors,  278 
Music  Education,  curriculum,  275 

Natural     sciences,     general     education     se- 
quences, Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, 192 
Engineering,  232 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  259 
Physical  Education,  352 
graduation  requirement,  114 
program  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Naval  R.O.T.C,  136 

student  activity  fee,  101 
Naval  Science,  prizes  and  awards,  130 
News-editorial  curriculum,  283 
Noncredit  courses,  fees,  99 
Nonresidents,  scholarships,  74 

scholastic  requirement  for  admission,  33 
Nuclear  engineering,  230 
Nursing,  College  of,  admission,  58 
application  deadlines,  58 
preprofessional  curriculum,  315 

Occupational  therapy,  admission,  49,  58 
application  deadlines,  58 
health  examination,  33 
preprofessional  curriculum,  313 
scholarships,  84 
Off-campus  courses,  fees,  101 

Painting,  curriculum,  269 
Parents  program,  47 

Personnel  management,  curriculum,  198 
Pharmacy,  College  of,  admission,  58 
application  deadlines,  58 
preprofessional  program,  316 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  298 
Philosophy,  library,  95 
major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Physical  education,  credit  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  68 
graduation  requirement,  112 
Physical  Education,  College  of,  351 
admission,  20 

high  school  rank,  46 
mathematics  placement  test,  49 
special  requirements,  46 
subjects  required  and  recommended,  46 
transfer  average,  46 
basic  instruction  programs,  351 
biology  minor,  319 
curricula,  353 
degrees,  110,  351 
departments,  351 
exercise  therapy  clinic,  352 
general  education  sequences,  352 
honors  at  graduation,  352 
intramural  and  recreational  programs,  351 


library,  95 

physical  fitness  clinic,  352 

prizes  and  awards,  131 

programs  of  study,  24 

recreation  and  park  field  service,  352 

scholarships,  84 
Physical  Education  for  Men,  351 

curriculum,  356 

teacher  education  minor,  357 
Physical  Education  for  Women,  351 

curriculum,  357 

teacher  education  minor,  360 
Physical  examination  for  admission,  32 
Physical  fitness  clinic,  352 
Physical  sciences,  departments,  297 

general  education  sequence,  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  300 

teacher  education  minor,  322,  336 
Physically  handicapped  students,  admission, 
66 
application  deadlines,  28,  66 

educational  opportunities,  66 

exercise  therapy  clinic,  352 
Physics,  230 

curricula,  244,  311,  334 

library,  95 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 

teacher  education  minor,  335 
Physiology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Placement  service,  95 

teaching  positions,  207 
Placement  tests,  foreign  language,  49 

mathematics,  48 
Plant  Pathology,  149 
Political  Science,  library,  95 

major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Pre-college  programs  for  entering  freshmen, 

47 
Prizes  and  awards,  116 
Professional  pilots,  curriculum,  186 
Proficiency  examinations,  62 
Program  reduction,  refund  of  fees,  107 
Progressive  plan  of  admission,  29 
Psychology,  library,  95 

major  in  LA.S.,  301 

Radio  and  Television,  curriculum,  284 
Reading  and  Study  Methods  Clinic,  69 
Recreation  and  Municipal  Park  Administra- 
tion, 351 

curriculum,  361 

minor  for  non-recreation  students,  363 
Recreational  facilities  fee,  102 
Reduction  of  program,  refund  of  fees,  107 
Refunds  of  fees,  106 

Regulations  applying  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, 108 
Rehabilitation-Education   Services   Division, 
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racilities  and  services,  66,  352 
Religious  education,  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion, 67 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  132 
Residence  classification  for  admission,  33 
Residence  requirement  for  graduation,  111 
Residence  halls,  92,  93 
charges,  deposit,  101 

installment  payment,  105 
service  charge,  101 
Restaurant  management,  curriculum,  175 
Rhetoric,  graduation  requirement,  112 
Rhetoric  and  composition,  major  in  L.A.S., 

301 
Room-and-board  jobs,  94 
Russian,  curriculum,  336 
major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
teacher  education  minor,  337 
Russian  language  and  area  studies  program, 
309 

Safety  and  driver  education,  teacher  educa- 
tion minor,  356 
Salutatorian,  selection,  115 
Sanitary  engineering,  231 
Scholarship  keys,  116 
Scholarships,  70 
application,  73 

parents'  confidential  statement  form,  73 
eligibility,  73 

programs  operated  by  outside  agencies,  72 
Scholastic  probation  students,  admission,  26 
Scholastic  requirement,  for  admission,  33 

for  graduation,  111 
Science,  admission  requirement,  37,  39,  40, 

41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 
Sciences  and  letters,  curriculum,  295,  299 
Sculpture,  curriculum,  269 
Secondary  schools,  admission  from,  26,  35 
applications,  30 

foreign  language  requirement,  38 
graduates  in  lower  half  of  class,  34 
graduates  in  top  quarter  of  class,  37 
graduates  in  upper  half  of  class,  37 
mathematics  requirement,  38 
progressive  plan,  29 
majors    and    minors,    admission    require- 
ment, 35 
definition,  36 
seniors  permitted  to  attend  classes,  63 
units,  admission  requirement,  36 
definition,  36 
Secretarial  training,  curriculum,  198 

teacher  education  minor,  202 
Service  fee,  97,  98,  99 

exemptions,  104 
Social  sciences,  general  education  sequences, 
Agriculture,  145 


Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 

192 
Engineering,  232 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  260 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  300 
Physical  Education,  353 
graduation  requirement,  114 
Social  Sciences,  Division  of,  297 
Social  studies,  admission  requirement,  37,  39, 
40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 
curriculum,  337 
teacher  education  minors,  339 
Social  Work,  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School 
of,  365 
graduate  work,  365 
library,  95 
minor,  365 

preprofessional  education,  366 
Sociology,  library,  95 
major  in  L  A.S.,  301 
Sororities,  93 
Spanish,  curriculum,  339 
major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
teacher  education  minor,  341 
Speech,  curriculum,  341 
major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
teacher  education  minor,  343 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  69 
Speech  correction,  curriculum,  343 
Staff,  exemption  from  fees,  103 
Statistics,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
Student  activity  grants-in-aid,  84 
Student  Counseling  Service,  68 
Student  employment,  96 
Student  services,  68 

aids  for  improving  academic  performance, 

69 
counseling,  68 
employment  service,  96 
financial  aids,  69 
health  service,  91 

hospital-medical-surgical  insurance,  91 
housing,  91 
libraries,  94 
placement  service,  95 
Student  teaching,  206 
Student  welfare,  68 

Subject  requirements  for  graduation,  112 
Summer    session,    admission,    degree    candi- 
dates, 54 
non-degree  candidates,  54 
fees,  97,  98,  99 
exemptions,  104 

Teacher  education,  205 

admission,  26,  205 
advanced  standing,  205 
curricula,  206 
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minors,  207 
placement,  207 
programs  of  study,  25 
scholarships,  71 
student  teaching,  206 
subjects  of  specialization,  206 
teacher  certification,  207 
Teacher  special  education  scholarships,  71 
Testing  requirements  for  admission,  34 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics,  231 
Theses,  requirements,  bachelor's  degrees,  1 14 
Transcript  fee,  102 
Transfer  students,  admission,  28,  51 
application,  30 
application  deadlines,  28 
disciplinary    probation    from    previous 

collegiate  institutions,  26,  52 
progressive  plan,  29 

scholastic  probation  from  previous  col- 
legiate institutions,  26 
with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours,  38 
definition,  52 

graduation  requirement  in  English,  112 
Trustees,  Board  of,  members,  9 

officers,  9 
Tuition  fee,  97,  98,  99 
advance  deposit,  100,  105 
exemptions,  103 
installment  payment,  105 
service  charge,  101 
Tuition  waivers,  85 

Unclassified  students,  admission,  50 
Unit,  secondary   school,  admission  require- 
ment, 35 
definition,  36 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  cor- 
respondence courses  and  examinations, 
credit,  68 
United  Student  Aid  Funds  program,  90 
University  High  School,  fees,  102 
Unredeemed  check,  service  charge,  103 
Urban  land  economics,  curriculum,  198 
Urban    Planning   and   Landscape   Architec- 
ture, 259 


curricula,  270,  271 
library,  95 

Valedictorian,  selection,  115 
Veterans,  scholarships,  71 
Veterinary  Medicine,  College  of,  369 
admission,  20,  370 

application  deadlines,  29 

entrance  at  beginning  of  first  semester 

only,  21 
special  requirements,  46 
subjects  required,  46 
transfer  average,  46 
degrees,  111,  371 
graduation  requirements,  371 
honors  at  graduation,  371 
library,  95 

preprofessional  curriculum,  174,  316 
prizes  and  awards,  132 
professional  curriculum,  371 
program  of  study,  25 
scholarships,  84 
Visitors,  admission  to  classes,  51 
fees,  100,  103 
refunds,  107 
Vocational  agriculture,  biology  minor,  320 
curriculum,  164 
general  science  minor,  320 
Vocational  home  economics  education,  cur- 
riculum, 179 

Welfare,  Student,  68 

Withdrawal  from  University,  107 
refund  of  fees,  106 

Women's  Independent  Student  Association, 
grants-in-aid,  84 

Wood   technology  and  utilization,   curricu- 
lum, 173 

Work-internship   program,   business   educa- 
tion students,  66 

Work  opportunities  for  students,  69 

Work  scholarship  program,  74 

Writing  Clinic,  69 

Zoology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  301 
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For  Further  Information 


About  admission,  scholarships  and  fellowships,  requirements  of  a  particular 
curriculum,  school,  or  college,  or  general  questions  about  the  University,  its 
offerings  and  requirements,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DEAN   OF  ADMISSIONS  AND   RECORDS,  University  of  Illinois,   Urbana   61803 

The  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  also  send  you  on  request  copies 
of  the  Undergraduate  Study  catalog,  semester  Time  Tables,  and  Guide  for 
New  Students.  Also  available  from  this  office  are  publications  of  the  follow- 
ing colleges  and  departments  of  the  University: 

College  of  Agriculture  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 

Institute  of  Aviation  College  of  Law 

College  of  Commerce  and   Business  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 

Administration  Occupational  Therapy 

College    of    Engineering  College  of  Physical  Education 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Jane  Addams  Graduate 
Graduate  College  School   of  Social  Work 

College    of   Journalism    and    Communications  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

About  matters  of  finance,  loan  funds,  part-time  employment,  student  use 
of  motor  vehicles,  or  other  questions  involving  student  welfare  and  campus 
life,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DEAN    OF   STUDENTS 

University  of  Illinois,  313  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign  61822 

About  matters  of  housing,  write  or  call  at  the  office  of  the 

HOUSING   DIVISION 

University  of  Illinois,  420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign  61822 

About  matters  concerning  services  and  facilities  for  permanently  physically 
handicapped  students,  write  to 

DIVISION    OF   REHABILITATION-EDUCATION    SERVICES 

University  of  Illinois,   Euclid  and  Gregory  Drive,  Champaign  61822 

About  matters  concerning  a  veteran's  educational  status  and  plans,  write  to 

VETERANS   EDUCATIONAL   BENEFITS 

University  of   Illinois,  907  South   Sixth   Street,  Champaign   61822 

About  matters  especially  referring  to  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division, 
including  the  catalog  of  the  Division,  write  or  talk  to  the 

ASSOCIATE   DEAN   OF   ADMISSIONS   AND   RECORDS 

University  of  Illinois  Undergraduate  Division,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago  60611 

About  matters  especially  referring  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical 
Center,  including  the  catalogs  of  the  Colleges  of  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nurs- 
ing, and  Pharmacy,  write  or  talk  to  the 

ASSOCIATE   DEAN   OF   ADMISSIONS   AND    RECORDS 

University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center,   1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  60612 

For  matters  concerning  a  particular  college,  school,  institute,  or  bureau, 
which  can  not  be  answered  by  one  of  the  publications  or  sources  listed  above, 
write  or  talk  to  the  dean  or  director  of  the  unit  in  question. 
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The  person  charging  this  material  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  return  on  or  before  the 
Latest  Date  stamped  below. 

[                 Theft,    mutilation,    and    underlining    of    books 
are   reasons   for   disciplinary   action   and    may 
result  in  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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